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Abt.  I.— position  of  the  commercial  review,  in  relation 

TO  SOUTH£»N  AND  WESTERN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE,  AND 
SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  INTERESTS. 

The  design  and  object  of  an  enterprise,  new  in  its  character,  which 
is  to  be  dependent  upon  public  sympathy  for  su^ort,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  outset,  and  clearly  understood 

If  purposes  of  an  elevated  nature  are  to  be  achieved — the  occupation 
of  ground  rich  in  resources  and  hitherto  untilled — the  difiusion  of  in- 
struction and  light  upop  interests  most  practical  and  important — the 
advocacy  of  widest  sectionsi  and  everything  that  contributes  to  their 
moral  and  physical  advanc»r-if  the  aims  be  high  as  these,  and  guar- 
ranteee  be  furnished  for  their  attainment,  ths|i  we  conceive,  beyond  all 
qnesticm,  the  enterprise  places  itself  at  once  upoi^  a  baisis  of  enduring 
strength,  ai^d  commands  the  approval  an4  support  of  every  citizen 
wishing  well  to  his  country. 

Biiti(  on  the  other  hand,  the  scale  be  reversed^  and  that  which  is 
proposed  be  in  reality  valaeless,  even  whep  accomplished— if  the  fi^ld 
to  be  occupied  is  alr^y  ably  and  adequately  commanded,  or  the  would- 
be  OGOHpiers  are  meager  in  resources,  of  inefficient  action  ap4  cir- 
cumscribed views — in  such  a  case  we  imagine  po  prophetic  vision 
nn  be  required  tq  pierce  into  destiny,  apd  d^nnipe  that  de- 
is|«)8ion  and  decay  which  are  following  inevitably  on^rapid— certain- 
iinlamented.  There  is  no  power  \o^g  U>  deceive  mankind  ip  piatters  of 
ihis  nature.  A  keen  sensitiveness  happily  prevails  in  the  world,  whose 
benign  influence  it  is  to  r^i)e  soeiety  ^4  literature  (rom  the  excres- 
VoL.  I. — No.  L 
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cences-  which  would  othef  wise  grow  up  uppn  them — a  sensitiveness 
which  chastises  pretension  with  neglect. 

The  Journal  which  is  now  ushered  upon  the  world,  and  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  delineated,  will,  of  coursai  stand  or  &11  as  it  approximates  to 
the  one  extreme  or  the  other  of  the  contrast  which  has  been  drawn. 
That  the  Editor  will  have  a  powerful  incentive,  demanding  his  whole 
resources  and  energy  to  reach  the  happier  and  better  fortune  involved, 
will  be  conceded  without  argument:  And,  indeed,  if  a  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  history,  the  wants  ai>d  resources  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States — if  a  practical  as  well  aa  theoretical  acquaintance  with 
Commercial  movements,  internal  and  foreign — if  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  international  and  local  law,  acquired  in  the  studies  and 
duties  of  a  profession,  and  an  editorial  experience  in  the  conduction  of 
one  of  the  first  literary  works  in  the  Union,  superadded  to  that  which 
is  equal  to  all  the  rest,  and,  perhaps,  above  them  all,  industry,  applica* 
tion,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  sections  advocated,  can  be  of 
any  avail  and  at  all  an  earnest  of  the  future,  that  happier  and  better 
fortune  will  be  won. 

To  those  who  have  any  experience  in  th^  conduction  of  Southern  or 
Western  periodical  literature,  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  under 
which  it  has  always  been  doomed  to  struggle  are  matters  of  ^miliar 
knowledge.  In  the  higher  departments  little  has  yet  been  accomplished 
among  us.  Able  monthlies  and  quarterlies,  devoted  exclusively  to  lite< 
rature,  in  its  lighter  walks  of  fancy,  or  its  statelier  tread  of  philosophy^ 
have  run  their  brief  career,  and  expired  almost  in  the  very  throes  which 
gave  them  birth.  We  have  seen  some  of  them  live  on  however,  live  in 
spite  of  the  strewn  wrecks  around,  but  it  has  been  a  galvanized  life- 
action  without  the  heart-work  and  the  blood — without  the  power  from 
within  of  supplying  the  elements  of  its  continuance.  There  is  not  one 
of  these,  and  we  speak  it  ^vith  knowledge,  not  one  remunerating  its 
proprietors  now  in  any  degree  proportionate  with  their  labors  The 
remuneration,  if  it  come  at  all,  must  come  in  the  doublAil  future,  or  it 
must  come,  as  the  starved  devotee  to  literature  and  science  too  frequently 
greets  it,  in  the  simple  consciousness  of  extending  the  influence  and  the 
empire  of  letters. 

We  shall  not  pause  here  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  what  is  so 
lamentable  in  itself  We  have  seen  speculations  to  this  effect,  and 
heard  various  explications  attempted.  To  us,  at  present,  the  simple 
fact  is  sufficient,  and  the  corollary  which  is  deduciblefrom  it.  Disguise 
the  painful  truth  as  you  may,  it  is  still  stubbornly  there,  that  the  South 
and  West  have  not  yet,  whatever  the  risa^ns,  attained  to  that  happy 
pre-eminence  when  a  reading  population,  heartily  appreciating  litera- 
ture and  sympathising  with  it  for  itself,  and  for  itself  alone,  can  be 
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afforded,  large  enough  to  give  character  and  permanency  to  literary 
movements  in  their  midbt.  The  confession  is  wrung  from  as  with 
tegret  If  we  take  "the  South,  from  the  Old  Dominion  as  it  stretches 
itself  to  the  gulf,  there  is  a  population  scattered  and  difEcult  to  be 
reached  by  the  influences  of  letters.  If  we  take  the  West,  sweeping 
away  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  States  forming 
and  developing,  there  are  men  struggling  with  the  wilderness,  subduing 
aoil  into  cultivation,  opening  trade  and  creating  for  it  avenues.  The 
first  efforts  of  these  men  have  their  aim  and*end  in  physical  good.  The 
physical  want  precedes,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  intellectual.  Plough* 
ahares  come  before  philosophy.  The  utile  and  then  the  dtdc^  the  body 
first  and  the  iatellect  which  is  beyond  it.  No  demonstrations  of  Mai* 
thus  are  needed  here. 

With  eoni^ictions  of  this  kind,  there  would  be,  in  our  case,  something 
of  the  Aatore  of  fatuity  were  we  to  enter  the  literary  field  with  a  new 
enteriNrise,  to  be  sustained  amid  all  its  hazards,  and  to  rest  solely  for  its 
success  upon  the  votaries  which  literature  may  chance  to  have.  We 
ahoHld  rather  marvel  at  such  temerity  in  another  than  be  inclined  to 
imitate  it  ourself.  Our  individual  resources,  though  they  might  be 
sustained  by  ever  so  large  an  amount  of  public  spirit,  would  unquestion- 
ably be  exhausted  in  the  large  outlays  and  the  meagre  revenues  which 
our  literary  friends  now  and  then  dolefully  count  up.  We  should 
yield  ourself  in  the  struggle  to  place  others  on  their  feet>  and  prejudice 
«  good  cause  by  a  .premature  advocacy,  and  a  forced  abandonment 
of  it. 

What  then  can  be  done,  and  why  are  we  moving  at  all  %  By  what 
process  have  we  been  lulled  into  the  pleasing  assurance  that  our  pre- 
sent coimection  with  the  publishing  world  will  be  a  successful,  an 
enduring,  and  an  influential  one  1  We  answer  in  brief  that  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  times  as  they  are,  and  to  the  circumstances  as  they 
exist  The  class  of  wants  which  comes  within  our  cognisance,  and 
which  we  volunteer  to  supply,  is  the  class  which  our  region  of  country 
is  now  feeling,  must  feel,  and  continue  to  feel  before  cmy  other  class  can 
be  thought  of,  or  even  exist.  They  are  the  practical  wants  of  every-day 
life,  developed  in  the  first  movements  of  private  or  public  enterprise,  in 
the  business  relations  of  man  with  his  fellow  man.  Falling  in  with  the 
s^Hrit  of  the  age  and  the  country,  without  dropping  behind  on  the  one 
hand,  or  outstripping  it  on  the  other,  we  seize  upon  the  practical  field  of 
labor.  We  hold  up  the  "  map  of  busy  life,"  with  its  broad,  deep  lines 
of  struggles  and  toils  and  hazards,  in  conquering  wildernesses  into  fields, 
in  rearing  up  States  out  of  adventurous  woodsmen,  in  advancing  indivi- 
dual fortune^  in  connecting  section  with  section  uid  region  with  region 
by  ties  of  reciprocal  interest  and  fraternal  affection,  and  in  marching  on 
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with  the  whole  to  those  high  deetihies  which  as  a  people  it  eeems  to  be 
the  will  of  Grod  we  are  to  reach. 

We  entitle  our  work  the  Commercial  Kcrilswtndt  that  theappel' 
lation  entirely  satisfies  us,  or  tjiat  it  comes  bp  to  an  adequate  ex|)re^ 
sion  of  its  nature  and  objects,  but  that,  in  the  defects  of  otir  language, 
we  could  not,  without  a  circumlocution,  find  another  phrase  which 
would  answer  aa  well.  Had  we  said  Practical  Review  there  would 
have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  some  inelegance  and  no  little  ambigu- 
ity. We  establish,  to  be  sure,  a  Commercial  work,  as  much  so  as 
Hunt*s  is  one,  with  its  wonderful  'merits,  its  high  and  well-eaziied 
influence,  but  it  is  Commercial  only  in  the  widest  and  most  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  term.  There  is  ne  end  to  the  diversities  and  ramifica^ 
tlons  of  commercial  action.  You  cannot  touch  a  practical  interest^ 
m  fact,  whatever  its  nature,  which  does  notj  to  a  grejjter'  or  a  less 
extent,  trench  upon  commerce,  affiliate  itself  with,  and  afiect  it. 
Touch  agricukure,  touch  the  arts,  the  professions,  fortifications,  de* 
fences,  transportations^  legislation  of  a  country,  and  the  chancei 
axe  a  thousand  to  one  you  touch  commerce  feomewhere.  With  this  un- 
derstanding our  Review  is  not  inappropriately  named,  bat,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term,  we  are  more  than  commercial.  Not  to  dwell* 
however,  too  long  upon  mere  technicalities,  we  shall  hastily  reccmnoitrc 
the  field  of  action  before  us,  and  furnish  what  may  be  considered  a  fair 
index  of  our  future  labors. 

And  first,  our  position  is  one  which  has  nol^  yet  been  taken  by  a 
single  periodical  in  the  Southern  or  Western  States,  and  by  but  one  in 
the  whole  country.  It  is  evident  that  a  nation  vast  as  ours,  and  of  such 
resources^  cannot  be  adequately  represented  by  a  solitary  work  upon 
this  principle.  A  wide  sphere  of  action  may  yet  be  discovered,  and  the 
to-labors,  and  not  otherwise  than  ganerous  rivalries,  which  will  here* 
iafler  be  called  into  action  bi^ween  two  works,  the  one  established  at  the 
lieart  of  the  commerce  of  the  North,  and  the  East-«»New  York,  and 
Ihe  other  at  the  great  emporium  of  the  South  atid  West«-New  Orleansi 
Will  exert  an  ihfiaence  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  interetlB 
iDf  the  whole  country.  *rhe  exalted  position  of  our  contemporary  haa 
(>een  Idng  understood,  and  oar  aspirations  are  not  lower  than  hisi 
whether  or  not  we  ever  reach  them.  We  d^er  somewhat,  however, 
In  the  departments  undertaken.  For  us  it  shall  be  to  adhere  to  the 
West,  the  South,  and  the  South* West ;  to  take  the  highest  views  on 
^heir  great,  ever-arising,  ever-atlgmenting  interests,  to  advocate  their 
true  and  best  policy,  to  defend  their  rights  and  develope  their  resourcesi 
^to  coUe6t,  combine,  and  digest  in  a  permanent  form,  for  reference,  their 
important  statistics,  t'hese  shall  be  the  c^racteristics  of  our  eiK- 
^enppjse. 
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As  a  Jounud  ^  Trtide^  each  and  all  of  the  commodities  h  en^races 
will  come  ander  repeated  examination.  The  history  of  these  comsaod^ 
ities,  their  prodoetion,  consumption,  valuation,  transportation,  and  the 
principles  whi^h  gporem  their  interchange  and  distribution. 

Asa  Journal  of  Co»imerc<-7»Commerce  in  its  various  and  multi- 
form relations  will  be  analized,  commerce  in   its  origin,  in  its  history 
and  statistics,  commerce  in  its  exchange  of  the  products  of  distant 
climes  and  nations,  and  its  civilizing,  enlightening  and  peaceperpetuat-  * 
iilg  influences  upon  the  world. 

As  a  Journal  of  Commtrcial  Polity — the  field  is  wide  and  in  the 
lughe^  ^gree  important.  The  regulations  of  trade  inter-state  eind  inter- 
naiionii^  treaties  foreign  and  domesti&i  tarifls,  excises  and  ports,  mari-' 
time  refdlations,  mercantile  systems,  codes,  laws,  and  decisions,  ancient 
and  modern^  ^banking,  insurance,  exchange,  partnership,  &ctorage, 
guarantee,  brokerage,  bankruptcy,  wreck,  salvage,  freights,  privateer- 
ing, marque  and  reprisal,  piracy,  quarantine  and  custom-house  regu- 
lations, etc. 

As  a  Journal  of  Agriculture — the  soil  and  its  capacittd^  for  improv- 
ed growth  and  cultivation,  the  variety  and  tests  of  soils,  their  relative 
value  and  productiveness,  their  yield  in  the  most  and  least  fevorable 
circumstances,  their  best  sites  and  locations. 

As  a  Journal  of  Mar^ufacture9-^\xB  gradual  advancement  of  this 
branch  of  industry  among  Us  shall  be  noted,  the  capacities  of  the  south ' 
and  west  for  their  larg^  introduction  and  extension,  and  such  general 
information  in  relation  to  their  establishment  as  may  be  embraced  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  work. 

As  a  Journal  of  tnt^nai  Improvement— ^Cemsl^  turnpikes   and  . 
railroads,  steamboats,  and  river  navigation,  new  and  projected  routes 
and  enterprises,  with  their  respective  advantages,  facilities,  eccuyomy* 
productiveness,  mail  conveyances,  etc.,  will  be  embraced. 

As  a  Literary  Work — the  least  pretending,  but  not  unimportant  de- 
jpartment.  Literature  cannot  be  entirely  neglected  even  in  the  workshop 
or  in  the  press  of  stirring  enterprise.  The  biographical  sketches  of 
distingaished  practical  and  business  men,  of  public  benefactors  and 
high-reaching  directors  and  controllers  of  a  struggling  age,  will  stim- 
nlate  similar  efforts  in  others,  and  the  developments  in  the  book^trade 
will  be  a  fiur  exposition  of  the  character  which  literature  will  assume 
when  it  is  pressing  up  amid  a  toiling  and  eminently  practical  people. 

Thus,  then,  for  the  humble  tradesman,  or  the  extensive  merchant — 
£>r  the  conmiercial  jurist — the  farmer  and  the  planter-— •for  the  manu- 
Aicturer,  or  him  desirous  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  his  country,  for  all  of  these,  and  for  the  mere  general  reader, 
there  will  be  matter  afibided  wfaieh  will  be  deeply  interesting  and 
instructive. 
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Witji  party  movements  and  raanoravering  and  pa^  tactics  we  havd 
not  tfae  most  remote  connection.  We  have  no  cause  to  chronicle  these, 
nor  even  to  animadvert  upon  them  in  any  of  their  intricate  and  diversi- 
fied connections.  An  active  neutralU^  is  the  best  position,  where  all 
parties  are  to  be  benefited,  and  there  is  likely  to  occur  little  strong 
enough  to  move  us  from  it,  Whatever  may  be  our  individual  senti- 
ments upon  these  questions,  and  whatever  the  doctrines  we  may  be  cal- 
led upon  CO  support  on  other  occasions,  none  of  these  shall  be  alloinsed 
to  give  a  party  character  to  the  work.  In  discussing  qu^tions  which 
incidentally  afiect  and  relate  to  present  legislation,  a  thing  that  cannot 
be  avoided  entirely^  there  shall  be  a  perfect  freeedom  allowed.  If  by 
chance  publication  should  be  given  to  sentiments  which  may  not 
harmonize  with  those  of  particular  interests  and  classes  of  men,  there 
shall  always  operate  a  principle  with  us  to  correct  the^  evil.  Where 
truth  is  the  eubject>  and  men  are  in  search  of  it,  fisdr,  honest,  and  calm 
discussions  are  powerful  means  for  its  attainment.  Let  both  sides 
speak  then,  the  better  to  understand  each  other  and. to*  arrive  at  legiti- 
mate and  incontrovertible  conclusions. 

'  We  soli(^then,  generally  from  all  who  have  made  the  practical 
concerns  of  the  country  or  any  department  of  them  their  study,  who 
are  furnished  with  facts  and  statistics  whose  dissemination  is  desirable, 
who  sympathize  with  the  motives  which  actuate  us  in  our  journal, 
and  who  would  akl  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  we  solicit  an 
expression  of  vimvs  at  any  and  at  all  timesf  and  cheerfully  pledge 
our  pages  to  the  reception  and  exposition  of  what  may  be  furnished  us* 
To  those  who  have  already  volunteered  their  services  in  this  particular^ 
we  make  the  acknowledgements  now. 

There  are  large  duties  incumbent  upon  the  editorial  department  of 
the  work,  and  heavy  publishing  expenses.  These  can  only  be  recom- 
pensed and  sustained  in  an  extended  circulation.  In  the  best  case  the 
prospects  must  be  small.  For  a  long  probation,  little  more  will  be  done 
perhaps  than  refundbg  the  outlays  for  printing  and  publication,  if  so 
much.  There  may  be  motives  enough  to  continue  the  work,  even 
without  itd  pecuniary  profits^  but  few  can  afibrd  to  live  upon  the  mere 
consciousness  of  benefiting  their  countrymen.  We  ask,  then,  for  cir- 
culation, and  solicit  additions  to  our  subscription  and  advertising  lists. 
We  beg  our  friends,  and  all  to  whom  we  send  this  number,  to  atct  as 
its  friendly  agents. 

With  these  remarks  the  professions  with  which  we  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  preface  the  publication  are  concluded.  As  these  subjects  will 
not  be  reverted  to  again,  a  reference  to  them  in  the  openiag,  though* 
perhaps,  too  lengthened  a  one,  will  not  be  considered  akogether  inap* 
propriatCi 
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Art.  IL-^0NVENTK)N  OB  SOUTHERN  ANET  WESTERN  STATES. 

The  late  unprecedented  gathmng  at  Memphis  was  an  event  which 
will  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  our  country.  From 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  stretching  southward  of  the  Potomac  to^  the  Gulf, 
and  away  northward  and  westward  thence,  throughout  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  there  came  together,  as  by  one  consent,  a  body 
of  men,  the  largest  and  most  practical.  It  was  a  rare  spectaele,  ex^ 
hibited  to  the  world,  of  men  occupying  tevery  grade  in  society,  from 
the  hji^Jiest  to  the  most  humble,  adhering  to^  every  variety  of  political 
tenet,  ^ptesenting  interests  long  supposed  to  clash  at  many  a  fatal  point, 
yet  harmonizing— K'o-laboring — ^uniting  on  the  leading  principles  of  a 
convention  nil  second  to  any  which  has  assembled  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  spirit  of  compromise  which  pre- 
vailed— the  absohite  forgetfulness  of  local  jealousies — the  elevated  tone 
of  feeling  and  sentiment — ^the  fraternal  courtesies  and  regards — the  ar* 
dent  patriotism — all  combined  to  evince  how  thorougbhr  the  strife  of 
party  and  the  bitterness  of  politics  had  been  laid  aside  in  x!&8  gathering 
of  men  for  the  high  purposes  of  advancing  a  common  weal. 

In  the  history  of  conventional  assemUies  we  have  presented  to  us 
those  of  two  distinct  characters  and  objects :  the  political  and  the  etviL 
The  first  has  so  long  and  so  intimately  assoekted  itself  in  our  rnind^ 
with  disorganization,  r^olution  and  the  worst  excesses,  and  has  resulted 
so  frequently  in  the  despotism  of  order  over  order,  that  ixk  a  republic 
we  justly  entertain  the  greatest  jealousy  of  its  existence,  and  only  con- 
aetit  to  it  at  all  on  the  deioands  of  an  imperious  and  over-ruling  neces- 
sity. The  civil  convention,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  an^  invention 
of  the  present  age,  to  carry  out  its  purposes.  It  has  operated  as  a  lever 
to  overcome  the.strongest  resistance,  and  few  can  estimate  how  largely 
It  has  contributed  to  the  general  progress.  By  its  means  measure* 
have  been  concerted  of  wide  bearing  and  influepce ;  men  previously 
indifierent  have  been  pledged  to  activity  in  carrying  them  out,  and  the 
best  interests  of  man  and  society  have  been  promoted,  by  a  union  of 
council  and  efibrt,  where  division  would  have  been  atteivled  with  entire 
defeat  The  convention,  in  thi^  aspect,  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
good,  with  few  liabilities  to  eviT.  If  evil  has  resulted  from  its  action, 
the  cases  are  few  indeed,  whilst  it  has  been  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  age,  to  have  it  frequently  assemble  and  entrust  to  its  charge 
every  variety  of  subject  and  matter.  Almost  daily,  these  organizations 
are  taking  place  in  every  section  of  the  country— ^whether  to  build  a 
bridge,  to  construct  a  canal  or  a  railroad-^whetber  to  correct  an  evil, 
or  to  propose  a  good— -no  sabjoct  but  what  has  come  before  them. 
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They  ^ave  been  efficient,  too,  \n  the  last  degree,  in  promotiDg  the  ends 
eoDtemplated  in  tKeir  action. 

The  Memphis  CoQveation,  however,  Tiras  one  of  an  order  higher 
ihan  any  of  the^se,  and  when  it  was  first  suggested,  many  were  foand 
seriously  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  assembling.  They  feared  that  it 
would  terminate  in  one  vast  political  machine,  charged  with  disastrous 
results  to  (lie  r^ublic.  Some  scheme  of  western  empire  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  slept  in  the  bosom  of  its  projectors.  We,  ourselves,  heard 
from  timid,  but  intelligent  men,  such  expressions  in  more  than  one  part 
of  the  country.  It  was  dangerous  they  thought  in  the  highest  degree 
%o  bn'og  together  men  from  more  than  hajf  of  the  American  Union, 
10  deliberate  upoi^  interests  which  were  not  generally  conceived  to  be- 
long to  the  whole  of  it,  ai^d  which  would  not,  in  all  probability,  belong 
0  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  impossible  that  a  body  t^s  constituted 
would  talk  long  upon  railroads,  canals,  river  navigation,  and  com- 
merce, without  flying  at  each  other  m  free  trade  and  taidfi*  conflicts,  with- 
/Out  falling  to  presideat  making  and  general  electioneering.  But  how 
^oroQgh  wm  the  disappoiotment  occasioned  to  these,  when  the 
whole  eveoJWbed  only  in  the  forcible  exhibition  of  that  strong  trait 
in  American  character,  which  disposes  it  ever  on  the  side  of  order  and 
sound  government.  There  was  a  proud  proof  furnished  that  union 
yet  exists  amopg  us«  and  love  of  union,  and  that  no  man  or  setof  m^i, 
^o  state  or  set  of  states,  encourages  any  other  desire  than  this,  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  administered  so  as  to  be  felt  benignant- 
\Y  and  equally  by  all.  Not  to  pervert  the  action  of  this  government, 
iHit  to  elevate  it,  by  elevating  its  constituent  parts,  was  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  the  conveotioq  at  Men^phis.  This  w«  see  exhibited  in  almost 
^  first  resolution. 

Resolved — That,  notwithstanding  appearances  indicate  a  disposition 
in  the  G^eral  Gk)yernment  neglectful  of  the  interests  of  the  West,  in- 
dueii^g  the  necessity^  of  copventions  of  the  people,  to  make  better 
Ijtnown  their  conditio^  and  wants,  yet,  this  convention,  far  from  desiring 
to  engender  sectional  prejudices,  or  to  encourage  attempts  to  alienate 
any  portioa  of  ouf  country  from  the  rest,  regard  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West,  as  ONE  PEOPI^E,  in  sympathy  and 
and  interest,  as  in  government  and  country,  and  hold  their  countrymen 
of  every  State  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  closjMy  connected 
and  indissoluble  Union.  t 

When,  in  that  large  assemblage,  a^  individual  arose  to  test  the 
strength  of  ^ling  there,  and  proposed  that  the  time  had  come  ftr  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  westward  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, he  was  rebuked  by  a  vote  of  unanimous  disapproval,  and  his 
proposition  not  even  allowed  to  appear  on  the  Journal  of  the  House. 

The  complete  embodiment  of  evcvjfthing  that  was  discussed  enci  utet- 
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«d  upon  by  this  interesting  body — ^ihe  varions  irnpoxtant  reports  and 
documents  submitted  on  subjects  of  widest  and  most  practical  concern, 
by  men  of  largest  expedence^^has  not  yet  been  furnished  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  when  it  is,  which,  by  authority,  will  be  before  very  long,  there 
will  be  throvm  into  general  distribution  a  mass  of  n^iterial,  upon  which 
varioos  operations  may  be  based,  and  from  which  a  general  enlighten-, 
ment  of  the  popular  mind  may  be  expected  upon  subjects  which  have 
hitherto  been  scarcely  understood  at  all.  We  are  anxioos  for  the 
appearance  of  the  work. 

Our  part,  in  the  present  article,  it  will  be,  to  sum  up  in  a  general  wey 
the  action  of  the  convention,  its  organization  and  composition,  the  cau- 
ses whitch  gave  rise  to  it,  and  the  results  which  are  likely  to  grow  out 
of  its  action  j  we  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  these  heads  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  we  dwell  upon  them  for  the  one  purpose  of 
extending  their  circulation  and  usefullness,  and  perpetuating  their 
memory. 

And  first  of  its  liistory.  Small  causes,  we  are  told,  lead  often  to 
great  results.  The  ostensible  pause  of  this  convention  wop  Id  seem  to 
he  an  example  in  point.  There  were  causes,  to  be  sure,  operating, 
which  would  have  brought  about  the  same  end  sooner  or  later ;  but  the 
coe  we  are  about  to  mention,  gave  the  first  practical  impulse  and  deter- 
mination to  the  whole.  In  March,  1 845,  Capt.  Bingham,  of  Arkan- 
sas, arriyed  in  Memphis,  charged  with  a  mission  in  relation  to  his 
farorite  military  road  to  the  Indian  frontier.  A  public  meeting  was 
called  at  Memphis,  and  a  comn^ittee  appointed  by  it,  chaig^  with  the 
subject  INr.  Shanks,  from  the  committee,  reported  and  suggested  a 
oonyention,  which  assembled  there  in  July.  This,  from  the  baste  in 
which  it  was  got  up,  and  the  limited  extent  of  country  it  embraced, 
was  so  slimly  attended,  that  by  general  consent  the  body  was  adjourned 
over  to  November,  when  a  larger  representation  of  all  the  interests 
might  be  obtained.  Various  committees  were  appointed,  addresses 
published,  and  invitations  extended,  previous  to  adjournment.  The 
result  wat,  that  nearly  six  hundred  delegates  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time,  from  sixteen  states  and  territories,  with  much  of  the  talent  in  the 
country,  and  with  a  statesman  to  preside  over  the  whole,  who,  whatever 
his  individual  views,  must  be  classed  among  the  very  first  arid  highest 
that  the  American  republic  has  ever  produced. 

And  second,  oi  the  organization  and  composition  of  the  convention. 
It  be  will  be  of  general  advantage  that  Uiese  should  be  known  and 
remembered,  that  the  character  of  the  body  may  particularly  appear, 
and  the  respective  strength  of  the  states  and  territories  represented. 
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PRESIDENT. 
HON.  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN,  of  South  Cabolina. 

VIOB  PRESIDENTS. 
Dr.  Jambs  Ovebtoit,  of  Tennessee.  Maj.  A.  Black,  of  South  Carofin*. 

Col.  Jqicc  Harh a,  of  Kentucky.  Gen.  Leonabd  WnrrE,  of  Ulinols. 

Col.  Wm.  Strong,  of  Arkansas.  Db.  Richard  Snsed,  of  N.  Carolina. 

Gen.  Roobr  Barton,  of  Mississippi.         J.  S.  Hawkins,  of  Ohio. 
Capt.  H.  M.  Shrste,  of  Missouri.  Hon.  Wm.  Birch,  of  Indiana. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Clat,  of  Alabama.  Gbk«  A.  C.  Dddgb,  of  Iowa. 

Hon.  Q.  I.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana.  B.  B.  Minob,  of  Wginia. 

Maj.  Gen.  E.  P>  Gaines,  of  Louisiana. 

SBPRETARIES. 
C*  M.  F.  NoLAND,  of  Arkansts.  A.  Y.  S.  Lindslby,  of  Tennessee. 

J.  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bqw,  of  South  Carolipa. 

A*  B.  Chambers,  oi  Missouii  F.  A.  Lxtmsden,  of  Louisiana. 

T.  R  Drinker,  of  Ohio. 

UARB0AUB. 
J«  F.  Fabrihoto9,  L.  C.  Tbezevant,  W.  6.  Morris,  of  Memphis* 

MEBIBERS. 

Western  P£NNSYLVJMnA.^rohn  B.  Butltr.  Greorge  Darsie,  l^hoe,  J.  Bighanv 

Virginia.— B.  B.  Minor,  Chas.  W.  Russell,  A-  T.  Barclay,  Wm.  Shields,  j;.  M. 
Barclay. 

North  Carolina. — Dr.  Richard  Sneed. 

Sottth  Carolina. — ^Hod.  John  C.  Calhoun,  CoL  Jas.  Gradsden,  Major  Alexander 
Black,  Charles  A.  Magwood,  W.  Gatewood,  ?a|rick  Calhoun^^  John  Brice,  J.D.  B» 
De  Bow,  W.  H.  Treacot 

Ai'ABAMA. — T.  Feam,  J.  Penn,  T.  H.  Newman,  T.  M.  Moeley,  J.  L.  Penn,  C^C. 
Gay,  Wm.  B.  Cooper,  David  Dcshler,  Thos.  B.  Murphy,  A.  P.  Calhoim,  F.  B.  Shep- 
herd, Lewis  Troost,  Lewis  Wythe,  Samuel  J.  Ragland,  Monroe  S.  Forst,  Burt  Har-t 
rington,  R.  H.  Leigh,  Dr.  David  J.  Means,  Richard  F.  Nott,  W91.  F.  Pierce,  An., 
thony  Winston,  H. Balientine,  J.  A.  Nooe^  J.  J.  Winston^ 

LouiaiANA.-*Ma>  Gen.  E.  f,  Gaines.  E.  Sewell,  G.  Cmzat,  J.  D.  Fuller,  Alex. 
Baggett,  F.  A  Lumsden,  Eustis  Prescoit,  B.  f.  Flowers,  W.  D.  Crawford,  W.  C, 
Jones,  JuUus  Bennc^  C.  G.  Forshay,  R.  Patterson,  John  Culbertsoiji. 

Texes. — Saml.  Hinton,  J.  T.  Hawkins,  G.  A.  Smith. 

Mississippi. — W.  McCargo,  W.  McMahon,  E.  F.  Buckner,  A.  H.  Douglass,  Jas. 
H.  Maury,  John  Lavins,  Simeon  Oliver,  Samuel  Watson,  Jam^s  Dnpny,  Allen 
Jones,  J.  C.  N.  Robertson,  John  Henry,  Thos.  Williams,  F.  Labatnre,  Geo.  Ware, 
Thos.  Oliver,  H.  G.  Rainey,  B.  Forest,  S.  Powell,  R,  Powers,  S.  Davis,  T.  Hall,  W. 
D.  Ellis,  H.  Robertson,  J.  Robertson,  J.  McGhee,  Col.  (riUiam,  Jesse  TiUnan,  J. 
H.  Miller  Jr.,  R.  W.  Edmonson,  Richard  Bolton,  J.  D.  Bradford,  H.  Goodrich,  E. 
W.  Roots,  J.  T.  Wetherall,  W.  L.  Dogan,  J.  W.  Lumpkin,  W.  Banks.  J.  E.  Kirby» 
Jas.  Ruflin,  A.  Stratton,  J.  N.  Davis,  N.  D.  Coteman,  J.  Stratton,  B.  W.  Bedford,^ 
Dr.  Ellis,  A.  Forter,  H.  Rainey,  W.  M.  Wafbid,  H.  P.  Maxwell,  F.  S.  Leak,  G.  Da, 
▼is,  T.  C.  Hindman,  T.  J.  'Davidson,  R.  M.  Christian,  J.  A.  Pate,  P.  Sanden^  J» 
Simpson,  S.  Benton,  J.  Young,  J.  Hill,  6.  D.  Mathews,  J.  Copewood,  J.  R.  Norr 
fleet,  J.  J.  Howard,  J.  Stegar,  Willie  D.  Crook,  Dr.  Sale,  J.  C.  Thirtell,  J.  liunter,  G. 
K.  Hubbard,  B.  Smith,  J.  Cloud,  W.  Rhodes,  W.  F.  Mason,  J.  T.  Harrelatmi,  W. 
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i^hois,  B.  Sugg,  A.  B.  Bradford,  W.  HemphiU,  J.  Ch«w,  J.  T.  Finley,  N.  ^edge, 
W.  Arthur,  M.  Wilson,  J.  Moeley,  A.  P.  Armisted.  H.  W.  Walter,  O.  Stafford,  M. 
D.  Robertson,  W.  B.  Hamblin,  Roger  Barton,  Leroy  Sims,  £.  Upshaw,  J.  D*  Mar- 
tin, J.  R.  Taylor,W.  A.  Jones,  D.  Poynter,  J.  M.  Green,  J.  B.  Day?  C  Kyle,  J.  B. 
^aat,  R.  Raiford,  J.  Caruthers,  H.  Stovall,  C.  Thomas,  R.  Wall,  M.  Johnson,  G* 
West,  G.  A.  Wilson,  W.  B.  Taylor,  S.  T.  Wyman,  T.  Conkey,  J.  A.  Taliaferro,  C. 
^.  Jones,  J.  Stockhart,  J.  F.  Cushman,  E.  Belcher,  Jas.  Brown,  W.  S.  Jones,  W. 
D.  Day,  J.  F.  Leigh,  J.  Hardeman,  A.  Gillispie,  E.  Moore,  R.  Stokes,  J.  A.  Harston, 
J.  H.  Payne,  R.  J.  Raybum,  J.  Mayrant,  C.  M.  Clifton,  A.  A.  McWaKe,  W.  R. 
Canpble,  E.  R  Church,  J.  P.  Cunningham,  A  G.  Carter,  W.  S.  Bodley,  W.  D. 
Coleman,  A.  H.  Arthur,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Gwinn,  O.  O.  Woodman,  M.  C.  Fulks,  W. 
H.  Hurst,  T.  P.  Weir,  H.  L.  Bingaman,  S.  Murchison,  J.  R.  Stockman,  T.  A.  Don- 
Biphan,  D.  Wren,  A.  Fisk.  E.  Tomei^  H.  Fulkerson,  T.  B.  Hill,  H.  Laird,  H.  Mc- 
Ghee,  J.  M.  Greer,  M.  Woodall,  G.  \V'.  Snuth,  S.  Lewallen,  T.  Mall,  S.  Wooten^ 
Cd.  J.  S.  Calhoun,  Dr.  Sutton,  H.  D.  Bridgere,  J.  S.  Bailey,  M.  McAffe,  R.  H. 
Stokes,  J.  H.  Carson,  E.  Featherson,  W.^mitb,  W.  Hunt,  D  Childress,  D.  Joncs^ 
D.  t.  Bates,  W.  8.  McMurtry,  D.  B.  Wright,  L.  E.  Houston,  Judge  Wadley. 

Tkiwbssee.— W.  Cullom,  J.  ?.  Lenoir,  V.  Sevier,  J.  Fletcher,  J.  W.  Harris,  R. 
S.  Hok  O.  W.  Marr,  W.  Houston,  J.  Whitesides,  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Dr.  James  Over- 
ton, J.  M.  Bass,  J.  T.  Blliston,  J.  B.  Bell,  J.  Shelby,  E.  H.  Foster,  A.  G.  Payne, 
e.  D.  Morgan,  A.  Allison,  W.  Overton,  V.  K.  Stevenson,  W.  G.  Harding,  A.  M. 
Rutledge,  J.  J.  Southall,  A.  W.  Vanlier,  A.  Lindsley,  A.  Ewing,  J.  G.  Harris,  J.  A. 
Porter,  J.  H.  Smith,  W.  E.  Owen,  M.  Watson,  J.  Harding,  W.  Williams,  D.  Craig- 
kead,  J.  Paltereon,  J.  Delafield,  Levi  Prescott,  W.  B.  Morris,  R.  P.  Neely,  W.  Ram- 
say, E.  P.  McGinty,  John  H.  Poston,  Henry,  Cole,  Wm.  I^  Ranki?j^A.  M.  Roee- 
fcorough,  J.  C.  Jones,  C.  W.  Jackson,  J.  OTaokson,  A.  G.  Walker,  John  F.  Pate,  N. 
Perkins,  F.  Degrafienreid,  John  McGavock,  Rev.  E.  H.  Hynes,  W.  T.  Haskell,  S.  J. 
Hays,  W.  P.  Goodwin,  R,  Feoi^r,  Geoige  Snider,  Hon.  Milton  Brown,  Thos.  W. 
Game  well.  A-  Guthrie^  J.  S.  Moore,  A.  Jackson,  Alex.  Greer,  Geo.  W.  Bond,  R.  J. 
Fenner,  Thomas  Ingram,  J.  D.  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Turley,  John  M.  Parker,  Wm.  H. 
BuigesB,  Thomas  JoyBer,fficoigo  Wood,  Ed.  Polk,  Wm.  Irions,  M.  C.  Irwin,  Wm. 
Mcintosh,  J.  T.  Macon,  Calvin  Jones,  Cullen  Barron,  W.  L.  Sommerville,  Pitser 
Miller,  James  Murdough,  Wm.  H.  Armour,  Wm.  Ruffin,  Wm.  Burton,  Wm.  Hoi^- 
ton,  J.  C.  Waddell,  L.  H.  Coe,  John  Cobb,  W.  Shaw,  W.  T.  Brown*  T.  Rivers,  J. 
L»  PuUiam,  Wm.  A  Booth,  B.  W.  Williamson,  E.  Heskins,  J.  C.  Cannon,  Joseph 
Coe,  D.  A  ttendereoir,  Bernard  M.  Patterson,  J.  J.  Potts,  Willis  Reeves,  W.  War- 
Ten,  Dr.  Donhaoo,  A.  Pebbles,  Wm.  C.  Kinney,  G.  Palls,  J.  Hare,  M.  Baugh,  Dr. 
Washingteo,  S.  C.  Jones,  J.  S.  Neal,  B.  Y.  Trotter,  Wm.  J.  Bonner,  F.  G.  Neal, 
R.  H.  Jackaon,  Whitfield  Boyd,  G.  E.  Bowers,  John  R.  Wilson,  Henry  Miller,  Th. 
bofde,  John  P.  Smith,  John  Anderson,  James  Murdough,  James  A.  Whiteside,  E. 
D.  Renfro,  J.  B.  Fonville,  A.*,M.  Thacklcr.  B.  F.  Glass,  John  DoncLson,  E.  W.  Ken- 
ney,  Samuel  Leake»  Samuel  J.  Hays,  William  Battle,  A.  B.  Dubosc,  M.  W.  Golds- 
toy,  Lemuel  Wren,  Benjamin  Cash,  Richard  Williams,  Andrew  Taylor,  Rodo  Mc- 
Irer,  W.  Bond,  Eppy  White,  John  Wilson,  T.  J,  Goldsby,  John  Person,  R.  Massy, 
Thomas  Allen,  T.  B.  Crenshaw,  John  Freeman,  Samuel  Peake,  James  Lenoir, 
John  Hamlin,  Dr.  Siout,  Dr.  Morgan,  Dikaey  Ware,  James  Locke,  T.  Davis,  Jas. 
Kimbrough,  John  Pope,  John  IX  White,  E.  M.  Yerger,  A.  M.  Looney,  J.  W.  A. 
Petttt,  John  P.  Treaevant,  B.  F.  Kiernan,  C.  Irving,  W.  Christian,  E,  McGinney, 
B,  J.  J.  Finley,  R.  Topp,  J.  R.  Maltby,  W.  T.  Brown,  E.  S.  Davis,  L.  Shanks,  J. 
Womlkmt  E.  H.  Porter,  D.  Looney,  L.  Pope  Jr.,  H.  G.  Smith,  George  L.  Holmes,  F. 
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S.  Latham,  Jesse  Alfen,  Jamss  Sea  well,  W«  F.  Davis,  Seth  Wheatley,  M;  B  WiiT' 
Chester,  L.  C.  Trescvant,  J.  H*  McMahon,  William  Connell,  J.  T.  Farrin^ony 
John  Trigg,  B.  Gibbon,  T.  S.  Foster,  V.  D.  Bafry,  B,  B.  Blume/H.  VanPelt,  E* 
Hickman,  P.  G^Oaines,  W.  A.  Blythe,  Dr.  Dunn,  Dr.  Dubois,  I..E.  Banks,  A.  R. 
Herron,  E.  G.  Shields,  R.H.  Patillo,  J.  Wright,  S.  P.  Walker,  A.  Debbctiy,  G.  D* 
Leary,  A.  M.  Fackier,  W.  Ramsay,  J.  H.  Mills,  J.  A.  Talliideroy  J.KackweU. 

AbxanSas;, — ^W.  D.  Ferguson,  W.  96rong,  D.  H.  Bingham,  A.  G.  Meyers,  C.  F# 
Noland,  T.  Farelly,  J.  MilUkin,  M.  H.  Izzard,  C.  I*  Sullivan,  F.  E.  Patrick,  W. 
T.  Tully^  G.  W.  Dnderhill,  W.  D.  Dabney,  G.  S.  Fogleman,  B.  Odle,  T.  W.  Col- 
lins, P.  G,  Reeves,  H.  W.  Anderson^  Gen.  John  Preston,  Hon.  W.  R.  Sebastian, 
T.  P.  Craighead,  F.  W.  TaprtaU. 

Mis9ouBi. — J.  H.  liucas,  S.  Blood,  Hsrdage  Lane,  J;  A.  Hedges,  D.  M.  Kennett, 
G.  Collier,  H.  M.  Shrevc,  A.  B.  Chambers,  R.  Walsh,  S.  Penn,  J.  E.  Yeatman,  J- 
Glasgow,  A.  Wilgus,  T.  Allen,  J.  Maguire,  G.  W,  Goode,  J.  M.  Field,  G»  Byrne, 
A.  P.  Ladoux,  W.  M.  McPheeters,  W.  F.  Wright,  D.  Chambers,  F.  Loring,  D^ 
Mortimer,  R  F.  Chouteau,  F.  Rosier,  M.  O.  Bannon,  E.  W.  Harris,  H.  P.  Malsey, 
O.  M.  Netherton,  J.  B.  Martin,  J.  H.  Walker,  E.  B.  Lavalle,  O.  Canitheis,  T, 
McLone,  Dr.  J.  Germain. 

Kentucky.— Capt  P.  Barret,  W.  Riddley  D.  McAlister,  R.  Triplett,  L.  Sanders-, 
J.  Beckwhh,  Geo,  Venflble,  D.  Banks,  J.  Stiles,  John  Hanna,  R,  A.  Hatchci,  D» 
Givins,  D.  W.  Patterson,  E  C.  Snyder,  L.  M.  Flournoy,  J.  Guthrie,  J.  L.  Shreve, 
T.  Smith,  J.  Speed,  J.  Doup,  J.  Miller,  B.  Ballard^  G.  W.  Weiasinger,  (k  MaUory. 

Iu,uf ois.— Gov.  T.  Ford,  W.  B.  Scatcs,  H.  Eddy,  L.  White,  T,  L.  Hick,  J.  WalF, 
M.  K.  hawler,  J.  Crenshaw,  S.  A.  Booker,  &  a  Hayes,  R.  9.  Nelson,  J.  T.  Davis, 
Wm.  McBeOT.  J.  T.  Davis,  J.  Dougherty,  J.  B*reeraan,  M.  M.  M'Curdy,  C.  H, 
Constable,  wTwalter8,*L.  Scott,  W.  Ross,  John  Shillaber. 

IwDiANA.— 'A.  T.  Ellis,  W.  Bruch,  W*  J,  Wi«e.  T.  Bishop;  J  Chandksr,  Dr.  Evans, 
G.  W.  Lane. 

Iowa.— A.  C.  Dodge,  W.  B.  Ewing,  J.  G.  Edivards,  H.  T.  Reed. 

Omo.— .J.  a  Hawkins,  J.  Bradford,  C.  Cist,  T.  B.  Drinker,  N.  Scoonmakfcr,  W. 
Kinney,  E.  Hamilton,  Elwood  Fisher,  T.  W.  Whitby,  J.  Given,  Isaac  Given,  G. 
Graham,  S.  J.  Kellogg,  J.  A^  Briggs. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  bringing  the  great  weight  atid  influence  of  his  char- 
-acter  to  the  cbair,  and  his  experience  in  governing  deliberative  assem- 
blies, was  enabled  to  concentrate  the  action  of  the  body  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  would  be  of  general  interest  Without  this  concentration,  the 
danger  was  of  wasting  valuable  time  upon  minor  and  unimportant 
points ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  end  of  defeating  the  very  objects  of  the 
assemblage.  Many  there  were,  doubtless,  present,  who  were  furnished 
with  re|pdy  arguments  and  finely  ordered  speeches,  to  be  made  upon 
occasion,  in  relation  to  infinite  local  schemes  and  enterprises,  which  had 
far  better  be  presented  in  sectional  conventions,  and  which  would  have 
been  inappropriate  in  this.  The  main  matter  then  was,  to  exclude  all 
of  this,  and  to  settle  down  upon  certain  leading  principles  of  action. 
This,  by  a  happy  system  of  management,  was  effected. 

That  we  may  perceive  how  various  were  the  propositions  which 
were  intended  to  be  presented,  and  which  were  actually  submitted, 
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it  will  be  necLjjMly  to  devote  some  i^ce  to  tfieir  consiebrationj 
Those  who  were  *  Interested  in  the  navigation  of  western  rivers^ 
were  urgent  in  pressing  the  claims  of  each  particular  stretftn.  The  Ten^ 
ne8see»  the  Illinois,  the  Osage,  the  Ohio,  the  Red  River,  as  well  as  the 
&ther  of  rivers  himself  with  all  their  shoals  and  obstructions,  their 
bars  and  shagSj  oc(iupied  a  place  in  the  great  schedule  of  contemplated 
western  appropriation  and  improvement.  Nor  only  these,  there  were 
those  who  would  have  fain  played  their  oratory  upon  the  rippling 
stream,  which  almost  noiselessly  wends  its  course  by  the  side  of  their 
native  village.  The  youngest  offspring  of  the  father  of  rivers  would 
B4>t  think  itself  deserving  of  neglect. 

The  navigation  of  streams  and  rivers  being  provided  for,  their  mari- 
time defences,  and  their  banks  and  levees,  came  next  in  order ;  and  here 
the  schemes  which  had  b^n  discussed  in  the  'public  prints,  were  so 
many,  and  some  of  them  so  vast,  that  it  required  no  little  grasp  of 
mind  to  comprehend  and  embrace  them.  The  millions  of  acres  of 
land  located  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  etc:,  drowned  by  the 
overflowing  river  tides,  of  no  value  whatever  whilst  in  this  condition* 
and  really  generating  disease  upon  the  country  eround — lands,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  Congress  had  been  memorializedi  and  a  report  in  their 
favor  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Linn,  were  of  course  ably  presented. 
But  then,  there  was  danger  her6  ef  injuring  a  really  good  cause,  by 
presenting  too  much  at  a  time.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  alarming 
men,  by  exhibiting  a  wbole  subject  to  them  at  once,  particularly  if  it 
be  a  vast  one,  when,  by  exhibiting  each  particular  part  in  succession^ 
and  dwelling  upon  it,  you  prepare  them  for  understanding  and  adopt- 
ing these  parts  when  taken  together.  And  this  remark  appliesi  with 
equal  force,  to  the  propositioi)^  for  armaments  and  naval  fleets  on  the 
western  rivers,  dry-docks,  armories  and  navy  yards,  military  roads  and 
fortiflcations,  frontier  defences  and  numerous  other  equally  important 
matters.  These  things  are  all  necessary,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be 
had ;  but  great  i^isdom  and  discretion  are  required  in  presenting  them 
at  proper  times  and  in  proper  proportions,  so  that  more,  may  not 
be  urged  at  one  period  upon  the  country,  than  the  public  purse 
would  be  able  to  endure :  the  result  of  which  must  be,  in  every  instance^ 
disappointment  and  defeat.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  vast, 
and  are  to  be  developed,  and  their  defences  arc  of  highest  consideration  \ 
bat  these  things  can  only  be  achieved  in  the  re£[ular  and  natural  pro- 
gress of  things. 

It  would  be  needless  to  run*on  in  this  connection,  to  speak  of  the 
innumerable  subjects  which  the  public  prints,  in  every  part  of  thecoun- 
country,  had  been  suggesting  for  a  month  before  that  the  convention 
would  naturally  and  properly  consider.  This  chaotic  mass  was  reduced 
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lo  order,  by  certain  practical  and  buwoefls  men,  and  everything  which 
promised  only  to  disarrange  and  perplex  the  action  of  the  body,  was  al 
once  cast  off  '  When  this  was  ^ected,  it  was  perceived,  at  once,  that 
the  high  purposes  of  the  convention  would  certainly  be  carried  out 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  opening  address,  on  taking  the  chair,  presented 
to  admirable  view  of  the  whole  field  which  cbuld  be  properly  and 
practically  embraced.     He  did  not  wish  to  touch  lipon  mooted  ques- 
tions, and  was  happy  to  perceive,  in  the  call  bf  the  conventidli,  a  deter- 
mination to  exclude  everythiug  which  might,  by  a  possibility,  draw 
tout   political  prejudices.     The  west,  south-west,  and  south,  were  to 
him  deeply  interesting  portions  of  the  union,  and  whatever  would  tend  ta 
elevate  theni,  would  meet  with  hid  hearty  cd-operation.      These  were 
Ihe  great  agricultural  divisions,  whether  terminating  on  the  southern 
Atlantic,  on  the  extended  gulf,  or  running  backward  of  the  Alleghany 
hiountaios  and  reaching  td  the  Lakes.     In  these  sections,  two  things 
bext  to  the  production,  was  the  distribution  of  their  wealth  in  propet 
biarkets,  with  a  dommand  of  those  markets,  and  the  military  and 
naval  safeguards  which  could  be  thrown  around  the  various  neees- 
f^ry  transportations.      lie  did   not,   hiniself,  believe  ill  the  power 
bf  the  General  Government  to  donduct  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
hient.     He  had,  independently  of  other  objections,  seeil  the  evil  effect^ 
bf  it,  in  too  many  instances,  where  it  has  been  attempted,  and  the  system 
bf  log-rolling  which  ensued ,  but,  in  relation  to  the  great  highway  of 
\vestem  conimerce,  at  least,  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  country — the 
Mississippi — ^he  did  not,  for  a  nloment,  question  that  government  was  ad 
hiuch  obligated  to  j^otect,  defend,  and  improve,  itiin  every  particular^ 
tts  it  was  to  conduct  these  operations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     It  was 
the  genius  of  our  government,  and  what  pras  to  him  its  beautiful  feature^ 
that  what  individual  enterprise  could  effect  alone,  was  to  be  left  to  indi. 
vidual  enterprise;  what  a  state  and  individuals  could  achieve  togeth^, 
Was  left  to  the  joint  action  of  states  and  individuals ;  but,  what  neither 
bf  these,  separately  or  conjoined,  were  able  to  accomplish,  that,  and 
that  only,  was  the  province  of  the  Federal  Grovemment.     He  thought 
this  was  the  case  in  reference  to  the  Mississippi  river.     There  was  an 
indirect  aid,  however,  which  might  be  furnished  by  the  federal  arm,  to 
internal  improvement  schemes.  As  a  land  proprietor,  (a  position  which 
he  hoped  it  would  not  long  occupy,)  the  government,  in  consideration 
of  the  improved  value  of  its  public  domain,  might  grant  alternate  sec- 
tions of  unoccupied  land  to  the  roads,  etc.,  proposing  to  pass  through 
it.     A  quid  pro  quo  was  only  fair  when  a  real  benefit  was  obtained. 
A  bounty,  too,  might  be  furnished  to  rail-roads,  by  allowing  their  iron 
duty  free,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
per  mile.    This  would  not,  he  thought,  interfere  with  the  manufactur- 
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pfs  of  iron  at  ftoaie,  mtice,  he  had-  it  on  good  authority  that  they 
couM  produce  it  as  cheap  as  ihe  foreign  article,  taking  all  things 
together,  and  the  boui^  afforded  thera  by  goverpment  now,  >vouId  only 
enable  them,  ijnder  the  influence  of  monopoly,  to  keep  up  prices  for  a 
long  period  far  above  what  would  otherwise  satisfy.  In  regard  to 
the  various  railroad  schemes  in  contemplation,  he  considered  that  which 
pought  to  connect  the  southern  seaboard  with  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as 
most  important  irt  every  particular.  Commercially.it  threw  open  markets 
to  western  produce,  a^all  times  and  seasons,  and  furnished  two  outlets, 
where  bitt  one  had  existed  befof  e.  In  a  time  of  war,  there  could  be  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  might 
be  blockaded,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  swept  by  foreign  cruisers, 
and  the  vast  produce  of  thi^  valley  would  not  be  leA  to  perish,  but 
could  seek  its  eastward  passage  ia  safety  to  the  Atlaptic  ports^ — and 
when  the  canal,  of  which  he  was  much  in  favor,  was  constructed,  iui 
way  to  the  lakes  would  be  equally  open  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
year.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Calhoun  dwelt  upon  the  rare  advantage^ 
possessed  by  the  regions  of  the  south  and  west  above  al)  others  on  the 
globe — their  fertility,  their  diversity  of  cjimate  apd  production,  theit 
geographical  position — And  ventured  to  predict  that  in  Jess  than  one 
generation,  should  the  union  continue,  (which  he  )ioped  would  be  per- 
petual,) the  west  would  be  engaged  ip  deliberatlops  to  extepd  its  con- 
nection with  the  Pacific,  as  it  now  was  with  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the 
connection  would  be  as  intimate  with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  "In  thp 
^,  the  conm^ce  of  both  would  b)s  commapded,  apd  the  great  valley 
become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  ous 
great  union,  if  we  si^all  preserve  our  liberty  and  our  free  popular 
institutions.'' 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upoi)  this  address  than  wp  Hitended,  b|it  th^ 
high  source  from  which  it  emanated,  apd  the  bearing  which  it  is  likely 
to  have  upon  the  best  ipterests  of  the  country,  operated  so  much  upoi^ 
our  mind^  that  we  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  casual  reference. 

The  following  were  the  committees  appointed  by  the  convention,  and 

the  difibrent  subjects  with  which  they  were  charged : — 

Committee  on  the  Military  and  Naval  Resources^  and  Necessities 
of  the  South  and  West-r-Roget  Barton  of  Mississippi,  chairman— 
monbers  from  Alabama,  Tennessee^  Louisiana,  Indiana,  South  Caror 
lina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri 

Committee  on  Imfrovement  of  the  Ohio  Ricer. — Thos.  J.  Bigham 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman — members  from  Indiana,  Missoori,  Ohio» 
Yiiginia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Improvement  of  Western  Rivers.^^A.  B.  Chambfit 
ai  Missouri,  chairman — members  from  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Tomes- 
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see,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsjrlvania,  Louisiana,  KenAicky,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  and  Al£U»ma. 

CommiUee  on  Forts  and  Defences,  and  Indian  Frontier  West — A. 
G.  Meyers  of  Arkansas,  chairman — members  from  Missouri,  Texas,. 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Western  Mails. — M.  B.  Winchester  of  Tennessee,, 
chairman — members  from  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  Manufactures  in  the  South. — Abner  D.  Parke  of 
Tennessee,  chairman — ^members  from  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  lUinois,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Western  Marine  Hospitals, — Dr.  W.  Christian  of 
Tennessee,  chairman — members  from  Missouri,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Texas,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Arkansas^ 
and  Louisiana. 

Committee  on  Leveeing  and  Reclaiming  the  Public  Lowlands  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Large  Western  Rivers. — David  Craighead  of 
Tennessee,  chairman — members  from  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Connection  of  the  Lakes  with  Western  Rivers  by  Skip 
Canal. — W.  Walters  of  Illinois,  chairman — ^members  from  IlUnoie, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

Committee  on  Railroad  Connection  of  Southern  Atlantic  Ports  with 
the  Mississippi  River. — Robertson  Topp  of  Tennessee,  chairman — 
(Col.  Gadsden  of  South  Carolina,  presented  the  Report) — members 
from  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
Arkansas,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and.  South  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Western  Armory. — Henry  Eddy  of  Illinois,  chair- 
man— ^members  from  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky. 

Committee  on  Military  Road  through  Arkansas. — D.  H.  Bingham 
of  Arkansas,  chairman — ^members  from  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  and  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Lakes,  Harbors,  and  Defences. — ^Jas.  A.  Briggs  of 
Ohio,  chairman — members  from  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana. 

Committee  on  Warehousing  Sysiem.-^-B.  B.  Minor  of  Virginia, 
chairman — members  from  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Misr 
^issip^  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  and  Indiana. 

These  committees  were  suggested  for  the  most  part  by  the  respective 
delegations,  and  comprised,  in  general,  the  practical  and  business  men  of 
oach,  and  frequently  the  men  of  largest  capacities.  Information  had 
been  colleoted  and  reports  drawn  up  by  many,  long  before  the  meeting 
of  the  convention,  to  be  presented  before  it  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
no  other  disposition  could  be  nuide  of  these,  from  the  press  of  time, 
tha^  a  place  upon  the  table  to  await  an  appearance  in  print.   Had  they 
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been  read  and  consklered,  much  new  matter  might  hare  be^  added, 
and  mnch  perhaps  stricken  out  As  it  is,  the  convention  could  hardly 
be  considered  responsible  for  all  the  sentiments  of  the  reports,  since  bnt 
two  or  three  of  them  were  fully  presented.  The  character  ot  thoee  by 
whom  they  were  drawn,  however,  is  at  least  some  surety  for  their  con- 
Cents;  and  the  general  rule  excluded  from  consideration  anything  upon 
which  there  was  any  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

We  shall,  under  the  several  heads,  refia:  to  some  of  these  reports  in 
the  succeeding  pages  of  our  work.  They  vrill  furnish  maternl  for 
commeni  on  iiiture  occasions,  for  at  present  we  can  do  no  more  than 
introduce  the  general  matter  which  was  acted  upon  by  almost  unani- 
mous consent  There  was  nothing  whioh  aibrded  a  better  evidence 
of  the  good  feelings,  and  disposition  for  equality  and  iaimesS)  which  pre- 
vailed than  the  plan  adopted  in  taking  the  sense  of  the  housa  Asingle 
delegate  from  North  Carolina  or  Texas,  had  as  much  power  and  in- 
flnenceas  the  two  hundred  and  fiAy  from  Tennessee ;  and  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  not  contemplated  in  the  original  call,  was  invited  in 
by  acclamation,  and  her  delegate  placed  upon  the  list  of  Vice-Presi- 
dents. The  votes  were  by  States  and  Territories,  each  having  an 
equal  voice  without  regard  to  representation. 

A  member  from  Mississippi,  Jviige  Cliffion,  offered  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, summing  up  and  embracing  the  subjects  of  most  of  the  impor- 
tant resolutions  which  accompanied  the  reports.  These  were  intended 
to  &u:ilitate  jtrogresSi  but  they  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the  time,  and 
aierwards  in  part  engrafted  upon  the  report  of  a  final  committee  of  one 
frmn  each  of  the  States.  Judge  Cliffton's  proposition  to  admit  railroad 
inMi  duty  free  met  with  objection  and  opposition,  and  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. We  give  his  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  railroad^  which 
differs  somewhat  from  the  one  finally  adopted. 

Resolved:—''  That  the  exteosion  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
railroad  to  Mills  Fbint  in  Kentucky,  to  Nashville  and  Memphis  in 
Teonefsee,  nnd  to  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  Rodney,  in  Mississippi,  is 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  of  our  Southern  Atlantic  border ;  and  that  the  consideration  of 
Congress  is  respectfhlly  invoked  to  the  propriety  of  rendering  such  aid, 
as  can  be  constitutionally  given,  by  granting  alternate  sections  of  the 
public  lands,  or  otherwise,  in  view  of  the  improved  focilities  to  be 
thereby  afforded  for  tnuu^rting  the  public  mails  and  troops  and  munt- 
tioBt  of  war." 

The  committee,  charged  with  the  prqwiration  and  adjustment  of  all 
matter  offered  for  the  ftnnl  action  of  the  convention,  consisted  of  one 
from  each  of  the  States,  as  follows : — 
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Gov,  J.  C.  Jones,  Tenessee.  T.  J.  Bigham,  PtnnsylyanMu 

Jas.  Guthrie,  Kentucky.  J.  H.  Lucas,  Missouri. 

T.  B.  Craighead,  Arkansas.         C.  C.  Clay,  Alabama. 
Col.  Jas.  Gadsden,  S.  Carolina.    C.  R.  Clifton,  Mississippi. 
W.  P.  ScATEs,  Illinois.  Elwood  Fisher,  Ohio. 

H.  T.  Reed,  Iowa.  A.  T.  Ellis,  Indiana. 

B.  B.  Minor.  Virginia.  R.  Sneed,  North  Carolina. 

This  committee  offered  a  set  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  almost 
without  debate.  Two  others  were  added  on  by  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  bar  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Arkansas  road,  which  were  only  forced 
throQgh  by  a  long  and  exciting  discussion,  in  which  the  delegates  fVom 
these  sections  took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  Alabama  delegation  were 
earnest  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  bar  in  front  of  Mobile,  but  com- 
ing at  a  late  stage  in  the  proceeduigs,  the  vote  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
very  near  unanimous. 

We  give  the  resolutions : — 

1st. — Resolved,  That  the  reports  of  the  various  committees,  presented 
to  the  convention,  ba  printed,  together  with  such  documents  accompany- 
ing them,  as  the  Conmiittee  appointed  to  supervise  the  printing  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  shall  deem  necessary. 

2d. — Resolved^  That  safe  communication  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  interior,  afforded  by  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
livers  and  their  principal  tributaries,  is  indispensable  to  the  defence  of 
the  country  in  time  of  war,  and  essential  also  to  its  commerce. 

3d. — Resolved^  That  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the  navi- 
gation of  those  great  rivers,  are  objects  as  strictly  national  as  any  other 
preparation  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  such  improvements 
are  deemed  by  this  convention  impracticable  by  the  States,  or  indivi- 
dual enterprise,  and  call  for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  same  by 
the  General  Government. 

4th. — Resolved^  That  the  deepening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
so  as  to  pass  ships  of  the  largest  class,  cost  what  it  may,  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  nation,  and  would  greatly  promote  the  general  prosperity. 

5th. — Resolved^  That  if  the  policy  of  reinforcing  our  Navy  with  war 
steamers  be  adopted,  the  western  waters  are  proper  sources  of  supply, 
as  they  abound  in  iron,  the  best  material  for  their  construction,  and  in 
Jead  and  copper,  important  materials  for  munitions  of  war ;  provi- 
sions also  bemg  cheap,  and  the  skill  requisite  for  their  construction  and 
navigation  being  ample  in  this  region,  which  already  possesses  the 
largest  steam  commercial  marine  in  the  world. 

6th. — Resolved,  That  the  project  of  connecting  the  Mississippi  river 
with  the  Lakes  of  the  North,  by  a  ship  canal,  and  thus  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  a  measure  worthy  of  the  enlightened  consideration 
of  Congress. 

7th. — Resolved,  That  the  intercourse  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  ought  to  be  preserved  unimpaired,  and  that  am- 
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jrfe  military  and  naval  defences  and  additional  light-houses  and  beacons 
should  be  established  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at 
the  most  eligible  points. 

8th. — Resolved,  That  the  Gulf  and  Lake  coasts  are  greater  in  extent 
than  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  that  the  interests  to  be  defended  in  one  quar- 
ter are  quite  as  important,  and  altogether  as  national  as  those  in  the 
other ;  and  that  the  expenditures  required  for  the  proper  defences  of  the 
Gulf  and  Lakes  ^vill  fall  far  short  of  what  has  been  freely  voted  for 
the  coast  defences  of  the  Atlantic.  -. 

9th. — Resolved,  That  Congress  should  establish  a  National  Armory 
and  Foundry  at  some  point  on  the  western  waters,  at  as  early  a  period 
as  practicable. 

10th. — Resolved,  That  the  Marine  Hospitals  on  the  western  and  ^ 
southern  waters,  the  construction  of  which  has  been  commenced  or 
authorized  by  Congress,  ought  to  be  prosecuted  to  completion  with  the 
least  practicable  delay. 

1  ItL — Resolved,  That  the  Mail  service  of  the  West  and  South 
requires  great  improvement  in  speed  and  regularity,  particularly  on 
the  western  rivers,  and  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  prompt 
extensioii,  by  Government,  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  into  or  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

12th — Resolved,  That  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain,  lying 
on  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries,  now  worthless  for  purposes 
of  cultivation,  might  be  reclaimed  by  throwing  up  embankments,  so  as 
to  prevent  overflow ;  and  that  this  convention  recommend  such  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  accomplish  that  object,  by  grant  of  said 
lands  or  an  appropriation  of  money. 

13th. — Resolved,  That  Railroads  and  communications  from  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  in  giving  greater  ^ 
fecilities  to  trade,  greater  despatch  in  traveling,  and  in  developing  new 
sources  of  wealth,  are,  in  all  their  salutary  influences,  on  the  commer- 
cial, social,  and  political  relations,  strongly  urged  upoii,  the  considera- 
tion and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  West :  and  tney  are  the  more 
recocnmended  as  works  within  the  power  of  private  enterprise  to  con- 
atruct,  and  as  aflbrding  profitable  investment  of  capital. 

14th. — Resolved,  That  in  order  that  the  earliest  opportunity  may  be 
affi>rded  for  private  individuals  and  enterprise  to  direct  their  capital  and 
energies  to  the  completion  of  the  important  roads  projected,  the  conven- 
tion recommend  to  the  delegations  present,  to  appoint  committees 
charged  with  the  duty  of  prompt  and  early  applications  to  their  respec- 
tive Legislatures,  for  charters  to  construct  such  roads  as  may  pass 
through  their  States ;  and  to  ask  such  aid  and  patronage  from  said 
States  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  may  deem  proper  and  necessary,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  works. 

15th. — Resolved,  That  as  many  of  the  roads  projected  may  pass 
through  t)ie  public  domain,  this  convention  would  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  consideration  of  Congress,  the  equity  of  granting  the  right  of 
way  and  alternate  sections,  in  aid  of  the  works  so  situated — such  grant, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  being  no  more  than  a  fair  compensa- 
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tiMi  paid  by  the  proprietor  for  the  eqlnuicod  vftfaie  fmpaited  to  die  sec* 
tiona  of  land  retain^  hy  Government 

l^atL— Resolved,  That  efficient  steps  should  be  taken  bv  the  General 
Government  to  move  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
Mississippi,  opposito  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  so  that  the  harbor  there 
may  at  all  times  be  accessible,  as  obiects  of  public  utility,  and  of  a  na- 
tional character,  and  cantirely  beyond  the  ability  of  Missouri  to  accom- 
plish. 

nt\i.—Reiolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  Congress  ahouH  make  an 
af|HK>priation  of  money,  for  the  pnrpose  of  completing  the  Military 
Aoad  from  the  west  bank  of  tiie  Missisaq>pi  (opposite  Memphis) 
through  the. swamps,  to  the  highlands  in  Arkansas,  m  the  direction  of 
the  various  military  posts  on  the  western  frontier. 

18th. — Resolved,  That  a  Dry  Dock,  and  convenient  arrangement,  for 
the  repairs  and  refitting  of  Government  vessels,  should  be  established 
at  some  suitable  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

19th. — Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  a  commktee  ol  five 
members  of  this  convention,  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  various 
topics  embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

20th. — Resolved,  That  the  president  also  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
members  of  this  convention,  to  address  our  conmion  constituents  on  the 
same  subjects. 

The  Committee  oa  the  Warehousing  System  having  made  a  divided 
X^K^rt,  this  interesting  subject  does  not  appear  among  the  resolutiobs. 
We  shall,  in  another  page,  discuss  the  subject  at  large,  and  exhibit  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  exclusion ;  at  present  we  simply  refer  to  it 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  draw  up  the  memo- 
rial and  address,  provided  for  in  the  19th  and  20th  resolutions  :r- 

To  memarialize  Congress : — 

CoL.  J.  Gabsbbn,  of  South  Carolina. 
J.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky. 
R  Barton,  of  Mississippi. 
Lkroy  Pops,  of  Tennessee. 
J.  LucA,  of  Missouri. 

To  prepare  Address : — 

Hon.  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee. 
Thos.  Fbarn,  of  Alabama. 
L.  Shanks,  of  Tennessee. 
J.  S.  Haves,  of  Illinois. 
Ellwood  Fisher,  of  Ohio. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  remarks  on  the  Memphis  Convention, 
we  cannot  bat  dwell  for  a  moment  tqpon  that  happy  union  and  co-ope- 
ration which  it  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  whole  south  and  west  They 
are  bound  together  by  ties  which  can  never  be  severed.  Amid  all  the 
bitterness  and  jealousies  which  political  influences  have  begotten,  there 
is  too  much  in  common  between  these  sections,  too  many  similaf  interests 
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exMt,  loo  rtaay  wymftt^es  and  collections,  for  tbem  erer  to  act  other- 
wise Uun  uaited.  Boond  together  in  this  way,  their  deatinies  are  one. 
Eleratfld  9r  depreesed,  it  must  be  together.  No  other  seouqus  in  the 
union  have  reasooa  so  otroog  for  maiDtainiag  their  interesting  relation. 
We  r^oice  to  see  this  felt  and  acknowledged.  We  rejoice  to  see  the 
Pkhnelto  State  and  the  time-honored  Dominion,  sending  their  sona  to 
■hake  hands  with  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  distant  Arhanaas.  We  hail 
Teiaa,  our  yonsger  sister,  leavrng  her  Onlf  seat  to  hold  conrerse  with 
the  distant  Lakes.  It  is  a  beautiful  (Ammingling,  and  long,  -long  after 
(he  occasion  has  posed  away,  the  remembraoce  of  this  assemblage,  on 
the  high  bluffi  of  the  fiither  of  rivers,  will  Ii?e  ftesh  in  memory ; — 
erery  bosom  will  retain  the  kindly  influences  which  were  exerted, 
and  when  the  south  and  the  west  are'  interested,  we  will  ever  feel  that 
we  are  brothers  all — all  citizens  of  one  olorious  Union  ! 


Ait.  in,-80DTH£RN  ATLANTIC  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RAILROAD. 

This  is  an  age  of  railroads,  but  the  one  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider has  received  such  general  and  hearty  approval,  and  has  of  late 
obtained  such  an  impetus  from  simultaneous  movements  in  ' 
tion  through  which  it  is  to  be  pa&sed,  and  with  which  it  is  t 
nected,  that  we  are  no  longer  to  look  upon  it  as  a  project,  a  j 
ical  ondeitsking,  but  as  something  certain,  something,  in  the  ei 
langnage  of  its  active  advocate,  already  accomplished.     As 
SB  1831,  Stephen  Elliott  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  good  old  days  of  the 
So%thern  Qvarttrly,  cast  his  eyes  from  Charleston  westward,  and  was 
(hongbt  a  visionary  for  suggesting  steam  and  locomotives.      Three 
years  after.  General  Qaines,  of  Louisiana,  was  found  pressing  the  mat- 
ter u^eatly  upon  the  government ;   and  Col.  Long,  in  consequence, 
waa  sent  out  to  make  the  survey.      South  Carolina,  about  this  period, 
had  compromised  her  difficulties,  and  waa  eager  to  revive  her  pristine 
posperity.     She  looked  around  for  the  causes  of  her  decay,  and  con- 
Te&ed  her  merchants  to  talk  on  foreign  commerce  and  western  railroads. 
Orer  the  mountains  she  sought  to  strike  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  and 
Cinciniiati.    Vhe  noble  Hayne  died  in  the  service  of  the  enterprise ; 
(rat  it  all  failed,  and  the  "  grass"  continued  to  "  grow  in  the  streets  of 
Cfaarlealoa." 

Skiwly  and  surely  the  spirit  of  enterprise  hsa  been  moving  along 
from  that  day  to  this.  It  haa  never  talked  of  the  Mississippi,  Savan- 
nah, and  Charleston,  but  it  has  been  working  its  way  onward,  looking 
to  the  West  Wtthoot  a  grand  scheme  at  its  incipiency,  it  is  reaching 
toa  p     ~ 
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From  Charleston  to  Augusta,  there  is  a  railroad  operating,  at  one 

time  the  longest  in  the  Union,  and  in  a  condition  now  of  prosperity 

seldom  surpassed.     Georgia  hgis  taken  up  the  line  thence,  and  away  in 

the  north-westward  of  the  state  has  fixed  a  point,  or  nature  has  fixed  it 

for  her,  where  her  railroads  from  Augusta  and  Savannsih  terminate. 

These  roads,  too,  have  of  late  been  doing  a  handsomely  remunerating 

business. 

The  receipts  on  148  miles  of  the  Central  Railroad,  from  Savan-> 

nah  to  Macon,  for  the  year  eniihg  let  April,  1843,  were...  1^248^6 
Expenses  same  time 109,819 

1384J07 
For  the  year  ending  December  Ist,  1843, 190  miles  in  operation. 

Receipts $227^1 

Expenses 134,341 

4|per  cent  on  cost 93,190 

For  the  last  year  the  road  yielded  over  6  per  cent  upon  the  original 

cost 

For  the  six  months  ending  1st  October,  1844,  the  gross  receipts  of  the 

Charlestion   and  Augusta  "Railroad,  were  $283,409;  the  expenses 

$180,000,  leaving  $103,409  to  be  divided  between  34,000  shares,  more 

than  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

From  the  point  Atlanta,  as  a  centre,  routes  projected  and  in  course 
of  constructioti,  radiate  in  every  direction.  Virginia  has  it  in  contem- 
plation to  strike  here  from  Richmond.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  strug- 
gling with  the  same  object,  and  Mobile  would  gladly  obviate  her 
tedious  and  uncertain  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Alabama  river,  by 
adopting  a  similar  connection.  Nor  are  we  to  suppoi^  that  New  Or- 
leans will  slumber  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  her  being  injuriously 
affected. 

South-westward  from  Atlanta,  Vicksburg  and  Natchoz  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  lately  been  awakened,  and  their  delegates,  in  the  late  con- 
vention, had  their  charts  and  surveys  ready  to  exhibit  how  soon  they 
were  prepared  to  add  on  links  to  the  great  chain  connecting  the  sea- 
board  with  the  Talley.  Nor  only  this,  westward  still  is  the  scheme  of 
enterprise^ — ^through  the  northern  parts  of  Louisiana,  away  onward  into 
Texas,  in  the  direction  of  California.  Said  one  of  these  delegates,  and 
a  man  of  extended  views : 

"  The  route  intersects  centrally,  and  crosses  the  cotton  region — em- 
phatically   THE   COTTON    REGION    OF   THE    SOUTH the   StatCS   of 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  if  extended  out  to 
Texas,  that  portion  of  Louisiana  which  holds  her  garden  lands — 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  Tensas,  Ouachita,  Black  and  Red  Riv- 
ers. It  would  be  another  Father  of  rivers,  or  rather  an  iron  stream, 
intersecting  and  blessing  a  region  almost  as  goeat  in  extent  as  that 
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he  blassea  Hie  accomplishmaat  of  thia  grand  scheme  of  internal 
improvement  would  do  away  with  all  necessity  for  the  long  projected 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Florida.  Cuba  would  bo  no  longer 
the  Key  of  the  Gulf  In  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  she  could  do 
us  but  little  harm,  while  a  line  of  dangerous  coast  navigation  of  near 
fifteen  handred  miles,  would  be  avoided.  The  terrors  of  the  Florida 
re^  would  be  obviated — since  freight  and  passengers,  for  the  imme- 
diate and  adjacent  regions  of  the  South,  would  seek  this  channel  of 
transportation,  and  New  Orleans  herself  might  more  readily,  and  at  less 
cost,  receive  through  it  her  merchandize  from  the  east. 

"  If  extended  to  Texas,  and  through  to  the  rich  intendencies  of  Ta- 
maulipas,  Coahuila,  and  Durango,  striking  the  Gulf  of  California  at 
Mazatlan,  near  its  mouth — it  woidd  render  unnecessary  the  enormous 
expense  required  to  perfect  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec   ■ 
or  Darien— an  undertaking  even  now  of  problematical  success. 

"Communication  with  the  Pacific  being  thus  opened,  an  old  dream  of 

the  early  navigators  would  be  accomplished — a  direct  passage  to  the" 

regions  of  **  Golden  Carthay  and  the  Orient  Ind "  would  be  opened,    i^ 

Distance  from  Charleston  to  Natchez, 700  miles. 

Natchez  to  the  Rio  Grande, ^0     «« 

Rio  Grande  to  Mazatlan,  at  mouth  Gulf  of  California, 450      ** 

Totol -.... 1770     « 

Road  completed  and  in  operation,  or  nearly  so, 400      <* 

Leaving  unfinish^ 1370      " 

To  Sandwich  Islands  from  Mazatlan, 3000      " 

To  China  from  Mazatlan, 8000      " 

"The  vast  trade  of  the  Pacific  would  flow  through  the  California  ter- 
minus of  the  road,  and,  having  facility  for  communication,  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops,  stores,  munitions  of  war,  for  land  or  naval  purposes, 
we  conld  give  protection  to  the  large  and  increasing  fleet  of  American 
whale  ships,  with  less  cost  than  under  the  present  system. 

"  The  distance,  by  the  route  from  Charleston  to  the  Pacific,  could  be 
accomplished  in  some  sixty  or  seventy  hours — ^thus  performing  a  trip 
now  requiring  long  months  of  toil  and  dangerous  exposure,  that  must  be 
undergone,  to  communicate  by  sea  with  our  Oregon  settlements  or  the 
Piicific  squadron." 

One  thing  must  strike  every  one  in  this  connection : — we  are  to  be 
sure,  first,  that  we  have  Oregon  and  California  to  work  so  largely  upon. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  those  who  appear  to  be  so 
fer  beyond  the  age,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  enterprise  and  the  re- 
sources of  our  people  are  without  limit,  and  that  the  developements 
among  us  for  Ae  past  few  years  have  outstripped  all  calculation.  We 
leave  the  Texas  and  California  railway,  then,  as  one  of  those 
achievements  which  is  reserved  for  us  at  some  other  period,  when  we 
have  conquered  all  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  our  free  intercommuni- 
cation immediately  at  home.  Texas,  we  know,  will  soon  be  able  to 
take  care  of  herself;  and  California  is  at  best  a  distant  vision  whose 
dim  outlines  only  ctm  be  traced. 
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We  return  to  that  interesting  point,  Atlanta,  in  De  Kalb  conn^,  Geo^ 
whdre  the  Allantic  railroads  now  terminate.  The  State  of  Georgia 
has  intersected  it  by  a  road  nearly  completed,  extending  to  Chattanooga, 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  in  tjie  State  of  Tennessee.  There  remains  of 
this  road  about  fifty  miles  of  work,  the  grading  and  masonry  of  which 
are  completed,  cmd  the  whole  imder  contract  From  Chattanooga  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  distance  is  1 30  miles,  and  the  motives  are  the 
strongest  in  the  world  for  a  connection  by  railroad.  An  able  writer  on 
the  subject  states,  that  the  Cumberland  River,  whose  mouth  is  iaily  60 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  can  be  reached  in  this  way  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is  proved,  with  comparatively  small  expendit- 
'  ture  for  locks  and  dams,  the  Cumberland  may  be  made  navigable  all  the 
year.  The  cost  of  this  road  is  estimated  at  $12,500  per  mile,  half  the 
/iverage  cost  of  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

130  miles /^  $6200  per  mile  for  iron, $806,000 

^       Bridge  acroes  Tennessee  River, 100,000 

•*        "      Sequatchy,     "    35,000 

"        «      Stone,             «    15,000 

"        "      MUl  Creek, 8,000 

Excavation  and  Embankment,  $1000  per  mile, 130,000 

Colverts  and  Small  Bridges,  about  100 » 100,000 

Superstructure,  Stone  anid  Cedar,  $1300  per  mile, < 156,000 

Tunnel,  or  Inclined  Planes, 300,000 

Total, $1,640,000- 

A  great  part  of  the  work  can  be  efiected  by  holders  of  property  on 
ithe  route,  with  their  spare  force,  and  taking  out  the  labor  in  stock. 

To  exhibit  the  profitableness  of  this  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
,  road,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  country  to  be  reached  by  it, 
with  the  country  passed  through  by  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  Com- 
panks,  and  the  large  revalues  they  are  now  deriving. 

We  refer  again  to  our  authority : — 

From  Nashville  and  Clarksville  there  passes  on  the  Cumberland 

annually,  of  the  products  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  Southern  ELentucky, 

50,000  bags  of  cotton,  and  12,000  hogdieada  of  tobacco.    Most  of  this, 

it  is  thought,  could  be  transferred  to  the  railroad.  Estimating  the  freight 

of  this  at  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  greater  by  two-thirds  of  a  cent  than 

Ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  now  carrying  freight,  we  have 

Cotton,  50,000  bales, $48,750 

Tobacco,  12,000  hogsheads, 32,560 

Other  most  probable  items,  from  Charleston  and  Savannah 

drf  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  dtc., 60,000 

Passengers  30,000,  three  cents  per  mile, 90,000 

Carrying  mail,  storage,  &c 10,000 

Beef,  corn,  pork,  lumber,  flour,  &c 40,000 

Total, $981310 

t>educt  $100,000  for  expenses  of  road  (they  were  only  $109,000  on 
the  Central  Georgia  road,  IS  miles  longer,  in  1848),  and  there  remaifie 
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m  gain  of  9i81,dlO,  or  nine  per  C6iit  on  the  co8t»  if  it  Biioaid  reack 
•3.000,000. 

The  resources  of  Tennessee  may  be  considered  inexhaustible.   They 

are  seeking  the  best  markets,  and  are  seeking  to  be  developed  by  &ci]i- 

ties  in  reaching  these  markets.     The  state  has  28,000,000  acres  of 

land,  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  rich  in  agricultural  capacities.    Her 

live  stock,  in  1840,  was  valued  at  923,331,469,  and  the  other  products 

at  her  soil  for  the  year,  were  over  $1 1,000,000,  viz : — 

C^pn,          44,986,000         @    15  eenta  per  bushel 96,1^47,900 

Cotton,        27,700,000  lbs.  @      5  cents. 1,385,050 

Tobacco,    39,550,000  lbs.  m      3  cents. 886,500 

Bariey,                4,800         @    50  cents  per  bushel, 2,400 

Oats,             7,035,000          m    20  cents  per  bushel, 1,407,000 

Rye,                 304,000          ^    40  cents  per  bushel, 121,600 

Buckwheat,       17,000         m   $1  per  bushel, 17,000 

Poutoes,       1,904,000          @    90  cents  per  bushel, 380,800 

Hemp  and  Flax,  3,000  tons  ^  94  per  ton, 120,000       • 

Hay,                   31,000  tons  ^  $3  per  ton, 93,000 

fiugar,              288,000  tons  @     8  cents  per  lb 25,400 

911,186,650 
Her  iron,  though  scarcely  at  all  developed,  reached  near  92,000,000 
the  same  year.  Her  manu&ctares,  immensely  grown  up  since  then, 
(she  has  now  fifty  cotton  factories,  alone  consuming  10,000  bags  cotton,) 
were  near  half  a  million  dollars.  The  products  of  her  forests  and 
distilleries  were  about  the  same.  Her  flouring  and  oil  mills  were 
over  a  million  dollars;  makidg,  with  a  long  list  of  articles  not  entitled 
to  a  particular  enumeration,  a  grand  total  of  944,000,000  of  annual 
wealth.  Tennessee  is  asserted  to  be  richer  even  than  Pennsylvania, 
in  coal  and  iron,  which  would  thus  be  enabled  to  reach  a  sea-port. 
^  The  opening  of  these  mines,"  says  the  article  to  which  we  have 
been  referring,  "  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  iron  trade  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  road. 
Coal  is  now  selling  at  Nashville  from  12  to  18  cents  per  bushel ;  and 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  its  consumption  would  be  doubled  if  its  cost 
could  be  reduced  one-hal£  From  a  calculation,  it  will  appear  that 
coal  can  be  carried  on  the  road  to  Nashville  at  4  cents  per  bushel,  and 
can  be  fumiriied  at  the  mine  at  1  or  2  cents,  making,  at  the  most,  6 
cents  a  bushel.  The  revenue  to  the  road  f^om  its  transportation  would 
be  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Even  Charleston  and  Savannah 
might  be  eventually  supplied  at  from  18  to  14  cents  per  bushel,  from 
these  mines." 

The  question  with  all  of  this  produce  is,  how  shall  die  market  be 
reached  most  advantageously  ?  If  the  extra  expense  in  reaching  an 
eastern  market  can  be  compensated  by  the  better  prices  there,  which 
would  be  the  case,  unquestionably,  in  reference  to  a  large  amount  of 
produce ;  the  eastern  market  virould  command  that  amount.  For  most 
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of  die  heaTm  artklee,  the  old  ebaoDi^  of  tnie,  the  Miwiaiippi  and 
New-Orleana,  would  yet  be  preserved.  We  are  not  to  suppose  thai 
they  would  sustain  any  considerable  loss. 

The  lowest  rate  of  rail  road  freight  could  scarcely  approach  that  on 
the  western  steamboats.  A  hogshead  of  tobacco  of  a  thousand  wdght, 
may  be  tran^K>ited  from  St.  Louis  or  Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  for 
$3, — fifteen  hundred  miles ;  and  a  barrel  of  pork  from  the  same  plaeas, 
for  75  cents.  This,  of  course,  will  be  powerful  competition  to  endure. 
It  is  thought  impossible  that  heavy  freight  can  be  taken  away  from  New- 
Orleans,  unless  the  eastern  market  should  be  found  so  &ivorable  as  to 
compensate  all  extra  charges.  In  reference  to  the  most  costly  articles, 
.  the  case  is  otherwise:  these  will  seek  the  rail  road  at  all  times ;  for  a 
^^:eat  point  will  be  the  saving  of  time,  which  is  the  main  consideration. 
**  No  dry  goods  merchant,"  says  a  writer,  '"at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
ibr  example,  could  successfully  compete,  upon  the  old  mode  of  trans- 
portation, by  sea,  via  New-Orleans,  with  his  neighbor  who  obtained 
nis  supplies  by  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  rail-road.  The  advantage 
which  tne  latter  would  secure,  in  time,  insurance,  and  capital,  would 
enable  him  to  meet  the  wants  and  suit  the  tastes  of  his  customers,  with 
a  promptitude,  and  at  a  cost  which  would  defy  competition  through  any 
other  channel.  In  this  view,  time  is  important  This  is  still  more 
strikingly  true  as  to  mails  and  passengers. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  the  Nashville  branch  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Mississippi  rail  road ;  but  most  of  the  observations  made 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  or  Natchei 
terminations. 

In  reference  to  lilemphis.  we  desire  to  make  some  remarks.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  young,  yet  vigorous  and  rising  town,  are  all  eager 
to  be  Teached  by  tbis  scheme  of  enterptize.  The  road  would,  under 
aach  circumstances,  strike  the  Mississippi  at  a  point  of  never-inter- 
rupted navigation,  and  terminate  at  a  town,  destined,  we  humbly 
conceive,  at  no  distant  day,  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  whole 
valley.  It  is  more  distant  from  Charlest(m  and  Savannah  than  Nash* 
ville,  but  it  presents  equally  great,  if  not  greater  advantages.  It  is  not 
SQjqposable  that  such  a  town  would  consent  to  remain  long  without  a 
branch  of  the  rail  road.  Independently  of  the  omnmercial  aspect,  it 
would  fimiish  the  means  of  throwing  down  upon  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
in  thirty-six  hours,  during  war,  for  the  common  defence,  any  number  of 
stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  from  the  distant  west. 

This  road,  as  at  present  projected,  will  cross  the  country  from  Atlan- 
ta, along  the  heights  of  the  Etowah  to  Rome,  interrupted  by  steam 
navigation  down  the  Coosa  to  a  point,  from  whence  a  railroad  north- 
ward and  westward  will  strike  the  Tennessee  river  at  Gunter's  land- 
ing, near  Claysville,  Alabama,  and  interrupted  again  by  steaman  on 
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thv  river  to  die  eattorn  termniu  of  the  Tuscumbia  railroad,  now  ni 
operation.  The  Tuscumbia  railroad  extends  from  Decatur  to  Tuacmn* 
bia,  Alabama.  From  Tuscumbia  to  Lagrange,  Tennessee,  there  is  a 
road  already  projected  and  chartered.  From  Tuscumbia  to  Memphis 
the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  the  road  over  fifty  milet 
of  which  is  now  about  half  completed.  In  the  way  of  the  Memphis 
enterprise  there  are  few  natural  obstructions,  and  the  whole  may  be 
completed,  with  proper  exertion,  in  a  short  period,  and  at  an  expense, 
comparatively  speaking,  not  very  great. 

We  shall  conclude  our  subject  by  introducing  the  major  and  most 
important  part  of  the  r^[x>rt  on  railroads,  which  CoL  Qadsden,  of  South 
Carolina,  presented  at  the  lale  Memphis  ponvention,  esteeming  as  w# 
do  the^apermost  highly;  and  also  by  presenting  an  extract  from  a  late 
number  of  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  which  exhibits  in  forcible 
terms  the  causes  of  that  aniexty  on  the  part  of  the  East  to  reach  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

"The  West  is  richer  than  the  East  in  the  surplus  products  of  the 
soil,  and  every  3rear  will  increase  its  advantage.  It  is  getting  to  furnish 
most  of  the  fiour  consumed  in  the  country.  In  pork,  lard,  oil  and  beef, 
the  West  is  increasingly  pre-eminent  In  wool,  tobacco  and  cotton,  the 
West  is  gaining  the  ascendency,  and  promises  soon  to  have  a  virtual 
monopoly.  In  sugar,  molasses  and  hemp,  the  West  fUrnishes  the 
whole  produce.  In  mineral  productions,  the  West  promises  to  excel 
almost  as  much  as  in  agricultural.  Beds  of  coal  and  iron  abound  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Ozark  Mountains.  In  lead  and  copper,  the 
West  seems  likely  to  supply  a  great  part  of  the  world.  In  materials 
for  building  houses,  ships,  railroads,  furniture,  &c,,  the  West  has  all 
the  varieties  of  stone  from  the  recent  sand-stone  to  primitive  granite 
and  marble,  with  timber  and  cabinet  woods  in  abundance.  Before  ten 
years,  Ohio  will  be  second  only  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  quantity  of  iron 
produced  and  manufiictured.  Of  steam  engines,  the  West  has  already 
more  than  the  East,  and  the  West  almost  monopolizes  the  manufiicture 
of  hemp.  The  West,  in  sixty  years,  will  probably  contain  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  whilst  the  East  will  have  but  twenty  mil- 
lions." 

Col.   Gadsdibn's  Rbport. 

"  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  among  the  most  &ivored  regions 
of  the  globe — the  Father  of  Rivers  taking  its  rise  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  receiving,  as  it  courses  south,  tributanas 
equal  in  magnitude,  from  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains,  and 
finally  discharging  its  accumulated  waters,  at  near  three  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  from  its  source,  in  the  wanner  hemisphere  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  gulf  it  is  annually  encroaching  upon  by  its  alluvial 
depoeitesi  and  so  certain,  though  slow  and  imperceptible,  are  these  daily 
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iocrements— these  new  creations  of  land  and  soil,  ti&at  die  ffiecoktioii 
is  not  extravagant,  that  in  some  futore  day  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi* 
in  the  multiplicity  and  shallowness  of  its  mouths,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
may  he  closed  to  the  egress  of  foreign  shipping ;  or  the  navigation  of 
these  southern  seas  will  have  to  seek  an  entrance  into  this  inland  ocean 
between  the  headlands  of  Cuha,  south,  and  the  keys  of  Florida,  north. 

"Within  the  personal  observation  of  one  of  the  committee,  the  increase 
of  these  alluvions,  at  the  Balize,  has  exceeded  three  miles  in  extent  to 
to  the  northward  and  eastward,  and  the  approaches  to  the  Mississippi 
are  now  indicated  at  more  than  fidy  miles  from  the  shore  by  the  fresh 
and  discolored  water  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  gradually  shoaly  and 
muddy  state  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulf. 

"An  inspection  of  the  map  of  that  vast  and  fertile  plain,  south  of  the 
the  31st  degree  of  latitude,  and  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  elevated  and  productive  soils  of  Louisana,  leads  to  the  conviction  thai 
it  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  ocean  by  the  annual  contributions  of 
those  streams,  which  in  their  rapid  descent  from  the  mountain  elevationa 
of  the  interior,  are  but  agents  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  work  out 
new  evidences  of  his  wonderful  creations. 

"  These  continued  and  successive  changes  in  the  physical  world  are 
mementos  of  events,  slow  but  certain,  the  injurious  and  restrictive  infin- 
ences  of  which,  upon  the  industry,  the  internal  and  external  trade  of 
populous  and  prosperous  communities,  may  prove  withering  and  fatal, 
if  not  in  anticipation  counteracted  by  the  vigilant  sagacity  and  enter- 
prise of  man. 

**  This  vast  domain,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  bounded 
north  by  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  south  by  the  Gulf  ^  Mexico,  east 
and  west  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  is  in  area,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  calculated  in  round  numbers,  1,500,000  square  miles,  and 
contains  %0  millions  of  acres  of  land,  of  which  nearly  one  half  may 
be  pronounced  arable  and  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  whilst  a 
large  portion  of  the  balance,  however  sterile  in  its  external  appearance, 
has  concealed  other  and  not  less  valuable  elements  of  mineral  wealth 
not  yet  developed.  The  richer  staple  articles  which  give  animation 
to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world— cotton,  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  and 
tobacco,  may  be  considered  almost  as  indigenous  to  portions  of  the 
country,  whilst  its  varied  soils,  fertile  as  durable,  are  productive  and 
most  abundant  in  all  the  valuable  grains  and  esculent  roots  which  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  man.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  there  can  never  be  those  apprehensions  of  starvation  which 
keep  the  European  countries  in  annual  state  of  alarm — ^but  as  in  the 
present  so  in  future  years — the  deficiencies  of  other  portions  of  the 
world  can  be  supplied  from  the  overflowing  granaries  of  this  land  of 
promise. 

"  Its  artificial,  like  its  natural  pastures,  are  fevorable  to  the  successful 
raising  of  every  class  of  domestic  animals,  fVomthe  noble  Arabian  to  the 
laborious,  enduring  mule — ^from  the  varied  races  of  homed  cattle,  which 
have  expelled  from  their  ranges  the  bear  and  the  buffiilo,  to  the  wool- 

S owing  sheep,  and  the  inestimable  hog — the  animal  which,  by  the 
jhts  of  chemistry,  in  the  conversion  of  its  lard  into  oil,  has  threatened 
to  supersede  the  whale  of  the  Pacific  and  the  oUre-tree  of  Italy. 
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**  The  ooimtry  drained  by  the  Mississippi  snd  its  tributaries  is  one- 
third  as  large  as  Asia,  it  is  little  less  than  half  the  size  of  Europe,  and 
is  Tery  near  as  large  as  the  European  empire  of  Russia.  France  is 
bat  one-seventh  of  its  area,  and  the  old  Thirteen  States  about  one-sixth. 
Compared  with  the  present  condition  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  could  sustain,  in  similar  wealth,  prosperity  and  comfort, 
60,000,000  of  inhabitants :  a  population,  however,  of  230  to  the  square 
mile-^«imilar  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  would  give  345,000,000  of 
human  beings,  equal  to  one  half  of  the  world. 

**  This  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  this  favored  region  of  the  world, 
will  not  be  considered  extravagant,  when  it  is  recollected  that  many 
parts  of  Europe  contain  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  some  of  the  provinces  of  China  from  four  hundred  and 
fifty  to  six  hundred  to  the  square  mile. 

**  Th^4>opuIation  of  the  Valley  by  the  census  of  1840  was  8,434,759: 
it  is  novr  estimated  at  ten  millions,  and  its  increase  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding was  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent  The  value  of  the  products  of 
the  same  year  were  calculated  at  9750,095,920 ;  the  descending  trade 
of  the  Mississippi  at  $120,000,000,  and  the  ascending  trade  at' 
9100,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  9220,000,000,  only  930,- 
000,000  less  than  the  whole  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

"THie  population  of  New  Orleans,  (the  commercial  city  through  which 
this  Titst  trade  flows,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished  and  enriched,)  has 
within  the  period  of  ten  years  more  than  doubled :  and  the  census,  which 
in  1802  showed  a  population  of  10,000  of  French  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
IB  1840  exhibits  102,193. 

The  exports  of  this  Western  Emporium  in  the  three  great  staples 
of  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco,  show  984,616  bales  cotton  in  1844-5, 
against  490,495  in  1835-6;  81,249  hogsheads  of  tobacco  in  1843-4, 
agahist41,634in  1835-6;  and  104,501  hogsheads  and  10,561  barrels 
ngar,  and  17,094  hogsheads  and  94,451  barrels  of  molasses  in  1844-5, 
against  40,526  hogsheads  and  4,092  barrels  sugar,  and  114^84  hogs- 
heads and  48,104  barrels  molasses  in  1840-41 :  showing  the  exports  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  to  hare  donbled  in  ten  years,  and  that  of  sugar  and 
molasses  in  five  years. 

'*In  1844-5  there  were  1682  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships,  barks, 
brigs  and  schooners,  and  2530  steamers,  against  1643  of  the  former 
elan  and  2187  of  the  latter  in  1842-3 ;  exhibiting  an  increase  in  3 
years  of  39  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships,  brigs,  &c.,  and  343  steam- 
ers. This  small  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  commercial  economy  of  employing  a  larger  class  of  ships  than 
those  hitherto  used,  and  probably  in  the  fact  that  much  of  the  western 
produce  which  used  to  find  its  outlet  by  the  Balize,  now  seeks  a  market 
by  the  Lakes  to  the  northern  porta. 

Sixty  years  ago,  this  vast  domain  (if  we  except  the  French  and  Span- 
irii  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Louisiana,  and  which  did  not  number  a 
population  exceeding  20,000  souls)  was  occupied  exclusively  b^  wan- 
dering tribes  of  Indians,  whose  population,  though  variously  estimated, 
did  not  exceed  250,000,  and  whose  trade  in  furs  tmd  skins  was  restricted 
to  the  linuted  wrats  oS  the  savage.     At  this  early  period,  however. 
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sach  was  the  sagacity  of  the  Indian  in  eatimatinf  diatance,  that  few 
deaceuded  the  Mississippi;  whilst  all  the  trading  peiths  of  thedifierent 
tribes,  many  of  which  may  still  be  traced,  were  in  the  direction  oi  the 
South  Atlantic,  towards  Augusta  and  Charleston. 

"  Id  those  days  these  cities  participated  largely  in  the  Indian  trade, 
and  before  the  revolution,  Charleston,  as  an  exporting  and  importing 
city,  maintained  an  equality  with  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
which  equality  was  never  lessened  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fed* 
eral  Constitution,  when  the  greater  capital  and  unequal  ezpenditore  of 
the  revenue,  began  to  centrafize  trade  in  the  northern  to  the  prejudice  of 
ihe  southern  ports. 

"  This  vast  domain,  so  highly  favored  with  the  abundant  ^fta  of 
Providence,  and  with  a  ponulation  whose  enterprise  and  energies  are 
daily  stimulated  to  new  ana  alluring  prospects  on  yet  unexplored  hori- 
zons, has  but  one  drawback  to  check  its  rapid  stxides  to  coiamercial 
empire,  and  that  is  in  having  but  one  natural  outlet  to  the  highway  of 
nations. 

"  TljLe  Mississippi  discharges  in  a  low  southern  latitude,  in  a  climate 
unfiivorable,  for  four  months  in  the  season,  to  the  health  of  the  iohabi* 
tants  of  a  more  northern  latitude,  and  equally  deleterious  in  its  inf[tt> 
ences  on  the  meats  and  produce  of  the  interior,  which,  for  tl»  want  of 
a  market  at  all  seasons  accessible,  has  to  be  held  in  large  quan^es  in 
deposit 

"Even  that  which  merely  passes  in  transitu  to  some  other  port,  has 
be^  known  to  sufier  in  the  warm  season  of  the  summer,  particularly 
pork,  lard,  bee(  bacon,  tobacco,  tallow,  butter,  flour,  and  the  various 
grains,  and  if  from  necessity  held  over  for  another  year,  is  certain  of 
deterioration,  if  not  entire  destruction. 

**  The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  the  Mexican  Gul{  and  in 
time  of  war  may  be  easily  blockaded  by  a  superior  naval  fovce.  The 
outlet  of  this  gulf  is  by  a  circuitous  and  hazardous  vo3rage  through  the 
keys  and  currents  of  the  Florida  and  Bahama  banks  and  ree&,  subject 
ing  the  whole  trade  of  the  Valley,  whether  destined  coastwise  or  to 
foreign  ports,  to  great  loss  of  time  in  transitu,  extra  hazards  and  expo* 
sures,  and  heavier  charges  for  insurance  and  freight,  all  of  wliich  is  a 
tax  upon  the  whole  trade  of  the  Valley. 

"  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  when  the  produce  raised  by  the 
pioneer  was  consumed  by  the  emigrant  who  followed  on  his  track,  and 
when  successive  waves  of  population,  who  had  to  be  fod,  fumiahed 
home  and  profitable  markets  to  those  who  had  proceeded  to  these  new 
countries,  this  impediment  to  cheap  and  rapid  communication  to  the 
markets  of  consumption,  was  not  folt  or  appreciated.  But  now,  that 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  contains  ten  states,  three  territones,  and 
ten  millions  of  population,  with  an  export  of  productions  seeking  for- 
eign markets,  at  the  present  low  depreciation  estimated  at  $60,000,000, 
the  subject  of  the  cheapest,  most  certain,  and  most  expeditious  ave- 
nues of  inter-communication  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world  must  necessarily  become  one  of  grave  and  deep  considera- 
tion to  every  individual  in  this  western  community.  Other  interests, 
however,  have  not  cast  an  indifferent  eye  on  the  vast  and  increasing 
coBunerce  of  the  Miasissippi  Valley,  but  have  been  in  their  dforta 
untiringto  open  new  passes  into  ihis  land  of  promise. 
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"^  The  auaeitj  of  a  Cliiitoii  al  an  early  period  projected  a  eaaal 
commnnkaitiOD,  (which  has  in  its  reeult  more  than  realized  the  most 
aangoine  calculations  of  that  distinguished  statesman,)  between  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Lakes  and  the  north-western  States. 

**  Under  the  influence  of  that  most  triumphant  example  have  all  of 
tlieae  states  projected  canal  and  railway  connections  between  the  western 
waters,  and  those  inland  sees  on  which  they  border.  All  of  these  projects 
are  in  successful  progress,  some  of  them  completed,  thus  diverting  the 
trade  of  the  upper  Alississippi  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  which,  in  its  magical  strides  during  the  last  twenty  years 
to  commercial  power,  demonstrates  the  value  of  a  trade  which  is  only 
in  its  beginning. 

''The  Btate  of  Pennsylrania,  with  a  like  zeal,,  has  constructed  a  series 
of  railcoads  and  canals  connecting  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
with  th^  Alleghany,  the  &vorable  influences  of  which  Pittsburg  end 
Phikdelphia  are  already  realizing. 

"  Maryland  and  Virgmia  are  both  on  their  march  by  railroads  and 
eanalf  to  the  west,  and  both  seeking  to  tap  the  Ohio  ana  divert  its  cur- 
rents of  wealth  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  anticipation,  both  Baltimore 
and  BJchmopd  are  now  exhibiting  strong  evidences  of  a  resuscitating- 
and  jwimated  conunerce. 

.  "JDsjjnn — though  the  last  to  commence,  has,  through  the  power  of 
her  oqjtal  and  the  acknowledged  energy  of  her  citizens,  been  the  first 
to  complete  a  gigantic  work,  prostrating  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
intercepting  the  canals  of  New  York  at  Albany — ^has  recovered,  per- 
fect and  uninterrupted,  her  communication  with  the  Lakes  and  the 
aztienie  portions  of  the  Union. 

**  South  Carolina,  at  an  early  period,  had  her  attention  directed  to 
a  railroad  communication  with  the  Ohio,  but,  unsustained  in  that 
eolerpriae  to  the  end  contemplated,  she  has  since  more  wisely  co* 
operated  with  her  enterprising  neighbor,  Georgia,  to  complete  a  com- 
mmication  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  with  the  con- 
ident  hope  which  the  call  of  this  convention  would  seem  not  to 
diMqppoii^  that  the  people  of  the  West  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  this 
great  work  is  extended,  and  like  its  rivers  made  to  branch  through 
every  j^  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  like  its  onward 
population  find  no  termini  short  of  the  Pacific. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  in  reporting  on  the  interesting  subject 
which  has  be^i  referred  to  their  investigation,  feel  encouraged  to  find 
that  they  have  not  to  develope  or  explain  a  new  project,  or  to  grope 
through  all  the  uncertainties  and  speculations  in  a  new  theory,  to 
enforce  its  importance  and  its  truth. 

"  The  project  of  a  rail  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
valley,  is  no  new  conccnption.  It  was  long  since  presented  to  public 
notice  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  able  article  in  the  then 
Southern  Review ;  and  at  a  more  recent  period  was  recommended  by 
that  veteran  in  the  military  service  who  continues  to  manifest  his  zeal 
in  the  ^eat  enterprise  by  taking  his  seat  in  this  Convention.  Thia 
enterprise,  with  more  enlarged  views,  and  in  a  more  comprehensive, 
though  more  tangible  form,  now  commands  the  favorable  action  of  thif^ 
iateUtgent  Convention;  in  the  character,  and  resources,  and  wants  of 
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the  country  through  which  varicfds  branch  roads  may  be  made  to 
traverse ;  in  the  prominent  points  on  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cum« 
berland  and  Alabama  rivers,  and  on  the  Atlantic,  which  they  will 
connect  in  close  communion;  and  in  the  several  physical  features  of  the 
routes,  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  them  alL 

"  The  main  track  of  road  from  the  sea-board,  passes  along  its  whole 
line,  through  a  mild  parallel  of  latitude,  not  interrupted  by  the  floods 
of  spring,  or  by  the  ice  and  snows  of  winter.  With  the  projected 
branches,  it  intersects  the  cotton  jewing  Mgions  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  It  demonstrates,  in  one  direction,  on  Blast 
Tennessee,  the  Switzerland  of  America,  and  on  the  western  Valley  of 
Virginia,  beckoning  to  the  Ancient  Dominion  to  participate  in  the 
enterprise,  and  on  many  interior  districts,  rich  in  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources,  but  so  secluded  from  all  avenues  of  communication 
with  markets,  as  to  remain  undeveloped. 

These  roads  locate  their  own  highways  of  interior  trade,  as  they 
originate  the  business  that  sustains  them,"  and  at  the  various  termini 
proposed,  they  bring  into  intimate  connection  the  ancient  cities  of 
Charleston  and  Augusta,  with  the  modem  cities  of  Macon,  Knoxville, 
and  Nashville,  (and  perhaps  in  the  event,  Mobile  and  New-Orleans,) — 
with  Natchez,  QrandGulf,  Vicksburg,  and  the  modem  Memphis  of  the 
American  Nile ;  a  new  city,  but  so  im^^ng  in  its  midway  position 
and  its  commercial  relations,  as  already  to  number  10,000  inhabitantSt 
and  so  accessible  to  steamers  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
G^eneral  Government  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  naval  depot 

'*  The  preparation  made  at  this  point  for  the  naval  defences  of  the 
country,  still  stronger  enforces  the  importance  of  these  roads  for  militury 
purposes,  in  giving  increased  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  the  materials  of  war;  in  enabling  one  army  to  defend  two  frontiers^ 
and  one  crew  to  serve  two  fleets,  as  an  enemy  may  either  threaten  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  frontier.  It  gives  us  as  the  basis  of  operations 
the  chord,  while  the  enemy  has  the  arch  of  the  circle  to  move  on  in 
his  demonstrations  of  attack.  In  fine,  by  the  magical  power  of  steam, 
it  ^ves  wings  to  our  arms,  and  enables  us  in  our  combinations  to 
anticipate  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  realize  the  great  prob* 
lem  of  military  success — *  Conceniraiion  of  force  and  ceUrity  of 
movement  " 
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The  failure  of  the  grain  crop  in  European  countries  and  consequent 
etimulous  afforded  to  operations  in  our  own,  are  erents  which  naturally- 
enough  attract  the  attention  of  all.  We  should  be  devoid  of.  that  sym- 
pathy which  characterizes  us  as  men,  did  we  not  experience  some  emo- 
tions of  pain  in  contemplating  a  prospect  of  misery  and  want  staring 
in  the  face  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow-beings.  It  is  not  possible 
at  such  a  time  to  refrain  our  acknowledgments,  as  a  nation,  for  that 
bettet  fortune  which  has  attend^  us,  and  for  those  rich  and  rare  gifis 
with  which  we  have  been  crowned.  A  season  of  unusual  plenty  has 
supplied  our  most  ample  w^ants,  and  enabled  us  to  approach  the  world 
beyond  with  a  full  and  overflowing  hand.  Nothing  more  than  this  could 
satisfy  an  American  citizen  of  the  excellence  of  the  institutions  under 
which  he  lives,  and  the  unparalelled  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
soil  he  cultivates. 

In  every  densely  populated  country,  the  most  intense  solicitude  has 
aver  been  manifested  in  relation  to  the  means  of  supplying,  beyond  the 
reach  of  contingency,  an  amount  of  bread  stufls  sufficient  to  meet  and 
satisfy  the  necessary  wants.  That  which  is  emphatically  •*  the  staff  of 
life,"  must,  beyond  question,  occupy  a  position  of  first  importance. — 
The  destitution  and  famine  which  sometimes  have  prevailed  in  such 
countries,  too  fearfully  illustrates  the  truth  of  this.  If  we  take  up  the 
Statute  Book  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  have  a  forcible  commentary  up- 
•Q  the  text  What  legislation  after  legislation  has  she  not  resorted  to  1 
what  schemes  and  policies  adopted  in  hope,  and  abandoned  in  despair  % 
what  labors  of  statesmen — what  devises  of  ministry-^and  all  directed 
to  the  one  end !  Hundreds  of  years  have  passed  away  since  her  labors 
Were  begun,  and  has  she  arrived  any  nearer  to  their  consummation  ? 
The  most  lamentable  ignorance  and  short  sightedness  has  prevailed  in 
relation  to  interests  the  most  important  of  all.  Her  best  minds  are  be* 
ginning  reluctantly  to  confess  it,  and  the  people^ — the  people,  for  whom 
ail  of  this  labor  was  undertaken,  as  it  is  pretended,  are  demanding  now, 
wherein  they  have  been  benefited,  and  what  the  complicated  and  arbi- 
trary provisions  of  the  corn  laws  have  achieved  for  the  nation  ? 

Great  Britain  presents  at  this  moment  a  melancholy  instance  of 
excessive  legislation — of  laws  based  upon  wrong  principles  and  of 
ruinous  tendency— *of  land  proprietors  sinking  beneath   their  own 
devises,  and  of  a  population-^i«i  working  and  a  toiling  population — > 
reduced  to  extremities  of  suffering  and  want. 

To  us  the  present  is  replete  with  instruction.     We  feel  that  the  hand 
of  government  can  only  paralize,  where  it  is  extended  to  reach  the 
indispensible  necessaries  of  life.     We  feel  that  agriculture  is  the  best 
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guardian  of  its  own  interests,  and  that  the  theories  and  speeulations  of 
iftw-makers  can  never  control  those  natural  and  necessary  principles, 
which  regulate  the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural wealth. 

We  shall  briefly  consider  the  history  of  British  policy  in  relation  to 
the  subject  under  discussion,  furnish  statistics  of  British  com  trade,  and 
exhibit  the  past  and  the  present,  as  well  as  the  future  prospects  of  our 
own  country,  in  the  same  connection. 

The  first  com  system  adopted  in  Great  Britain  was  that  of  non- 
exportation.     This  prevailed  for  three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Heny  VL     It  was  not  seen  here,  that  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
a  commodity,  was  to  prevent  its  production  above  the  lowest  wants  of 
a  country,  and  increase  the  danger  of  famine.     In  1436,  exportation 
was  tolerated,  but  only  with  severe  restrictions ;  and  importation,  which 
had  hitherto  been  free,  began  now  to  be  saddled  with  conditions.     In 
1562,  exportation  was  placed  on  a  footing  more  disadvantageous  to  it« 
by  requiring  the  price  to  be  four  shillings  per  quarter  higher  at  home, 
before  it  was  allowed.     In  1571,  a  duty  on  grain  exports  was  adopted. 
This  proved  so  unpopular  in  time,  to  the  agriculturalists  themselves,  that 
in  1672  it  was  taken  off,  and  substituted  by  one  more  favorable  to 
exportation. 

A  new  system  was  now  introduced  utterly  at  war  with  those  of  a 
previous  date.  By  the  statute  I.  William  and  Mary,  a  bounty  was 
actually  held  out  to  exporters  of  five  shillings  on  every  quarter  of 
wheat,  while  the  price  continued  at  or  below  forty-eight  shillings :  so 
singular  has  been  the  fluctuation. 

For  a  number  of  years,  under  the  operation  of  this  system,  there 
were  large  exports  of  grain,  which,  in  ten  years,  drew  upon  the  bounty 
fund  to  the  amount  of  J8 1,5 15,000.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  ha^ 
the  efiect  desired.  The  severe  and  almost  prohibitory  restrictions  on 
imports,  adopted  in  an  act  of  1670,  and  the  great  augmentation  of  popu- 
lation, reduced  largely  the  excess  of  exportation,  and  occasioned  another 
important  change  in  the  policy  of  the  country.  A  statute  of  1773, 
admitted  foreign  wheat  free  of  duty,  whenever  the  price  was  above 
forty-eight  shillings  per  quarter.  The  prices  in  1772-3-4,  were  fifly, 
fif^-one,  and  fifly-two  shillings.  • 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  relation 
to  the  com  trade,  for  the  hundred  years  preceding  the  year  1800. 
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Accottnt  of  the  Quantity  of  WKemt  and  Wheat  Flour  exported,  and  of  Foreign  Whew 
and  Wheat  Flour  imported,  in  the  following  years  (Winchester  Measure .) 
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76 
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1 
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4 

1765    167,126 
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The  liberal  toleration  of  grain  imports  by  the  statute  of  1773,  gave 
great  dissatiafiu^tion  to  the  landed  interests,  who  had  weight  enough  soon 
to  procure  its  modification,  by  raising  the  scale  when  imports  would 
be  allowed,  with  a  nominal  duty,  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  shillings. 
The  bounty  upon  exports  was  still  continued.  Thirteen  years  after, 
1804,  the  agriculturalists  cried  out  again  and  raised  the  scale  of  im- 
ports still  higher ;  viz:  to  sixty-six  shillings,  when  every  kind  of  soil 
WB8/t  once  taken  into  cultivation,  even  the  poorest.  Under  this  exclu- 
sive system,  com  rose  in  1814  to  an'  unprecedented  height,  and  millions 
of  bushels  poured  into  the  kingdom,  which  occasioned  new  alarm  to 
the  landholders.  A  monstrous  bill  was  prepared,  which,  had  it  been 
adopted  in  Parliament,  would  have  been  absolutely  ruinous  to  the 
iateretts  of  tbe  poorer  classes.     Its  only  object  could  have  been  to 
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keep  up  the  prices  reached  in  1814.  Wheat,  when  tinder  sixty-four 
shillings  the  quarter,  at  home,  was  to  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  twenty- 
four  shillings :  when  it  exceeded  eighty-six  shillings,  the  duty  only 
then  was  to  be  one  shilling,  or  nominal.  The  nation,  almost  by  one 
liccord,  rose  up  in  condemnation  of  so  odious  a  measure,  and  the  minis- 
iers  had  not  face  enough  to  press  it  into  operation. 

In  1815,  Parliament  having  examined  leading  agriculturalists,  and 
they  having  bet^.n  unanimous  in  the  sentiment  that  the  inferior  lands 
Would  have  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  under  the  law  of  1804, 
agreed  upon  a  new  bill.  By  this,  corn  for  home  consumption  was 
absolutely  forbidden  to  be  entered  from  foreign  ports,  imless  when 
wheat  was  selling  at  eighty  shillings  per  quaner  in  England,  and  other 
grain  in  proportion.  This  was  intended  to  raise  prices  up  to  eighty 
shillings,  and  render  them  permanent  at  that.  But  the  signal  disap- 
pointment  of  these  grinding  and  greedy  interests  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table,  taken  from  McCuUoch,  vol  i.  p.  505.* 

•  Strange  to  say^  a  protest  by  ten  Peers,  and,  of  course,  landholders,  against  this 
measure^  was  entered,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  protest  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Grenville,  and  went  against  all  restriction  whatever  in  the  com  trade,  arguing  the 
question  on  high  principles.    We  extract  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  ground  of  dissent. 

^  IL  Because  we  tMnk  that  the  great  practical  rule,  of  leaving  all  commerce 
unfettered,  applies  more  peculiarly ,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds  of  justice  as  well 
bs  policy^  to  the  com  trade  than  to  any  other.  Irresistible,  indeed,  must  be  that 
necessity  which  could,  in  our  judgment,  authorise  the  legislature  to  tamper  with  the 
sustenance  of  the  people,  and  to  impede  the  free  purchase  of  that  article  on  which 
depends  the  existence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community. 

"  IIL  Because  we  think  that  the  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit  from  this  mea- 
sure are  founded  on  a  delui^vc  theory.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  thw  law 
will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty*  cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  Bo  long 
as  it  operates  at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite  of  these.  Monopoly  U  ike 
parent  of  scarcity,  of  deamees,  and  of  tmcertainty.  To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources 
of  supply,  can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance ;  to  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  the  price  at  which  we  purchase 
it ;  and  to  confine  the  consumer  of  corn  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to 
refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  itself  has  mode 
for  equalising  to  man  the  variations  of  climate  and  of  seasons. 

**  IV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  consequences  of  this  law  at  some  distant 
and  uncertain  period,  we  see  with  pain  that  these  hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  a  great  and  present  evil.  To  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  com 
dearer  at  home  than  it  might  be  imported^  from  abroad,  is  the  inunediate  practical 
effect  of  this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its  present  protection,  its 
promised  extension  of  agriculture,  must  result  (if  at  all)  from  the  profits  which  it 
creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  to  an  artificial  level.  These  future  benefits 
are  the  consequences  expected)  but,  as  we  confidently  believe,  erroneously  expected, 
Irom  giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of  com,  by  a  tax  levied  on  its  consumer. 

"  Lastly,  Because  if  we  could  approve^  of  the  principle  and  purpose  of  this  law, 
We  think  that  no  sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid  for  its  details.  The  evidence 
before  us,  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than 
to  support  the  propriety  of  the  high  price  adopted  as  the  standard  of  importation, 
hnd  the  fallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertained.  And  on  all  these 
grounds  we  are  anxious  to  record  our  dissent  from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  ita 
««ttrse,  and,  as  we  fear,  so  iigurious  in  its  consequences,'' 
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Average  prices  of  "WTieat  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1815  <o  1824  indusive^^ 

£   9.   d,  £    s.    d, 

1815 .3    4    4 64^.  pfer  quarter. 

i816 i3  15  10 76».   "        " 

1817 4  14    9 95«»   "        " 

1818 4    4    1 e4s.   "        " 

1819 3  13    0 73».   "        " 

To  remedy  the  new  evil  of  exceedingly  fluctuating,  and  at  times, 
low  prices,  Parliament  was  again  set  to  work;  so  strange  was  the 
persistence  in  a  course  in  its  nature  radically  wrong.  Importation 
was,  as  usual,  looked  upon  as  the  great  evil  to  be  provided  against ; 
and  the  statute  III.  George  IV.,  1822,  loaded  it  with  heavy  duties 
whenever  the  prices,  above  seventy  shillings  at  home,  appeared  likely 
to  stimulate  it.  But  prices,  to  the  regret  of  agriculturalists,  remained 
down  provokingly  under  seventy  shillings. 

In  1825,  wheat  was  allowed  to  be  imported  from  British  America 
without  any  regard  to  the  home  prices; — a  step  too  liberal  to  be  con- 
tinued for  more  than  one  year. 

In  1826,  there  was  a  large  deficiency  in  production,  and  the  sov- 
ereign was  authorized  to  admit  500,000  quarters  foreign  wheat,  on 

favorable  terms. 

t. 

In  1827,  a  general  disaatis&ction  was  exhibited  in  every  quarter,  in 
relation  to  the  com  system.  It  was  discovered  to  have  only  been  one 
continued  source  of  evil  to  the  nation,  and  a  permanent  benefit  to  none. 
Right  views  began  for  once  to  be  taken  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Can- 
Dingt  the^  minister,  prepared  to  act  on  a  new  principle.  He  was 
SQStained  by  the  Commons ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  tacked  on  a  clause  to  the  bill,  which  defeated  it. 

The  following  year,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  proposed  a  measyre,  which 
soon  after  became  a  law.  It  was  based  upon  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Canning,  (liberal  for  the  times,)  but  in  its  details  was  far  less  advanta- 
geous, we  conceive,  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  We  furnish  the 
scale  of  duties  provided  for  in  this  bill,  on  the  article  of  wheat. 

Whenever  the  home  price  Is  62».  and  under  63*.  per  quarter,  the  duty  shaJl  be 

for  every  quarter  24«. 
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This  tariff  of  duties  continued  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  gave 
-Tfray  at  last  to  the  present  sliding  scale,  as  it  is  termed,  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  British  Parliament  have  been  struggling  to  maintain 
against  the  crying  wants  of  the  nation.  A^  proposition  to  modify  it 
was  voted  down  by  an  immense  majority,  only  last  year,  and  the  Pre- 
mier declared  that  no  essential  modification  should  ever  take  place. 
Events,  however,  in  that  country,  are  now  giving  a  new  aspect  to  the 
question;  and  there  is  no  power,  which,  we  think,  can  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  popular  sentiment. 

We  extract  from  the  British  tariff,  as  now  existing,  its  provision^  in 
relation  to  the  com  trade. 

Wheat  if  Imported  from  any  Foreign  Country. 
Whenever  the  average  price  at  home,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  shall  be 

Under  51a.  the  duty  per  quarter  shall  be £l    O9.    Od. 

Over    Sis.  and  under  52a.  the  duty  per  quarter  shall  be...      0  19«.    Od, 
Over    52f.    "      "      53f.  '•  "  "  0  18».    Orf. 

And  decreasing  progressively  la.  duty  for  each  shilling  in  price  to  73a,  when  the 
duty  shall  be  la.  and  continue  at  that  whatever  the  elevation  in  price. 

In  relation  to  Canadian  wheat,  a  difference  is  made,  which  has,  to 
some  extent,  stimulated  our  operations  with  Canada,  and  occasioned 
that  province  to  conduct  for  us  our  foreign  cori^.  trade.  Wheat,  if  the 
produce  of,  and  imported  from,  Canada,  is  allowed  to  enter  English 
markets  at  a  duty  of  one  shilling  the  quarter  ]  and  flour,  at  four  and 
one-eighth  pence  the  cwt 

Had  England  allowed  the  grain  market  to  regulate  itself,  she  wouM 
never  have  experienced  those  reverses  which  h&ve  grown  out  of  her 
unwise  legislation;  corn  would  not  have  ranged  from  125s.  the  quarter 
in  1812,  to  38s.  Id.  in  1822,  68$.  in  1825,  39s.  in  1835,  and  we  scarcely 
know  what  in  1845 ;  but  she  would  have  had  a  constant  supply,  and  a 
scale  of  prices  which  would  render  prosperous  both  her  producers  and 
her  consumers.  We  may  suppose  that  these  dear  bought  lessons  will 
soon  have  their  proper  effect,  and  that  a  ifree  grain  market  will  take  the 
place  of  all  restrictions  upon  either  exports  or  imports.  In  this  way, 
when  there  is  an  expected  scarcity,  grain  will  be  thrown  into  her  ports 
from  every  quarter ;  and  when  Providence  has  abundantly  cowned  her 
farmers,  they  will  be  able  to  appear  to  advantage  in  foreign  markets, 
should  it  ever  happen  that  they  can  more  than  supply  their  own. 

The  increasing  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
it  engaged  in  manufacturing  purposes,  every  year  becoming  propor- 
tionately greater,  will,  in  despite  of  the  ipprovemoats  in  agriculture 
there,  and  the  supplies  which  the  Irish  market  may  afford,  render  that 
country  in  all  future  time  an  immense  grain  importer.  It  will  be  in 
vain  for  her  to  look  at  home :  willingly  or  not,  she  must  depend,  to  a 
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veiy  great  extent^  upon  the  world  without,  for  those  supplies  whicli  are 
indispensable  to  her  existence.  For  the  fourteen  years  ending  in  1843, 
her  imports  were  as  follows,  of  foreign  and  colonial  wheat : — 


1829 bushela  11,572,608 

1830 **  13,822,776 

1831 **  12,053,920 

1832 "  3,062,040 

1833 "  672,208 

1834. "  519,792 

1835 <*  228,400 


1836 bushels  240,856 

1837 "  1,979,176 

1838 "  14,787,800 

1839 **  21,693,784 

1840 "  19,201,488 

1841 "  21,182,072 

1842 "  23,917,160 


Making  an  annual  average  import  of  9,625,378  bushels  foreign,  and 
727,126  colonial.  In  1843,  the  import  was  920,800  quarters  foreign 
wheat,  and  98,100  cwts.  flour,  19,630  quarters  colonial  wheat,  and 
294,180  cwts.  flour.  In  1844,  1,068,570  quarters  foreign  wheat, 
306,000  cwts.  flour,  and  44,470  quarters  colonial  wheat,  and  774,800 
cwts.  flour.  The  average  import  of  the  five  years  preceding  1843, 
was  20,000,000  bushels  wheat  and  flour.  In  1844,  the  crop  was  good» 
and  the  deficiency  felt  was  only  11,267,000  bushels.  In  1845,  the  last 
estimate  by  a  paper  oi  high  standing,  fixes  the  enormous  deficit  of 
70,000,000  bushels,  supposing  that  the  last  annual  average  consump- 
tioD,  170,000,000  bushels  will  be  maintained,  and  the  crop  to  have 
iniled  to  the  extent  that  it  is  stated,  viz:  two-thirds  of  the  average, 
neither  of  which,  hovrever,  is  altogether  probable.  At  all  events,  the 
wants  of  the  present  year  may  be  stated  as  out  of  all  proportion  greater 
than  of  any  preceding  one ;  and  the  question  is,  how  shall  these  be  sup- 
plied,  and  in  what  manner  will  the  United  States  be  aflected  by  them  % 

Mr.  Peel,  not  long  since,  endeavored  to  roabe  it  appear  in  Par- 
liameiit,  that  the  United  States  were  not  a  grain  growing  country; 
but  what  was  policy  in  the  Premier  to  state,  is  too  remote  from  fact 
even  to  be  repeated.  Every  year  exhibits  the  increasing  capacity  of 
our  western  granaries ;  and  as  the  tide  of  population  continues  to  flow 
in,  and  new  and  productive  soils  are  taken  into  cultivation,  we  shall  see 
results  exhibited,  which  will  prove  that  our  grain  market  ean  compete, 
mder  a  fair  syst^n,  with  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  over  and  over  stated,  and  sometimes  from  high  sources, 
that  we  can  only  compete  with  the  pauper  and  serf  labor  of  northern 
Europe,  in  seasons  of  extraordinary  scarcity;  and  that,  ordinarily, 
prices  with  us,  and  freights,  which  we  must  pay,  go  entirely  to  exclude 
our  produce  from  English  markets.  We  have  no  confidence  whatever 
in  these  calculations  and  estimates.  Our  convictions  are,  that  the  labor 
and  the  enterprise  of  free  ditis^ns,  in  an  abundant  eotmtrj,  and  withovt 
grinding  taxation,  ean  take  care  of  themselves,  and  meet  and  triumph 
over  opposition  throughout  all  the  world.  We  have  seen  this  ex- 
hibited in  many  branches  of  our  industry,  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
exception  in  this.     Allow  a  bix  trial  by  removing  all  obstructions,  and 
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Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  daea  all  the  export  biuKea  of  southeio 
Europe  in  grain.  It  is  brought  there  from  Polish  provinces,  mostly . 
by  land  carriage,  a  mode  of  conveyance  said  to  be  uot  very  expensive. 
The  quality  of  wheat  is  inferior,  and  commands  8s.  aquarler  less  than 
British,  in  the  London  market.  The  danger  of  becoming  heated  in  its 
passage  through  warm  climates  checks  the  amount  of  business  done 
in  this  grain. 

France  has  never  been  able  to  do  more  than  supply  her  own  wants, 
aod  she  has  been  resorting  to  non -exportation  and  importation  systems 
with  little  real  advantage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Spain,  which, 
though  capable  of  large  production  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  it. 
Her  lands  being  susceptible  of  abundant  development. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  McGulloch's  Commercial  Dic- 
tionry,  page  507,  will  show  the  amount  of  grain  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  each  of  the  countries  named: — 

Aeconot  ipedfjiiiK  the  aniiuBl  avErage  or  all  sorts  of  gnkin  imported  ialo  Great 
Britun,  from  diiTerent  countries,  froin  180t  to  1SS5,  both  incliuive — (in  Win- 
chester Qnarten ;) — 


In  1831  she  imported  from  Russia  464,584  quarters,  Prussia  296,286, 
Oennany  218.507,  Spain  154,671,  Italy  253,295,  British  colonies 
218,327,  United  States  463,418.  In  1832  she  took  from  the  United 
States  55,050  bushels  wheat,  and  95.868  barrels  flour ;  in  1839,  6,003 
busheb  wheat.  167,582  barrels  flour;  in  1840,  607,108  bushels  wheat, 
605,778  barrels  flour;  in  1842,  143,330  bushels  wheat,  204,896  barrels 
flour. 
In  1841,  her  imports  were, — 

From  RDSua« busbela      49S,fOS 

"       Sweden 4,410 

"       Denmark, 1,915,272 

*•       Pnuiia. 7.134,400 

"       Oermaoj. 5MS£^4 

-      Hollaodp. 815,964 

"      Belsiam, 3«8,630 

"      France, l,6434raS 

9!      Italj  and  bludi, 901,600 

"      United  States^ 1,107*40 

"      Coloniw  and  other  nation 3J)T1383 
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For  the  presSit  year,  her  European  supplies  are  likely  to  be  cut  off 
almost  entirely.  Great  scarcity  prevails  in  Holland,  so  that  govern- 
ment has  reduced  the  duty  on  imports  to  the  smallest  point.  In 
Belgium,  the  same  state  of  things  exists.  The  stock  of  the  Baltic  is 
said  to  be  already  in  second  hands :  and  the  deficiency  in  Italy  will 
leave  nothing  from  the  Black  Sea. 

Of  course,  all  eyes  must  now  be  turned  upon  the  United  States:  and  in 
the  remaining  pages  of  this  article,  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
exclusively  to  the  grain  trade,  as  it  has  existed  with  -us  in  the  past — 
exhibit  the  prospects  of  that  trade,  and  the  home  supplies  with  which  it 
must  be  sustained. 

The  census  which  was  taken  in  1840,  has  been  proved  to  be  inac- 
curate in  many  particulars ;  but  we  have  seen  no  objection  raised  to  the 
grain  statistics  which  it  affords.  It  appears  that  the  crop  of  that  year 
was  84,000,000  bushels  wheat,  and  near  380,000,000  bushels  Indian 
com.  By  other  infonnation,  we  have  the  following  table  of  pro- 
duction : — 

1840.  1842.  1843.  1844. 

Wheat,    bush.  84,822,272  102,317,344  100,310,856  95,607,000 

Barley, 4,161,504  3,871,622  3,330,721  3,627,000 

Oats, 123,071,341  150,833,607  145,929,666  172,247,000 

Rye, 18,645,567  22,762,952  24,889,^1  26^50,000 

Buckwheat,...      7,291,743  2,483,480  7,959,410  9,710,000 

Com 377,531,875  441,829,246  496,618,305  427,953,000 

For  the  year  1845,  we  have  not  the  most  reliable  information ;  but 
the  general  impression  from  the  best  sources  is,  that  the  wheat  crop 
will  reach  the  unprecedented  yield  of  125,000,000  bushels.  The  state 
of  Michigan  alone,  with  a  population  of  but  400,000,  yielding  7,000,000 
bushels.  Deducting  for  home  consumption  70,000,000  bushels,  which, 
with  high  prices,  will  hardly  be  exceeded,  and  for  seed,  there  vdll 
remain  for  exportation  upwards  of  40,000,000  bushels  wheat.  The 
average  exportation  of  Indian  corn  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  been 
1,500,000  bushels  annually,  and  we  cannot  have  less  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  present  year. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  grain  which  has  been 
exported  from  our  country  in  the  past,  and  the  sources  to  which  it  was 
attracted. 
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Aeconnt  of  the  qnantitieB  of  Flour  and  Grain  exported  from  the  United  Statet, 
from  October  Ist,  1821,  to  September  SOth,  1831,  with  the  prices  of  Flour,  ai 
Philadelphia,  and  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Com  at  New  York. 


Tmi*. 


1831 
1830 
1839 
1838 
1827 
1826 
1825 
1824 
1823 
1822 
1821 


WhMt 

duar. 

bbb. 


flour, 
bbl*. 


Corn 

meal. 

bbU. 


WbMt. 

bu«h. 


1305,205  19,049;204,206'4a5,384  566,761 
1,225,88126,298  145,3011  454^89  444,190 
837,38534491  173,7751  4,007  897,656 
860,809  22,2141174,639  8,9061704,902 
865,491  13,345  131,041]  22,182  978,664 
857^044,472  158,625  45,166  505^81 
813,90629,545  187,^85:  17,960  809,644 


Indiaa 
corn, 
buth. 


996,^231,879 
756,702  25,665 
827,865  19,971 


152,723'  20,373 
141,501,  4,ii72 
148.2881     4,418 


1,056,119 23,523!131,669|  25,812 


7794^7 
749,034 
509,098 
6074277 


Price    of 
«b*it  floor  , 

Pn  barrel  at, 
biUddpbia.  | 


4 
6 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 


98 
35 

60 
23 
65 
10 
62 
82 
58 
78 


Price  of 
wheat  par 

ba>b«l  at 
New  York. 

$1  19 

0  98 

1  38 
1  8 
0  97 
0  90 


I    PfKe  of  la 
jdian  corn  per 
I     baabel  at 
I  New  York. 


i 


I 
1 

1 


4 

15 

5 


0  90 

0  89 


$0  70 
0  57 
0  58 
0  53 
0  65 
0  79 
0  56 
0  47 
0  53 
0  49 
0  53 


From  1831  to  1843,  we  have  the  following^,  fmmished  ia  one  of 

the  late  numbers  of  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazme,  by  a  writer  who 

looks  rather  despond ingly  upon  the  prospects  of  our  grain  trade. 

Table  of  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  to  the  principal  markets,  together  with 
the  total  Exports  to  all  foreign  markets,  for  thirteen  consecutive  years. 


England. 

Be.  American  Colonies 

Ci 

UBA. 

Tsais. 

Bash,  wbaat 

BbU.  flonr. 

Bosh.  wbesL    Bblf.  flour. 

Bush,  wheat.    Blc.  flr. 

1831, 

.      362,153 

865,744 

12,505 

150,795 

97,999 

1835, , 

..       55,050 

95.868 

20,777 

135,640 

98,248 

1833, 

21,707 

31,421 

168,127 

119,197 

1834, 

19,487 

23V247 

134,975 

102,837 

1835, 

5,376 

76,405 

93,511 

1836, 

161 

2,082 

42,300 

92,390 

1837, 

23,316 

55,537 

1838, 

8,295 

6,076 

29,591 

79,681 

loOv,  ..«•.. 

6,033 

167,582 

72,113 

149,407 

90,459 

18401, 

..     607,108 

605,778 

1,066,604 

432,356 

788 

69,819 

1841, 

..     119,854 

205,144 

695,389 

377,806 

69,387 

1842, 

..     143,330 

204,896 

655,503 

369,048 

4,179 

46,846 

1843, 

14,214 

293342 

190,322 

382 

29,437 

Average,.. 

..       99,502 

170,327 

221,498 

175,391 

80,411 

Brazil. 

British  West  Indies.     Tot.  Ex.  to  all  For.  m'kts. 

Years. 

Bo«h.  wheat. 

Bbis  flour.    Both,  wheat      Bbls  floor.        Bu«h.  wheat.  Bblc.  flour. 

1831, 

198,870 

100,382 

408,445 

1,806,529 

1832, 

103,289 

100,167 

83,304 

864,919 

1833, 

259,536 

100,057 

32,221 

955,768 

1834, 

152,603 

95,816 

36,948 

835,352 

1835, 

161,460 

118,307 

47,762 

779,396 

1836, 

118,470 

2,062 

70,305 

2,062 

505,400 

1837, 

60,480 

68,323 

174J03 

318,719 

1838, 

125,275 

137 

75,524 

6,291 

448,161 

1839, 

l77,3Sr7 

14,129 

139,340 

96,326 

923,151 

1840, 

197,823 

33,743 

232,329       1,720,860 

1,897,501 

1841, 

1M57 

282,406 

41,116 

246,465 

868,586 

1,516,817 

1842, 

189,317 

14,920 

237,478 

817,958 

1,283,602 

1843^.... 

192,454 

17,399 

170,577 

311,685 

841,474 

A?erag«,p.      1,266  170,716  9,500        135,005  342,709      997,771 


44  New  Orleans  and  Charleston, 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  during  part  of  this  time,  a  very  large  portion 

of  wheat  entering  the  British  colony  of  Canada,  was  intended  for  the 

market  of  the  mother  country. 

Prices  of  Flour  in  New  York,  November  Ist, 

1823 $7,00  bbl.          1831 $5,75  bbl.  1839 $6,87  bb 

1824 5,62  •'           1832 6,00  "  1840 5,00 

1825 5,ia  *'           ISm 5,68  "  1841 6,00 

1826 5,12  "     1834 5,12  "  1842 4,25 

1827 5425  "     1835 6,25  "  1843 4,75 

1828 7,62  •»     1^36 9,50  «  1844 4,81 

1829 5,31  *'     1837 8,50  "  1845 

1830 5,25  "     1838 8,50  " 

With  these  statistics  of  trade,  we  are  compelled  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  with  the  expectation  of  again  taking  it  up  at  an 
early  period,  and  with  the  hope  that  what  we  have  prepared  will  have 
the  effect  of  calling  general  attention  to  a  matter  so  interesting,  and 
elicit  from  others  a  more  full  discussion.  We  extend  our  pages 
willingly  for  this  purpose. 


Art,  v.— new  ORLEANS  AND  CHARLESTON. 

We  mention  jhese  cities  in  connection,  and  devote  a  few  pages  to 
them  in  our  Review,  from  the  fact  of  their  presenting  the  contrast  of 
the  newest  and  the  oldest  cities  of  the  South.  Strange  is  it  that  the 
sceptre  of  trade  changes  so  incessantly  the  hands  that  wield  it  When 
the  Crescent  City  consisted  of  a  few  huts  on  the  low  lands  of  the 
Mississippi,  her  sister  of  the  Palmetto  State,  was  revelling  in  the  riches 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  in  all  affluence  and  prosperity.  But  i3pw  the 
vision  is  changed.  The  noble  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Cooper  and 
the  Ashley  looks  back  to  the  past  with  lingering  regret,  whilst  the  im- 
mense valley  has  thrown  down  upon  New  Orleans  wealth  beyond 
comparison,  and  built  up  a  city  which  will  be  indeed  to  the  great 
iather  of  rivers,  "as  London  to  the  Thames,  and  Paris  to  the  Seine." 
There  can  be  no  jealousies  between  these  cities.  New  Orleans  would 
see  ChaTleston  recover  all  that  she  has  lost,  would  greet  her  as  a  sister 
in  her  advance,  and  hail  her  progress  with  gratulation.  The  cities 
of  the  Southern  Atlantic  cannot  be  rivals  to  those  of  the  Gulf  Their 
sympathies,  institutions,  and  destinies  are  similiar.  They  are  allies  in 
every  tinie  of  danger  or  of  peril. 

In  1680  Charleston  was  built. — 

"  On  the  spot,"  says  Bancroft,  "  where  opulence  now  crowds  the- 
wharves  of  the  most  prosperous  mart  of  our  Southern  seaboard,  among 
ancient  groves  that  swept  down  to  the  rivers'  banks,  and  were  covered 
with  the  yellow  jasmine,  which  burdened  the  vernal  zephyrs  with  its 
perfumes,  the  cabins  of  graziers  began  the  city.     Long  after,  t^e  qplen- 
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did  T^etation  which  environs  Charleston,  especially  the  vine,  and  cedar, 
and  C3rpres8  trees,  along  the  hroad  road  which  is  now  Meeting  street, 
delighted  the  observer  by  its  perptftUal  verdure." 

"In  short,"  says  old  John  Archdale,  "out  of  Charles-Town  for  three 
or  four  Miles,  called  the  Broadway,  is  so  delightful  a  Road,  and  b9 
pleasantly  Green,  that  I  believe  no  Prince  in  £urope»  by  all  their  art, 
can  make  so  pleasant  a  Sight  for  the  whole  Year." 

In  1731,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  old  historian,  "there  were 
600  houses  in  Charleston,  five  handsome  churches,  and  that  out  of  the 
city  were  to  be  found  courtier,  stately  buildings,  noble  castles,"  &c. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1783,  and  had  a  population,  in  1820,  of 
24,780,  including  suburbs  37,471,  very  little,  if  any,  short  of  its  present 
population. 

Its  imports,  in  1723,  were  £120,000  sterling.  From  1720  to  1729. 
there  were  264,488  barrels  rice  exported;  from  1730  to  1739,  the  rice 
exported  reached  429,^5  barrels.  For  the  year  1728,  the  export  was 
26,468  barrels.  For  1733,  we  have  the  following  exports :— 36,584 
barrels  rice,  2,802  barrels  pitch,  848  barrels  turpentine,  8  chests  skins, 
60  tons  lignum  vits,  20  tons  brazilletto  wood,  27  tons  sassafras. 

In  1744,  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  were  laden  at  the  port  of 
Charleston.  The  exports  for  1748  were  55,000  barrels  rice,  39,308 
bushels  corn,  296,000  oranges,  6,107  bushels  peas,  700  bushels  pota- 
toes, 1,700  barrels  beef,  150  hogs,  3,114  barrels  pork,  10,000  barrels 
tar,  turpentine,  &c.,  134,118  pounds  Indigo,  200  pounds  beaver  skins, 
141  calf  skins,  720  hogsheads  deer  skins,  1,700  pounds  wax,  and  a 
iarge  quantity  of  lumber,  amounting  in  all  to  jg  16 1,365  sterling. 

In  1754  the  exports  reached  £240,000  sterling.  In  1799,  they 
were  $10,554,842;  in  1801,  $14,304,045.  In  1821,  the  imports 
amounted  to  $3,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  $8,690,539.  In  1824,  the 
imports  amounted  to  $2,030,916,  and  the  exports  to  $7,143,831.  The 
last  consisted  of  $5,605,948  cotton;  $1,114,297  rice;  $208,570  other 
domestic  articles;  $215,016  foreign  articles. 

Revenue  collected  from  Charleston,  by  the  General  Government : — 

1791, $534,783 

1801, 1,119,688 

1815, 1,408,863 

1818, .' 1,245,980 

Fnmi  the  commencement  of  the  Federal  Government  up  to  1 825. 
the  revenue  collected  amounted  to  $22,337,381. 

ExiORTS  in  1834, #11,119,565    , 

"  ^   1835, 11,224,298 

•*  "  1836, 13,482,757 

•*  "   1837, 11,188,992 

'            "  ♦*   1838, 11,017391 

"  "   1839, 10418,822 

•*  •*    1840, 10<036,769 
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These  were  the  exports  of  the  whole  state,  almost  the  entire  part 
passing  through  Charleston.* 

Value  Rice  exports  in  1813...... |3,02l,000 

**             "               "    1816, 3,555,000 

"            «              »»  1818, 3,262,000 

"            "              "  1839, 2,460,000 

"  1840, 1,94^,000 

"            "              "   1^1, 2,001,000 

In  1618,  Bienville  fixed  the  site  of  New  Orleans.  It  consisted,  five 
years  after,  of  a  hundred  cabins,  a  wooden  warehouse,  three  dwellings, 
a  sad  chapel,  and  a  population  of  two  hundred.  It  stood  its  first  yellow 
fever  scourge  in  1769;  lost  near  a  thousand  houses  by  fire  in  1778, 
and  had  a  population  of  4,780  in  1785.  The  Spanish  king,  in  1795 
permitted  New  Orleans  to  become  a  dep6t  for  American  produce.  New 
Orleans  came  into  American  hands  in  1803,  and,  as  Norman  tells  tis, 
in  his  Sketch,  "the  grounds  which  constitute  that  thriving  portion  of 
the  town  known  as  the  Second  Municipality^  were  mostly  used  as  a- 
plantation,  the  property  of  a  citizen  named  Gravier." 

When  the  deeds  of  transfer  were  signed  by  the  Americans,  Barb6 
Marbois,  Livingston  and  Monroe,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Livingston 
exclaimed  with  exultation,  "We  have  lived  long  enough;  but  this  is 

*  We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  letter  in  relation  to  the  commerce 

of  Charleston,  in  Cotton  and  Rice,  which  we  publish  with  great  pleasure. 

Dear  Sir; — Herewith  you  have  a  memorandum  of  the  crops  of  cotton  and  rice  of 
South  Carolina,  for  the  last  five  years,  by  which  you  will  observe  that  the  exports  of 
cotton  during  the  last  year,  exceed  that  of  any  previous  season  25  per  cent  This 
increase  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  extension  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  in  the 
state,  but  to  the  railroad  facilities,  reaching  to  the  very  borders  of  Alabama,  di- 
verting from  its  former  channel  a  large  amount  of  cotton.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
last  season  was  unusually  propitious  to  the  gathering  of  a  large  crop  in  the  Atlantic 
states.  This  is  true ;  but  will  not  account  for  any  such  increase.  A  twelvemonth 
of  uninterrupted  fine  weather  could  not  increase  the  production  of  this  staple  in 
South  Carolina,  more  than  ten  per  cent,  over  the  amount  of  the  last  10  years.  The 
only  true  solution  is  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
'  road,  through  its  connection  with  the  Georgia  railroad,  to  the  planter  of  Greorgia 
and  Alabama,  of  bringing  to  a  good  market  like  Charleston,  his  crop.  And  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  if  links  are  added  to  the  chain  reaching  to  Memphis  upon  the 
Mississippi,  in  less  than  two  years  after  its  completion  the  receipts  of  cotton  at 
Charleston  will  reach  600,000  bales ;  to  which  would  be  added  many  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  the  productions  of  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
which  would  place  again  ia  a  prosperous  and  vigorous  state  our  ali^a  matery  dear 
old  Charleston,  the  Athens  of  the  South.  I  have  unintentionally  wandend  from 
my  subject.  •  Yours  &c.  E. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 

Cotton  Exports  of  South  Carolina. 


Tears  1840-41 
B&les  330,000. 


1843-44  I  1844-45 
301,000.    422,000. 


1841-42  I  1842-43 
259,000.  I  349,000. 

Rice  Crop  of  South  Carolina, 

Barrels  of  ( 1840-41  I  1841-42  I  1842-43  I  1843-44  I  1844-45 
600  lbs.  <  120,000.  I  115,000.  |  125,000.  |  138,000.  |  120,000. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  Chaiieston  this  season,  I  do  not  think  will  go  over 
350,000  bales,  and  rice  100,000  barrels. 
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the  noblest  work  of  our  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  jufit  signed, 
has  not  been  obtained  by  art,  nor  dictated  by  force.  Equally  advan* 
tageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  will  change  vast  solitudes  into 
flourishing  districts.  The  instruments  we  have  signed  will  cause  no 
tears  to  be  shed;  they  prepare  ages  of  happiness  for  innumerable 
generations  of  human  creatures." 

A  work  on  the  •*  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  afford*  us  the  following 
data,  in  relation  to  its  navigation. 

The  first  river  commerce  was  conducted  in  bark  canoes;  then  came 
the  piroques,  batteaux  and  nondescripts;  afterwards  the  keel  boat,  of 
which,  the  following  adviertisement,  in  1797,  will  give  some  idea: 

"No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  as  every  person 
whatever,  will  be  under  cover,  made  proof  against  rifle  or  musquet 
balls,  and  convenient  port  holes  for  firing  out  of  Each  of  the  boats 
are  armed  with  six  pieces,  carrying  a  pound  ball,  also  a  number  of 
good  musquets,  and  amply  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition,  strongly 
manned  with  choice  hands,  and  masters  of  approved  knowledge." 

The  barge  came  ne;xt,  which  had  sometimes  the  capacity  of  a  hun- 
dred tons ;  then  the  flat-boat ;  and  finally,  schooners,  brigs,  and  even 
ships,  descended  the  river,  never  to  return. 

The  first  steamers  on  the  Mississippi  gave  but  little  satisfaction.  The 
year  1812  witnessed  their  introduction;  but,  in  1816,  they  had  only 
begun  to  stem  the  upward  current  successftilly.  The  first  regular 
trip  down  and  up  the  river,  was  made  in  1817.  Fulton  and  French 
were  the  first  movers  in  this  enterprise.  For  the  four  years  preceding 
1844,  the  number  alone  of  western  steamers  lost,  has  been  stated  at  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  an  average  of  fifty  six  the  year. 

New  Orleans  was  incorporated  in  1804,  and  had  a  population  in 
1810,  of  24,552,  an  increase  of  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  seven  years. 
The  city,  including  the  fauxbourgs  and  Lafayette,  extends  five  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  backward  to  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile.   The  population  has  undergone  the  following  astonishing  changes. 

1810, 8,001  whites 1G,551  blacks Total  24,552 

1815, "       "       »*  32,947 

1820, «..  19,737       "       21,614      ''       "  41,350 

iai5, »'       "       "  45,336 

lOTO, 21,580      "       ,  28,530      "       "  49,826 

1840,.. "       "       "  102,191 

Thus,  having  doubled  itself  within  ten  years,  we  might  fairly  set 
down  tha  number  as  140,000  for  1845,  and  for  1850  noth^  short  of 
175,000  or  180,000.  The  prospects  of  such  a  city,  in  the  future,  it  were 
vain  to  dwell  upon. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  as  much  as  anything  else  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  New  Orleans. 


*. 


4«   « 
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I.  Cotton  and  Tobacco— Exports  far  the  last  10  yean. 

1835-36« 490,495  bales 41,634  hhcb. 

1836-37 588,969    "     35,821     " 

1837-38 738,313    •'     35,555 

1838-39 579,179    '*     30,789 


1839-40 949,32(1 

1840-41 821,288 

1841-42 a49,267 

1842-43 1018,870 

.1843-44 895,375 

1844-45^ 984,616 


'*     40,436 

^     54,667 

*»     68,058 

''     89,891 

''     81,249 

**     68,679 


u 

u 


u. 


(• 


u 


II.  Sugar  and  Molasses — ^Exports  other  than  to  the  West. 

Sugar  hhd«.  bbli.  Molaues  hhdt.  bbli. 

1840-41 40,526 4,092 ..11,284 48^104 

1841-42 29,334 2,232 9,314 57,165 

1842-43 66,044 2,280 12,366 66,901 

184Ii-44 34,395 1,544 3,409 42,96t 

1844-45.... 104,501 10,561 17,094 94,416 


III.  Value  of  Produce,  from  the  Interior,  received  in  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1845. 


Apples I    53,030 

Bacon 906,790 

Bagging  1,113^40 

Bale  Rope 338,000 

Beans 28,024 

Butter 127,216 

Beeswax 65,880 

Beef 253,576 

BuHTalo  Robes 95,750 

Cotton 23,501,712 

Corn 424,745 

Cheese 78,182 

Candles  U 15,510 

Cider «  1,155 

Coal 105,375 

Dried  Apples  and  Peaches  4,464 

Feathers 135/)75 

Flaxseed 18,539 

Flour 2,134,248 

Furs 850,000 

Hemp 462,740 

Hides 147,329 

Hay 86,165 

Iron,  pig 6,210 

Lard 1,767,211 


Lime,  Western ^       6,233 

Lead 1,627,911 

Molasses 1,260,000 


OaU 

Onions.  ........ 

Oihi 

Peach  Brandy., 
Potatoes 


100,983 

14,998 

200,192 

690 

80,6691 

Pork 2,661,172 

Porter  and  Ale 430 

Packing  Yam. 5,520 

Skins 60,880 

Shot ;.  61,676 

Soap 16,709 

SUves„ 70^000 

Sugar 9,000,000 

Spanish  Moss 11,469 

Tallow  133,926 

Tobacco 3,697,390^ 

Twine ,.  13,657 

Vinegar k...  1,968 

Whiskey  * ^81,208 

Window  GlwiB 12,284 

Wheat 129,618 

Other  various  articles 4,500^000 


Leather 44,964 

Total— 1846 |57,199,122 

1844 60,094,716 

1843 53,728,054 

1842 45,716,045 
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Imports  of  Coffee  into  New  Oiieans  from  ati  Foreign  Ports,  from 
to  Janaarj,  1845,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Custom  H 
JftRunry.  Ponndt.  Bmh. 

1834, 15,240,610 95,263 

1836, 22,962,044 143,510 

1836, 15,994,273 99,926 

1837, 17,077,461 106,732 

1838, 21,708,144 135,668 

1839, 28,889,824 W^,560; 

1840, 21,188,963 132,430..,: 

1841, 34|e35,155 213,969 

1842, 21,155,854 132,224 

1843, 30,162,941 188,518 

1844, jrr,757,886 167,237 


January,  1834* 

ousa. 

Value 
,941,196 
2,615,095 
1,900,288 
1,745,945 
2,083,220 
2,731,824 
2,055,308 
3,290,738 
1,628,425 
2,140,723 
1,773,139 


Total 256,373,155 1,596,027 

NoTS. — Each  bag  ofCofiee  is  averaged  at  160  lbs. 


123,904,901 


Comparatiye  prices  of  Middling  to  Fair  Cotton  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  during  a  period  of  five  years— together  with  the  total  receipts  at 
New  Orleans,  and  tho  total  crops  of  the  United  States. 

1844-45 
Cents. 

September,. >•  • 6  ^  7i 

October,. 5|rS  7J 

November, 51^9  6i — 

December, 4|rS  6i  — 

January,. 4|ra)6}**« 

February,. A\(a>  ^  ••• 

March, 5  rS)  6J 


April,. 
May,-.. 
June,.*. 
July, .. 
August, 


6|^  7i 
h\(B  Ik- 
51(5;  7^. 
6i^  7i. 
6J/S)  Tj. 


1843-44 
Cents. 

h\(B  8  •- 
7  rS)  81- 
^}(a>  8  • 
n(3)  8J- 

SfrsiOi- 

8|®10  . 
Q\(3>  91- 
n(S>  91 . 
^m  8|- 
7  f2)  8|.. 
6^  8i- 
6i^  8  . 


1842-43 
OentB. 

6  rS)  — 

G\(3>  8  • 
71  ■ 
71 
5|i©  71 
5i(a)  74 
4ifS)  7  - 
4i®  7|< 
5iO  7{- 
5f  O  8  • 
h^  8  • 
h\{a>  8  . 


1841-42 
CenU. 

— oio^.... 

8jr3  9|.... 
8irs)i0i..-. 

Bi^lO  8irS)  94 

8  (B  9| 8i^  9f 

7}(2)10  9i(©10f 

6}fSlO 94^101 


1840-41 
Cents. 
8dH) 
9  ^10 
8  O  9i 


7i^l0 
6i(@I0 
6ifS)10 

6|/aio 

6irS)— 


9ifa)l0| 

10i/a)lU 
94^12 
9  ^iU 
9fS)lU 


Receipts  N.O. 
Ciopof  U.  S.- 


Bales. 
.  979,238. 
2.400,000- 


Bales.  Bales.  Bnles.  Bales. 

.  910,854....  1.089,642  ..-740,155 822,870 

2,030,409. .. .2,378,875.. '  1,683,574 1,634946 


FoREioK  MsRCHANDiZE — Direct  Imports  of  Coffee,  Sugar  and  Salt,  for  three 
jrears— from  September  1st  to  August  3lst. 

1844-5.  1843-4.  1842-3. 

Coffee,  Havana, bags      4,094  52,857  60,185 

Coffee,  Rio, bags  167,669  161,082  85,438 

Sai^.  Havana, boxes      3.473  10,153  2,233 

Salt,  Liverpool, sacks  361.486  302,350  239,427 

Salt,  Turk's  Island,  &c bus.  518,407  309,650  129,520 

Comparative  Arrivals,  Exports  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  at  New  Orleans 
for  ten  years — from  1st  September  to  3l8t  August 


1844-45..... *>  979,238. 

1843-44 910,854. 

1H43.43 1,089,642. 

1841-42.*...    740,155. 

1840-41 322,870. 

1839-40 954,445. 

1838-39 578,514. 

1637-38 742,720. 

1836-37 fl05,813. 

1835-36 495,442. 

7 


COTTON— BALES. 

Exports.        Stocks. 

..    984,616 7,556 

..    895,375 12,934 

..1,088,870 4,700 

..    749,267 4,428 

..    821,228 14,490 

..    949,320 17,867 

..   579,179 10308 

..    738,313 9,570 

..  588,969 20,678 

..  490,406 4,586 


TOBACCO — HOGSHEADS. 

Arrivals.     Exports.       Stocks, 

71,493 68,679 7,673 

82,435 81,249 4,859 

92,509 89,891 4,873 

67,555 68,(}|8 2,255 

53,170 54,667 2,758 

43,827 40,436 4,409 

28,153 30,780 134 

37,588 35,555 3,834 

28,501 35,821 3,857 

50.555 43,028 10,456 
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Art.  VI.-^THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

This  noble  inland  ocean,  whose  accumulated  waters,  after  a  passage 
of  three  thousand  miles, .  lose  themselves  in  the  immense  basin  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  remained  lor  countless  ages,  wild,  solitary,  and  unex- 
plored. We  can  imagine  the  savage  standing  alone  by  its  banks,  and  as 
the  winds  and  tjie  waters  whispered  to  him  of  a  Great  Spirit,  indulging 
vague  notions  of  his  own  being.  But  those  days  have  passed,  and  the 
aavage  no  longer  lingers.  The  white  man  has  dispelled  the  romance. 
The  axe  of  the  forester  is  heard — the  plow,  the  harrow,  the  blacksmith- 
shop  and  the  iarm-house,  the  t)^iving  village,  the  bu^  town,  the  popu- 
lation, the  civilization,  are  sweeping  up  the  banks  of  the  noble  river 
even  to  its  high  sources  in  the  Itasca  Lake. 

A  Spaniard,  in  1538,  stood  by  the  side  of  this  stream :  he  had  been 
allared  to  the  distant  West  by  hopes  of  gain — ^by  restless  ambition — ^by 
love  of  adventure.  "Fernando  de  Soto,"  says  the  historian,  "found 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  burying-place." 

In  1668,  two  Canadian  Fathers  carried  the  cross  westward  from  the 
Lakes, — ^Marquette  and  Allouez.  They  receive  from  Indian  lips  vague 
ncHions  of  a  "great  river;"  and  Marquette,  with  M.  Joliet,  a  citizen  oi 
Quebec,  reaches  its  banks,  and  floats  his  canoe  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wttconsin  to  Arkansas. 

Bat  there  was  one  whom  na|ure  was  preparing  for  higher  purposes. 
There  crossed  the  waters  from  France,  at  this  time,  a  man  of  highest 
resolves— most  elevated  conc^tions — ^sternest  endurance,  and  unlimited 
enterprise — La  Salle. 

This  adventurer  dreamed,  that  away  in  the  remote  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  to  be  found  that  western  passage  to  China  and  India, 
for  which  the  world  had  so  long  sighed.'  The  brain  of  La  Salle  was 
dazzled  with  the  dream,  and  he  saw  himself  at  once  a  prince  in  the 
glory  and  wealth  which  the  discovery  would  bring  to  France. 

A  vessel  was  launched  on  the  Lakes.     The  "Griffon,"  of  sixty  tons, 

first  disturbed  the  quiet  of  those  waters,  and  carried  La  Salle  to  the  south- ' 

westward  of  Michigan.      On  the  Miamis,  on  the  Kankake,  on  the 

lilinoii,  the  adventurer  and  his  party  floated  in  canoes :  they  address  a 

party  of  I^lians  on  the  banks,  in  relation  to  the  "Great  River ;"  but 

oM  Nikanape,  a  chief,  shook  his  head  discouragingly. 

He  said  "that  others  had  perished  in  the  attempt ;  that  the  banks  were 
inhabited  by  a  strong  and  terrible  race  of  men,  who  killea  every  body 
that  came  among  them ;  that  the  waters  swarmed  with  crocodiles,  ser- 
pents and  frighlf&I  monsters,  and  that  even  if  the  boat  was  large  and 
strong  enough  to  escape  these  dangers,  it  would  be  dashed  in  pieces  by 
the  &lls  and  rapids,  or  meet  with  inevitable  destruction  in  a  hideous 
whirlpool  at  the  river's  mouth,  where  the  river  itself  was  swallowed  up 
and  lost." 


i2  The  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  was  not  deterred.  On  the  6th  February,  1681,  his  canoe 
floated  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  current  carried 
him  on.  It  was  now  two  months,  and  the  river  presented  three  chan- 
nels. The  party  divide  in  these  channels,  find  in  a  few  days  the  glad 
voices  of  civilized  men  break  uponlhe  solitude  of  the  Mexican  Gulf — 
ha  Salle  had  navigated  the  Mississippi  river  to  its  mouth,  A  column 
was  erected,  banners  floated,  artillery  echoed,  and  Dofnine  salvum  fac 
regem,  was  chaunted  by  monks. 

The  adventurer  returned  to  France.  The  ministry  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  second  his  scheme  of  a  colony,  to  be  located  at  the  river's 
mouth.  The  vessels  sail ;  but  fate  has  made  another  decree.  Catas- 
trophe follows  catastrophe,  and  misfortunes  unparallelled.  The  Bay  of 
St  Bernard,  in  Texas,  is  mistaken  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi — 
La  Salle  discovers  the  error,  and,  in  struggling  to  correct  it,  dies  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin. 

A  writer  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  for  January,  1845, 
finishes  the  picture : — 

"Thus  died  Robert,  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
men,  on  whose  account  his  whole  souFs  anxiety  had  been  exercised. 
Thus  perished,  ignobly,  and  not  unlike  Charles  XII.  at  Fredericshall ; 
the  man  who  had  escaped  a  thousand  imminent  perils  and  *hair  breadth 
'scapes.*  In  the  wild  woods  of  America,  ascended  the  dying  groans  of 
one,  whose  intrepidity,  enterprise  and  ^nius,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  of  his  age ;  and  with  all  his  &ult8,  not 
among  its  least  estimable.  In  the  midst  of  his  career — surrounded 
with  clouds  and  darkness,  and  almost  hopeless  of  realizing  his  darling 
schemes,  death,  closed  the  scene.  Scarcely  inferior  to  Columbus  as  an 
adventurer,  he  was  even  less  fortunate.  Had  he  but  lived  to  effect  bis 
purposes,  what  a  name  might  have  been  his !  *  I  acknowledge,'  says 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  •  that  men  accustomed  to  judge  of  things  by  the  event, 
call  great  and  perilous  resolutions,  heroism  or  madness,  according  to  the 
good  or  had  success  with  which  they  have  been  attended'  " 

••How,  vain  the  aspirations  of  life,  and  to  what  little  end  its  unceasing 
struggles ! 

Quum  tamen  a  figulis  muniiam  iiUraverit  urbemt 
Sarcophagtu  conttnitis  erit ; 

Says  the  Latin  moralist 

"  In  the  ^eart  of  that  gallant  country  whose  struggles  for  liberty  have 
been  so  manly-Hiear  the  waters  of  the  Brazos  and  the  now  flourishing 
town  of  Washington — ^its  first  discoverer  breathed  out  his  spirit  The 
good  father,  Anastase,  dug  his  grave,  and  planted  a  cross  over  his 
remains. 

**Thu8  perished,"  says  he,  **our  wise  conductor ;  constant  in  adver- 
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tides,  iDtrepid,  generous,  engaging,  adroit,  skillful,  and  capable  of 
anjTthing.  He  who,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  softened  the 
fierce  temper  of  a  vast  number  of  savage  nations,  was  massacred  by  his 
own  people,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits.  He  died  in  the  vigor 
of  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  and  his  labors,  without  the  consolation 
of  having  seen  their  result." 


Art.  VIL—LOUISIANA  SUGAR. 


The  cane  is  now  cultivated  and  worked  into  sugar  in  nineteai 
parishes,  to  wit:  Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  Iberville,  Ascension^  St.  James,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St 
Charles,  Jefferson,  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Assumption,  Lafourche 
Interior,  Terrebonne,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  Lafayette,  Vermilion,  and 
St  Landry,  and  large  preparations  are  making  for  its  introduction 
and  manufacture  in  the  following  heretofore  exclusively  cotton  parishes, 
to  wit :  |lapides,  Avoyelles,  Concordia,  Catahoula,  and  Calcassieu. 

The  extent  of  sugar  lands  embraced  in  the  above  parishes,  and  which 
could  be  put  into  cultivation  at  the  oklinary  expense  of  clearing  and 
draining,  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
United  States ;  and  by  applying  to  our  low,  flat  lands,  for  a  few  years,  the 
artificial  draining  of  Holland,  (and  more  particularly  to  the  tract  on 
our  western  coast,  between  the  sea  and  the  Mississippi,)  lands  enough 
could  be  reclaimed  to  supply,  brides,  the  consumption  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Europe. 

By  state  documents,  in  the  archives  of  the  French  government,  it 
appears  that  the  culture  of  the  cane  was  strongly  recommended  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  colony. 

This  valuable  plant  was  first  introduced  from  St  Domingo,  by  the 
Jesuits;  and  it  was  cultivated  on  their  plantation,  where  now  stands 
the  most  flourishing  part  of  suburb  St.  Mary,  as  early  as  1725-6. 

The  species  first  imported  was  the  Malabar,  otherwise  called  Cria- 
talline,  or  Creole  cane.  The  next  species  was  the  Otaheite,  sometime 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  third  species  was  the  Ribbon 
cane,  in  1817;  it  was  first  introduced  from  Georgia,  by  a  Mr.  Coiron; 
It  comes,  originally,  from  the  East  Indies,  and  presents  a  good  many 
varieties ;  ii  is  now  the  favorite  plant,  owing  to  its  earlier  maturity,  and 
its  resisting  better  an  early  winter — two  very  important  qualities  in 
this  climate. 

The  manufacture  of  cane  into  sugar,  does  not  appear  to  have  com- 
menced before  1764,  when  samples  were  sent  to  the  mother  country 
from  the  estate  of  Chevalier  de  Macan,  near  the  city,  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  yield  per  acre  was  then  stated  to  have  been  3,000  lbs.,  and 
the  quality  was  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  that  of  St  Domingo  mus- 
eomdo. 
4, 
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The  cession  o{  Louisiana  to  Spain,  at  that  epoch,  appears  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  that  industry,  for  no  further  traces  of  sugar  making  are 
to  be  found  until  1791,  when  the  first  sugar  house,  under  the  Spanish 
government,  was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Solis,  at  Terre-au-Boeufs,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Bernard.  The  next  was  established  in  1796,  on  a  planta- 
tion situated  where  now  stands  CarroUton,  and  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bor6; 
it  produced  a  crop  of  $12,000,  a  sura  considered  at  that  epoch,  as  very 
large.  This  result  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Louisiana.  Its  progress,  however,  was  at  first 
extremely  slow ;  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  sugar  estates  was  very  small,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  want  of  capital. 

The  statistics  from  1803  to  1817,  are  so  deficient,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  data  as  to  the  progressive  annual  in- 
crease of  the  sugar  crop  during  the  above  period. 

The  crop  in  1818,  had  attained  25,000  hogsheads.  Cattle  was  the 
only  power  used,  up  to  that  period. 

In  1822,  steam  power  was  introduced :  the  first  engines  and  mills 
cost  about  $12,000,  and  were  chiefly  imported  by  Gordon  &  ForstalL 
This  power,  however,  was  used  but  by  very  few,  until  our  own  founde- 
ries  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  by  reducing  its  cost  to  $5,000  or 
$6,000. 

The  crop  of  182«-3,  amounted  to 30,000  hogsheads. 

**  '*  1823-4,  **  32,000        *• 

**  *•  1824-6,  "  30,000        ** 

^  "  1825-6,  **  46,000        " 

»*  **  1826-7,  •»  71,000        " 

w  «  1827-8,  «  87,965        ** 

'*  •*  1828-9,  •*  48,238         •* 

*»  "  1829-30,  »'  73,000        ** 

'*  •*  1830-1,  "  , 76,000        " 

«  '*  1831-2,  »*  76,000        *♦ 

»*  ♦*  1832-3,  ♦•  70,000        ** 

•'  •*  1833-4,  **  ^ 75,000        *« 

♦*  •*  1834-5,  '*  \ 110,000        ** 

**  "  1835-6,  *'  36,000        " 

"  "  1836-7,  ^  76,000        ♦* 

"  "  1837-8,  **  no  return. 

•*  *•  1838-9,  "  « noretuni. 

»*  "  1839-40,  •*  119,947  hogsheads 

»  "  1840-1,  **  120,000        " 

•*  •*  1841-2,  "  125,000        •* 

^  •*  1842-3,  •*  140,316        ** 

•*  **  1843-4,  •*  100,346         ** 

«  •»  1844-6,  *»  204,913        " 

Each  hogshead  averaging  1000  lbs.  net,  and  yields  46  to  50  gallons  molmss 

Number  of  Sugar  Estates  in  operation  in  1827-8,  308,  worked  as  follows : — 

Manual  power,  about 21,000  slaves. 

Steam, 82  engines 

Horse, 226 

Capital  invested,  then  estimated  at  about.. |34,000,000 
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Number  of  Sugar  Ett&tae  in  operation  or  preparing  to  work  in  1830«  691  :— 

Manual  power,  about 36,000  slaves. 

Steam, 282  engine* 

Horsev 409 

Capita]  then  invested,  estimated  at  about |50,000,000 

Number  of  Sugar  Estates  in  operation  in  1841-2,  668: — 

Manual  power,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  Federal  census, 50,670  slaves     ^ 

Steam,. 361  engines 

Horw, 307 

Number  of  Sugar  fstates  in  operation  in  1843-4,  762 : — 

Manual  power,  at  least 50,670  slaves 

Steam, 408  engines 

Horae, 354 

Capital  invested,  estimated  at  about |60^000/)00 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Champomier,  in  a  late  excursion 
throughout  the  state,  that  not  leas  than  410  cotton  estates  are  now  in 
full  preparation  to  go  into  the  sugar  business. 

The  tariff  of  1842  has  truly  created  a  new  era  for  the  sugar  industry.  ' 
No  doubt  it  will  now  be  seen  in  the  ascendant  until  we  shall  have 
reached  the  full  amount  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  which,  at  present,  is  not  under  350,000,000  lbs.  Until  1831,  it 
was  the  general  belief  that  Louisiana  sugars  were  too  weak  for  refin- 
ing. Questioned  upon  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the  lata 
Messrs.  Edward  Livingston  and  Josiah  Johnson,  were  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  was  so.  T];us  supplied  Messrs.  Lea  and  other  politicians 
of  the  East,  with  a  most  powerful  argument  to  demand  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  sugars  imported  -for  refining,  to  wit :  that  no  protection 
ought  to  be  asked  by  Louisiana  against  an  article  it  could  not  produce. 
This  would  have  been  a  iktal  blow  to  this  state.  At  that  epoch,  however, 
(Gordon  and  Forstall  had  just  introduced  into  the  stale  the  vacuo  process 
of  Howard,  and  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lea  and  supporters  was  met  by 
shipments  of  several  hundred  tons  of  sugar,  refined  from  pure  Louisiana, 
which  obtained  the  medal  In  New  York.  This,  for  the  time  being,  pujt 
an  effectual  end  to  the  crusade  preparing  against  Louisiana. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  two  of  our  planters  adopted  the  same  process, 

and  they  have  been  eminently  successful :  not  less  than  six  estates  are 

now  upon  the  white  system  plan;  and  such  are  the  improvements  now 

going  on,  and  the  skill  brought  into  action,  that  it  requires  no  prophet 

to  predict,  that  birt  few  years  can  now  elapse  before  Louisiana  shall 

have  it  in  her  power  to  supply  the  whole  Union  with  white  sugars 

directly  from  the  cane. 

Opslousas. 


\ 
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Art  VIII.— the  CONSULAR  SYSTEM. 

"  Commerce,"  we  are  toid  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  *4« 
king."  There  is  as  much  of  truth  as  quaintness  in  the  expression,  and 
-  we  could  not  upon  reflection  think  of  a  more  appropriate  motto  for  our 
work.  No  empire  was  ever  established  so  universal  in  its  sway,  so 
powerful  in  its  control,  so  capable  of  binding  indissolubly  together  the 
heterogeneous  masses  of  mankind,  as  the  one  over  which  "  King  Cotel- 
merce"  wields  his  scepter  in  the  nineteenth  century.  When  the  rod  of 
this  potentate  is  broken  into  pieces,  we  know  not  where  the  influence  is 
to  come  from,  to  bring  together  again  and  unite  its  disjointed  fragments. 
Despite  of  all  the  beautiful  theories  and  speculations  of  philosophy, 
the  INTERESTS  of  mankind  constitute  the  strongest  and  most  endur- 
ing bond  of  their  union. 

This  Empire  of  Commerce  began  its  growth  in  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  "dark  ages."  The  flint  and  steel  were  in  its  hand, 
which  struck  out  the  sparks  of  light  that  are  recognized  at  that  ob- 
scure period.  The  best  authorities  on  international  or  public  law  and 
modern  civilization  admit,  that  the  stipulations  and  compacts  which 
commerce  induced,  were  among  the  flrst  in  the  order  of  those  influences^ 
which  resulted  in  the  resuscitation  of  letters  and  arts,  and  in  the  entire 
redemption  of  mankind.  The  lordly  BaroQS,  in  wresting  from  King 
John  the  rights  he  had  usurped,  stipulated  at  the  same  time  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  all  merchant  traders  visiting  the  empire.* 

The  London  chapmen  in  losing  their  insignificance  and  in  growing 

up  to  princely  wealth,  established  a  third  estate  in  the  kingdom ;  too 

respectable  to  be  despised,  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  bold  enough 

■  to  declare  for  or  against  kings  and  dynasties,  for  the  Henrys  or  Ed* 

wards  of  the  middle  ages. 

Whether  for  Britain,  for  France,  or  for  Russia — ^for  India,  for  the 
South  Seas  and  the  Pacific,  or  for  republican  America — there  is  but  one 
voice  now  and  that  cries  for  **  trade."  **Give  us  of  your  labor,  and  take 
of  ours."  "  Buy"  or  "  sell"  are  the  pregnant  words  in  every  language 
under  heaven.  The  Rialto  is  the  centre  qf  the  world's  negotiations. 
For  this  navies  float  upon  the  ocean,  for  this  grave  embassies  rec^ve 
audience  from  the  Tammahamahas  of  the  Pacific,  and  talk  Chinese 
with  the  potentates  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

What  has  become  oiwar  in  the  lexicography  of  "King  Commerce's" 
subjects  ?  Will  men  apply  torches  to  the  granaries  which  contain  their 
bread  ?     Will  they  batter  to  pieces  and  sink  in  the  ocean  the  elements 

*  This  provision  of  the  Ma^a  Charta  drew  from  Montesquieu  the  coneessioB 
that  the  people  of  England,  above  all  other  people  in  the  world,  understood  the 
value  of  coRimeree  and  liberty. 
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of  trad%  which  are  to  warm  them  amid  winter  snovrs,  afid  defend  them 
from  summer  suns  %  The  lines  of  consolidation  between  nations  and 
men  are  verging  nearer  to  each  other — and  they  meet  in  the  unity, 
the  entire  "  oneness"  of  us  all. 

To  watch  over  and  protect  the  great  interests  of  trade,  permanent 
departments  of  government  have  been  instituted,  which,  taken  together, 
constitute  what  is  called  the  Consular  System  of  the  world.  These 
agencies,  representing  their  sovereign  and  country,  are  located  at  every 
considerable  emporium  of  traffic,  and  by  the  theory  of  their  constitu- 
tion, are  supposed  to  possess^  the  sleeplessness  of  Argus  in  watching 
over  the  rights  and  privileges  and  interests  of  their  countrymen  abroad, 
and  the  many-handedness  of  Briareus  in  providing  for  their  security 
and  defence. 

This  Consular  System  was  scarcely  at  all  understood  among  the 
ancients.  Mr.  Lesier,  our  able  and  efficient  consul  at  Genoa,  whose 
work  upon  this  subject  is  now  before  us,*  observes,  that  we  get 
the  term  consul  from  the  Romans ;  and  certainly  we  get  little  else. 
The  consuls  of  the  early  republic  were  scarcely  less  in  authority  than 
the  kings  they  superseded.  Still  the  interests  of  Commerce  were  not 
neglected  in  antiquity,  but  agents  were  located  in  different  trading 
states,  charged  with  duties  of  a  similar  nature  to  our  modem  consuls. 
The  codes  of  international  law,  which  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  in  those 
ages  even  amongst  the  most  enlightened  nations,  were  such  as  to  speak 
little  for  the  advancement  of  mankind.  The  ships  of  Athens  were 
characterized  as  a  "piratical  fleet," — "universal  spoliation  abroad,  and 
cruel  oppression  at  home,"  is  affirmed  of  Rome — and  Phoenicia,  Tyre, 
and  Carthage,  recognized  no  rights  or  duties  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

Mr.  Lester  confesses  the  difficulties  of  traaing  out  the  origin  of  the 
modem  System : 

"  It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point  with  whom  the  modem  Consular 
System  originated,  and  what  nation  first  led  the  way  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  commercial  code,  which  was  finally  adopted  by  modern 
states,  and  has  in  our  own  times  worked  itself  so  deeply  into  the  laws 
of  nations.  Nor  could  it  be  placed  in  its  j)roper  light  without  great 
toil  and  learning,  aided  by  all  the  facilities  which  might  be  derived 
from  investigations  conducted  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean."    pp.  165-66. 

When  the  decayed  tree  of  Rome  had  fallen  and  lay  massive  in 
its  ruins,  there  grew  up,  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  a  few  republics  of  con- 

r 

*    A  Letter  on  the  Eistabliahment  of  a  new  Consular  System  in  the  United 
States:  with  Glances  at  the  Ori^n  and  History  of  the  Consular  Establishments  of 
4^ieat  and  Modem  Nations — the  evils  of  our  present  system,  the  remedy,  d&c. 
Addressed  to  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  Member  of  Congress  elect,  from  th« 
cC  New  York. 
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tracted  territorial  limits,  bat  of  genius  and  enterprise  whkh  aston- 
ished the  world,  and  of  power  and  influence  which  made  themselves 
felt  amongst  crowned  potentates,  and  extorted  from  Rome's  proud  pon- 
tiff the  confession,  that  Genoa  alone  was  more  "  adequate"  to  the  con- 
^ quest  of  the  Saracens  in  Africa,  than  any  other  power  in  Europe. 
*■  That  noble  commercial  code,  the  Consolato  del  Mare^  which  hhs 
been  attributed  to  the  Spaniards,  is  now  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  councils  of  Pisa.  The  Pisans  conquered  Amalfi  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, cmd  carried  off  the  copy  of  Justinian's  Institutes,  which  had  been 
deposited  there — the  only  copy  existing.  The  Consolato  del  Mare 
recogfnizes  the  existence  and  regulates  the  actions  of  the  Consular 
System. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  not  long  in  adopting  and  carrying  out  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Pisans.  They  had  commercial  agents  throughout 
all  the  East,  and  wherev^t  public  interests  appeared  to  require  it — 
These  officers  were  held  in  the  highest  regard ;  they  were  required  to 
be  diplomatists ;  they  were  sent  in  public  vessels  and  were  not  allowed 
to  participate  in  any  traffic.     What  were  the  results  ? — 

We  are  told  of  Venice — 

"Her  daughters  had ^eir  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations ;  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers.*' 

And  Shakspeare  says : — 

"  Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations." 

»*  Venice,  which  had  been  founded  by  a  few  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  had  fled  to  the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic  to  escape  the  rage 
and  devastation  of  the  northern  barbarians,  who  were  sweeping  over 
Italy,  became,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  first  power  in  Europe.  Pisa, 
which  had  been  obliged  to  struggle  for  many  years  against  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  that  can  ever  impede  the  growth  of  new  states, 
with  a  Inalaria  which  annually  swept  off  a  multitude  of  her  population, 
soon  made  her  name  feared  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  shores 
of  the  Danube  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  became  the  commercial 
law-giver  of  all  future  ages.  Grenoa,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Ligurian  sea,  hemmed  in  by  almost  impassable*mountains,  the  Appen- 
nines  and  maritime  Alps,  (which  she  could  not  cross,)  could  not  get 
her  bread  from  the  barren  and  rocky  hill-sides,  and  she  was  driven  out 
upon  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  8th  century,  the  little  city  of  Genoa 
drove  \}ie  Saracens  from  their  hold  on  the  continent  to  the  island  of 
Corsica ;  From  Corsica,  she  chased  them  to  Sardinia ;  from  Sardmia, 
she  forced  them  out  upon  the  open  sea,  and  at  last  fell  upon  the  seat  ojf 
their  power  in  ^frica,  and  laid  their  capital  in  the  dust — seized  un- 
counted millions  of  treasure,  liberated  all  the  Christian  captives  of  all 
their  wars,  and  dragged  back  their  dreaded  chief  ta  an  Italian  prison 
where  he  died  in  his  chains."    pp.  176-78. 

It  was  not  until  1485  that  England  commissioned  an  agent  to  rende 
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abroad  for  the  performance  of  consular  duties,  and  not  until  the  17di 
century  that  these  commissions  came  to  be  generally  granted  throughout 
the  European  states. 

We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Lester's  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell.  This 
worthy  representative  of  our  merchants  abroad,  complains  bitterly  of  tht? 
defects  of  the  American  Consular  System.  He  regards  it,  in  fact,  as 
no  system  at  all,  and  trusts  that  a  government  such  as  ours  will  not 
long  endure  its  abuses.  Surely  there  needs  no  elaborate  argument  at 
this  late  day  to  establish  the  importance,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  a 
proper  vigilance  over  our  commerce  and  our  shipping,  now  scattered 
over  every  sea  in  the  world,  and  over  our  citizens  who  find  their  way 
••  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth/*  If  there  be  any  deficiency  in 
the  present  establishment,  an  American  Congress  will  look  to  it — an 
American  people  will  demand  its  removal. 

We  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Lester,  which  establishes  the 
abuse  and  proposes  the  remedy  r — 

"  The  office  of  a  Consul  is  generally  held  by  American  merchants 
OT  foreigners ;  for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  American  who  is  quali- 
fied fbr  such  a  station,  will  ask  for,  or  accept  an  office  which  is  Only  a 
bill  of  expense,  except  with  a  view  of  making  his  official  standing  con- 
tribute to  his  own  speculations.  There  are  many  ports  where  an  Amer- 
ican business  cannot  be  supported,  and,  in  such  cases,  those  consulates 
are  filled  by  foreigners."    p.  191. 

In  regard  to  the  evil  of  appointing  a  merchani  to  be  consul,  Mr. 
Lester  gives  the  following  example  in  point : — 

•*In  1842  or  M3,  (I  am  not  certain  which,)  an  American  merchant- 
man arrived  at  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  with  a  valuable  car  go,  which 
the  captain  was  authorized  to  consign  to  any  house  he  might  select.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  Consul,  from  whom  he  had  reason  (as  his 
constituted  adviser,)  td  expect  safe  and  disinterested  counsel.  The  Con^ 
snl  requested  him  to  go  on  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  dia- 
chargine  his  cargo,  and  call  the  foll6wing  day.  In  the  meantime  the 
Consul  laid  a  scheme  by  which  he  should  receive  no  little  profit,  al-- 
though,  with  an  api)earance  of  disinterestedness,  the  cargo  was  to  be 
consigned  to  another  man.  The  captain  had  never  been  in  the  port 
before,  could  not  speak  a  word  of  the  language,  was  ignomnt  of  the 
customs  of  the  place,  and  the  state  of  the  market,  which  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  get  the  necessary  information  to  guide  him  in  transacting 
the  business  for  himself.  The  cargo  was  just  the  one  which  at  that 
moment,  if  properly  sold,  would  have  given  the  largest  profit  to  the 
owners.  Intelligence  had  been  privately  received  by  the  Consul  the 
day  before,  which  made  his  profit  large  and  sure  upon  his  own  mer- 
chandize and  that  of  the  captain.  This  intelligence,  however,  he  did 
not  communicate  to  the  captain,  and  his  cargo  went  for  the  price 
which  then  ruled  in  the  market  I  This  intelligence  it  was  the  duty  of 
fta  Consul  to  communicate  to  the  captain,  and  he  would  have  done  it, 
irillpnt  donbt,  had  he  been  disinterested !  He  kept  his  own  counsel, 
irif  imadiover  ten  thousand  doUan  by  the  speculation !  "    pp.  194-95. 
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Mr.  Lester  exposes  the  evils  of  appointing  foreigners  to  our  Consu- 
lates abroad,  men  without  any  interest  or  regard  for  our  institutions,  or 
even,  at  times,  any  knowledge  of  them.  He  received  from  one  of  these 
consols,  not  long  since,  a  letter  directed  "  To  his  Lordship,  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  General  of  tlie  United  States  and  its  Dependencies." 

The  following  extract  illustrates  t!ie  subject  most  pointedly  : — 

For  several  years,  the  Consulate  of  Trieste  has  been  held  by  an 
Engliskman,  by  the  name  of  Moore;  and  as  he  has  been  recently 
removed,  and  with  very  great  propriety,  1  feel  no  delicacy  in  calling 
his  name  and  stating  a  fact.  While  the  M'Leod  case  was  pending  in 
this  country,  and  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain  seemed  likely  to  take 
place,  the  Governor  of  Malta  despatched  a  fleet  of  steamers  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  intercept  all  our  merchant  vessels,  as  soon  as  the 
Governor  of  Gibraltar  received  an  intimation  of  the  hostile  intentions 
of  Great  Britain.  At  this  time  there  were  a  large  number  of  our 
Ofcerchantmen  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  several  at  Trieste. 

Mr.  Andrews,  our  Consul  at  Malta,  immediately  sent  despatches  to 
all  his  colleagues,  in  that  sea,  communicating  this  important  information 
that  all  American  vessels  might  have  warning,  and  remain  in  the  ports 
of  friendly  powers.     3.1r.  Andrews  had  often  enough  before  had  occa- 
sion to  know,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  Consul  at 
Trieste,  and  he  sent  a  despatch  to  jur.  Pcrdicarus,  Consul  at  Athens, 
requesting  him  to  embrace  the  earlies:  opportunity  of  giving  intelli- 
gence to  our  merchanlmcn  in  the  ],ort  ot  Trieste  :  and  nssifrned  as  a 
reason  for  adopting  uv.s  co'ir?^,  that  Mr.  T  !oore,  bting-an  Enl:li^hman,  ■ 
no  dependence  couli  be  placed  uyon  him  in  such  a  cas?.     To  show 
how  well  grounded  was  this  conviction,  I'Jr.  Moore  wcs   heard  by 
several  Americans  ( I  was  informed)  to  sny,  that,  ••  Air.  Andrews  did 
perfectly  right ;  for  he  must  have  been  a  great  fool  to  suppose  1  should 
do  anything  that  would  have  a  direct  itudoncy  to  injure  my  country. 
The  Americans  appoint  me  Consul  to  do  Consular  busines^s  in  time  of 
peace;  buf  when  war  comes,  that  is  quite  another  raaUer." 

Mr.  Lester  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  the  adoption  of  the  following 
principles : — 

Consuls  should  be  paid  salaries  sufficient  to  preserve  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  office;  should  have  judicial  power  to  settle  differences 
between  citizens  abroad ;  should  have  a  proper  library  of  commerce 
and  diplomacy,  and  have  all  their  rights  and  duties  particularly  defined; 
should  be  prohibited  from  any  commercial  transactions  whatever  on 
their  own  account ;  should  have  no  fees  beyond  their  salary;  should 
be  divided  into  grades  of  office,  Consuls,  Vice  Consuls,  and  Consuls 
General ;  the  Consul  General  to  have  served  three  years  in  a  simple 
Consulate  first,  and  his  jurisdiction  to  extend  over  several  of  these  Con- 
sulates. Lastly,  Mr.  Lester  would  have  Commercial  Agents  to  gather 
information  abroad  for  the  use  of  Gbvernment.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  ZoUverien,  in  1843,  Great  Britain  had  thirteen  agents  present,  and 
the  United  Stales  had  but  one — he  being  accidentally  on  the  spot. 

We  close  with  a  paragfaph  which  sums  up  the  whole: — 
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**Fir8t,  there  is  not  an  American  merchant,  nor  an  American  master, 
or  an  American  seaman,  who  is  not  disgusted  with  the  wretched  sys- 
tem, and  who  would  not  rejoice  in  a  change. 

**  Second,  there  is  not  an  American  Consul  who  will  not  join  with 
them. 

"  Third,  our  commerce  is  laboring  under  embarrassments  which  can 
never  be  removed  until  we  have  organized  an  efficient  and  well-regu- 
lated Consular  Establishment.''    p,  214. 


Art.  IX.— the   WAREHOUSING  POLICY. 

It.  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  present  Congress  can  dispose  of  this 
interesting  question  as  their  predecessors  have  done.  The  sense  of  the 
country  seems  now  to  have  been  fairly  taken  upon  it,  and  a  general  voice 
of  approval  obtained.  At  former  periods,  when  the  subject  was  little 
understood,  many  were  disposed  to  doubt,  and  a  diversity  of  opinion 
prevailed  even  in  the  mercantile  community,  as  is  proved  by  the  op- 
posing memorial  of  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  that 
time,  we  think,  has  passed. 

We  were  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
Southern  states  were  present,  and  the  whole^  of  the  Western  ones. 
Mr.  Minor,  from  Virginia,  reported  favorably  on  the  system;  and  had 
the  vote  of  the  Convention  been  taken  upon  the  merits  of  the  question, 
from  every  thing  we  saw  and  heard  there,  little  doubt  can  exist  that 
the  report  wouH  have  been  almost  unanimously  adopted.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Trescott,  of  Charleston,  presented  a 
minority  report,  signed  by  himself  and  three  others,  which  disposed  of 
the  question,  as  we  conceived,  on  grounds  scarcely  tenable.  The  mi- 
nority were  not  opposed  to  the  warehousing  system,  but  did  not  chink  it 
a  proper  subject  to  coipe  before  the  Convention,  partaking,  as  it  did,  of 
a  party  complexion,  and  relating  more  to  thd  mercantile  than  to  the 
Bgricukural  interests.  We  admired  the  ability  of  our  friend  Mr.  Tres- 
cott's  report,  but  humbly  submitted  that  the  subject  was  within  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  the  Convention,  and  related  to  the  best  concerns  of 
the  whole  country,  without  any  reference  to  its  parties  or  its  politics. 

The  late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  comes 
otit  nobly  in  advocacy  of  the  measure,  and  will,  we  think,  exert  a  wide 
iafluence  every  where.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  facts  upon  which 
be  bases  his  views,  to  adopt  them. 

Taxation  is,  at  best,  nn  evil ;  and,  as  such,  should  be  disposed  so  as  to 
press  lightest  upon  the  community.     Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  motto  which 
aj^ood  one :  "Taxes,  as  much  as  is  necessary,  aiid  no  more;  as  long 

is  ||ecefflary,  and  no  longer.''     On*  of  the  b«Bt  establidied  principles 
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in  political  economy  is,  to  levy  the  tax  on  commodilies  at  the  nearest 
possible  period  to  consumption.  The  consumer  should  not  have  to  pay 
the  tax,  and  the  interest  on  the  tax,  when  only  the  former  can  reach 
the  government  coffers.  The  warehousing  policy  proposes  to  tax  the 
consumption  only,  and  not  the  importations  of  the  country. 

Prior  to  1842,  we  had  a  system  of  credit,  but  this  is  not  to  be  toler- 
ated in  government  finances,  and  it  was  found  so.  The  warehouse  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  cash  duties.  Without  it,  cash  duties,  even  with  the 
debenture  feature,  have  the  effect  of  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  a  country.  According  to  Mr.  Walker's  Report,  the 
total  amount  of  foreign  imports  reexported,  since  the  tariff  of  1842, — 
three  years,  in  free  and  dutiable  goods,  is  only  833,384,39^4,  less  than 
for  any  similar  period  since  1793,  except  during  the  war.  Our  re- 
exports have  reached  for  three  years  $173,108,813;  they  never  before 
fell  under  $41,315,705,  for  the  same  time.  Our  re-exports  in  dutiable 
goods  for  the  last  three  years,  were  only  $12,590,811,  less  than  any 
three  years  since  1820.  They  have  reached  to  $57,727,000,  and  never 
since  1820  fell  below  $14,918,444. 

The  warehousing  system,  the  Secretary  thinks,  will  largely  tend  to 
build  up  our  re-export  commerce.  "  Under  the  present  system,"  he 
says,  **the  merchant  introduces  foreign  imports  of  the  value  $100,000. 
He  must  now,  besides  the  advance  for  the  goods,  make  a  further 
advance  in  cash,  in  many  cases  of  $50,000,  for  the  duties.  Under  such 
a  sytem,  but  a  small  amount  of  goods  will  be  imported  for  drawback ; 
and  the  higher  the  duty,  the  larger  must  be  the  advance,  and  the  smaller 
the  imports  for  re-exportation."  He  thinks  that  transporting  goods 
from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  from  the  East  to  the  Lakes,  to  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  Vicks- 
burg,  Memphis  and  St.  Louis,  and  collecting  the  duties  at  these  places, 
will  augment  business  and  cheapen  supplies?; — will  introduce  large 
stocks  for  re-export,  and  greatly  increase  the  revenue.  In  all  of  this 
we  heartily  concur. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  report  from 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Hodge,  Alexander  Gordon,  and  J.  W.  Zacharie,  adopted 

a  few  days  ago,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  thus  express  themselves 

upon  this  subject : — 

"  It  is  a  high  and  strong  recommendation  in  favor  of  it,  f  the  ware- 
housing system,)  that  it  was  adopted  on  the  most  liberal  ana  extensive 
footing  in  all  those  nations  most  celebrated  for  their  commercial  wis* 
dom  and  experience.  The  want  of  it  has  already  driven  from  New 
Orleans  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  trade,  as  the  merchants  of 
that  country  can  no  longer  procure  here  those  large  and  varied  assort- 
ments of  foreign  manufactures,  which  were  always  to  be  obtained  in 
this  city,  and  this  lucrative  want  of  commerce  has  been  transferred  to 
Havana,  where  a  libeml  warehouse  syst^n  exists. 
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"  Whilst  New  Orleans  retained  this  trade,  from  four  to  five  millions 
of  specie  were  annually  received  here  from  Mexico,  whilst  the  amount 
now  received  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum.  Other  parts  of  the  Union 
have  also  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  it  also  operates  injuriously 
as  regards  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  as  these  foreign 
purchasers  always  bought  largely  of  them  when  making  up  their 
stock.'' 

Great  Britain  has  managed  to  take  the  lead  of  us  in  matters  of  com- 
mercial polity.  She  saw  the  evils  of  the  system  we  are  now  suffering. 
One  of  her  first  writers,  Dean  Tucker,  as  early  as  1745,  in  an  essay, 
painted  them  in  glaring  colors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, had  almost  fallen  a  victim  to  an  ungovernable  mob,  for  endeavoring 
in  some  degree,  to  rectify  the  abuse.  In  1803,  Great  Britain  adopted 
the  warehousing  system,  and  in  1833  perfected  it.  The  result  is,  that 
Great  Britain  has  the  commercial  empire  of  the  world! 

Since  1843,  the  matter  has  been  much  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  President,  in  his  Message  of  that  year,  strongly 
urged  its  adoption,  on  four  grounds : — 

1.  That  it  wQold  protect  the  market  against  redundant  or  deficient 
supplies,  and  that,  through  this  influence,  an  approximation  would 
be  made  jo  a  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  price,  which,  if  attain- 
able, would  conduce  to  the  decided  ad.vantage  of  mercantile  and 
mechanical  operations.  ,» 

2.  That  without  something  to  ameliorate  the  rigor  of  cash  payment, 
the  entire  import  trade  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy 
capitalists,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  that  the  present  system 
may  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  small  importer,  and  that  the 
rich  capitalist  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  would  thus  possess,  after 
a  shor^time,  almost  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  import  trade. 

3.  That  a  profitable  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  in  articles  entered 
for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  must  be  seriously  affected,  without 
the  adoption  of  some  expedient  to  relieve  the  cash  system. 

4.  That  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  supersede  the  system 
of  drawback,  thereby  effectually  protecting    the    government 

Xinst  fraucr;||as  the  right  of  debenture  would  nol  attach  to  goods 
r  their  withdrawal  from  the  public  stores. 

The  President's  suggestion,  together  with  the  memorials  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans,  were  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy  was  chairman.  The  com- 
mittee seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  subject  as  something  new  and 
onlried — something  which  r^uired  the  utmost  caution  in  the  world ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  reported  a  bill  favorable  to  the  system  to 
some  extent,  yet  with  limitations  and  restrictions  enough  to  destroy  all 
its  value.     The  bill  was  not  acted  on.    It  provided  for-*- 

1*  The  procurement  of  temporary  warehouses. 
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2.  The  option  to  importers  until  30th  June,  1845,  to  introduce  goods 
under  the  warehousing  law,  or  under  the  old  law  with  its  deben- 
tures, &c. 

3.  The  privilege  of  warehouse  for  two  years  on  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize, but  the  duties  to  be  paid  at  all  events  in  six  months, 
whether  withdrawn  or  not.  Default  of  such  payment,  interest 
to  be  charged  on  duties. 

Tbas  stood  the  matter.  On  the  12th  February,  1824,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Phcenix,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  ably  reported  on  it  with  an 
unanswerable  array  of  facts  and  arguments.  The  whole  subject  is 
now  before  the  country.  On  behalf  of  the  South  and  West,  we  bespeak 
for  it  fevor,  assured  as  we  are  that  prosperity  will  result  from  it  to 
these  sections,  and  that  they  will  be  thus  elevated  to  a  due  participation 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  nation. 

We  shall  resume  the  subject  in  our  next  through  a  commercial 
friend. 


Art.  X.— OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  which  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine, 
twelve  months  ago,  prepared  with  great  labor,  on  the  subject  of  our 
rights  and  duties  towards  Oregon  and  California.  He  gave  the  subject 
at  that  time,  all  the  consideration  which  its  importance  deserved ;  and 
having  at  hand  all  the  authorities  which  could  be  collected,  he  was 
enabled,  he  thinks,  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions.  Leaving,  however, 
the  disputed  subject  of  sovereignty,  which  is  still  occasioning  much 
excitement  in  both  England  and  America,  it  would  be  a  proper  occa- 
sion to  introduce  some  paragraphs  from  the  pamphlet,  which  go  to 
show  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  resources,  the  prospects  and  the  past 
history  of  these  countries.  We  do  this  in  order  to  contribute  as  much 
as  possible,  to  the  correct  and  general  understanding  of  the  whole 
question. 

We  commence  with  California : — 

"  Proportionate  with  the  eastern  projection  of  Florida,  and  almost  in 
the  same  latitude  with  it,  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  constitutes  the 
peninsula  of  California^  juts  outward  from  the  continent.  To  the 
northward  and  to  the  north-eastward,  and,  as  .yet,  to  an  extent  net 
clearly  defined,  are  the  remaining  portions  of  California.  Towards 
this  section,  two  nations  have  of  late  exhibited  a  partiality,  rather  un- 
pleasing  to  each  other,  and  to  the  government  which  assume  the  sove- 
reignty,— Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  movements  of 
the  former  there  has  been  some  uncertainty.     We  know  determinately 
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the  proceedings  of  our  own  government.  In  1835,  Mr.  Forsyth  offered 
the  Mexican  authoritias  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  whole  country 
of  California.  la  1842,  laboring  under  an  unfortunate  misunderstand" 
ing,  Capt.  Jones,  of  The  American  navy,  seized  upon  the  post  and 
fortifications  of  Monterey,  and  floated  ovef  them,  for  a  while,  the  ban» 
ner  of  the  "stripes  and  stars."  The  matter  was  soon  after  satisfeclorily 
explained." 

"  The  restless  spirit  of  Cortes  was  not  long  content  with  his  triumpba 
over  the  empire  of  Montezuma.  His  enterprise  was  directed  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,  which  his  fleets  navigated  throughout.  Beyond 
the  Gulf,  they  passed  into  the  great  river  opening  into  it,— the  Colorado 
of  the  West.  On  either  side  of  this  guH  the  settlements  attempted,  for 
many  year^  were  unsuccessful.  The  attention  of  the  Jesuits  was  at 
last  turned  in  that  direction.  The  restless  enterprize  of  this  society  did 
much,  very  soon,  to  advance  the  condition  and  make  known  to  tb^ 
world,  the  territories  into  which  they  found  entrance.  tSoon  were  their 
establishments  in  a  prosperous  state.  They  had  began  to  operate  upon 
the  natives, — to  civilize  them,  and  to  herald  the  doctrines  of  the  cros$ 
in  their  midst.  "  These  labors  were  not  without  their  reward,  but  a 
jealousy  of  thg  political  intrigues  of  the  order  in  Europe,  banished  them 
from  Portugal,  from  Spain,  and  from  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  fifteen  or  twenty  stations  which  the  Jesuits  had  supported, 
with  their  churches  and  forts  and  store-houses,  etc,  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dominicans.  The  Indian  tribes  which  had  been 
reduced  into  a  partial  civilization,  by  the  severest  but  perhaps  the 
only  efficient  agencies,  now  relapsed  as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced^ 
and  when  the  revolution  of  1822  severed  Spain  from,  her  trans-atlantic 
provinces,  and  California  had  united  under  the  Mexican  Constitution  of 
1824,  the  Indians,  set  free  from  all  restraints,  indulged  their  natural 
vices,  and  the  missions  fell  entirely  into  decay.  When  Santa  Anna 
trampled  under  foot  the  Constitution  of  1824,  California  made  a  show 
of  resistance,  but  at  last  yielded  to  the  wily  policy  of  the  Dictator, 
Since  then,  in  common  with  the  other  Mexican  states,  she  has  been  the 
theatre  of  continual  revolutions.  Even  while  we  write,  a  movement  is 
reported  in  progress  for  her  entire  emancipation  from  Mexican  misrule. 

"The  population  of  California  is  not  all  aboriginal,  or  Spanish. 
Foreigners  have  been  attracted,  by  the  facilities  of  trade,  etc.,  to  make, 
jettlements  in  the  coiratry,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  Mexican 
authorities.  At  the  present  moment,  the  whole  population  is  not  above 
ftkiny  thousand,  of  which  only  a  very  small  portion  are  Europeans, 
California  has  a  small  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States* 
Blerchant  ships  bring  from  there,  hides,  tallow,  etc.,  the  abundant  pro- 
ductions of  continental  California,  in  exchange  for  our  manuftictured 
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article^  The  American  fur  traders,  from  the  vicinities  of  Missouri, 
have  their  hunters,  trappers,  etc.,  scattered  through  much  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado  river. 

"Whether  California  will  ever  become  of  any  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  or  advance  to  any  conspicuous  position,  either 
agriculturally,  commercially  or  politically,  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
doubt.  To  Mexico,  from  remoteness  of  position,  and  other  causes,  it 
must  ever  be  of  trifling  importance.  In  itself,  it  has  little  prospect 
beyond  a  nerveless  imbecility*  To  great  commercial  nations,  the  fine 
harbors  opened  along  its  coast  on  the  Pacific,  for  the  protection  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  navies  in  their  distant  Indian  voyages,  will  always  be 
attractive.  Its  intermediate  position,  too,  between  the  fur  trading  posts 
of  North- West  America,  and  the  fisheries  of  the  Southern  ocean,  as 
well  as  its  proximity  to  the  Sandwich  group  of  Islands,  are  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  highest  consideration.  What  remains  to  be  said  about 
the  territory,  mrfy  be  summed  up  in  a  few  jvords.  Scarcely  a  country 
in  the  world  is  cursed  with  a  soil  more  hopelessly  sterile.  Every  thing 
is  burned  up  firom  the  want  of  rain.  For  years  at  a  time,  scarcely  a 
cloud  breaks  into  showers.  Spots  there  are,  fertile  spots  spoken  of, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado ;  but  of  the  Colorado  and  its  vicinities, 
little  is  known.  The  country  watered  by  that  stream,  and  stretching 
upwards  to  the  mountains,  is  almost  an  unexplored  wilderness.  Where 
artificial  irrigation  is  possible,  agriculture,  it  is  thought,  will  thrive. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Francisco  Bay,  38®,  and  at 
San  Bernard,  34®,  there  are  favored  sites.  In  the  heart  of  the  country, 
rich  veins  of  gold  ore  exist ;  and  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  pearls  of 
rare  beauty  and  preciousness  have  ever  been  aflbrded." 

In  relation  to  the  geography,  soil  and  climate  of  Oregon,  we  have 
th%  following: — 

"  In  the  third  great  valley  of  Oregon,  or  that  between  the  Blue  and 
Rocky  mountains,  a  barren  wilderness,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  presents 
itself  alone  to  the  wearied  traveler.  Scarcely  a  relief  to  the  eye  can 
be  found,  from  rocks  heaped  upon  rocks  in  wildest  profiision.  Here 
the  soil  is  seldom  irrigated  by  the  blessed  streams  and  showers  of 
heaven.  Here  all  is  dry  and  parched,  and  vegetation  droops  and  dies 
in  the  vain  effort  to  imbibe  its  nourishment  from  the  soil.  Freezing 
r nights  shoot  death  through  the  tender  foliage  of  plants,  which,  in  the 
day  season,  have  been  parched  with  heat.  Here  and  there,  at  remote 
spaces,  a  river  site  furnishes  an  exception  to  the  dark  picture;  but  even 
then,  scanty  indeed  are  the  promises  to  agricultural  industry.  Pasture 
lands,  however,  may  be  found  in  many  parts,  and  certain  grasses  appear 
to  thrive  under  every  disadvantage.  Wo  dare  affirm  that  this  region 
will  be  the  last  sought  by  ctviliacd  man.     Little  is  there  here  to  invite 
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his  footsteps.  Little  is  there  in  tlie  boundless,  undulating,  treeless 
plains,  where  the  scanty  streams  dry  up,  and  even  the  deer,  the  elk  and 
the  buffalo  are  compelled  to  seek  more  favored  spots.  Lawless  men, 
it  hasjsfiaibgngtt,  will  find  refuge  and  shelter  here.  Spoliations  and 
depredations  will  be  easy  on  the  regions  either  side  of  the  mountains. 
Brigands  and  robber  chieftains  may  grow  up  into  power,  and  co-operat- 
ing with  the  savage  man,  revengeful  from  long  oppression,  carry  dismay 
and  death  before  them.  These  are  among  the  reflections  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  in  relation  to  this  region.     Yet  there  are  beauties  in  it  too. 

"  *  The  monotony  of  these  immende  landscapes,'  says  he,  *  would  be  as  weari- 
some as  that  of  the  ocean,  were  it  not  relieved  in  some  degree,  by  the  purity  and 
elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  beauty  of  the  heavens.  The  eky  has  that 
delicious  blue  for  which  the  sky  of  Italy  is  renowned.  The  sun  shines  with  a 
splendor  unobscured  by  any  cloud  or  vapor,  and  star-light  on  the  prairies  is 
glorious.' 

"  In  the  second  great  valley,  or  the  middle  valley  of  Oregon,  between 
the  Blue  and  Far  West  mountains,  nature  begins  to  grow  more  boun- 
tiful, and  scatters  her  favors  with  readier  hand.  Water,  however,  is 
still  the  great  desideratum,  and  were  artificial  irrigation  possible,  the  soil 
in  all  probability,  would  be  very  fertile.  The  only  drawback  would 
be  the  variations  of  temperature  between  the  night  and  day,  which  are 
here  very  considerable  also.  Districts  of  abundant  pasture  lands  lie 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  seem  to  promise  this  as  a  great  cattle 
country.  The  herdsman  will  find  abundant  encouragement,  and  if 
there  be  no  deception,  his  cattle  may  range  over  **  a  thousand  hills." 
The  Walla  Walla  river  fertilizes  a  small  portion  of  this  valley,  and 
throws  it  into  a  garden  spot,  where  civilized  life  has  broken  upon  the 
desolation,  and  the  smiling  hills  and  landscapes,  with  fruit,  flowers  and 
grain,  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 

"  The  Pacific,  or  westernmost  valley  of  Oregon,  is  the  great  agricul-  "^ 
tural  region  of  that  section  of  the  globe.  On  cither  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia, it  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  waters  of  the  Umpqua 
river.  South  of  the  Columbia  are  located  the  Eden  spots  of  all  Western  v/ 
America.  In  this  valley  of  fiiiy  thousand  square  miles,  susceptible, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  profitable  cultivation, — a  population  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  our  states  could  be  supported  to  advantage.  Hills 
and  vallies  range  themselves  over  its  surface,  and  forests,  dense 
forests,  the  most, magnificent  in  the  world,  are  spread  abroad  with  a 
munificence  of  donation.  Here,  if  any  where,  must  be  the  seat  of 
empire,  population  and  wealth,  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains;  here, 
whilst  the  inhospitable  and  barren  regions  around  remain  in  their 
primitive  desolation.  The  climate  of  this  favored  spot  is  genial,  and 
the  thermometer  in  summer  ranges  seldom  higher  than  80?.  During 
that  season,  cool  and  refreshing  breezes  from  the  ^eitward  and  north- 
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Westw'ard  constantly  prevail.  The  winters  are  rainy,  though  mild  and 
healthy.  This  season  of  rain  sets  in  about  October,  and  prevails  till 
April;  it  is  regular  and  constant,  but  seldom  so  violent  as  to  retard  the 
Usual  occupations  of  the  peopla  At  times,  however,  the  storms  baffle 
description,  if  Washington  Irving  be  relied  on.  "  The  sun  is  some- 
times obscured  for  weeks,  the  brooks  swell  into  roaring  torrents,  and 
the  country  is  threatened  with  a  deluge ;"  but  these  things  soon  pass 
feWay,  and  nature  smiles  out  again.  A  winter  in  this  section  of  Oregon, 
is  represented  by  all  authorities  as  temperate,  and  not  unlike  that  of 
Sdme  of  our  Southern  states.  Population,  hardy  and  enterprizing,  from 
the  American  states,  have  already  been  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  are 
Still  migrating  thitherward  in  large  companies.  Farms,  villages  and 
towns  have  grown  up;  agriculture,  commerce  and  government  have 
followed  close  in  their  rear,  and  the  "useful  roan,"  with  his  axe  and 
his  plough,  is  developing  the  fruits  of  industry  and  civilization.  We 
fchall  have  occasion  again  to  recur  largely  to  this  section ;  at  present, 
let  us  finish  the  merely  physical  or  geographical  sketch  with  which 
We  set  out.'* 

The  following  extract  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  American  emigra- 
tion :— 

"  The  earlier  operations  of  the  Americatis  in  Oregon  were  signal 
failures,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
there  were  hardly  five  hundred  of  our  citizens  in  all  that  region,  and 
these  were  simply  farmers,  graziers  or  mechanics,  and  were  located 
about  the  Willamet  and  Walla  Walla  rivers.  In  1843,  one  thousand 
persons,  of  all  ages,  emigrated  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  these 
distant  borders.  They  carried  with  them,  horses,  caule,  wagons,  and 
every  other  matter  necessary  in  so  extensive  an  enterprise.  Since  that 
|)eriod,  a  constant  tide  has  been  setting  thither,  and  the  last  accounts 
Ute,  that  many  thousands,  from  all  sections,  are  even  now  congregated 
in  Missouri,  enthusiastic  for  the  great  westward  movement" 

A  single  passage  in  relation  to  the  value  of  Oregon  to  the  United 
States:— 

**  Therd  are  views  6f  Oregon  to  which  the  mass  of  our  people  are 
hot  yet  accustomed.  It  seems  to  many  chimerical  to  connect  that  coun- 
try intimately  with  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  But  who  shall  prescribe  bounds  to  national  enterprise,  and 
particularly  to  the  enterprise  of  a  nation  like  ours,  so  boundless  in  re- 
sources. It  may  be  asked,  can  we  not  participate  i^ore  intimately  in 
the  eastern  trade  than  we  yet  have  done  ?  May  not  our  commerce,  to 
the  Opening  ports  of  China,  for  example,  rival,  if  not  surpass  that  of  any 
pe6ple  on  the  earth  7  The  commerce  of  the  East  Indies  has  for  ages 
Wen  a  glittering  object  in  the  eyes  of  trading  nations.     They  have 
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iKragfat  k,  and  grown  up  to  power  and  influence  under  its  support. 
What,  for  instance,  were  the  Italian  republics,  until  the  bounteous  pro- 
ducts of  the  East  were  thrown  into  their  lap ;  and  where  were  Venice 
and  Genoa  and  Pisa,  when  the  Portuguese,  by  a  shorter  passage  to  the 
Indies,  had  cut  off  these  rich  resources?  Britain,  too,  what  has  been  her 
adrance  since  she  has  enjoyed  an  almost  monopoly  of  this  invaluable 
trade?  If  possessions  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  facilitate  such  a  com- 
merce—if they  be  necessary  to  its  existence — then,  surely,  we  will  not 
be  neglectful  of  these  possessions.  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
they  might  be  valuable.  Let  an  overland  communication  from  ocean 
to  ocean  be  established,  and  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  of  inestimable 
importance.  Such  a  communication  would  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific,  and  bring  to  us  its  untold  wealth." 
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When  Rowland  Hill  was  pressing  the  matter  of  cheap  postage  upon 
the  people  of  England,  the  strong  argument  was  used,  that  if  a  law 
were  passed  prohibiting  parents  to  speak  to  their  children  till  they  had 
paid  sixpence  to  government  for  permission,  the  wickedness  would  be  so 
palpable  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  tax,  in  that  form  of  exaction, 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  was  spoken  at  a  lime  when  a  clear  revenue 
of  over  $7,000,000  was  derived  annually  from  the  British  post. 

Men  were  set  to  work  in  calculations.  It  was  found  that  the  whole 
expense  of  conveying  a  letter  did  not  average  more  than  the  fractional 
part  of  a  penny,  and  the  people  deemed  that  exactions  in  this  partic- 
olar  were  the  most  cruel  and  odious  of  all.  Rowland  Hill  and  his  party 
prevailed. 

On  the  10th  January,  1840,  the  present  Penny-post  System  went  into 
efiect  by  acclamation.  It  provides  for  no  rate,  whatever  the  distance, 
other  than  Id  on  a  letter  of  half  an  ounce  weight  The  opponents  of 
the  system  cried  out  that  it  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  government,  and 
at  first  they  seemed  to  be  sustained  by  facts. 

The  clear  revenue  from  the  department  was,  in 

1801 £911,875 

1805 1,119,429 

1810 1,365,251 

1815 1,619,196 

1820 1,465,605 

1838 1,632,267 

1830 1,517.951 

1885 « 1,564,457 

1839 1,649,088 

In  1840  it  fell,  under  the  new  system,  as  low  as  jS495,9 1 4.  But 
from  that  period  to  this,  there  has  been  a  constant  augmentation,  indi- 
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eating  strong  prospects  of  a  recovery  of  the  full  amount  of  former 
periods.  The  clear  revenue  of  the  department,  in  1841,  was 
^564,407,  and  in  1842,  c€700,000,  \thich  rate  of  increase,  if  preserved 
until  1850,  would  reach  the  ultimatum  of  the  old  system. 

The  number  of  letters  received  in  the  London  General  Post  Office 
were,  in — 

1839.. V 21,892 

1840 * 48,055 

1841 69,818 

And  for  the  whole  kingdom,  the  number  of  letters  passing  through 
the  mail,  was  for  every — 

10,000  in 1833 

19,485" 1840 

23,821" 1841 

25,521" 1842 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1843,  it  appears  that  the  whole  transportation  of  mail  at  that 
period  was  20  millions  miles  in  Great  Britain,  and  35  millions  in  the 
United  States.  The  gross  revenue  in  the  former  instance  being 
$11,421,907,  and  in  the  latter  $4,295,925. 

The  influence  of  the  British  system  of  reduced  postage  operated  so 
strongly  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  public  sentiment  was  aroused 
every  where  in  favor  of  reform.  Our  old  system  was  conceived  to  be 
far  more  onerous  than  there  was  any  necessity  for,  and  it  was  thought 
that  reduced  rates  would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  advantageous  to  gov- 
ernment. 

No  measure  was  more  universally  popular  than  the  Post  Office  Law 
which  went  into  effect  in  July  last,  and  although  many  of  its  defects 
were  soon  perceived,  and  grievous  ones  too,  yet  as  a  whole  it  was  an 
earnest  of  an  approach  to  a  correct  sj'^stem.  There  is  no  principle 
more  strictly  correct  than  this,  that  such  a  monopoly  as  the  Post  Office 
Department,  ought  never  to  be  tolerated  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  we 
are  ready  to  admit  another  principle  deducible  from  the  first,  that  the  Post 
Office  ought  to  be  supported  entirely  from  its  own  incomes.  With  these 
two  principles  and  with  judicious  legislation,  we  do  not  despair  of  arriving 
ultimately  at  the  best  results.  The  following  list  will  show  the  reve- 
nue and  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  United 
States  for  the  years  named : — 
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Revenue.  B«9»Q^(ure. 

1829 $1,707,418 ^1,782,132 

1830 ],850,580 1,932,207 

1831 « 1,997,811 1,936,122 

1832 2,258,570 2,266,171 

1833 2,617,011 2,930,414 

1834 2,827,749 2,910,605 

1835 2,993,556 2,757,350 

1836 3,408,323 

1837 4,100,605 

1838 4,235,077 4,621,837 

1839 4,477,614 4,654,718 

1840 4,5a9;265 4,759,110 

1845 4,320,731 4^89,841 

By  the  Postmaster's  (Mr.  Johnson's)  late  Report,  it  would  seem 
that  the  new  system  has  worked  badly,  and  does  not  promise  for  the 
future  a  sufficient  ratio  of  improvement.  There  will  be  a  falling  off 
from  the  nett  revenue  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  $1,328,977,  about  45  per 
cent,  when  the  next  accounts  are  made  up,  in  July  1846;  and  for  the 
following  year  the  deficiency  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Johnson 
proposes  a  return,  to  some  extent,  to  former  principles;  he  would  have 
the  scale  of  postage  range  at  5,  10,  and  15  cents,  according  to  distance^ 
on  a  single  letter  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  until  1848,  when  the  pres- 
ent system  shall  again  go  into  operation. 

In  reference  to  the  Postmaster's  suggestions  about  returning  to  for- 
mer rates  on  printed  matter,  and  limiting  the  number  of  editors'  ex- 
changes, we,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  our  connection  with  the  press^ 
entertain  difierent  opinions.  It  does  appear  to  us,  however, on  principle, 
that  the  smallest  possible  tax  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  *'daily 
bread  "  of  mind ;  Intelligence  ought  to  travel  with  the  winds,  and  with 
as  little  interruption. 

We  had  prepared  notes  for  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Post  Office  Sys- 
tems of  the  old  £md  new  world,  and  exceedingly  regret  that  want  of  space 
on  the  present  occasion  restricts  us  to  the  noeagre  observations  made. 
We  shall,  however,  recur  to  the  subject  in  ensuing  numbers. 
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COMMERCIAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

LIW   IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  Law,  in  Louisiana,  are  both  peculiar  to 
the  State.  We  have  the  corner-stone  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  upon 
which  is  built  our  temple  of  Themis.  Lord  Holt  observed,  "that  the 
laws  of  all  nations  are  doubtless  raised  out  of  the  civil  law:"  and  we 
take  them  as  they  are,  with  no  pretended  improvement  of  ours,  save 
that  which  the  advanced  age  of  the  world  requires.  Of  all  sciences, 
law  is  the  most  progressive ;  but  reason  is  immutable,  and  the  civil  law 
is  based  entirely  upon  it.  There  is  little  need,  therefore,  of  change  in 
principle.  Pothier,  the  perspicuous  expounder  of  Roman  law,  is  as 
high  authority  at  Westminster  Hall  as  in  Louisiana;  and,  disguise  the 
fact  as  much  as  they  may,  who  think  the  Common  Law  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  a  thousand  years,  the  civilians  were  a  thousand  years  in 
advance  of  them,  and  gave  the  light  which  they  arrogantly  assume 
to  themselves.  The  beautiful  proportions  of  our  system  must  strike 
the  observer  with  feelings  not  dissimilar  to  those  produced  by  Rome's 
great  church.  There  is  a  symmetry  about  it  thdt  the  piecemeal 
monument  of  Common  Law  does  not  present. 

We  would  raise  the  noble  science  of  the  law  still  higher  than  it  now 
is,  either  in  England  or  America ;  and  we  believe  this  may  be  done 
by  proper  means.  Universities  for  the  education  of  students  in  the  pro- 
fession, such  as  the  new  Constitution  of  this  state  provides  for,  will  do 
much  to  give  it  character  at  home  and  abroad.* 

We  think  that  our  code  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  known 
system  of  law:  but  still  our  legislators  have  an  arduous  duty  to  per- 
form in  lopping  off  from  it  some  of  its  excrescences.  We  can  exalt' 
our  work  to  a  loftier  pinnacle,  and  tlie  law  department  of  the  university, 
about  to  be  established,  will  do  it  But  we  do  not  make  this  essay 
without  object  We  believe  that  many  of  our  distant  readers  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  our  laws,  from  obvious  reasons — their  nature,  extent  and 
operation — and  we  purpose  giving  a  succinct  view  of  them  in  our  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

*  An  University  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orieans.  It  ehaH  be 
composed  of  four  Faculties,  to  wit :  one  of  Law,  one  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  one 
of  Letters.  It  shall  be  called  the  **  University  of  Louisiana,"  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Louisiana,  as  at  present  organized,  shall  constitute  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.    Arts,  137|  138. 
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AOEICULTURB  OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH- W]i8T. 

COTTON. 

It  ie  now  diseovered  that  the  crop  wiD  exceed  in  amount  the  low  estimates  which 
were  indulged  in  certain  portions  of  the  country.  For  this  reason,  and  in  conse* 
qaenoe  of  the  panic  in  relation  to  railroad  schemes  and  bread-stuils  in  Bttrope,  heavy 
mulLeti  a»d  low  prices  may  result  Such  a  state  of  things  would  greatly  discourage 
<H0  pboters  who  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  a  return  of  former  piosperity. 
The  great  cry  for  the  last  few  years  of  over-production  has  been  ringing  in  tbrar 
emn,  and  tiie  Convention  at  Memphis»  in  an  able  report,  endorsed  it,  and  re* 
coounsnded  a  scheme  of  reduction.  In  answer  to  a  similar  recommendation,  wo 
have  before  us  a  paper  from  the  State  Agiicultural  Sodety  of  South  CaroliBa, 
embodying  views  widely  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Convention.  Without  pre* 
ttmding  to  give  any  opinion  i^K>n  the  subject,  whero  such  great  anthoriliea  disagrsoi 
we  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  paper. 

**  Tour  committee  are  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  now,  aa  Is  supposed*  an 
over-production  of  cotton,  for  there  cannot  be  an  over-prodoctloa  of  an  article 
which  ia  annually  consmied.  That  this  is  the  case  with  cotton,  appears  fron  tbs 
statistical  table. 

*'  The  situation  of  distress  in  which  we  have  been,  and  posslhly  still  are^  Is  not 
the  result  of  over-production.  It  resohcd  from  the  visionary  speculations  of  great 
financial  and  commercial  schemes.  Many  indulged  in  fancies,  illusory  as  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  and  to  the  full  as  impossible  as  the  discovery  of  the  famous 
El  Docada  Such  men  gave  to  everything  a  fancied  value,  which  increased  as  their 
imaginations  eitpuidod— credit  was  unnaturally  extended,  until  debt  exceeded  every 
possible  meana  of  p^Fment.  Henee  the  revulsion  of  1837  aad  1838,  and  ihepre*- 
Iration  of  much  realt  but  more  fancied  wealth, 

*'  At  the  present  moment  we  are  recovering  from  that  by  natural  and  proper 
Msanp  Our  cotton,  at  low  prices,  is  paiing  annually  our  debts,  and  ooaqpelling  ue 
to  rsdnoe  oar  luxuries  and  to  pursue  a  just  economy.  The  currency  is  gradually 
expanding,  through  the  operations  of  our  well-regulated  banks,  so  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  had  it  not  been  f<^  the  unprecedented  drought  and  conse- 
quent losaof  erops,  wherewith  it  has  pleased  Gk>d  to  visit  us,  we  should,  in  the  next 
year,  have  reached  a  point  of  comparative  safety  and  ease  from  the  past  pressure. 

'*  The  extension  of  the  production  of  cotton  is  met  by  a  corresponding  demand. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  Europe,  especially  France  and  Qermany,  have 
not  now  the  comfort  of  a  cotton  shirt  or  cotton  jacket  It  has,  therefore,  this  ield 
as  an  untried  market,  but  one  which  is  every  day  opening  more  and  more  to  our 
enterprise.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  perseverance  on  our  part  will  drive  all 
competitorB  from  the  field,  and  when  they  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  braneh 
oC  business  they  must  he  common  customers.  Our  American  cotton,  and  very 
probably  our  American  manufactures  are,  in  time,  and  that  a  very  short  one,  to  be 
used  by  every  civilized  inhabitant,  and  also  many  a  savage  one  of  the  world. 
''Bui  if  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  North  American  States  were  reduced  one- 
half,  the  amount  of  misery  which  it  would  cause  can  hardly  be  realized.  The  cotton 
planter  supperts  millioaa  of  human  beings,  and  clothes  hundrc<lB  of  millions  more. 
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Lethlm  extend  his  philuithrophic  latran,  he  will  be  b«ne(iled  'by  ihem,  awl  connt- 
len  thooBUiils  will  call  liim  bleared.  At  this  lime  every  iodicBlton  paiots  to  an 
inoiBUB  of  price,  such  as  the  opening  of  the  Chiume  tnde,  the  general  Boundoen 
of  the  cnirencri  abaodance  <^  the  poor  \a  England,  the  poeaible  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  rtw  cotton  in  oTcry  country,  ariiing  from  competitioQ  among  the  manufacturem 
and  the  unpiecedeated  demand  for  machinery  in  England,  on  the  continent,  and 
in  diia  cenDtry, 

"  ff,  however,  the  cotton  crop  is  to  be  given  up  one  half,  to  what  dee  can  die 
planter  of  the  Sanih  ao  profitably  torn  hia  attentioa )  To  grain  I  He  already,  in 
ordinary  y«UB,  prodacea  twice  aa  much  aa  the  middle  States,  and  abont  one-eightb 
more  than  the  West.  In  lodian  com  alone,  the  produce  of  the  South,  by  her  Un 
cenaoa,  wa« 300,000,000  buahete.  Ifthe  phuterof  cotton  iaengagedin  annnimfit- 
able  boaineaa,  moch  more  ia  the  grain  raiaor.  The  inlereat  on  capital  inveated  in 
agrienlture  at  the  North,  ia  leaa  than  three  per  cent ;  here  it  ia  ibont  fonr  per  cent. 
That  the  rice  and  tobacco  cnltnre  migbi  be  profitably  eilanded  in  this  State,  and 
will  be  in  tBi  Sonth-Wcst  and  Teiaa,  ia  tme.  HHIumsoT acres  in  Sonth  Carolina, 
Including  the  lower  cotmtry,  are  admiiebly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  rich  graaM*. 
This  might  be  added  oa  anodior  branch  ef  industry,  from  which  reneooable  proGts 
could  bo  realized,  and  might  very  well  be  added  to  the  cotton  planter's  income.  The 
bosineM  of  tarmin^r,  and  the  manufacture  of  leather,  might  be,  and  ought  to  be 
enlarged.  In  this  Stale,  all  the  means  of  a  snccesafiil  putsnit  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry  are  at  hand,  and  widiln  die  teach  of  every  one.  Hides,  lune,  bark,  and 
meoiiHiios,  (davee)  ars  abundanl.  A  few  years  ago,  the  capital  engaged  in  Mb 
branch  of  industry  in  Maaaaohasetla  was  (14,000,000,  while  that  of  cotton  wm 
913,000,000,  and  wool,  less  dian  811.000,000. 

"  Another  grettt  inducement  to  South  Carolina  to  peiaevere  in  the  cultivalioD  fit 
cotton  (where,  in  roferenco  to  quandty,  it  can  be  advantageously  grown)  is  that,  it 
Is  now  highly  probable  that  reiy  many  plantets  in  MissiBsippi,  Lonisians,  and 
Texas  will  in  future  direct  their  atiendon  to  tobacco  and  sugar.  Their  lands  are 
well  adapted  to  thess  productions,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Amarican  engur 
In  Great  Britain,  ia  one  strong  reason  why  the  culture  should  be  extended.  .  -^ 

"  For  theao  reasons,  your  committee  disapprove  of  any  scheme  which  woiitd  hive 
a  tendency  materially  to  abridge  ih«  qiwtlltr  of  .ootton  produced.    In^ed,  duy 
to  increase,  and  carry  in  blessings  as  It  wen  on  the 
ivery  inhabitant  diall  fidly  realize  the  benefit  of  eottMi 
I  to  which  wool,  flai,  silk,  and  hemp  have  been  hereto^ 
W.  B.  SuntooK. 
Jobs  BzLtoH  O^Nuu. 
ire  annexed  by  the  committee  to  their  report '. — 
hKport  of  Cotton  into  Eanpe. 

1841  1849  1843  1B44 

1,387,000    1,534,000     1,904,000    l,6e3,00» 

~  BradI, 100,000       104,000       115,000       193,000 

West  Indies,. 73,000         73,000         49,000         47,000 

East  Indies, 334,000      316,000      337,000      399,000 

Egypt, 123,000      108/100       169,000       136,000 

Anport  and  CWMitwption  «/  Cotton  in  Emopt,  reiaeed  to  haUt  of 

300  Un.  taeh. 

YesiB.  Imports.  Conssmpdon. 

1841 2,291,010  3,215/136 

1S42, 3,477,266  a,433,9«6 

1M3 1. 2,M9/)00  3,654,000 

1844, 3,736,843  2,667,469 
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fVom  tNI'4Lboye  it  tppnrs  tint,  in  1841,  the  imports  exceeded  the  contamption, 
75,984 ;  ldte^-64,340 ;  1843,-295,000 ;  1844,-69,374. 
r^  •  Stock  IH  of  January. 

1841          .^,      1842                    1843                      1844  1845 

777,610 to'i863,421 926402 1,239,000. 1,321,726 

ImportatioiuM|t*will  be  seen  (says  the  circular,)  that  there  is  a  decrease  from  the 
United  States  of^lbvt  200,000  bags,  and  from  Eg)i>t  of  60,000  bf«8,  whikt  £^ 
East  Indiea  there  Inan  increase  of  55,000  bags,  and  a  trifle  from  the  Brazils,  which 
leaves,  on  the  aggibyyte,  a  deficiency  of  about  200,000  bags ;  but  the  jsxcedi  in  the 
.Btocks  at  the  beginniil^  of  the  year,  made  np  the  aggregate  supply  fully  to  what  it 
was  in  the  previous  ye^^'. 

The  above  is  extracted  from  the  circular  of  Coleman  and  Stotteifoght,  dated 

Livetpool,  3l8t  January,  :1845^  \ 

•  f:-  •*-^ 

AGRICULTUEiai  PRODUCTS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  iifo^i^w  Orleans  have  lately  presented  to  the  gen- 
eral government  ari  elaborate  ptpec^  showing  the  resources,  the  products,  the 
wants,  and  the  necessities  of  LotiMana.  We  have  read  the  paper  with  much 
I^easurQ  and  instruction.    The  Chamber  informs  us  that, 

*'  The  agricultural  productions  of  Ijouisiana  may  be  considered  as  confined 
to  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rice ;  Ihe  latter,  however,  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  far  short  of  what  is  required  for  consumption.  Com  and  hay  are  raised 
on  the  plantations  for  their  own  consumption^  and  some  of  the  former  even  for  sale, 
but  to  so  small  an  extent  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  note.  The  quantity  of  both 
grown  in  the  State  is  far  from  being  a  full  supply  for  local  consumption,  and  large 
quantities  from  odier  States  are  annually  consigited  and  sold  here.  The  same  in 
regard  to  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  onions,  &c.  Other 'grain  than  com  is  not  cultiva^ 
in  the  State." 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  about  850,000  bags  of  400  pounds 
each — ^varyipg,  however,  with  the  season. 

•  The  amount  of  sugar  produced  for  the  last  five  years  reached  685/)00  hhds.,  of 
l,fN)0  poonds  each,  being  an  average  of  137,000  hhds.  a  year.  For  every  hogs- 
head of  sugar,  the  yield  of  molasses  is  ai^t  50  gallons. 

Horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  provisions,  sufficient  for  consumption  are  not  raised  in 
the  State,  except  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Western  Districts.  Louisiana  Is  depend- 
ent upon  the  West  for  all  her  bacon,  pork  and  butcher's  meat,  all  bread-stufls  and 
graioy  and  hone  and  cattle  feed.  The  amount  of  hay  from  the  East  a|id  West 
received  annually,  is  about  60,000  bales. 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  DEFENCES  OF  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

Iv  March  last,  Maj,  Wm.  H.  Chase,  United  States  Eogineer,  published  a  memo- 
rial in  relation  to  this  important  subject,  and  aldiough  his  suggestions  were  thought 
to  be  on  too  extensive  a  scale,  for  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  country,  hit 
remarits  are  deserving  of  serious  attention.  We  would  recommend  the  memorial 
from  the  greait  ability  with  which  it  is  drawn  up,  to  general  perusal,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  call  attention  to  the  admirable  paper  of  Lieqt  Maury,  on  a  sim- 
ilar Buljiject,  first  published  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and  lately 
tepnbyshed  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.    Mr.  Chase  says,— 
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'*Tlie  nttitary  deliMiee  of  tho  Gulf  coast  witfaiQ  our  tifiik8»  conmieaced  wlfen 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  Secretary  of  .War,  and  urged  forward  by  that  dSstinguiahed 
statesman,  has  not  been  disregarded  by  the^govemment,  especially  since  the  present 
able  Chief  Engineer  has  been  its  military  adviser.  The  approaches  to  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  have  been  occupied  by  strong  works.  The  naval  position  at  Pensacola. 
IS  already  surrounded  with  fortlEcations,  the  completion  of  whieh  resls  with  a  smaU 

redoubt  in  the  progress  of  construction." 

■ 

We  give  the  following  other  extracti  from  the  body  of  hk  memorial 

**•  Considering  that  war  steamers  would  enter  largely  if  not  tttbloaively  into  <mr 
naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  important  that  convenient  depots  for  coal 
should  be  established.  Deposites  of  coal  could  be  made  at  Bahia  Honda  and  at  Key 
West  At  Tortngas  a  three  years  supply  for  SOsteamers  should  be  costantly  main- 
tained. A  position  for  a  coal  depot  at  some  point  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida  is 
certainly  necessary.  Tampa  Bay  would  probably  afibrd  the  requisite  depth  of  water 
for  heavy  steamers,  and  convenient  sites  for  the  def)ot  and  its  diefence.  Thus  held,  it 
would  ateo  give  protection  to  vessels  seeking  refuge  from  an  enemy.  A  coal  depot 
would  be  established  at  Pensacola,  and  at  Mobile  Point  under  Uie  protection  of 
Fort  Morgan.  Another  depot  for  coal  would  afford  great  facilities  to  steam  opera- 
tions if  established  at  Ship  Island.  A  strong  Battery,  but  not  costly,  would  protect 
the  harbor.  Tbio  depot  would  be  easier  of  access  than  the  one  at  Fort  Jackson  on 
tho  Mississippi,  and  would  afford  supplies  not  only  to  the  light  steamers  cruising 
along  the  coast,  but  to  those  of  tho  heaviest  dasb  A  depot  at  Fort  Jackson  would 
bo  necessary  to  enable  the  steamers  descending  from  Memphis  to  lake  in  a  full 
supply  of  coals  before  proceeding  to  sea. 

<<  It  is  in  place  here  to  exhibit  a  statement  near  the  troth  of  the  cost  of  the  pub- 
lic works,  military  and  naval,  already  completod  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ani) 
thoee  necessary  to  be  executed : — 

At  Fort  Livingston,  (may  be  completed  in  one  year) |300,00O 

"    Jackson,  (in  course  of  repairs) 700,000 

**    St.  Phillip,                (do.) 51,000 

^    Bienvenue ^ 120,000 

"    Dupr^ 25,000 

**     Pike 400,000 

•*    Wood „ 410,000 

*'    Morgan,  (in  course  of  repairs) 1,100,000 

•'    Pickttns 740,000 

•»    McRee ^ 336,q0e 

**    Banancas „ „ ^ 334,000 

Advanced  redoubt  of  do.  (in  course  of  construction) 150,000 

Amount  for  fortifications 14,564,000 

• 

Probable  amount  expanded  at  Navy  Yard,  Ponsaeola f  6OO4OOO 

Snniify  additions  and  improvemenjts,  exclii8i?e  of  Docks I^OOOyOOO 

For  three  Dry  Docks 2,100,000 

Total  for  Pensacola ^ 13,700,000 

A  Dry  Dock  at  Ke^rWest  is  indit^nsable #500^000 

Store-honses  in  connection  therewith ^...  200,000 

Two  floating  docks  of  some  description  must  be  arranged  for  Tor- 
togas,  say  of  iron 300,000 

Store-houses  in  addition  to  what  may  be  affordod  by  ike  works 500^000 

Establishment  at  Memphis M)00,00O 

Total  of  naval  fiztores  indispensable  and  necessary  to  be  ac-  • 

complisfaed  as  soon  as  possible , #6^200^)00 
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T«  which  add,  in  Ubm  oI*  war,  30  steamers  of  war  of  9500  tons 
harden,  built  at  St.  lionis,  Cincinnati,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans  and  Pensacola^  roughly  but  of  groat  strength 
and  speed,  completely  armed  and  equipped,  at  f  400,000 
eadi 12/)00,000 

Grand  total  of  naval  means 118,200,000 

The  defence  of  Key  West  will  cost 1,500,000 

That  of  Tortugas   1,500,000 

That  of  Bahia  Honda,  (probably) « 200,000 

That  of  Tampa  Bay,          (do.)     200,000 

That  of  Ship  Island,          (do.)     100,000 

Grand  total  of  military  means  necessary  to  be  applied f3,500,000 

Total                       do.                already  applied 4^564,000 

Grand  toUl  of  naval  means,  of  which  112,000,000  are  for  a 
moveable  force  and  belongs  as  mnch  to  the  Atlantic 

coast  as  to  the  Gulf. 18fiO0fi0O 

Total  of  naval  means  already  applied 600,000 

Grttd  total  for  Gnlf  dofence,  part  of  which  can  be  applied 
directly  to  the  protection  of  the  Atlantic  eoast,  whilst 
the  whole  acts  indirectly  in  accompUsbing  the  object...  |26,264,000 

«<  This  laige  sum  (^though  not  too  large  for  the  interests  to  be  protocted)  would  be 
applied  to  more  than  one  half  the  surface  and  population  of  the  United  States,  ii^ 
eonsidered  geographically  and  dependently  of  the  country  west  of  the  Allegany 
mountains.  But  its  consideration  involves  every  section  of  the  country,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  extreme  sections  of  the  north-east — Maine  having  as  (^rect  inter- 
est in  the  defence  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  if  it  were  applied  to  her  own  coasts : 
ber  ships  and  carrying  trade  requiring  it  as  much  as  the  safe  transit  of  the  vast 
productions  of  the  West  So  that,  whilst  the  consideration  of  defensive  points  of 
the  north  and  south  Atlantic  coasts  has  for  the  most  part  a  local  tendency,  that  of 
tiie  Gnlf  of  Mexico  embraces  the  interests  of  the  country  at  lai^ge.  A  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Is  apposite  to  the  subject,  'And  it  must  borne  in  mind,  that  the  evjJs  which 
would  result  from  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
frcHn  a  snccessful  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  not  only 
imnre  the  proqieiity  of  these  states,  Imt  would  deeply  aiiect  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Union ;  no  reasonable  expense  therefore  ongfat  to  be  spared  to  guard  against 
•och  a  casualty.* " 

TEXAS. 

An  extensive  emigration  is  now  in  progress,  from  various  sources,  which  wlU 
soon  throw  into  cultivation  much  of  this  interesting,  but  now  almost  unoccupied 
territory.  According  to  the  latest  advices,  ship  loads  of  emigrants  are  daily  in 
anivaL  Those  from  Europe  are  mostly  Germans,  who  have  always  made  indus- 
trious and  valuable  population.  Many  are  removing  from  the  South  and  West  to 
the  same  point ;  and  favorable  inducements  are  held  out  by  the  government 

As  Texas  forms  a  part  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  but  enter  deeply  into 
the  progress  of  a&irs  there,  and  at  this  time  every  thing  may  be  considered  as  most 
ftropitlous. 

We  introduce  a  paper  once  presented  by  Gen.  Almonte,  to  the  Central  Mexican 
government,  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  Texas. 

"  The  abundance  of  navigable  rivers  and  excellent  harbors,  gives  to  this  country 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  other  states  of  the  Mexican  republic,  wliich,  unfor- 
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Commerce  of  the  Ohio  River. 


tunslely,  do  not  pomraa  rimilor  ricllitleB  for  expoitiliari,  and  whoae  forslgii  caa- 
merce  can  oldy  be  passivt!  for  a  mriea  of  yean  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
climate  is  peifAclly  adapted  to  the  inhabitontB  of  Elurope,  and  emigration  ia  so 
coDBideiablc,  that  in  less  than  ten  jean,  its  peculation  has  been  quintupled.  Laally, 
Teiaa  is  tho  tmTest  dinsioo  c^  onr  republic,  and  God  grant  that,  through  our  own^ 
negligence,  so  valoable  a  portion  of  our  country  may  not  be  Icet  to  ua  !  The  tern- 
lory  of  Texas  ia  Taal,  and  adapted  to  the  cultiTBlion  of  cotton,  tobacco,  mgu 
cane,  Indian  com,  rice,  wheat,  potatoce,  beana,  oUvea,  giapea,  etc.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  giowth  of  cotton  und  tobacco  is  to  be  faund  on  the  aectjona  inunedi- 
ately  od  the  coast,  and  the  margins  of  rirera  ;  that  of  the  more  inland  districts  is 
belter  calculated  for  wheat,  olives,  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  &c.  But,  genetall]' 
qwakJDg,  ifae  producdon  of  any  one  part  of  Texas  is  common  to  the  whole  ter- 
titoiy,  ia  greslei  ot  len  abundaiice." 


COMMENCE  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 
Tm  follovring  bets,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  high  authority  of  the  Con- 
vention, will  be  valuable  to  all. 

Tbo  valley  of  the  Ohio  river  is  bounded  on  the  Eaat  by  the  Alle^iany  mannlaiiks 
and  by  the  Highlands,  separating  its  waters  from  the  great  Lakca  on  the  North. 
Its  length  is  1000  miles,  breadth  200,  area  900,000  stiueie  milea.  Ita  govenunent 
is  divided  between  eight  stalee;  ita  population  ia  5,600,000 1  iu  annual  ptDdace 
337,000,000  budiela  wheat,  rye,  Ittdian  con,  oan,  boi^wbeat,  barley  and  potatoes, 
.  twd  903,000,000  pounds  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton  and  eugar.  The  coal  mines  on  the 
Honongehela  river  reached,  last  year,  13,000,000  bushels.  The  annual  produce  of 
'   Pittsburgh,  Cindnnaii  and  Louisville,  taken  together,  is  930,000,000. 

Steamboat  tonnage  of  the  United  States— 465,399,  of  which  145,311  rogiMercd 
in  weatero  waters.  Lake  steam  tonnage  34,4B6,  each  ateamer  averaging  S50  tons. 
Number  of  Batboaia  6,000.     .^  ^ 

The  navigation  of  the  O^itt  river,  on  the  auihotity  Qi  the  Eogineer,  may  be 
prolonged,  by  proper  expeoditure,  at  least  six  weeks  for  boats  of  the  ordinaiy  claa. 
TbB  great  obstruction  in  the  river  at  the  falls,  near  Lonisrille,  has  itot  been  obviated 
by  the  Louisrilie  and  Fntland  Canal. 


TRADE  OF  PITTSBURGH.  ^ 

PiUsburgb  to  the  sea-board,  by  the  Pemuo'lvania  canals, 
tat  to  the  30di  November,  the  entire  period  of  navigation, 

tQfm  Hemp,  lbs 86M41 

4,575  Feathetado...- 783,908 

....15,155)344  Deer,  Bu&lo,&  Hooae  skins     641,477 

1,196,750  FumandPeltry,  lbs. 91,066 

433,583  Castingado. 3,966,738 

....     417,539  Groceriee 1,063,472 

....34,015,613  Number  of  boats  cleared. 3,167 

....  3,776,570  Faneogen— mile*  traveied„»  1,365,735 
....     965,041 


Trade  ^  Baltimore — Charleston — St.  Louis.  ^79 

TRADE  OF   BALTIMORE. 


tobacco,— qmrler  ending  30th  September,  1843 IS.TSahds. $849,332 

1844. 18,491  "   804,649 

"  1845 26,533  «   1,142,178 

Flonr.  ■*  "  1B43 93,059bbl«. 461,909 

1844 62,167  •'  346,153 

1845 68,813  "  305,234 

Total  nlue  domestic  produce  exfMHted  for  the  qiurter  :— 

In  American  vMgeta,. 51,379,077 

In  Foteifin  vemelfl, 530/150 

Told  ciuarler  in  1845 1,903,127 

"        "  1844^ 1,573.787 

■'        "  1843,.- 1,637,198 


TRADE  OF  CHARLESTON. 
Imports  and  Export!  for  the  last  six  ysirs.  ] 

Impona.  Sipoiu. 

IB40 #2^58,870 |HW)36,789 

1841 l^OflOO IM)40,27S 

IS43 1395,485 7,525,783 

1843 1,894,709 7,760,809 

1844 1,131,515 7,433,881 

1845 828,608 8,830,890 


COHMBRCE,0r,&T;  LOUIS. 


This  growiiig  dT;  buUftOr  to  be  oAe  of  the  very  fini  in  alt  tbe-conntr]'  West 
of.the'Atleitiuiy-inoiinlains.  '„'WeJ)aveaeeDilgi^i4up  in  a  few  years,  as  it  were, 
sImoM  by  magic  ;  and  the  natuial  advantage!  which  belon 

In  1S30,  the  population  wBfl S353 Taxable  prapi 

In  1835,     .         ."  "  8,316 " 

In  1940,  "  "  16J391 " 

In  J845,  "  "  .40,000 "  " 

Its  Bteamboet  tonnage  is  30,424  against  14,797  in  1842. 
Nomber  of  tteamboet  aniTolsitt  1839, 

"  ■'  "  1840, 

"  »  "  1844, 

The  commerce  of  SL  Lmis  is  valued  at  $50,000,009. 

Lead  exported  in  1845, 

Hour      "  "    _ , 

Tobacco"  "    

From  the  Ist  of  September,  1843,  to  tlie  lat  of  Oc 
receiTed  at  St.  Louis — 

Lead. 1,314,366  pigs      Hemp 

Floor, 916,849bble.  Tobacco, 29,541  hhds. 

Pork, _      49,635    "  Whiskey, 53,818  bbls. 

L«4 -      29,606    "  Sngnt,. 18,090  hhds. 

"    22,618  kegs  Coffee, 84,147  bags. 

PoAinbnIk.......... 410,766  lbs.  Tea,  - 2,076  chasis.    ' 

Bacon     "    205,601  lbs.  "    2,753  hf.chesis 

Bacon  97,906ciisks 


•■#- 


Tie  Faeeipta  o{  lead  eiceedeJ  Ihoee  or  tbe  prAviouB  two  yean  3TS,4!l6  pigs;  aad 
farihc  (en  montliB  ending  30th  Soplember,  1845,  ihcrc  wdb  an  excess  of  73,3(11  bis. 
flour  ovei  the  preeeding  leu  months,  and  an  eiceee  of  1897  hhds.  tobacco,  6^917 
bUa.  wUaker,  3,0€0  hhds.  sugar,  and  9,333  bagB  cofloo. 

The  obatruciion  at  the  Ixu  of  SL  Louis  rendeia  the  eiistonce  oT  this  large  com- 
merce cxcecdiitgly  precatioua,  and  ihroatcna  serional;  the  proapuilf  of  the  place. 
Wo  have  a  memorial  from  the  citliciu,  before  us,  which  oaea  the  foUowing  Mrong 

"  A  few  hundred  ihouaand  dollars,  properly  expended  in  muklag  dykes  from 
Koody  Island  to  the  IHinois  shore,  will  prevent  all  these  threatened  evils,  which 
hove  probably  so  fw  beon  talhcr  accoleralciJ  by  the  unfinished  works,  commenced 
by  the  gnvernnienl  at  the  foot  uf  Bloody  Island.  This  work  is  national,  and  not 
kical  iu  its  chomctcr ;  for  its  advantngcs  will  accrue  to  the  general  government,  aa 
well  as  to  the  peaple  of  almost  the  whole  Tallcy  of  the  Mississippi.  The  fact  thai 
it  would  save  from  ruin  the  40,000  inlmbitanla  of  St  Louis,  and  also  benefit  the 
a^JKCCDt  pottiooB  of  Miasouri  and  Illinois,  should  certainly  lake  nothing  from  its 
claima,  as  one  of  the  western  interests  worthy  the  slteotion  of  Congress." 


LAKE  DEFENCES  AND  COMMERCE. 


There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  pnic  tie  ability  of  this  connection  ot 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinoie  Rivera  with  the  Northern  Lakes.  Much 
has,  of  IstD  days,  beon  eaid  upon  the  subject;  and  the  Memphis  Convention  en- 
doiBed  the  schemo  with  its  hearty  approval.  Could  the  connection  be  allsiaed, 
nothing  would  be  of  larger  importance  to  the  commerce  and  defences  of  these 
aections.  The  conception  is  a  gnmd  one,  and  worthy  of  our  country.  We  shoidd 
be  then  in  the  condition  of  *□  island,  if  not  a  "  aca-gin  iale,"  at  least  an  istand 
around' which  a  navy  might  make  its  cruise,  if  coostruclcd  for  the  purpose. 

With  the  proposed  canal  oui  naval  sloamets,  uoiulructed  with  a  light  dnugbi  of 

water,  could  have  continual  passage  from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  Lakes,  conveying 

troops,  atms  and  aimnunition,  ready  to  be  used  at  any  point  that  might  be  required, 

which  would  be  a  great  matter  in  case  of  a  blockade  of  the  Atlantic  coasL     Dpon 

chievements  of  oat  navy  were  petfomted  in  iho  Um 

on  over  dispoaeJ  to  tum  ber  attention  thithenrenl  al 

She  had  in  opciatlMi  there,  at  •  vast  eipeaditnre  of 

IS,  we  Bie  icifonncd  on  high  authority,  a  sloop  of 

of  which,  was  framed  in  England,  after  being  tuiDS- 

W  fr«m«>weik  was  sent  back  to  Montreal,  thence  In 

wards  in  balleaax  to  Freacott,  formed  into  taftt  then, 

9  finally  put  together  and  lannched  at  the  enormous 

)f  five  miSions  of  dollars!    Of  ao  much  importance 

jokes  eonsidered.   To  prevent  all  of  the  difficnity  and 

J  of  the  Psycho,  Britain  has  already  provided  herself 

Lakes  to  hsr  navy,  entering  from  the  bsk  ;  and  if  we 

le,  it  may  be  lo  onr  infinite  mollification  and  rcgiel  W 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  siipntaled  that  soithei  England  or  America  should  have  a 
lalger  force  on  the  lakes  than  was  necessary  for  the  protection  uf  their  revcnitc 
icgulationB.  The  fonnei  govcrttmout  soon,  however,  coninicnaad  a  ship  canal  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  lak^a ;  and  anothi:!  canal,  the  WuUoud,  fiom  Eric  Iu  Lake 
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^laiio :  by  thii  idmiw  SDniring  an  ■renne  ■(  all  tiinea  for  a  laige  nanl  force. 

Tbs  following  lUtemeiKB  were  nude  by  Mr.  Wsltera,  of  lUiiioii,  in  ■  report  pra- 
■ented  st  Memphis: — 

Id  1834>  there  wu  but  one  Meuner  on  L*ke  Erie,  and  itt  183G,  but  one  on  Leka 
Mkhjgiu.  In  1633,  there  were  eleven  eieameTs  on  the  Lakes ;  in  1839,  a  line  of 
•teamboati  made  the  diatsnce  from  Chicago  to  BuSalo  in  16  days.  The  Qunber  of 
■teamboaB  on  the  Lakee  at  Ihe  preeont  time  is  lifcy-iii,  and  nineteen  aUam  pro- 
pellen,  coating  93,000,000 ;  alao,  650  Teaaeli— of  the  total,  50,000  tonnage. 

Id  1841,  the  export  and  import  tnde  of  the  Lake*,  exclusive  of  Bofitdo,  wai 
965,800,000,  and  at  the  preunt  time  ia  not  abort  of  9100,000,000. 

The  eiporta  of  Michigan  amount  to  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  are  increaaiof. 

From  Chicago,  of  Ihia  year"*  crop  of  wheat  in  Dlinoia,  3,000,000  buaheli  wiD 
be  ahipped. 

The  commerce  of  Cleveland  in  1844  wa«  J11,000,000. 

The  Lakes  liimiah  anoutletfor  iheprodnctaof  a  population  of  not  leas  than  three 
miUiona  of  people. 


WESTERN  MARINE  HOSPITALS. 

This  is  a  mlyect  of  great  interest  to  the  cities  of  the  Misaiirippi  liTCr  and  tboee 
oa  it*  tributaiiea.  The  matter  w«*  urged  upon  the  Western  Convention  and  abiy 
raponed  oa.  Tbe  number  of  boatmen  on  the  Miaaiasippi  i*  now  1700,  and  taking 
into  accoont  those  in  keel  and  Sal  boats,  iha  whole  is  swelled  into  the  large  aggre- 
Kate  of  3400.  Some  other  provision  ought  certainly  to  be  made  for  tboso  than  is 
at  prsAent  furnished.  By  bu  act  of  Cangresa,  passed  in  1798,  a  permaneat  fond 
waa  provided  out  of  the  vrages  of  seamen  for  hospital  purposes,  to  the  benefit  of 
which  boatmen  were  aAerwards  admitted.  The  aubject  was  again  introduced  into 
CoDgre**,  in  1337,  but  nothing  effected.  We  bave  a  memorial  of  the  city  of  St. 
Lonis  before  ns,  which  is  worthy  of  being  read  in  this  connection. 


HEALTH  OF  SOUTHERN  AND  WE8TE 

The  ftdlowing  table  was  lately  drawn  up  by  an  eminent 
wBl  be  intereiting  to  our  readera  i — 
8l  Louis,  MisMuri,  general  average  of  i  According   to 
deaths,  in  pn^rtion  to  population..    >  Faurgeaud,  in  t 

Average  for  the  fear  1844 )  Medical  Jouma 

Hew  Orleana,  Louisiana,  general  avertge  amnid  deaths  to 
Charieatoo,  Soath  Carolina,  avenge  of  17  years,  from  189 

"  *'  General  avatageforthalast  five  years,....     1  in  50-93 

■*  "  Average  for  1&44-5, 1  in  61-60 

Bj  tlii*  it  will  appear  that  New  Orleana  compares  advantageously  with  St. 
Loui*,  in  ha^Jth ;  and  that  Charleston  is  far  ahead  of  either.  In  fact,  by  mn 
axtennon  offta  table  to  inclade  other  important  dUes  in  Europe  and  America, 
Charlaston  will  be  found  preeminent  amongst  all,  and  may  be  fairly  itated, 
fiom  the  eiperifloee  of  the  past  few  years,  to  be  the  hMltbiest  city  in  the  world. 
Tfai*  sWa  of  things  evidences  a  wonderfol  improvenunt  there. 


82  State  Debts. 

Parii,  aaiHul  •rcnge  of  dektlia  to  popalkUoiir 1  in  at 

H«w  York,         "  "  »         I  ID  S7 

LondoDi  «  u  u  1  in  40 


Glwfoir,  u  u  4.         1  i,j  44_4j 

Philadelphia,      t,  h  ^  1  jq  4^53 

New  York,  wliitea,  for  1823-4-5-6  " 1  in  40-15 

FhilMlelphia,  nhites,  for  1623-4-5-6      "         i  in  43-03 

Id  reference  to  New  Orleuis,  there  ia  mnch  to  hope  fei  in  the  fiitore.  Tha 
•courge  of  yellow  fevet  ii  yielding  to  treatment  and  police  regul&tioni.  A 
eommittee  of  the  New  Oriouis  Medical  Society,  reported  on  a  paper  iDhmitted 
to  them  by  Di.  Hort,  in  Febraaiy  last,  on  "  Quaraotine  Laws : — " 

"  1st.  That  they  believe  yellow  fever  to  be  ■  diwaae  of  local  origin,  and  that 
it  ii  not  an  imported  diaeaae. 

"2d.  That  it  la  not  contagions. 

"Sd.  That  it  may  yield  to  jadiciooe  police  regulations."  _ 
,       We  make  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Hort's  paper : — 

"irwocomidor  thehintory  of  yellow  ferer  for  thelaat  one  faondred  and  BIty 
years,  we  shall  find  that  it  prevailed  once  all  along  oar  Atlantic  coast,  u  hi 
north  Bs  Portland,  Maine ;  also  in  the  aouthem  parts  of  Europe ;  that  its  limila 
ate  now  twelve  degrees  further  south ;  that  this  has  been  brought  about  by 
changes  of  climalc,  over  which  man  haa  no  control ;  and  also,  by  polica  regnla- 
tions,  and  the  general  improvements  which  have  kept  pace  with  and  recnitoal 
from  the  progress  of  civilization ;  and  that  this  has  been  eminently  the  case  in 
tifg  city  of  New  Orleaa&  This  should  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  onr  effbrla. 
'  "Lei  the  measures  suggested  bo  adopted  and  poshed  forward  by  enlightened 
■nd  energetic  actiou,  and  there  is  liltle  rsaaon  to  doubt,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  New  Orleans  would  be  exempt  from  the  yellow  fever.  It  would  no 
longer  be  within  the  reach  of  that  pestileoce,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  verj 
meaeurea  that  would  bring  about  this  result,  would  protect  us  from  the  other 
malignant  fevers  of  the  summer  and  fall,  which  are  pecuhar  to  our  chmate  and 
poMtion.  There  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Ibis  city.  In  less  than 
Dllf  a  CMltnry,  she  would  have  so  far  accomplished  her  high  destiny,  as  to  b« 
the  first  ci^  in  the  we^m  hemisphere,  in  wealth,  in  population,  i 
and  geneMl  prosperi^.* 


STATE  DEBTa 

ndebtednesa  of  the  several  Southern  and  Western 

I) J7,505,74S« 

3,021,6T«8 

Htage.)    Total  State  indebtedness 
in  bonds  cancelled  during  the  pres- 

bonds  cancelled  heretofore 3,370,416,08 

i4) 9,215,55535 

'   4,569^)00,00 

a) 4*77,177,00 

Indiana      "  "  "  ~ 12,218,000,00 

Hiiaauri,  (Am.  Almanac) WJflOOJOO 

Tens,  fdoubtfbl.)  stated^ „ 8,16»/)00<M 


Education  m  New  Orleans. 


EDUCATION  IN  NEW  OELEANS. 


It  moit  be  gntifjiag  to  iha  frisadB  of  lettere  to  msrb  the  prognn  which 
oducatioa  is  mokiDg  in  the  great  emporium  of  the  South  and  Weat,  A  right 
apirtt  leemi  Ia  be  now  in  operUion,  and  leeulla  the  moit  hippy  ue  witneased. 
No  cit;  cm  advance  to  taj  rieTBlioa  without  providing  the  meimB  of  doveloping 
the  minds  of  its  glowing  population.  The  subject  of  public  instiuclion  forced 
itself  upon  (he  cooventiOD  of  LouiaisDO,  laid?  in  session,  and  uppeBTS  conspicu- 
oua  among  the  provisioas  of  the  constitution,  to  wliich  it  gave  birth.  New 
Olleuis  has  olreadj  attained  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  in  this  reipect,  among 
MUlbem  cities.  She  has  diacarded  mcro  charity  schoots  forever,  end  adopted 
the  true  system  of  common  schools.    And  what  haa  been  the  result  already  P 

Three  jeart  ago  there  was  opened  in  tho  Second  Mnoioipality  a  school,  with 
■ome  dozen  scholars,  of  both  sexes,  and  before  the  expiration  of  one  year,  the 
auinber  in  the  same  sectioa  increased  to  eight  hundred.  Of  the  two  thousand 
three  handled  cluldren  in  the  municipality  at  that  period,  three  hundred  were 
in  private  schools,  which  left,  of  course,  at  least  one  thonsand  in  do  school  at  all. 
The  state  appropriated  for  that  year  only  about  two  dollars  per  bead  foT  ettcb  ^ 
pupil  educated,  leaving  th»  test  to  be  supplied  by  the  corporation. 

In  1843,  the  number  at  public  schools  was  one  thoussnd  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  J  at  private  schools  four  hundred.  In  December,  1844,  there  were  one 
thousand  five  hnndred  and  seventy-four  pablic  school  scholars ;  and  in  fariona 
ways  daring  the  year,  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  all,  reaped  the 
■dvantages  of  the  systein.  The  number  of  teacbon  was  thirty-three — ten  male, 
and  twenty-three  female;  and  the  wbolenumberof  cbildrenin  themunicipalU7  ^ 
not  attending  any  school  that  year,  woa  reduced  down  to  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-sii, 

it  is  expected  that  the  report  for  the  present  year  will  show  a  still  larger  te> 
doction  of  the  children  unprovided  for,  and  that  under  the  operation  of  so  excel- 
lent a  system,  before  very  long,  not  a  child  will  bo  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  fair  and  liberal  education  in  New  Orleans — "a  confummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for." 


SAFETY  OF  RAILROAD  TRAM 


Dr.  Overton  of  Tenneasee,  in  a  late  speech  delivered  s 
interesting  facts,  which  must  settle  the  question  forever 
aooe  even  with  the  mo!t  sceptice!.    Ii  sppeois  that,. 

"In  five  jaars,  upwords  of  44  millions  of  people 
ferent  railways  in  Great  Britain  with  ihe  loss  of  only 
■idling  as  to  defy  credibility  ;  if  it  bad  not  been  veril 
dolibenite  investigation  and  report  of  an  eolightened  ci 
and  with  no  motive  to  mislead.  Sach  is  the  rranlt  ( 
minister  of  public  works  in  Franesrin  on  official  repor 
there  were  sixrailwaya  terminating  in  the  city  of  Paris- 
had  poned,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1844,  lo  th 
1369,719  petBoiu,  who  had  traveled  370,600  miles,  ant 
had  sostained  an  injniy.  The  some  iDinister  reports  ll 
were  Bimnafiy  aa  average  of  9  killed  and  2S3  wounder 

in  common  road  carriages.  There  hod  passed  over  the  Schenectady  and  Utica 
railWar  in  New  York,  S00,000  persons  wilhoat  an  ii^uiy  to  one  single  person. 
Bd^rii,  American,  and  French  experience  uulsd,  in  esiabliafaing  the  condnaian, 
%it^  wa*  the  safest  of  all  modes  of  convey auce. 


84  Mexican  Chdf  Railioay. 

MEXICAN  GULF  RAILWAY. 

Ih  1837,  B  company  ivas  formsd  uid  abta'med  i.  chsrtST  for  the  praMcntion 
«f  &  rallroul  to  Lake  Borgne,  sod  onirards  to  the  Gulf  of  Hoxioo.  The  com- 
ptLn;,  after  constructing  about  fourleeu  milm  of  the  work,  were  compelled,  by 
pecuniary  difficuUiea,  la  dssisL  The  road  waa  then  aold  and  bought  in  by  a 
fbw  individuals,  who  bars  obtained  a  charter  for  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
and  now  propoae  t«  tnuafer  all  their  righta  aver  to  a  company  to  be  ibrmed 
with  4  capital  of  one  milium  doUart. 

By  the  estimate  of  the  engineer,  it  appeara  that  eighteen  milei  are  fiuilb«d, 
laaring  eight  mora  to  reach  the  Lake,  which  can  be  accompliahed  in  four 
moDtha,  at  an  eipenm  of  ^34,181  76.  Bhould  the  road  be  constracted  Ut  the 
terminue  appcwice  Malheureui  leluida,  foarteen  milee  further,  the  whole  coat 
will  be  f  79,970  30. 

The  following  extract  fVom  the  proprietoia'  circular  will  give  an  idoa  of  ths 

"There  ii  no  object  of  euch  puamoimt  importance  to  the  commercial  proa- 
1    polity  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  aa  a  aate,  easy,  and  eipedition*  communica- 
tion with  the  scmt  of  government  at  Washington  and  the  great  commercial  cities 
on  the  Atlantic.    There  ia  nolbing  tliat  can  add  so  much  to  the  health,  comfort 
■ud  pleanuro  of  ita  citizens,  as  a  rapid  and  conienieat  made  of  conveyance  to 
the  sea  ahorc,  during  our  tang  and  sultry  Bummers,  and  in  fact,  this  alone  seema 
wanting  lo  render  New  Oileone  at  all  times  and  seasons,  one  of  the  moat  pleasant 
and  heakhy  cities  of  the  United  States.     On  looking  at  a  map  of  this  and  die 
adjoining  state  eastward,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  communication  with  Mobile, 
aail  consequently  with  all  the  eastern  ciliaa,  wil!  be  considerably  shortened,  and 
'  maOe  fai  more  easy  and  direct  by  a  railroad  communication  with  Lake  Borgne 
and  Proctor's  Shell  Bonk ;  but  shonld  the  shareboldcre  see  111  to  extend  the  road 
fourteen  miles  further  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  near  the  Malheureaz  Islands, 
great  natural  facililioB  for  a  safe  barbor  will  be  found,  and  the  terminus  will  thera 
be  within  eighteen  milea  or  less  of  Pass  Christian,  tbirty-sii  or  ttiirty-Mven 
miles  of  East  Pascagoula,  and  within  one  hundred  and  twenty-Eve  miles  of 
Mobile  by  the  steamboat  route.    A  rail  road  will  undoabledly  very  soon  be 
made  from  Mobile  to  East  Foscagoula,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  ofierinj; 
the  finest  timber  on  the  very  g:roand,  and  every  otbsr  facility  for  ooastructiag  a 
^e  from  New  Orleans  can  easily  be  accomplidied  at 
lada  in  the  UniUd  States  in  from  five  to  six  honra  ; 
til  this  be  accomplished,  the  distance  from  the  pro- 
to  Mobile  can  easily  be  done  by  a  sleamboat  in  ten 
irating  the  moil  conveyance  twelve  hours  at  least 
lie  great  eastern  cities.    When  the  proprietors  con- 
•ccomplished,  and  that  the  states  of  Georgia  and 
rely  engaged  in  completing  and  filling  up  the  only 
nication,  aad  that  one  hundred  and  tbiny  miles  only 
id  to  stage  conveyance,  and  give  sn  almost  contin- 
nnnication  with  the  Atlantic  cities;  and  that  th« 
^b  the  last,  is  a  very  important  link  in  the  graat 
IB  «ndert«king  a*  one  of  high  importance." 
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WraTNEyS  OREGON  RAILROAD. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  presented  at  the  last  Congress,  in 
relation  to  the  memoiial  of  Bfr.  Whitney  referred  to  their  consideration. 

Report  : — The  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial 
of  Asa  Whitney,  of  the  State  of  New- York,  praying  the  appropriation  of  certain 
public  lands  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  made  the  following  report : 

Your  conunittee  having  had  referred  to  them  this  memorial,  within  a  few  days 
<mly  of  the  close  of  the  session,  have  had  very  brief  time  to  consider  a  subject  of 
such  magnitude,  and  involving  considerations  numerous  and  momentous ;  and  they 
bave  found  it  impossible  to  give  to  its  details  the  reflection  necessary  to  form  a 
^ecific  opinion  as  to  the  exprnliency  or  practicability  of  the  prqiect. 

Many  facts  and  calculations  necessary  to  form,  upon  authentic  basis,  such  an 
opinion,  are  not  now  within  the  reach  of  your  committee.  So  far,  however,  as 
Ifaeir  investigations  have  reached,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  data  before  them,  your 
committee  have  seen  nothing  that  proves  the  impracticability  of  the  plan ;  and 
they  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  and,  in 
their  judgment,  that  it  is  one  which  well  merits  and  ou^t  to  obtain  the  careful  and 
deliberate  attention  of  Congress,  at  a  period  of  greater  leisure  than  the  present, 
being  convinced  that  there  are  very  few  subjects  which  offer  themselves  to  ^e  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  that  are  better  worth  its  patient  and  deliberate  investigation. 

"  Yom*  c<nnmittee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  immense  and  far-reaching  influ- 
ence which  the  constmction  of  a  road  to  a  distant  territory,  claimed  by  the  United 
States  government,  but  not  at  present  fully  possessed  by  her,  is  liket)^  to  exert  upon 
our  national  progress  and  destiny ;  even  upon  the  gravest  question  connected  vdih 
diat  destiny — the  question  of  war  or  peace  itself. 

**  Public  attention  is  already  attracted  to  the  subject ;  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
it,  will  mature  in  the  recess  which  is  before  us ;  and  a  project  so  vsst  cannot  with 
propnety,  as  your  committee  think,  be  entered  upon,  even  in  its  preparatory  steps, 
in  a  manner  so  hasty,  and  with  lights  so  imperfect,  as,  if  now  undertaken,  it 
must  be. 

**  Your  committee  are  further  unanimously  of  opinion,  that,  if  undertaken,  it 
should  not  be  constructed  by  any  appropriation  of  money  from  the  treasury,  but 
solely  under  some  suitable  arrangement,  by  a  grant  of  public  lands.  And  as  the 
puUic  domain  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  taken  up,  year  by  year,  your  com- 
mittee, while  they  deprecate  over  hasty  action,  feel  also  thajieoessity  that  the  plan, 
ff  practicable  and  expedient,  should  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

**  Your  committee  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  terms  or  manner  in  which  a  portion 
of  ^  public  lands  may  be  made  available  to  construct  this  railroad,  as  time  per- 
BBtted  them  not  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  that  part  of  the  subject. 

^  All  iHiich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"ROBERT  DALE  OWEN,  Chairman.'* 
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dvUizing  h^iuences  of  Commerce. 


FOREIGN  COIMBKCE. 
CIVrLIZING  INFLUENCE9  OF  COMMERCE. 

"Tmi  first  eeftla  of  commerce  were  «1bo  iha  firei  Spoib  of  civilimtion,"  mja 
Heeren :  "  Eichmge  of  merchandize  leads  10  eichaTigc  of  ideaB,  and  by  the 
mutuaJ  friclioii  was  lirBt  kindled  the  Bacred  flame  of  Lumujity."  This  is  k  sliikijlg 
ftodigraphic  eipreaiion  of  a  grOBt  tnith.  Commerce  began  by  an  interchange  or 
barter  of  the  mere  necsaaartea  of  life.  The  planter  of  ibc  livcr'a  aide  oifeied  bretii 
in  exchange  for  ihe  salt  and  dried  Seeh  of  the  hunter  of  the  desert.  But  to  this 
markal  of  food,  those  who  had  none  to  oEfer,  brought  to  obtain  it  spices  and  fiaDk- 
incense,  and  gold  and  silyer,  and  prccions  Itonea,  as  thef  conld  Obtain  them.  What 
can  be  more  evident  tbin  that  the  desire  for  sU  these  in  iurn  was  suggested  from 
without,  was  mutter  of  reciprocal  edticatioti — a  step  in  civilization.  Uet«,  it  vaa 
clearly  (he  supply  that  created  the  demand  ;  the  demand  rOBctiog  has  increaead  tbft 
nipply.  The  Hindoo,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rngliihman,  taught  die  delights  of  opiam- 
eadng  and  smdking ;  the  mandarin  communicated  to  "  the  foreign  devils  outside, 
iBd-bristled  and  barbsrousj"  (he  aromatic  Joys  of  "  ibe  cup  that  cheers  but  not  ine- 
briates." Aa  low,  in  the  most  exqaisite  of  German  stories,  treated  a  mnd  in  Ud- 
dine,  so  a  new  wantgivsa  a  new  life  to  whomsoever  faels  it,  provided  it  cso  1>e 
gratified  ;  and  die  tea-drinhing  Iwuidress  ot  Che  present  day  knows  an  ei^oyment, 
a  refined  one  tSo,  snd  admitting  of  repetition  with  irosh  delight  at  "each  return  of 
room  and  dewy  eve,"  which  England's  virgin  queen,  at  her  breakfast  of  beef  and 
da,  might  have  envied,  but  was  perhaps  not  yet  refined  enough  to  relish  or  appre- 
ciate.— S,  H-  DicKsow,  M.  D. 


BRITISH  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES. 


The  rates  of  duties  as  now  existing  in  Great  Britain  proMnl  in  many  rei^MMili  * 
difTerent  phasti  fonn  what  (hey  did  some  yean  ago.  The  policy  of  that  nation  sp- 
peara  to  bitve  undergoaei«  chsngo.  There  has  been  an  increasing  influence  of  the 
ler  political  writers  from  Adam 
up  commerce  in  every  poasible 
eduction  d  duty  on  iMarty  Are 
ican  flonr  Arough  Canads,  and 
[^  than  formerly.  American  cM- 
obacco  and  flour  direct,  are  still 
reeentlBrilT  relating  to  the  moet 
lother  ocoasiun,  will  revert  to 
preaent  admit. 

the  United  States  and  die  Bra- 
id Brazil  kbsoU  ;  East  India 
idia ;  it  may,  however,  aim  b« 
vessels.  The  idlowancesmad* 
or  bile  for  draft,  and  4  lbs.  per 
s.  per  bale,  and  8  Ihs.  pet  half 
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81T0AR. 

By  the  ftat.  8,  Vio.  5,  sugrare  not  the  produce  of  slave  labor,  from  China,  Java, 
Manilla,  kc,^  are  admitted  with  a  doty  of: — 

White  clayed,  unrefined , 288.  per  cwt. 

Brown  clayed,  muicoyado , 234  '  "    ** 

Molasses 8}     "    " 

By  an  order  of  Council,  26th  April  last,  American  sugars  are  placed  on  a 
footing  with  those  *^  not  the  produce  of  slave  labor."  The  duty  on  other  sugarf 
in  Great  Britain  is,  brown  63s.  per  cwt.  Molasses  22is.  per  cwt. 

To  have  the  benefit  of  the  order  in  Council,  American  shippers  mutt  observe 
certain  conditions,  viz. — 

^A  declaration  must  be  made  by  the  shipper  in  writing  before  the  British  Con- 
sul, that  such  sugar  is  ^really  and  Uma  fide*^  the  growth  of  this  countigr,  upon 
which  a  certificate  is  given  in  attestation  thereof,  and  is  attache^  to  the  biU  of 
lading.  The  master  of  the  vessel,  by  which  the  sugar  is  shipped,  must  dq^oeit 
whh  the  Collector  or  Comptroller  at  the  port  of  importation  the  Hbov^' cer- 
tificate, and  make  and  tign  a  declaratiotk,  that  such  certificate  was  received  lyp 
him  at  the  i^aoe  where  such  sugar  was  shipped,  ^^  and  that  the  sugar  so  imported 
is  the  same  as  mentioned  therein." 

TOBACCO, 

The  produce  of  the  United  States,  may  be  imported  in  America^  or  British  ve»> 
eels,  and  on  being  landed  is  deposited  in  the  Queen's  warehouse,  where  it  is  allow- 
ed to  remain  18  months  rent  fre^ ,  after  which  time  it  is  subject  to  ajont  of  l^d  ^ 
hhd.  per  week.  It  may  be  taken  from  the  warehouse  for  re-exportation,  free  of  duty, 
or  for  home  use,  in  which  latter  case  the  whole  of  the  duty  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  Tobacco  cannot  be  imported  from  America  in  packages  containing 
lees  than  100  lbs.  nett,  or  in  vessels  of  less  than  120  tons  register ;  it  must  inva^ 
riably  be  accompanied  by  a  separate  manifest,  mentioning  the  marks,  numbers, 
gross  weight,  and  tare  of  every  package,  to  which  must  be  affixed  the  attestation  of 
the  master  before  a  Biitiah  consul 

^  '  BICE 

May  be  warehoused  for  ezportatioii- without  being  subjected  to  any  duty  oo 
that  account ;  when  taken  out  for  home  use,  it  pays  the  duty.  The  real  tare 
of  each  cask  is  ascertained,  and  allowed  to  the  purchaser ;  on  bags  fVom  India^ 
tlM  tare  ie  3  Um.  eaoh. 

WBEAT,   FLOUR,   &C. 

Under  the  late  C^fP  Act,  our  ports  are  alwaya  open  'at  the  following  scale  of 
dvties : — ^WheiJkt  whenever  the  average  price  shall  be  per  quarter, 

9  and  under  71s , „ duty  4s. 

H        "  *      72 3 

72  «  73 2 

73  or  more • 1 

and  for  every  shiNkig  or  part  of  a  shilling  that  the  average  price  shall  be  under 
70s,  the  duty  is  then  increased  Is.  per  Imperial  qr.  Flour  pays  a  duty  per  bbL 
equal  to  thre^N^fifths  of  that  levied  on  an  Imperial  quarter  of  wheat;  on  barloy 
aaf  Jb^ian  ooiO ,  if  the  average  price  is  268.  and  under  27s.,  the  duty  is  1 1s.  per 
quartar,  and  for  every  Is.  per  quarter  it  advances  higher  the  duty  is 
Is.,  until  it  leaches  37s.  per  quarter,  at  which  price  or  upwards  no* 
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moTB  IhMi  li,  pel  qu&rler  u  IsTied :  mnd  the  daty  increwM  in  like  niuinw  Is. 
per  quarisr,  u  the  price  decliaea  aodcr  3Ti.  perqamrtor.  On  oaU,  if  the  «*ar^B 
price  ia  19s.,  and  aot  eiceeding  20>.,  the  duty  is  Bs.  per  quuter ;  19a.  and  nodar 
33b.,  6i.  per  quarter,  t,ad  decliaiog  la.  pec  quarter,  until  the  average  iuereaMa 
to  37a,  and  upwarda,  when  it  ia  onlj  li.  per  quarter. 

One-GAli  the  amaant  of  torpentiae  ia  allowed  to  the  pnrehaaer  for  tare,  after 
firat  lakiitf  off  the  draft  of  3  Iba.  per  barrel.  The  leska^  on  tar  may  be  com- 
pu^d  at  5  to  6  per  cent.:  on  thai  mixed  with  water  an  tllowuice  of  la.  to  Xa, 
pet  bbl,  is  uaually  made  to  the  piirchaaer. 


^lEQULATIOSS  OF  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 
We  make  aoma  eiliacta  fh)m  the  ptovisiona  of  the  Treaty  concluded  on  by 
Mr.  Cuahing,  in  relation  to  our  exports  and  imports  to  the  Chioeae  Empite. 
Tfli  TistPi'  or  Ddtieb  to  be  Levibd  oh  laroKTBD  ikd  Exi-oiTin  Mke- 

Tbe  dotiea  which  it  iaagreed  ahall  be  paid  upoD  gooda  imported  and  ezpcrted 
by  tbe  United  Slatea  at  the  cuatomboiuc^of  Cuit«a,  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai^re  aa  foUowa ; — 

(Atealia  equal  to  |1  25  @#1  40;  a  Mace,  Hi  @  Moenta;  a  Candateen, 
lOOth  part  of  a  Mace;  a  Catty  U  Iba.) 


Teat,  ^icet,  (fc.  ?  5  ? 

Tea,  formerly  divided  into  fine  and  oatiTe  blaok,  and  fine  and  native  '   S  ^ 

green  teaa,  per  100  cattiea, 2    5  0 

AaiseedStat,  per  100 catties,. 0    5  0 

Hosk,  each  catty r 0    5  0 

ArticUt  of  Clulhing 
Wearing  Apparel,  whether  of  cotton,  woollen  or  altk,  (formerly  di- 
vided into  cotton  dotbagf^  woollen  clothing^  silk  and  aatin  cloth- 
ing, and  velvet,)  per  100  cattieap 0    5    0 

Boots  and  Shoos,  whether  leather,  satin  or  otherwiae,  per  100  oattiea    0    S    0 
Fairict  of  Stv^,  V- 

Grass  cloth,  and  all  clotha  of  hemp  or  linen,  per  lOOcattiM,... 10    0 

Nankeen,  uid  all  doth*  of  cotton,  formerly  not  in  tbe  tariff,  per  100 

catties, 10    0 

r,  J^oMei  of  Silk,  l(e.  • 

lOOcattiea, 10    0    0 

aUies,. 2    0    0 

catliee 10    0    0 

OOcattiea,. 10    0    0 

linda,  aa  Crape,  Loatriuga,  ic,  (fop> 

in,)  pe^  100  catties,.... 12    0    0 

per  100  cattiea, 3    0    0 

M  piece  haa  been  levied ;  Oia  whole 
ana  anm,  and  the  liirtlier  charga  is 
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Gurpetingf  H^ttine  ^c.  ».  t.    o. 

Mats  of  all  kinds,  as  of  straw,  rattan,  bamboo,  &c.,  per  100  catties....    0    S    0 

Preserves,  ^c. 

Preserved  Ginger  and  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  per  100  catties, 0    5    0 

Soy,  per  100  catties, 0    4    0 

Sogax,  white  and  brown,  per  100  catties, OSS 

Sugar  Candy,  all  kinds,  per  100  catties. ^...  0    3-5 

Tobacco,  prepared  and  unprepared,  Si<^  of  all  kinds,  per  100  catties.  0    2    0 

IMPORTS. 
Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  free. 

Cotton,  fabrics  of  cotton,  canvas  from  75  to  100  chih  long,  and  1 

chih  7  tsun  to  2  chih  2  tsun  wide,  per  piece,. ^...     0    5    0 

Cotton,  allowing  5  per  cent,  for  tare,  per  100  catties, 0    4    0 

Long  white  cloths,  75  to  100  chih  long  and  2  chih  2  tsnn  to  2  chih 
6  tsnn  wide,  formerly  divided  into  superior  and  inferior  fine  cot- 
ton cloth,  per  piece, , 0    16 

C&mbrics  aihd  Muslins,  from  50  to  60  chih  long,  and  3  chih  9  tsun  to 

3  chih  3  tsun  wide,  per  piece,. 0     15 

Cottons,  gray  or  unbleached  Domestic,  from  75  to  100  chih  long, 
and  2  chih  to  2  chih  9  tsun  wide,  formerly  classed  as  coarse  long 

cloths,  per  piece, « 0    1    0 

Twilled  Cottons,  gray,  same  dimensions,  per  piece,. 0     1    0 

Chintz  and  Prints  of  all  kinds,  from  60  to  75  chih  long,  and  from  2 
ciiih  9  tsun  to  3  chih  3  tsun  wide,  formerly  called  ornamental  or 

flower  cloths,  per  piece, 0    2    0 

Cotton  Yarn  or  Cotton  Thread,  per  100  catties,. 10    0 

Linen,  fine,  not  formerly  in  the  tariff,  from  50  to  75  chih  long,  anii  1 

chih  9  tsun  to2chih2Uunwide,per  lOOcattiesi,. 0    5    0 

Banting,  per  change 0    0     1^ 

All  other  imported  articles  of  this  class,  as  Ginghams,  Pulicats, 
dyed  Cottons,  Velveteens,  Silk  and  Cotton  mixtures,  and  mlxturea 
of  Linen,  Cotton,  &c.  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Fabrics  of  SUk,  WooUen,  (ne. 

Handkerchief,  large,  above  2chih  6  tsun  each, 0  0    1| 

Handkerchiefs,  small,  under  2  chih  6  tsun  each,.......^ 0  0     1 

Gold  and  Silver  Thread,  superior  or  real,  per  catty, 0  13 

Gold  and  Silver  Thread,  inferior,  or  imitation,  per  catty, 0  0    3 

Broad  Cloth,  Spanish  stripe,  &c.,  from  3  chih  6  tsun  to  4  chih  6  tsun 

wide,  per  chang, 0  15 

Narrow  Cloths^as  l^ng  ells,  Cassimeres,  &c.,  formerly  classed  as 

narrow  woollens,  per  chang,... 0  0    7 

Camlets,  Dutch,  per  chang, -  0  15 

Caailets,  per  chang, », 0  0    7 

Ijgfction  CiWilets  or  Bombazettes,  per  chang, 0  0    3i 

Wo^en  Yam,  per  100  catties, 3  0    0 

Blankets,  each^ 0  10 

All  other  &brics  of  Wool,  or  of  mixed  Wool  and  Cotton^  Wool  and 
*  Silkt  Scc^  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


*  UacnumerUttd 

An  1^  goods,  which  have  not  been  practicable  tu  enumerate  herein,  a  duty  of 
cent,  ad  valorem, 
other  grain,  duly  free 
contraband. 


Anitf|E^( 
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ShippiHg  Dati. — ThaM  have  hitherto  been  chargiad  on 
the  Bbip'i  len^  and  btatdih,  at  ao  mocb  per  ch&ng;  but  it  is  now  afieed  to 
alter  the  Bystooi,  imd  cliiLrge  acoording  to  the  regiatered  gtalcmcct  of  Ihe  Dtun 
bet  of  tODs  of  the  ship's  burden.  On  each  toe,  (reckoned  equal  lo  the  cubic 
conlonta  of  132  tows,)  &  shipping'  chnrgs  of  5  mace  is  to  be  levied,  and  all  the 
old  chugcs  of  meaauTcment,  entrance  and  port  clearance  fees,  daily  and  monthly 
fees,  &c.,  are  abolished. 

C.  CUSHING.  TSITENG. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  NEW  MEXICO. 

Bi  an  set  of  Congress  passed  3d  March,  184S,  taj  imported  merchandise 
may  he  exported  ftom  the  United  Stales  to  Chibuahna  (ud  Santa  F^,  with 
drawback,  either  by  way  of  the  Arkanau  river,  throu^  Van  Bnran,  the  Red 
rivor  through  Bulton,  or  the  Missouri  throogb  Independence.  The  ^ods  most 
Ira  in  original  packages,  with  accurate  invoices,  deMriptive  of  their  marks  and 
routes,  kc;  the  exporter  to  give  bond  in  thrice  the  amoont  of  duties,  that  the 
merchandise  haa  been  exported  in  good  faith ;  the  goods  lo  be  inspected  hy  tha 
United  States  Consuls  in  Mexico,  and  also  by  government  agenia  at  Van  Buren, 
Fulton  and  Independence. 

These  rngnlatians  ctsBot  bnt  be  regarded  with  interest,  now  that  our  tnid» 
'    with  New  Mexico  is  becoming  every  day  of  more  and  more  importance. 

The  Secretai^  of  the  Treasury  on  the  lOth  April  last,  issoed  a  circular,  making 
arrangements  for  the  fiirlber  regnlatioD  of  this  trade,  as  foUowa : — 

On  Srat  giving  twenty-four  bonn  notice  at  the  customhouse,  of  intention  to 
export,  the  exporter  must  make  due  entry,  and  for  the  porpove  must  produca 
'the  invoice  required  by  the  second  article  of  Ihe  act.  Said  entry  mufl  recil« 
the  invoice  in  detail,  and  in  addition,  give  a  particular  deaeripliob  of  the  mer- 
chandise, whence  and  by  whoni  exported,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  the  time  ef 
importation,  with  the  ori^bal  invoice  value  of  the  goods :  and  alw>  state  tho 
dAHination  and  the  route  which  the  merchandise  is  to  be  transported.  The 
entry  must,  in  all  cases,  be  verified  by  tils  oath  or  aEGrnation  of  the  paitf 
making  the  same,  together  with  tho  oath  or  siGrmation  of  the  lint  importer, 
with  that  of  any  person  through  whose  hands  the  merchandise  may  have  passed, 
doclaring  tho  same  to  be  in.Ae  original  package  or  packages,  and  that  the  dulin 
have  lieen  pajd  or  secured.  Inspection  of  the  package^  should  also  be  carefully 
m»dc  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  cusloma  at  the  time  of  faking  the  entry.  The 
bond  requited  by  the  5th  section  of  the  act,  to  be  gj^en  by  tfao  exporter.  Each  ■ 
package,  ivilh  the  customhouse  marks  and  nambeiB  on  it,  to  W  enclosed  in  k 
wooden  box  or  coTering,  for  its  better  security  in  the  various  posngea. 


DUTCH  CORN  LAW. 

tacked  the  potatoes  in  a  groat  part  of  the  kingdom 
r  the  government.  It  has  induced  an  inquiry  into 
of  tha  dMeiue,  and  tho  fneans  of  preventing  a  rise 
f  subsirtence : — 

hes  n  royal  oidinanoe,  dated  the  1 4th  of  September 
y  Ihe  government  for  the  importation  of  articles  of 
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**We,  Wllll&m  IL,  &c^  j^.,  having  takea  into  consideration  the  onfiiTonble 
prospect  of  the  crop  of  potatoes,  which  are  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food 
for  the  most  namerous  class;  and  that  the  general  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  requires  that  we  should  proFont  by 
all  possible  means  arise  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

"  HaTing  likewise  taE&i  into  consideration  that  in  this  respect  the  government 
diould  take  no  other  measures  than  such  as  may  tend  to  encourage  as  much  as 
possible  the  importation  of  provisions  for  the  working  classes. 

*^  On  the  report  of  our  Minister  of  Finance,  on  the  9th  September,  1845. 

^JSaving  consulted  with  our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  advice  of  onr 
Council  of  State, 

^  Have  decreed  and  decree — 

^Art.  1.  From  the  iSth  of  September  the  import  duties  on  the  following 
articles  are: — 

**  Potatoes,  five  cents  per  10  madd« 

^  Barley,  one  cent  per  100  lbs. 

^Rlca,  one  cent  per  100  lbs. 

^^Beane^  peas,  and  lentils,  10  cents  per  last. 

**  Groati^ukl  pearl  barley,  three  florins  per  100  Ibe. 

»>  Flour,  ^Ye  florins  pe>  100  lbs. 

^This  scale  is  fixed  on  all  parcels  of  these  articles,  which  shall  be  declared 
on  importation  on  and  afW  the  15th  of  September. 

^Aii,  2.  We  shall  propose  to  the  Btates-Qeneral,  in  the  next  session,  the 
necessary  measures  to  give  legal  validity  to  the  regulations  of  Article  1  of  the 
present  decree,  and  also  to  &l  till  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  or  later  if  it  should  be 
judged  necessaty,  the  import  duty  on  rye  and  buckwheat,  at  the  rate  -ttxed  for 
the  present  month  of  September,  of  IS  cents  per  mudd,*  and  on  wheat  and  rye, 
for  the  same  period,  at  25  and  10  cents  per  mudd  on  the  minimum  of  the  duties 
fixed  on  these  kinds  of  grain,  by  the  law  of  the  29th  December,  1834. 

**  Our  Minister  of  Finance  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree, 
whick  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  bulletin  of  the  law,  and  copies  sent  to  our  Mlini- 
ter  of  |he  Interi^,  and  to  the  CouDcil  of  State." 

This  reduction  in  the  duties  is  very  considerable.  By  the  tariff  now  sus- 
pended, the  duty  on  potatoes  is  five  cents  per  mudd ;  on  barley  and  rice,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds ;  on  beans,  7^  florins  per  IjMt ;  on  groats,  &c.,  10  florins, 
per  100  lbs ;  on  wheats  rye,  and  flour,  20  florins  per  100  lbs.;  and  on  pOtato- 
flour,  10  florins  per  lO^ibs. 

The  StaaU  Courant  has  a  very  long  article  on  the  subject.  It  states  that  the 
produce  in  1843  watf  14,662,571  mudds,  and  in  1844,  13,552,030  muddf>,  and  that 
ftom  the  returns  already  made,  it  seems  probable  that  two-thirds,  if  not  three- 
foarths  of  the  crop  is  spoiled  by  the  disease. 

*  From  the  Farmert^  Library  for  November,  1845 

*  Mudd  is  about  4  Bsgliih  bosheli. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MARITIME  STATISTICS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

FRANCfit  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TsftSB  great  nations  share  among  them  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  thej  alone 
tsarry  on  more  maritime  commeree  than  all  the  others  put  together  j^ese  are 
the  English,  the  Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  ifie  French. 

Table  1. — Population  of  the  three  great  Maritime  Powert. 

British  Empire,. 125,000,000 

Kingdom  of  France, 36,000,000 

Republic  of  the  United  SUles, 20,000,000 

101,000,000 
These  three  gt^at  powers  extend  over  one-fiflh  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

Table  2. — Compariton  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  together  of  the  three  Powers. 

British  Empire, 3,415,343,250  francs. 

Kingdom  of  France,. 2,063,208,552      « 

R^ublic  of  the  United  SUtes, 1,294,222,000      »« 

6,772,773,802 

Table  3. — Comparison  of  the  great  Commercial  Marines. 

Ships.                         Tone.  Crews. 

Great  Britain, 56,154  9,586,925  516,951 

United  Slates, 23,948  4,715,333  ...., 234,476 

France,,. 36,237  3,737,197  320,258 

i  '  '■  ■  '  '  ■ 

Total, , 116,339  18,039,454  1,071,685 

Table  4. — Comparison  of  the  National  Tonnage  with  the  Foreign  Tonnage  in  the 
commerce  peculiar  to  each  of  the  great  Maritime  Powers. 

National  flag.  Foreign  flag. 

Great  Britain, 6,591,738  2,993il86 

United  States^ , 3,274,242  «...  l,44i,091 

France, 1,416,329  2,320,868 

Table  5. — Cov^arieon  of  Commercial  Vessels  by  the  three  great  Maritime 

Powers. 

Number  of                Total           Mean  Tonnage 
Vessels.                Tonnage.            Per  Vessel. 
Great  Britain^ 20,912 2,420,759 115  8-10 

United  Stales,.^ 2,266,323 160  (approximate) 

France,. 21,178 699,452 33  including 

5,678  fishing  boats.— -Total  tons,  36,252. 

Table  6.^^Amount  in  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  national  Ships  employed  in 
foreign  commerce,  in  the  three  principal  Maritime  countries. 

Ships.                        Tonnajre.  Crews. 

Great  Britain,,.^*, 35,516  6,591,738  353,984 

United  States, 14,794  ,..; 3,274,242  153,032 

Fnsre,. 15,513  1,416,329  188,604 


Total, 66,823  11,282,309  6^,620 
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-  Tails  7. — According  to  official  returns,  the  Steamboat  Tonnage  of  tht  UmUd 
States  amounted,  30th  September,  1^42,  a^follovos: 

New  Orleans  and  Ihc  Western  waters ; 126^78  tons. 

Buffalo,  DctroH)  and  Northwest  waters, 17,064     " 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Mobile,  Philadelphia,  and  the  remninder 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 75,652    " 


Total, 218,994  tont. 

In  Tulj,  1844,  the  number  of  steamboats  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ^as 
855,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  being  109^88 
toDs: 

Of  which,  373  (under  50  tons  each,)  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of     9,389  tons. 
And  482  (above  60  tons  each)  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of. 99,899    ** 

Total  namber  of  steamboats,  855. — Total  amount  of  tonnage....  109,288  tons. 

The  entire  number  of  steamers  entered  and  cleared  coastwise  in  1843,  rekon 
ing  of  course,  the  repeated  voyages  of  each  vessel,  was^ — 

Inwards, 14,633  vessels ; 3,001,431  tons. 

Outwards, 15,292       "        2,796,522    ** 

Entered  lUid  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  exclusive  of  the  colonies,  in  1843 — 

Inwards, 2,852  vessels 443^95  tons. 

Outwards, 2,875    '    "       450,733    •' 

The  French  steamers  in  1841  numbered  only  107,  and  tlieir  aggregate  tonnage 
was  10,183  ;  but  this  has  very  much  increased  since  that  time. 

Thus,  at  these  dates,  the  tonnage  of  tlio  commercial  steam  vessels  of  the  three 
countries  stood  as  ijpllows : — 

United  States  in  1843, 218,99^  tons. 

Great  Britain  in  1844, 109,288    "     ' 

France  in  1841, 10,183    " 


lONTIfcY  eOMMESGIAL  CnROJilCLE  AND  SETIEW. 

STOCZS  mp  TRAN»CTIONS  IN  COTTOW,  SUGAR,  TOBACCO,  AND  FLOUR,  AT  NEW  0BI£ANS  ; 
COTTON  AND  RICE  AT  CHARLESTON  ;  GENERAL  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 
THE  PRESENT  YEAR,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  ONE,  ETC.  , 

The  month  of  December  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  one  of  excitement 
in  the  different  markets  orour  country;  The  condition  of  grain-growing  and  grain- 
importing  nations  abroad,  aod  the  attitude  assumed  by  our  own  government,  in 
relation  to  the  Oregon  i|uestion,  have  each  exercised  their  influences.  Other  causes 
bare  been  at  Work  m  affecting  in  some  degree  commercial  operations.  Stocks  of 
the  grejit  staples  in  Southern  ports  have  been  for  the  season  unusually  light ;  and,  in 
rel«^n  to  New  Orleans  in  particular,  a  pfAmature  winter,  and  its  effects  in  closing 
op  l^stcrn  liver  navigation,  iqr  connection  with  an  unprecedented  shallowness  of  the 
Biississippi  waters,  have  had  unfavorable  results. 

In  the  articles  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  flour,  wo  have  the  following  in  the 

New  Orleans  market : — 

Cotton  sake  week  ending    6  December  1^5, 26,000  bales. 

"  "  "  13  "  17,800      " 

*«  "  "  20  "  19,400     « 

I  *•    .^  Three  days  ending  23  " '  ** 

'ftock  on  hand  S3  December  1845, 107,715  balei. 
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Cotton  Sales  week  ending   7  December  1844, S5,700  bales 

"  "  14  «*  34,600     " 

"  "  31  "  21,100     " 

Three  days  ending  24  "  16,700      " 

Stock  on  Jiaad  23  December  1844, 130,634  bales. 

In  sugar,  tobacco,  and  flour,  the  sales  have  been  as  follows :  1845. 

Week  ending    6  Dec.    2075  hhds.  sugar.    4800  bbls.  flour.     77  hhds.  tobacco* 
i«  ««       13     <«       1325     «        t«         4730    «*        «      125    «  « 

•*  "      21     «       1385     «        "         3300    "        "     '   52    "  « 

3  days  ending  23     "       1400     "        "         5600    "        «* 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  operations  at  the  Port  of  Charleston  for  a  period 
of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  period  of  the  last. 


From  1  Sept  to  12  Dec.  1845. 

8ea  Island     Upland 
Exports  to  Cotton.        Cotton. 

balM.         balef. 

21,576 

1,292 

571 

10,194 

333 

388 

937 

3,315 

4,683 

336 

17,809 

2,653 

505 


LiTcrpool, 1318 

Scotland, 32 

Other  British  Ports, 

Havre, 327 

Holland, 

Belginm, 

North  (A  Europe, 

South  of  Europe, 

West  Indies, 

Boston, 

Rhode  I.  and  Connecticut,        7 

New  York, 237 

^hiladfliphia, 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk, 

New  Orleans,  &.c.,. 

Other  United  States  Ports,. 


k}«««  •  • 


Rice, 
barrels. 

896 


385 
1,194 
1,675 
1,109 

3,271 

1,908 

25 

8,347 

603 

433 

2,576 

4 


Total  Coastwise,.... 244     25,986   13,896 

Total  Foreign^ 1677     37,546     8,530 

Grand  Total, 1921     64,532  22,426 


From  1  Sept  to  13  Dec.  1844. 


Sea  Island 

Cotton. 

bales. 

363 

45 

302 


50. 


Uplnd 

Cotton. 

bales. 

50,676 
2,428 
1,677 

16,931 


30 

2,418 

45 

7,359 

4(58 

22,829 

2,187 

1,189 


Rice, 
barrels. 

887 

1,920 
635 


1,117 

30 

10,505 

2,089 

50 

3,^06 

1,176 

1,094 

2,609 

311 


50   34,132   10,535 
710   74,205   15,094 


760  ]p8,337   25,639 


STOCK. 


December  12, 1616. 


Sea  Island 

Upland 

Cotton. 

Cotton. 

Rioe. 

bales. 

bales. 

barrels. 

780 


16,726 


2971 


I 


December  12, 1844. 

Bealslond    m    Upland 
-  ODtton.  Cotton.  Rice. 

bales.  bales.  barrels. 

1201  26,522  2141 


A  large  part  of  the  export  business  in  cotton  has  been  attracted  by  the  Engtish 
market,  and  stocks  are  accumulating  there  in  anticipation  of  difficulties  which  may 
arise  between  the  two  nations.  The  supply  of  cotton  wMch  has  gone  to  Great  - 
Britain  from  this  country  thus  far  the  present  year,  is  a  third  greater  than  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  year  preceding.  We  are  yet 
to  learn  what  will  be  the  effects  of  the  President's  message  when  received  there»  but 
may  anticipate  ^peat  excitement  in  the  market,  and  favorable  to  our  staple  commo- 
dities. 
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Hunft  Merchants'  Jjfagazine.    Dec.  1845. 

We  have  before  us  this  ablest  of  all  the  monthlies.  No  meed  of  praise 
awarded  by  us  can  give  it  a  higher  character  at  home  or  abroad,  than  it  now 
has.  Our  most  heaity  prayer  is  for  that  character  to  be  maintained  in  all  future 
time.    Such  a  publication  can  only  do  honor  to  the  country  which  sustains  it. 

Southern  Quarterly  Review*    Oct.  1845.    Charleston :  Silas  Howe. 

This  valuable  publication,  which  once  graeed  our  city,  still  continues  to  dis- 
tribute the  offerings  of  southern  minds.  Its  location  in  Charleston,  we  hope, 
will  be  attended  with  favorable  auspices.  The  present  number  it  one  of  great 
ability,  and  we  would  particularly  single  out  the  articles '  on  **  Slavery  at  the 
South,**  and  the  ^  State  of  Georgia,"  as  deserving  of  highest  favor.. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,     Dec.  1845.    Richmond,  Va. 

Mr,  Mino{  has  been  struggling  to  elevate  the  southern  periodical  press,  and 
has  won  many  laurels  for  his  labor.  There  are  few  works  of  the  miscellany 
character  more  deserving  of  popular  favor  than  his.  He  passes  with  equal 
•ase  ^  from  g^ave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  and  is  capable  of  gratifying 
every  taste.  Dr.  Simms,  it  is  understood,  will  be  connected  with  the  future 
history  of  the  Messenger.    Our  best  wishes  are  with  it. 

Texas  and  her  Presidents;  with  a  glance  at*  her  Climate  and  Agricultural 
o^paeUies,    By  Coeinni  Momtoomiet.    New  York :  £.  Winchester*    1645* 

The  book  is  insufferably  dull,  and  can  only  be  tolerated  in  the  anxiety  which 
exists  for  information  connected  with  the  southern  £1  Dorado  of  Texas.  We 
■ometimes  think  that  the  eheap  literature  age  works  more  sins  in  fostering  such 
works  as  this,  than  it  evi  well  atone  for. 

If  Gv^im^  Montgomery  be  a  female,  we  would  suggest  that  the  whole  power 
of  won^n  consitts  in  the  gentleness  and  amiabilities  of  her  sex.  When  she 
ttaneoetids  the  limits  of  these,  and  charges  herself  >^ith  gall  and  venom  and  the 
wont  passions,  she  comes  to  be  regarded  henceforth  with  emotions  of  pity,  if 
not but  we  forbear. 

The  New  Constitution  o/  the  State  of  Xouisiana,  with  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  old  and  New  ConsUtmtions  of  the  State,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  S.  F. 
Glenn.    New  Orleans:*! 845.    J.  C.  Morgan. 

The  new  Constitution  has  been  for  many  months  a  gpreat  theme  of  comment 
in  ibe  state,  and  we  were  glad  to  meet  with  an  edition  of  it  in  the  present  form. 
•  Mir  Glenn  is  a  talented  lawyer  of  thiseity,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  his 
enterprise.  The  commentary  from  hb  pen,  though  not  always  full  enough  per> 
haps,  will  be  found  of  general  interest,  and  the' comparison  of  the  two  Consti- 
tutions exhibits  forcibly  the  advantages  and  defects  of  each.  The  whole  is 
comprised  in  a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages. 

Norman^s  New  Orleans  and  EnviroTis :  containing  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  Territotf  and  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  City  of  New  Orleans  fironsttke 
eomliest  period  to  the  present  time.    New  Ortsans:  B.  M.  Norman,  1845, 

This  j^tle  work  cannot  bo  too  highly  estimated.     It  furnishes  information 
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upon  almost  ever^  topic  iotarcsting  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  strangers 
visiting  the  plgcel  Its  dttQlatioD  has  already  been  large,  and  the  exceedingly 
elegant  appearance  which  it  makes  is  an  additional  argamcnt  in  its  favor. 

The  Farmer's  Library;   a  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture.     Edited  by  JotaN 

Skinnee.    New  York  :  Greely  &  McElrath. 

We  have  before  us  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  this  most  valuable  jour- 
nal. It  is  conducted  with  signal  ability,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  exterior  appearance  of  the  work  too,  has  not 
been  neglected.    It  may  be  had  at  Morgan's  book  room. 

The  Exploring  Expedition  of  Capt.  'Fremont  to  Oregon   and  North  Cdlifmmia' 
New  York  j  1845.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Morgan  placed  the  work  upon  our  table.  Capt.  Fremont  is  one  of  the 
most  scientific  of  our  corps  of  engineers.  His  charts  and  reports  have  gained 
him  the  highest  renown,  and  we  doubt  not  the  present  work  will  be  read  every- 
where  with  great  intcnsst. 

Frairiedoni :  Bumbles  and  Scrambles  in  Texas,  or  New  Estremadura :  with  a 

Map.    By  a  Soutaeon.    New  York :  1045.    Paine  &  Burgess. 

We  received  this  work  from  Mr.  Morgan :  it  abounds  in  graphic  sketches  of 
a  land  apparently  ^  flowing  with  milk  -and  honey.''  The  tone  and  matter  of 
the  production  commends  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of  all  American  readers. 

WILEY  dt'TUTNAM'S  LIBRARIES. 

1.  Foreign. — Memoirs  of  BieiwemUo   Cellini f  Traitslated  by  Ro8coe9  v«is. 
New  York:  1845. 

2.  CuoicE  KEADiJiG. — The  Life  of  Conde.    By  Lord  Mabon.    2  vols.    New 
York:  1845. 

3.  American  Books. — The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,    By  W.  Gilmobe  Simmb. 

"  "         Western  Clearings.    By  Mrs.  Kirki^kd. 

D.  Baker  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  80  Camp  Street,  have  furnished  us  with  the 
above  named  works.  The  Translation  of  Cellini,  by  Roscoc,  must  be  very 
popular  with  English  readers,  and  the  old  oommander  Cond<5,  will  never  cease 
to  have  his  admirers.  * 

The  work  of  our  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Shums,  bos  olroiidy  been  noticed  largely. 
We  read  most  of  the  pieces  before  their  publication  in  the  present  form.  Some 
of  the  sketches  have  rare  interest  and  merit,  and  the  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin 
will  compare  advantageously  with  other  books  of  the  library  of  which  it  forms 
a  part. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  has  been  favorably  known  as  the  authoress  of  several  vorks  in 
relation  to  the  West.  Her  present  contribntion  contains  many  sketches  of  the 
most  interesting  character.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  one  which 
portrays  the  land  fever  speculations  of  1836,  and  their  influences  upon  the  life 
and  manners  of  western  settlers. 
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A»T.  I.— THE  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS  AND  INFLUENCES  OP  COMMERCE. 

The  history  of  trade  carries  us  back  to  the  primeval  history  of 
man  himself.  Neither  science  nor  art,  nor  any  of  the  institutions  of 
society  have  anything  like  the  antiquity  which  of  right  pertains  to  this. 
The  first  want  which  was  ever  felt,  the  first  appetite  appeased,  were 
bat  stimulants  ofiered  to  new  wants  and  appetites,  whose  gratification 
were  denied  to  the  unaided  labors  of  the  individual.  We  arrive  at 
barter  when  we  reach  a  point  where  the  individual  want  calls  into 
requisition  efibrts  beyond  what  the  individual  can  exert.  When  one 
man  haa  Bot  the  tiling  which  he  desires,  but  has  that  which  its  proprie- 
tor would  equally  value,  there  is  at  once  laid  a  ibundaticm  for  that 
system  of  exchanges  which  is  among  the  Stst  developments  in  the 
progress  of  trade. 

Locke,  it  is  perhaps,  who  tells  us  that  the  hunter  of  the  hills,  whom 
the  day's  chase  has  crdwned  with  n%  other  than  venison,  would  be  loth 
to  appropriate  the  whole  of  it  to  himself  if  he  knew  that  his  neighbor, 
whose  fire  flickered  over  the  way,  had  fine  stock  of  grouse  and  pheasant 
preparing  for  the  feast,  and  would  glad  enough  smoke  upon  the  embers 
with  them  a  buck's  quarter.  If  men  were  the  same  in  those  extreme 
^uudy  ages  as  they  are  now,  in  nature,  we  are  sure  that  these  progenitors 
of  Nimrod  partook  of  each  other's  good  cheer  without  knowing  a  word 
of  any  of  the  '*  laws  which  regulate  exchanges."  A  shoulder  of  vrai- 
mm  was  good  for  at  least  a  pair  of  canvas-back  ducks.  Plain  Cudjo, 
on  one  of  our  Southern  plantations,  proves  his  connection  with  the 
geauB  homo,  by  taking  half  his  weekly  allowance  of  rice  and  bartering 
it  away  for  a  mess  of  Indian  meal. 
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Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce — four  ponderous  .tomes,  tells 
of  a  singular  custom  vrhich  prevailed  with  several  nations  of  remote 
antiquity.  Happening  to  have  an  overplus  of  any  particular  commodity 
or  class  of  commodities,  either  of  these  nations  would  bear  the  excess  to 
its  border  limits,  and  heap  it  up  there.  This  sufplus  the  neighbor 
nation  drew  upon  as  need  might, be,  substituting  for  the  removed  de- 
posit so  much  of  its  own  redundant  produce  of  a  differoit  character, 
as  it  considered  a  fair  equivalent.  Such  a  system  betrays  great  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  integrity  of  heart.  We  would  not  bespeak  for 
it  much  favor  in  an  age  like  ours,  when  greedy  avarice,  wily  policy, 
and  dollar  and  cent  philosophy;  take  strona^  hold  upon  men's  pro- 
pensities. Anderson  does  not  mention,  however,  if  any  frauds 
resulted  from  this  pristine  liberality. 

The  origin  of  coDunerce  is  a  subject  which  by  no  means  admits  of 
much  philosophising,  and  we  are  rather  amused  than  instructed  by  the 
wire-drawn  theories  with  which  the  reader  is  almost  sure  to  be  treated 
by  every  writer  who  sets  himself  up  as  instructor  in  this  branch  of 
history ;  as  if  traffic  of  some  description  was  not  just  as  natural  and 
just  as  necessary  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  as  the  use  of  language  or 
the  powers  of  locomotion.  To  explain  the  origin  of  the  former  appears 
to  us  as  pro&dess  at  least  as  that  of  the  latter. 

Nearly  six  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  man  begun  to 

earn  his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  for  half  of  this 

period  we  have  no  other  record  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 

Bible.     Pro&ne  history  carries  us  to  ite  extent  when  we  reach  the  age 

of  Homer,  one  thousand  years  before  that  of  Jesus  Christ     In  Homer's 

time,  navigation  had  become  a  system,  and  the  Scian  muse  sings  through 

his  pages  of  the  noble  fleet  which  followed  the  fortunes  of  AgameranoA 

against  the  strong  walled  Troy. 

^  What  crowded  armies,  from  what  ctimes  they  bring 
Their  names,  their  nambers  and  thflir  ohieft  I  sing." 

,  '  Iliad  ii. 

We  must  go  further  back  than  this  to  find  when  trade  became  first  a 
system. 

.  We  take  up  the  Bible  and  turn  to  the  lamentations  and  sorrows  of 
Job.  Whoever  Job  might  have  been,  or  whoever  was  author  of  the 
book  which  chronicles  his  fortimes,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  one  of  anti- 
quity, equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  record  in  the  world.  Some 
have  even  given  it  an  antediluvian  origin.  We  have  depicted  in  it  at 
least  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  patriarchal  era.  But  the  gold  of 
Ophir  and  the  Ethiopian  topaz,  as  articles  of  commerce,  would  appear 
to  have  been  familiar  enough  at  that  period  to  Arabian  luxury. 
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Abraham  counted  out  to  Ephron  for  the  burial  place  of  Machpelah, 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16,)  silver^  current  with  ike  merchant,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago.  This  evidences  then,  a  currency,  and  a  commer- 
cial community.  The  children  whom  God  has  raised  up  to  Abraham 
— the  Hebrews,  of  all  ages  and  countries  from  that  time  to  this,  have 
proved  themselves  beyond  all  compare,  the  most  extraordinary  natioil  I 

of  traders  and  traffickers  that  the  annals  of  mankind  have  yet  recorded. 
Blackstone  fixes  upon  them  the  earliest  use  of  that  important  instm-  < 

ment  of  commerce,  the  bill  of  exchange;*  and  English  historians 
chronicle  how  these  wealthy  Hebrews,  ere  yet  toleration  became  a 
virtue,  were  fleeced  of  their  wares  and  moneys  to  satisfy  the  exhorbitant 
and  tyrannical  demands  of  the  sovereign  purse.  Old  Isaac,  of  York,  or 
some  other  "wealthy  Tubal"  of  his  tribe,  it  was  whose  teeth  were 
extracted,  one  a  day,  by  England's  king,  till  he  had  brought  to  light 
from  his  hidden  treasures,  gold  enough  to  buy  him  ransom  from  his 
hard  usage.  We  are  not  told  whether  Isaac  came  from  under  the  opera- 
lion  toothless,  or  how  many  molars  and  incisors  he  conceived  his  trea- 
sury to  be  worth.  A  modem  traveler  in  Syria  pays  the  same  tribute  to 
these  descendants  of  Jacob.  "  From  morning  until  night,"  says  he,  "  and  ■ 
from  night  until  morning,  in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  in  the  public 
places  and  promenades,  every  where  and  forever,  nothing  is  to  be  heard 
in  Syria  but  merchandise  and  money,  money  and  merchandise."  t^  ^ 

Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  were  a  people 
smi  generis.  They  abhorred  foreigners  on  a  deep-rooted  principle; 
and  these  men  of  yore,  of  mummies,  pyramids  and  obelisks,  were  little 
qualified  for  any  of  the  enterprises  of  trade.  They  did,  however,  under 
one  or  two  sovereigns,  exhibit  a  difierent  characteristic,  but  the  thing  was 
fbrced.  Their  traders  navigated  for  a  short  season  the  waters  of  the 
Bed  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Long  afler  this,  when  ancient  Eg3rpt  be- 
longed to  history,  and  when  Alexander  the  Great  had  subdued  his 
countrymen  and  half  the  worH  besides,  the  conqueror  fixed  upon  the 
site  and  built  tlie  city  of  Alexandria,  midway  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  seas,  and  commanding  the  commerce  of  either.  Scarcely  a 
city  reached  to  so  great  a  point  of  eminence  for  many  centuries  as 
Alexandria,  in  all  the  great  departments  of  trade ;  and  it  had  been  to 
^  this  day  as  it  was  in  its  early  existence,  but  for  the  skill  of  Portuguese 
navigators  doubling  the  "Cape  of  Storms,"  and  opening  a  new  and  better 
avenue  from  Europe  to  the^  East  Indies.  From  that  day  to  this  Alex- 
andria ••is  named  no  more." 

*  Thifl  method  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  greneral  use  by  the  Jews  and 
Lombards,  when  banished  for  their  usury  and  other  vices,  in  order  to  draw  their 
effects  more  easily  out  of  Franco  and  England  into  those  countries  in  which 
they  had  chosen  to  reside.    XL  Blacks.  Comm.  269. 
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But  we  are  not  done  with  the  Jew&  We  mre  to  speak  of  that  eoipire 
which,  in  all  pomp  and  splendor  and  Eastern  gorgeousness,  David  and 
Solomon  raised  up  and  maintained  on  the  shores  of  ancient  Judea. 
There  was  a  compact — a  commercial  compact  between  David  and  Hi- 
ram of  Tyre,  for  the  supply  of  timber  and  artisans  necessary  in  embel* 
lishing  the  seat  of  Jewish  empire.  Solomon  carried  out  the  stipulations 
of  his  father,  and  extended  the  operations  of  the  great  copartnership  he 
had  formed.  The  untold  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Israel's  sapient 
king  stand  out  boldly  in  the  annab  of  the  nation.  Tyrians  and  Hebrews 
together  toiled  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Eziongeber,  in  fitting 
out  a  fleet  of  ships  for  their  sovereigns.  It  is  certaia  that  this  fleet  had 
commercial  ends,  and  that  it  made  a  successful  adventure  somewhere, 
but  where,  no  one  exactly  understands.  Speculations  have  multiplied 
upon  the  subject  Beawes  in  his  **  Lex  Mercatoria,"  devotes  many  a 
page  to  the  inquiry,  and  labors  hard  to  show  that  the  allied  fleet  visited 
the  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  and  found  somewhere  there,  the  Ophir 
and  Tarshlsh  from  which  the  Bible  seems  to  tell  us  that  such  abundant 
gold  and  treasure  were  obtained.  The  periodical  winds  in  these  seas 
explains  the  success  of  navigation  in  the  absence  of  compass  or  chro- 
nometer. Other  places  too  these  shipping  doubtless  visited  on  th«  coast 
of  Asia  and  Ethiopia ;  but  as  most  of  this  is  conjecture,  the  reader  can 
conjecture  as  well  as  ourselves. 

PhiBnicia,  in  all  antiquity,  is  without  example  or  parallel.  More 
than  twenty-two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Phoenicians  had 
founded  the  great  commercial  mart  of  Sidon.  In  Sidon  were  to  be 
found  the  most  splendid  developments  of  arts,  manu£sictures  and  com- 
merce before  the  Christian  era.  The  Sidouians  were  an  extraordinary 
people,  who  marked  themselves  strongly  upon  antiquity.  Their  mer* 
chant  fleets  opened  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean  and  sailed  away 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, — the  nt  plus  ultra  of  the  ancient 
world.  They  brought  back  to  the  vicinities  of  the  Levant  the  ore 
which  they  obtained  in  Britain  from  the  miners  of  Cotnwall.  With 
cargoes  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia  and  Indi^  these  Others  of  navi- 
gation made  their  way  to  Elath,  on  the  Arabian  Sea :  an  overland 
transportation  from  Elath  to  Rhinocolura  and  a  re-shipment  from  that 
port  found  their  commodities  at  last  safely  landed  at  the  quays  of  Tyre. 

Let  the  rapt  visions  of  Ezekiel  describe  for  us  Tyre^  in  all  the  gor- 
geousness  of  Eastern  metaphor: — 

**  O  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  which  ait  a  merchant 
of  the  people  for  many  isles;  thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
thy  builders  have  perfected  thy  beauty!  Fine  linen  with  broidered 
work  from  Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ; 
blue  and  purple  from  the  ieles  of  Elishah  was  that  which  covered  thee. 
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The  JnhabkBnte  of  Zidon  and  Aroad  were  thy  mariners :  thy  wise  men 
that  were  within  thee  were  thy  pilots.  The  ancients  of  Gebal  and  the 
w»ie  men  thereof^  were  in  thee  thy  caulkers :  all  the  ships  of  the  sea 
with  their  mariners  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise.  Tarshish 
was  thy  merchant  hy  reason  of  the  muhitude  of  all  kind  of  riches ;  with 
silTer,  iron,  tin  and  lead  they  traded  in  thy  fair&  Javan,  Tubal  and 
Meshech  were  thy  merchants,  they  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  yes- 
aels  of  brass  in  thy  market.  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  ofthe  wares  of  thy  making ;  they  occupied  in  thy  &irs  with 
emeralds,  purple  and  broidered  work  and  fine  linen,  coral  and  agate. 
Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  they  were  thy  merchants.  Damascus  was 
tby  merchant.  Arabia  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  in  thee  were  thy 
merohants.  The  ships  of  Tarsbish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  markets  and 
thoir  wast  replenished  and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 
What  city  is  like  Tyrus?  By  thy  great  wisdom  and  by  thy  traffic 
hast  thou  increased  thy  riches,  and  thy  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy 
riches!" 

'  The  &te  of  this  great  city  we  are  all  familiar  with.  Sacked  and 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i^  was  only  rebuilt  to  suffer  the  same 
dismal  &te  at  the  hands  of  Alexander.  Tyre,  the  ancient  mariner  and 
merchant  has  left  behind  but  few  traces  of  his  opulence,  and  the  nation 
of  whom  llbullus  wrote — "  Prima  ratem  ventis  credere  docta  Tyros," 
and  of  whom  God  decreed  *'thou  shah  be  a  terror  and  shall  nerer  be 
any  more,"   fulfilled  at  last  its  destiny. 

Carthage  was  a  colony  of  tho  Phoenicians,  planted  in  Africa.  The 
in&nt  settlement,  by  the  extension  of  its  trade  and  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  its  inhabitants,  soon  grew  up  to  a  statue  so  great  and  powerful, 
that  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  empire  admitted  o(  but  one  voice  at  its 
capitol — Carthago  delenda  essee;  Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  This 
commercial  people,  through  two  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  protracted 
wars  of  which  history  has  any  mention,  met,  braved  and  defied  the 
^ Eagle"  and  the  mailed  legions  of  Rome,  and  only  pelded  at  last  with 
a  struggle  worthy  of  Homer's  deities. 

Before  the  Greek  states  began  to  send  out  colonies  to  the  numerous 
ishnds  ofthe  i^ean,  the  Greeks  knew  little  of  foreign  trade.  So  soon 
however,  as  these  little  bands  migrated  ofif  from  the  mother  country,  the 
influ^ices  of  their  position,  free  institutions  and  unrestricted  customs 
begun  to  be  felt  among  themselves,  and  to  react  upon  the  paroit  states. 
Nearly  all  of  Grecian  commerce  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  was 
Gcmfmed  to  this  trade  with  the  colonies. 

The  Romans  never  were  a  tradmg  people.  Their  sj/lnpathies  were 
1m  agricoteire,  war  and  conquest  Trade  was  held  in  contempt,  and 
nothing  but  the  sword  and  the  plough  weie  counted  honorable.    To 
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every  person  of  rank,  biith  or  fbrttme,  says  Kent,  the  Romcms  pro- 
hibited commerce ;  and  no  senator  was  allowed  to  own  a  vessel  larger 
than  a  boat  sufficient  to  carry  his  own  com  and  fruits.  They  were 
content  to  receive  through  Egypt  those  supplies  of  Eastern  commodi- 
ties which  ministered  to  their  luxury  and  taste.  When  the  empire 
was  removed  to  Byzantium,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  commerce  of 
Rome,  such  as  it  was,  fell  almost  entirely  to  decay. 

All  Scandinavia  and  the  Northern  hive  poured  down  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  upon  Rome,  their  myriads  of  barbarians. 
Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  Atillas  and  Alarics, — these  terrific  men  swept 
away  all  traces  of  civilization  for  a  gloomy  period,  and  with  fire  and 
sword  desolated  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe.  Commerce  received 
a  death  blow  in  the  struggles  of  this  era. 

The  Byzantion  or  Greek  empire,  meanwhile  continued  its  inter- 
course with  Alexandria,  and  received  thence  its  oriental  supplies,  until 
the  Arabians,  seizing  upon  Egypt,  put  a  stop  at  last  to  this  Incn^ve 
branch  of  commerce.  We  next  hear  of  the  Byzantians  sailing  up  the 
Indus  to  its  highest  navigable  points,  transporting  their  commerce  over- 
land thence  to  Oxus,  and  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Having  reached 
.  the  sea,  they  made  sail  into  the  Volga ;  transported  their  commodkies 
acrosa  the  eountry  to  the  Tanais,  thence  to  the  Euxine,  to  be  diipped 
there  ultimately  for  Byzantium  itself. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  that  period  of  darkness  and  gloom 
which  settled  down  upon  the  seats  of  ancient  letters,  civilization  and 
commerce,  when  the  lights  of  Rome  and  Greece  had  been  put  out,  and 
bloodshed,  anarchy  and  fierce  discord  attained  their  despotic  empire. 
It  seemed  as  if  God  had  cursed  and  withered  the  fiur  work  of  his  own 
hand. 

There  rose  at  last  in  Italy,  upon  these  ruins,  a  community  which 
has  been  celebrated  in  every  subsequent  age.  "Pisa  v^as  the  first  re- 
public that  rose  into  power  jafter  the  dism^Enberment  of  the  Roman 
empire,"  says  Mr.  Lester  in  his  late  work,  "and  to  her,  modem  times 
are  more  indebted  for  their  civilization  than  to  any  other  people  who 
have  fiourished  since  the  ancient  Romans." 

If  Italy  witnessed  the  fiickering  and  expiring  rays  of  that  light  which 
in  its  full  blaze  had  illumined  the  ancient  world,  it  was  on  the  soil  of 
Italy  that  it  was  re-lit  again  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  and  it  was 
from  thence  (hat  darkened  Europe  caught  the  first  faint  beams  of  morn- 
ing, which  broke  upon  the  world.  The  night  of  arts,  sciencee  and 
commerce  was  dissipated  by  the  lights  which  shone  from  the  Adriatic 
and  the  free  Itklian  republics. 

We  are  to  speak  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  who  were  to  modem  ages 
what  Tyre  and  Carthage  were  to  those  which  had  been  numbered  be- 
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fore  the  Christian  era.  Inspired  with  the  reeollections  of  the  past,  and 
fall  of  the  &oly  associations  of  the  moment,  Byron,  s^mding  on  the 
"Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  viewing  the  ruins  of  Italian  glory, — 

"Where  V«:iice  sat  in  state  throned  on  her  hundred  isles," 

with  fall  heart  and  impassioned  eloquence,  lamented  over  the  mistress 
of  the  Adriatic,  her  "dead  doges,"  her  perished  commerce,  her 
"crumbling  palaces"  and  exhausted  treasures. — 

"  In  youth  she  was  all  glory^ — a  new  Tyre ; 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory — 
The  '  Planter  of  the  Lion,'  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free,  •» 

And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  tbe.pttomite." 

Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  excelled  in  ,genius,  spirit,  and  enterprise, 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Driven  from  barbarous  invasion  to  their  • 
retreats,  these  republics,  territorially  contracted,  and  little  favored  in 
soil,  reached  to  a  pitch  of  opulence  and  empire  which  excites  our  high- 
est admiration.  Their  rich  argosies  went  out  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
and  their  mariners  braved  the  storms  of  every  ocean.  Liberty  spoke  in 
*■  their  halls,  and  law  resumed  again  its  sway.  One  of  the  best  commer- 
cial codes  which  the  world  has  ever  known,  we  are  told,  originated  in 
.  Ae  councils  of  Pisa. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Venice  had  established  commercial  intercourse' 
with  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  for  their  staples  of  sugar  and 
rice,  fer  dates,  senna,  cassia,  flax,  linen,  balm,  perfumes,  galls,  wrought 
silks,  soap,  etc.  She  traded  too  for  the  rich  spices  and  precious  stones 
of  India,  and  with  merchandise  so  rare  and  rich  entered  the  markets  of 
western  Europe,  and  commanded  the  whole  of  its  valuable  trade. 

The  Italian  republics,  when  the  crusades  were  firing  the  brains  of 
knights,  kings  and  beggars,  appeared  to  be  inspired  too  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  religious  frenzy.  But  the  Italians  were  too  good  merchants 
to  enter  upon  enterprises  as  wild  as  these  without  first  stipulating  for 
privileges  of  commerce  and  trade  from  the  monarchs  whom  they  might 
serva  They  were  not  such  zealots  as  to  give  up  their  ships  without 
prospect  of  advantage,  when  their  employment  in  carrying  helmets, 
breastplates  and  tall  soldiery,  was  as  good  as  carrjring  bales  of  stuffs 
and  merchandise. 

We  cannot  refrain  here  from  introducing  a  passage  from  Lester's 
letter  on  the  "  Consular  System,''  which  is  eloquently  descriptive  of  the 
progress  of  one  of  these  republics,  and  which  emanates  from  a  Bum  who 
was  inq)ii8d  by  a  residence  on  its  very  soil. 

*"  Genoa  contributed  more  powerfully  than  any  other  Italian  state  to 
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the  early  crusades.  The  Ligurian*  Republic  had  been  able  to  resist 
the  rush  of  barbarians  from  the  North,  and  had,  even  in  the  ninth  ceB- 
tury,  nearly  destroyed  the  Saracen  empire  in  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  on  the  African  coast.  More  deeply  fired  with  the  spirit 
of  maritime  adventure  than  almost  any  other  state  in  the  world,  she  led 
the  way  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  closed  her  magnificent  career 
by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Even  before  the  time  of  P^er 
the  Hermit,  she  had  opened  a  flourishing  commerce  with  Asia,  and  she 
was  present  at  the  conquest  of  Antioch,  and  of  Jerusalem.  The  chi- 
▼alric  leaders  of  those  bold  enterprises  well  knew  how  much  they  owe^ 
to  her  valor  and  commercial  activity :  and  the  red  cross  in  the  white 
field,  the  ensign  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  was  planted  on  the  towers  of 
Antioch  ana  the  battlements  of  Jerusalem.  Godfrey  and  Baldwin 
ordered  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre: 
**  Stronghold  of  ike  Genoese^  She  formed  treaties  with  the  Moorish 
and  African  princes,  and  gained,  by  diplomacy  or  conquest,  a  strong 
foothold  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  she  founded  a  powerful  colony  that 
augmented  her  commercial  wealth  incredibly." 

When  Pisa,  in  those  fearful  contests  which  shook  the  shores  of  Italy, 
had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Genoa,  this  state  eclipsed  then  even  Venice 
^ersel£  / 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  crusades  in  this  period  of  the 
world's  enlightenment,  all  history  attests  that  they  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope Eastern  tastes  and  customs,  and  led  the  way  to  an  extension  of 
commerce,  and  ultimately  to  a  new  era  of  light,  truth  and  liberty. 

In  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  Baltic  and  in  the  island  of 
jGothland,  grew  up  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  city 
of  Wisburg.  The  marine  ordinances  of  this  now  decayed  town  are 
eelebrated  in  the  annals  of  commercial  nations.  Cleirac  gives  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  He  speaks  of  it 
then  as  the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing  emporium  m  Europe, 
where  merchants  from  all  parts  came  to  traflSc,  and  had  their  shops  and 
warehouses,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  native  inhabitants 
themselves.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage  from 
Cleirac,  and  contrasting  with  it  the  Wisburg  of  the  Baltic  as  we  find  it 
now,  finds  the  occasion  fitting  to  indulge  the  "  melancholy  admonition 
of  the  poet,"  that  "trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay." 

Between  the  years  1 164  and  1254,  was  formed  in  Europe  what  is 
known  in  history,  and  famed  as  known,  as  the  Hanseatic  league.  The 
object  of  this  league  was  protection  to  the  trade  of  the  free  cities  which 
formed  it,  from  the  robber  clans  and  "  roving  barbarians"  of  the  North, 

*  This  name,  derived  from  the  Romans,  was  generally  used  by  the  Genoese 
till  the  downfall  of  their  republic. 
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and  the  pirates  which  swanned  in  every  sea.  Lubeck  was  at  the  head 
<^the  league  of  Hanse  towns,  and  her  first  allies  in  the  federacy  were 
Brunswick,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Dantzic  and  Cologne.  The  league 
extended  its  influence  to  embrace  most  of  the  trading  cities  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  attained  to  so  great  power  as  to  form  treaties  with  sove- 
reigns themselves.  Its-duration  was  terminated  at  last  by  the  jealousy 
of  these  sovereigns,  who  withdrew  their  cities  from  the  alliance.  - 

In  coming  down  to  modem  times,  we  tread  upon  ground  so  ftuniiiar, 
that  any  lengthy  exhibition  of  the  extension  of  commerce  will  be  un- 
necessary. We  all  know  fiuniliarly  enough  that  at  tte  present  moment 
cotton,  woollens,  silks  and  French  wines  have  larger  influence  in  mak* 
ing  Americans,  Englishmen  and  ^enchmea  shake  hands  over  thdr 
quarrels,  and  avow  that  they  have  evet  loved  each  other  right  well, 
than  all  the  natural  affection  they  might  ever  be  supposed  to  entertain 
fer  each  other  put  together,  and  all  their  universal  philanthropy  in  the 
bargain.  We  have  said  before,  and  repeat  it,  that  the  mercantile  in- 
tsrerts  rule  the  world,  and,  right  grateful  are  we  that  Providence  has  « 
imposed  so  firm  a  ligament  to  join  together  his  fractious,  headstnNug 
and  evererring  children.  We  sometimes  meet  with  fine  treatises  on 
benevolence,  disinterested  philanthropy,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
stamp ;  and  once  upon  a  time  were  fond  ourselves  of  talking  about  the 
"dignity  of  human  nature,"  etc.;  but  after  all,  human  natureis  not  with- 
out its  fjcaihies,  and  the  '^stem  Saxon,"  without  being  anything  of  a 
coward  either,  will  never  attempt  to  dictate  peace  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
with  his  ndghbor  «n  this  side  of  the  water,  whilst  he  has  broad  cloths 
to  sell  and  a  million  and  a  half  bags  of  cotton  to  buy.  And  we  do  not 
slander  the  neighbor  on  this  side  of  the  water  much,  by  a  similar 
renark. 

But  Venice,  Qeaoa,  Pisa,  Wisburg  and  the  Hanse  towns,  such  as 
they  were,  have  passed  away,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  in 
oAer  hands.  The  hardy  Portuguese  mariners  in  discovering  the  new 
passage  to  the  East  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  struck  a  blow  at 
the  Italian  republics  from  which  they  never  recovered.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  on  the  discovery  of  America,  divided  the  world  between 
themselves,  and  struggled  to  establish  a  magnificent  commercial  mo- 
nqK>ly.  The  famous  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  1494,  entered  into  between 
these  nations,  qpened  the  eyes  of  England  to  the  schemes  which  were 
to  exclude  her  from  a  participation  in  the  best  fruits  of  either  India. 

''The  progress  of  commerce."  says  Robertson,  in  his  admirable 

ohq;)ter  introductory  to  the  History  of  Charles  Y.,  *'the  progress  of 

commerce  had  comdderable  influence  in  polishing  the  manners  of  the 

EtHtyeait  nations,  and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  equal  laws 

\         and  hinnanity.     It  tends  to  wear  off  those  prc3u4ices  which  maintain 
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distinction  and  animosity  between  nations.  It  softens  and  polishes  tke 
manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the 
desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants.  It  disposes  them  to  peace,  by 
establishing  in  every  state  an  ordir  of  citizens  bound  by  their  interests 
to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity.  In  proportion  as  commerce 
made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  they  successively 
turned  their  attention  to  those  objects  and  adopted  those  manners  which 
occupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations." 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  we  are  told  by  Hallam, — History  Middle 
Ages,  p.  475, — that  Flanders  had  become  a  market  for  all  the  world; 
and  that  merchants  from  seventeen  kingdoms  had  their  settled  domicib 
at  Bruges,  besides  strangers  from  almost  unknown  countries. 

Edward  IIL  was  the  fiitheriaf  English  commerce.  Before  his  reigm 
no  advances  of  any  character  had  been  made  in  that  country  to  extend  its 
forei^  intercourse,  but  Edward  set  himself  in  earnest*  to  build  up  and 
establish  the  kingdom.  He  invited  over  from  Flanders,  artisans  and 
workmen  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  OBginated  the  manu&cturing 
system  of  England.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  consider  the  motives 
which  were  held  out  to  this  enterprising  body  of  men,  as  they  are  for- 
njshed  for  us  in  a  venerable  record.  They  were  told  that  in  England 
"  they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and  mutton  till  nothing  but  their  fulbess 
should  stint  their  stomachs,  that  their  beds  shoukl  be  good  and  their 
bed-fellows  better,  seeing  the  richest  yeooKn  in  England  would  not 
disdain  to  marry  their  daughters  unto  them.,'  The  products  of  the 
labors  of  these  craftsmen,  feeding  upon  "&t  beef  and  mutton,"  to  re- 
spectable corpulency,  became  soon  known,  and  kmous  in  the  mar- 
kets of  all  Europe. 

There  was  little  mercantile  spirit  in  Eng^d  before  the  time  of 
Ctueen  Elizabeth.  True  it  is,  that  king  John's  barons  forced  the  mon- 
arch into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  foreign  merchants  visiting 
the  empire;  but  it  was  long  after  king  John  and  his  barons,  ere  the 
English  people  began  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade. 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  cruel  and  tjrrannical,  and  taxed  illegally  the 
interest  he  ought  to  have  fostered  Elizabeth  had  greatness  of  mind 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  empire,  and  had  she  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  true  principles  which  regulate  trade  as  she  was  desirous  of 
stimulating  it  in  every  way,  she  had  been  higher  praised  in  history. 
Her  numerous  monopolies  granted,  whether  of  sweet  wines,  licencea, 
or  whatever  else,  were  blunders  which  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
fiivoritism,  were  it  not  notorious  that  at  that  period  these  were  con- 
sidered in  themselves  to  be  evidences  of  sound  policy. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  T.  W.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  on  the  mer- 
chants of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published  several  years  ago  in 
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tiont's  Bifagazine,  there  is  an  enameradon  of  the  vaneos  moaopoIieB 
which  were  granted  by  that  sovereign.  We  are  happy  to  lay  our  hand 
on  the  address  at  this  moment,  as  it  will  save  us  from  further  referen<% 
on  the  point.  h 

The  Dutch  traders  of  London,  resident  at  a  part  of  it  called  the  Stit  j 

3rard,  were  famoos  at  that  epoch  and  obtained  privileges  and  immunities  I 

from  the  monarch  sufficient  to  set  up  the  most  grinding  monopoly. 

On  the  fell  of  the  Dutch  traders,  the  company  of  English  merchant  j 

adventurers  was  formed.     This  company  too  rose  to  great  wealth  and  ^ 

kaportance,  exporting  annually  English  woollen  cloths  to  the  amount 
of  je  1,000,000  sterling,  and  maintaining  abroad  the  highest  possible 
credit  The  Russia  company,  abogt  the  same  time,  and  the  Turk^ 
company  existed.  The  latter  traded  ^^yh  India  and  reached  the  heart 
of  the  Mogul  empire.     Hard  upon  these  followed  the  Morocco  com-  | 

pany,  the  company  of  Eastland  merchants,  the  Hamburg  company,  the 
Guinea  and  the  East  India  companies.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  some  of 
his  little  short  of  piratical  cruisings,  first  suggested  to  England  the  im- 
portance of  the  Indian  trade.  This  trade  enriche*the  sovereign  then, 
and  has  enriched  the  nation  ever  since. 

-We  past  over  thai  stormy  season  which  occupied  the  larger  portions 
of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  the  disasters  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war  which  befel  the  nation  at  this  time,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  commercial  aiterprise  to  exhibit  itself  in  any  of  its 
Iiigher  developments. 

Hume  indeed  has  informed  us  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Dutch 
traded  to  England  with  six  hundred  ships,  but  England  in  turn  could 
famish  on  her  own  account  but  sixty  ships  in  the  same  traffic.  Nine- 
teaihs  of  the  English  commerce  at  this  period  consisted  of  woollen 
msmufiEKrtnred  goods. 

The  administration  of  Cromwell  was  crowned  with  many  results 
fitvorable  to  trade.  The  liberal  principles  of  the  Protector  could  not 
endare  those  severe  restrictions  ami  monopolies  in  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  had  been  bound  up,  and  he  abolished  Uiem  all. 
•  When  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fether,  a  new 
impulse  appeared  to  be  given  to  every  thing  in  England,  so  much  so, 
that  Russell  affirms  in  his  Modern  Europe,  **that  at  no  former  or  sub- 
sequent period  did  England  ever  make  such  rapid  progress  in  com- 
sieTce  and  riches  as  during  that  inglorious  one. which  followed  the 
restoration,  and  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.'' 

The  present  enormous  commercial  statue  of  Great  Britain  is  attri- 
buted by  McCulloch,  not  to  the  heaps  upon  heaps  of  parliamentary  acts 
for  the  encouragement  of  navigation  and  trade,  but  to  the  extraordinary 
improvements  and  consequent  extensicm  of  her  manufactures  since  1770. 
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Htppfly  seated  upon  an  itlkni  girted  around  by  the  sea,  die  finde  tfairt 
the  eztmoidinary  influence  which  die  is  exerting  upon  the  world,  n 
dependent  more  upon  the  inmieneky  of  her  naral  armameDls  and  com* 
mercial  marine,  than  upon  the  ezt€§t  of  her  territories  or  the  numerical 
proportion  of  her  inhabitants  Like  Athens  of  old,  she  finds  strength 
and  safety  in  her  **wooden  walls." 

The  cotton  manufiu:tnring  system  of  England  has  been  the  oi^pring« 
great  as  it  is*  of  the  last  seventy-five  years.  At  the  commeneement  of 
this  period  it  was  nothing,  at  its  termination  half  the  entire  exports  of 
British  produce  ccmsists  of  cotton  stnfib  and  yam.  England  looks  upon 
her  Hargraves,  Arkwrights,  Cromptons  and  Watt's,  as  America  does 
«p(m  her  Fultons  and  Whitneysj  but  England  looks  upon  her  own 
liberty  and  oaterprise  as  aboipe  them  alL  In  &ct,  says  one  of  her 
writers,  when  theae  are  impaired,  the  colossal  fabric  of  her  prospmty 
will  crumble  into  dust;  and  the  commerce  of  Liverpool,  London  and 
Glasgow,  like  that  of  Tyre,  Carthage  and  Pdmyra,  will  at  no  distant 
period,  be  famous  only  in  history. 

We  come  at  last  to  consider  the  subject  brfore  us,  in  connection  with 
the  past  and  present  history  of  America.  There  is  reason  enough  to 
dwell  upon  the  ample  enterprise  and  stubborn,  unyiekUng  spirit  of  the 
people  who  fled  across  the  ocean  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  old  worlds 
and  established  ^mong  the  deep  forests  of  the  new  the  germs  of  a  nation 
which  has  already  become  great  What  opuld  subdue  the  ^irit  of  a 
people  like  this?  Rugged  as  their  own  wild  homes,  the  infent  eolo* 
nists  braved  the  seas  and  the  storms.  They  dug  the  graves  of  tyrants 
with  the  same  impl^nents  that  brought  them  bread  out  of  the  soiL 
Struggling  with  the  deq»erate  savage  at  <»ie  moment,  they  braved  at 
the  n«Et  the  fievce  storms  and  monsters  of  the  deq>.  Thete  is  no 
adolescence  in  such  a  people.  They  spring  into  manhood's  vigor  from 
the  in&nt's  imbecility. 

There  went  up  into  the  high  court  of  Parliament  as  early  as  the  year 
1670,  a  grave  charge  against  the  colonies  which  England  *' protected," 
across  the  ocean.  Said  the  ministers,  thsy  violate  our  ordinanoos  of 
trade  with  impunity,  and  ott  navigation  laws,  which,  with  infinite 
pains  we  have  devised,  they  trample  under  foot  with  disdain.  Their 
traders  sally  out  upon  the  deep,  and  we  find  them  sedcing  entrance  into 
all  the  ports  of  Europe  **  They  even  encourage,"  these  are  the  words 
of  the  remonstrance,  ""they  even  encourage  foreigners  to  trade  with 
them." 

One  hundred  years  after  this,  Edmund  Burke  stood  up  in  the  halls  of 
the  same  Parliament  of  England,  an  advocate  of  freedom  and  humanity, 
and  a  deadly,  implacable  fbeman  to  their  assailants. 

This  noble  Roman  found  in  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen  across  the 
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ocMii,  a  theme  worthy  of  hia  highest  elcMpence,  and  in  their  dariag 
enterpriae  what  was  too  much  eren  for  hia  unmatched  powers  to  por* 
tray.  Who  does  not  remember  that  inimitable  speech  in  which  the 
orator  found  all  hia  country  in  his  jpeart?  We  cannot  refrain  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  extract,  as  xh&  book  which  reports  it  is  ext^ided  before 
us,  and  we  seem  Id  see  all  the  glory  of  our  country  shadowed  forth  in 
that  which  waa  but  a  graphic  aketch  of  the  hardy  enterprise  of  the  sons 
of  New  England. 

"Wfailat  we  follow  them,^'  said  the  orator,  "among  the  tumbling 
mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen 
recuses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits;  whilst  we  are  looking  for* 
them.  beneaSh  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the 
t-  qyposite  region  pf  polar  cold,  that  they  ai^  at  the  antipodes  and  engaged 
under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South.  'Falkland  Islands,  which  seemed 
too  remole  and  romantic  an  object  for  national  ambition  to  grasp,  is  but 
a  stage  aad  resting  place  in  the  progress  of  their  vigorous  industry. 
Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accu- 
.mulated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them 
draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  others  run 
,  the  longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries,  no  climate  that  is  not  wit- 
neaa  to  their  toil&  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland  nor  the  activity 
of  France,  nor  die  dextroi»  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise 
ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people,  a  people  who  are  still 
as  it  were,  in  die  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  man- 
hood."* 

As  early  as  1647,  ^  we  are  informed  by  Holmes  in  his  American 
Annals,  a  flourishing  trade  was  opened  by  the  New  England  colonies 
with  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  islimds  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  1685  a  collector  of  revenues  at  the  port  of  Charleston  in  South  Caro- 
lina, was  appointed  by  the  home  govemiaent  This  was  but  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Charleston  progressed  rapid- 
ly in  commercial  importance,  and  before  the  revolution,  as  an  importing  • 
vnA  exporting  city,  maintained  an  equality  with  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

In  1690,  begun  the  hardy  enterprise  of  the  whale  fishermen  of 
Nantucket  This  little  island,  situated  far  out  from  the  main  land, 
bleak,  sterile  and  scarcely  inhabitable,  with  not  a  tree  of  its  own  na- 
tife  growth,  and  scarcely  an  inviting  prospect  to  cheer  its  inhabitants 
or  minister  to*their  ease  and  gratification,  has  yet  been  enabled  to  reach 

*  Griffith's  Notes  on  American  Colonies. 
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to  an  enviable  distinction  in  commercial  wealth.  We  know  not  wheie 
to  affix  the  limits  of  the  hardihood  and  daring  of  these  ^[iterprising 
men.  They  have  planted  a  garden  upon  a  rock,  and  they  have  become 
rich  by  hard  toil,  where  nature  kfts  been  most  stinting  in  her  favors. 
The  importance  of  the  whale  fisheries  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand, 
and  we  shall  exhibit  in  other  pages  of  the  present  nifmber  of  our  jour- 
nal, statistics,  to  satisfy  all  of  the  magnitude  to  which  they  have  at  last 
grown  up. 

The  trade  of  Massachusetts  alone,  in  the  year  1717,  brought  into 
constant  activity  and  employment,  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  shipe, 
•  and  nearly  four  thousand  sailors. 

In  1730,  we  are  informed  that  there  arrived  in  England  from 
America,  154  tons  of  oil  and  9200  tons  of  whalebone,  and  that  in  the  j 
first  fifteen  days  of  July  in  the  same  year,  10,000  hogsheads  of  sugar 
reached  the  same  port  from  the  British  American  sugar  colonies.  ■  In 
the  ensuing  year  Massachusetts  employed  six  hundred  ships  and  sloopa, 
and  five  thousand  fishermen. 

The  commerce  of  New  England  as  early  as  1742,  required  for  its. 
support  upwards  of  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels,  whilst  at  the  South, 
XDharleston  alone  loaded  in  1744,  two  hundred  and  thirty.  , 

The  trade  of  Britain  with  her  American  colonies  employed  in  1769, 
1078  ships,  and  28,910  seamen.  The  value  of  her  imports  from  theiQ 
for  that  year  amounted  to  i83,370,900,  and  of  their  imports  from  her  to 
c£3,924,606. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Holmes'  Annals,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  this  trade  for  the  years  named. 

Imports  from  Colonies.  E!zpts.  to  Colonieft. 

Annual  average,  1700  to  1710 £265,000 .• je267,000 

«  w         1710tol720 392,000 365,000 

♦♦  "         1720  to  1730. 678,000 471,000 

"  "         1730  to  1740 670,000 660,000 

"  "         1740  to  1750 708,000 812,000 

«♦  **        1750  to  1760 802,000 1,577,000 

"  "        1760  to  1770 4,044,000 1,763,000 

"  "        1770  to  1780 743,000 1,331,000 

Mr.  Burke  stated  in  Parliament  in  the  3rear  1775,  that  the  trade  with 
America  alone,  at  that  time,  was  within  less  than  oC500,000  of  being 
equal  to  what  the  great  commercial  nation  of  England  carried  on  at 
the  beginning  of  that  century  with  all  the  world. 

The  first  year  which  witnessed  peace  between  England  and  her  colo- 
nies, now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  free  and  independent  states,  witnessed 
the  opening  on  their  part  of  a  new  and  lucrative  branch  of.  trade  with 
China,  which  at  the  present  moment,  in  exports  and  imports  together, 
is  worth  annually  little  short  of  eight  or  nine  millions  of  dolfazs. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  1795,  we  are  inibnAfsd 
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that  a  vessel  sailed  from  Charleston  to  the  East  Indies — the  very  first 
«iterprise  of  the  kind  which  was  undertaken  by  that  city. 

The  confederating  "articles"  which  carried  the  American  states 
through  one  of  the  most  glorious  r^olutions  on  record,  was  found  in 
every  respect  inadequate  to  keep  together  these  states  on  terms  of  equal 
rights  and  prosperity  at  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  conflicting  insti- 
tutions of  so  many  sovereignties  without  any  head  of  acknowledged 
power  and  influence,  tended  to  paralize  commercial  movements  and 
entirely  to  arrest  those  adyances  which  had  been  already  made.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  inducements  which  operated  upon,  the  minds  of 
these  states  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  better  compact,  was  found  in  the ' 
absolute  requisitions  of  commerce ;  and  the  immortal  constitution  under 
which  we  now  live,  finds  its  origin  here. 

Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  our  federal  con- 
flUtntion  was  adopted,  and  in  that  period  our  advance  has  already  rivaled 
Ae.  dreams  of  eastern  fiction.  Every  sea  and  navigable  water  under 
the  fiice  of  heaven  witnesses  the  white  wings  of  our  shipping  and  hears 
the  bold  voices  of  our  mariners.  Our  flag  is  upon  the  deep,  and  it  floats 
alike  at  either  pole  and  at  the  equator — on  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
J  globe.  Great  as  has  been  our  progress  in  the  past,  there  is  a  prophetic 
voice  which  tells  us  that  we  have  but  begun  to  enter  upon  that  bright 
and  glorious  **  empire  of  the  seas"  which  is  yet  to  be  ours.  We  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  cities  which  occupy  rank  with  the  Tyres  and 
Carthages  of  antiquity,  and  must  soon  rival  the  Londons  of  the  present 
day.  To  what  is  New  York  indebted  for  that  extraordinary  position 
which  she  has  taken  in  the  republic  but  to  the  centralization  of  nearly 
all  of  its  foreign  trade  in  her  midst ;  and  New  Orleans  at  the  other 
extremity  of  latitude.  Is  she  not  marching  onward  in  the  same  path- 
way at  a  ratio  which  is  equally  amazing  ? 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  full  time  to  bring  to  a  close  the  interesting  subject 
upon  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  which  has  been  swelling  out 
under  oar  hands  to  proportions  little  contemplated.  So  much  is  there 
of  poetry  and  romai^ce  in  the  extension  through  all  ages  of  the  branch 
of  enterprise  we  have  been  considering,  that  we  can  easily  be  excused 
a  portion  of  enthusiasm  and  a  fond  lingering  o'er  the  theme.  At  the 
fountain  head  we  recognized  commerce  in  its  simplest  stage  among 
nature's  recent,  rude  and  unsophisticated  children.  We  marked  its 
gradual  progress.  -Following  the  astute  Israelite  in  his  bargains  for  the 
gold  which  enriched  the  temples  of  Solomon  and  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  saw  the  hardy  Phoenician  launching  out  his  bark  upon  the 
deep,  guided  only  on  his  perilous  voyages  by  the  stars  of  heaven.  We 
heard  the  busy  voices  of  Greeks  upon  the  iEgean ;  we  saw  the  stern 
Boman  carting  his  lip  on  his  trading  neighbor  with  disdain;  and  whilst 
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yet  Venice  in  all  its  splendor  sat  mistress  of  itie  now  "spouseless^*  and 
deserted  Adriatic,  we  met  with  the  merchants  that  congregated  at  the 
Rialto  from  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  We  turned  our  eyes 
to  the  Baltic  and  contemplated  the  wonderful  **  league"  which  it  wk- 
nessed,  and,  closing  the  volume  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages, 
there  remained  alone  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  powers  of 
Britaui  and  America.  With  these  the  pictute  closed.  What  th«a 
remains  of  the  sketch  we  designed,  but  hurriedly  to  trace  some  of  those 
efiects,  most  marked,  which  the  empire  of  commerce  over  the  worid 
naturally  and  necessarily  exerts.     These  will  occupy  us  but  a  moment 

When  political  economy  first  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  men, 
and  give  birth  to  the  erroneous  theories  with  which  it  so  long  exerted 
a  control,  commerce,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  was  derided.  It 
was  asked  where  was  the  creative  power  which  it  had  ever  exerted,  or 
could  ever  exert  %  Had  it  ever  developed  two  blades  of  grass  ^ere 
but  one  existed  before?  Could  it  ever  substantially  add  a  jot  or  tktle 
to  the  intrinnc  value  of  a  single  commodity  %  With  agriculture,  said 
these  men,  it  is  directly  the  reverse.  Agriculture  is  legitimate  wealth. 
It  is  the  creator — the  producer  of  value.  It  affords  something  out  of 
nothing.  Commerce  is  mere  transportation  of  agricultural  wealth — ^ 
the  laborer  hired  to  carry  produce  from  its  maker  to  its  consimier.  Can 
such  transportation  add  anything  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article 
transported.  If  it  can,  we  have  only  to  eontinue  its  motion,  adding 
transportation  to  transportation,  without  reference  to  place,  and  we  make 
accretion  aft^r  accretion  to  its  value,  until,  in  process  of  time,  it  becomes 
precious  beyond  all  price  or  compare. — Must  we  be  led  into  such  ab- 
surdity? 

In  progress  of  time  it  came  to  be  considered  tliat,  however  plausible 
« the  reasonings  of  these  philosophers,  there  was  much  of  sophotry  in- 
volved  in  them,  and  that  the  wealthy  agriculturalists,  proud,  lordly,  and 
reliant  upon  their  ample  acres,  were  disposed  naturally  enough  to  keep 
up  a  prejudice,  so  fevorable  to  their  interests.  The  various  laws 
passed  in  Qreat  Britain,  in  particular  at  the  period  of  which  we  treat, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landholders,  and  the  great  jealousy  which  was 
exercised  towards  trading  corporations,  as  for  instance  towards  London^ 
all  strikingly  evince  the  truth  of  this. 

When  commerce  began  to  come  more  into  &vor,  a  distinction  was 
soon  set  up.  It  was  yielded  that  foreign  commerce  might  leally  be  of 
benefit  to  a  nation,  and  add  to  its  available  wealth,  but  in  reg^ml  to 
domestic  commerce — ^merchandizing — the  home  trade — these  were  re- 
garded as  little  more  beneficial  to  a  community,  on  the  score  of  new 
wealth,  than  ballad  singing  or  mountebank  exhibitions.  The  last  thing 
which  men  couM  be  induced  to  credit,  was  that  the  trade  intermedisle 
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belvroeQ  the  importor  and  consamer  was  in  any  sense  productive  of 
wealth.  This  proposi^:!  has  however  become  settled  in  the  almost 
demonstrative  reasoning  of  modern  political  science ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  doubts  and  speculations  so  inimical  to  the  interests  of  prominent 
and  useful  classes  in  the  community  will  never  be  raised  again.  Freed 
from  thtte  unworthy  prejudices,  commerce,  wjhether  foreign  or  domestic, 
eomes  afonce  to  be  admitted  as  a  legitimate  source  of  national  aggran- 
diaement 

We  have  sometimes  heard  it  gravely  alleged  that  the  commercial  spirit 
18  un&vorable  to  the  existence  of  true  patriotic  sentiment  and  exertion. 
We  have  been  told  that  it  severs  the  ties  which  bind  the  individual  to 
his  native  foil,  and  disposes  him  to  yield  much,  too  much,  to  the  policy  of 
eontempoifary  nations ;  that  the  commercial  spirit  n^erges  the  citizen  in 
the  cosmopolite,  and  awakens  a  keener  sensitiveness  to  national  interest 
than  to  national  honor.  Even  Burke  endorsed  the  doctrine  with  the  high 
fothority  of  his  name,  when  he  chaiadsriaed  the  merchant's  desk  aa 
his  altar,  hia  ledger  as  his  bible,  and  his  money  as  his  god.  But  is 
there  anything  of  truth  or  justice  in  the  charge  1  Has  it  appeared  in 
the  development  of  the  world's  history  that  there  has  been  any  natural 
hostility  b^ween  the  merchant  and  the  patriot  ?  Has  it  been  found  that 
'  coBumerda}  communities  iMive  been  disposed  to  submit  to  aggression  with 
eaay  compliance,  and  put  on  the  yoke  of  conquest  without  a  struggle? 
Waa  it  so  with  Tjnre  when  the  Qreek  conqueror  was  thundering  at  her 
gates?  Did  puissant  Rome,  on  her  seven  hills,  ever  contend  with  an 
enemy  bolder,  fiercer,  and  more  desperate  than  the  descendants  of  the 
Phoenician  traders  at  Carthage  ?  Were  the  Italian  States  easy  victo* 
lies  to  the  aggressions  of  foreign  foes,  or  were  they  at  all  less  glorious 
io  arms  than  in  enterprise?  We  shall  not  pause  to  answer  such 
qnestions. 

We  have  no  idea  that  there  are  in  commerce  any  tendencies  like  these 
we  have  been  combating.  It  disposes  nations  to  be  just  and  liberal  in 
their  intercourse  with  others,  but  it  changes  not  their  own  individuality 
^-^ their  own  pride  of  charact^  in  any  point  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
changed.  Merchants  there  have  been  in  all  ages  and  countries  who 
have  added  to  the  gbry  and  honor  of  their  States,  by  the  highest  and 
noblest  exertions  of  patriotism.  Men  enjoying  the  confidence  of  their 
aover^gna  end  exhausting  their  coflera  in  defence  of  the  realm,  have 
been  found  in  this  class,  and  we  shall,  upon  another  occasion,  enuroe- 
ntethe  moat  distinguished  examples  which  history  furnishes  us.  The 
■lerhants  o{  London  were,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  the  bankers  of  the 
etown»  and  Blisabeth  in  particular  knew  what  it  was,  on  many  an  oo* 
eaaieo,  in  \ifig  own  exigencies,  and  in  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom, 
te  h&ve  her  purae  xepleaiahed  by  their  liberal  coffers.      In  our  own 
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country  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  has  on  no  occasion  bees 
eirer  displayed  a  truer  love  of  country,  and  a  loftier  tone  of  patriotism 
than  has  been  displayed  by  our  merchant  citizens.  They  have  fidlea 
behind  none  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  re- 
public. 

Commerce  is  a  natural  guardian  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Under  its 
influ^ce  the  highest  results  have  been  sthnulated.  To  what,  for  in- 
stance, can  the  astonishing  progress  and  perfection  to  which  astronomy 
has  been  carried  be  attributed,  more  than  to  the  ever-arising  wants  of 
navigation  %  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes has  been  promised,  at  different  periods,  die  highest  premiums  of 
government.  It  has  set  astronomers  at  toil  which  only  terminated  im 
brilliant  discovery.  The  various  problems  of  navigation  even  now  de- 
mand the  highest  labors  of  these  men  in  every  cotmtry,  and  the  mere 
tables  of  a  nautical  almanac — the  calculation  of  eclipses,  occultations, 
and  paralaxes,  calls  into  action  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  which  cmi 
scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the  uninitiated.  The  mariner's  ccraipass,  quad- 
rant, or  chronometer,  are  miracles  of  art  as  well  as  of  science.  From 
every  nation  in  the  world  commerce  has  brought  together  her  trophies, 
and  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  science.  Without  leaving  his  closet  the 
student  of  nature  may  arrive  at  profound  results  in  the  investigation  of 
animals,  plants,  shells,  and  minerals,  scattered  over  the  whole  globe — 
above  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Every  art  and  science  acknowledges  its  large  indebtedness  to  the  hand 
of  commerce  for  the  influence  it  is  enabled  to  wield  over  nature  im 
extending  the  empire  and  dominion  of  man. 

Commerce  is  the  parent  of  civilization.  We  are  acquainted  with  bnt 
one  agency  which  excels  it  in  perpetuating  peace  and  good  will  amcmg' 
men,  and  elevating  national  character,  and  that  agency  is  Christianily. 
But  even  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  with  all  their  noble  and  inq>iring 
theme,  have  not  p^etrated  further  into  the  depths  of  savage  wildernesses 
or  among  the  fiercest  islands  of  the  ocean,  have  not  crossed  mountains 
and  deserts  more  desolate  and  terrific,  have  not  plunged  more  fearlessly 
in  the  mkbt  of  horrid  idolatry,  caimibalism,  and  semi-demonism,  tham 
have  these  men  of  bales  and  merchandises  in  their  search  after  trade. 
They  have  gone  hand  in  hcmd  with  the  missionary,  where  they  have 
not  acted  as  his  pioneer.  It  was  thus  in  the  early  history  of  America. 
Marquette  and  Allouez,  &thers  in  the  Roman  church,  wer|9  even  dis- 
tanced by  the  adventurous  La  Salle  in  the  first  visits  which  were  made 
by  civilized  msxjt  to  the  howling  wilderness  westward  of  the  Lakes,  it 
is  thus  with  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  Oregon  and  Califemia,  who 
ts  &r  upward  as  the  Russian  limit  and  south  to  Mexico,  prosecute 
Irade  with  the  savage,  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  soul  and  of  his  Hakei^ 
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b  is  mott  fltrildngly  thus  in  the  case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Com- 
laerce,  acting  as  the  adjunct  or  handmaiden  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  saTages  theve,  has  transformed  them  into  men  and  into  citizens. 
We  see  a  trophy  won  to  civilization — a  people  added  to  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Let  ua  take  the  extremest  limit  of  the  ocean,  the  stormiest  islet  of  the 
sea,  struggling  against  a  thousand  tnllows,  and  what  do  we  find?  The 
sailor  and  the  trader  hare  been  there,  and  the  return  of  the  '*  white 
wings"  is  hailed  by  anxious  multitudes,  who  bring  out  their  treasures 
to  be  bartered  for  the  veriest  trifles  of  civilization.  Fr(»Q  the  inter- 
course  which  arises,  new  wants  are  stimulated  in  their  bosoms.  They 
b^n  to  think  with  the  new  objects  which  occasion  thought.  Their 
Tiews  and  ideas  are  naturally  expanded  to  a  wider  compass,  and  they 
are  insensibly  moulded  in  the  type  of  those  who  have  excited  their 
idghesl  admiration  and  wonder.  Mysterious,  beneficent  and  wise  are 
^  wa3^  of  Providence  wh^i  even  the  interests  of  men  are  called  into 
requisition  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  their  existence. 

Commerce,  in  fine,  is  what  it  has  been  beautiiully  entitled,  "the 
goideo  girdle  of  the  globe."  It  binds  together  all  the  great  &milies  of 
men.  It  teaches  that  they  are  creatures  of  like  wants,  errors  and  neces- 
sities. It  determines  them  to  be  component  parts  of  a  great  and  magnifi- 
cent system  which  God  has  devised,  and  which  requires  the  concurring 
BiovemeBts  of  evefy  part  to  be  preserved  in  its  perfection  and  duration. 
It  fiirbids  them  to  treat  like  the  ancient  Roman,  the  foreigner  cast  upon 
Iheir  shores,  as  a  barbarian  deserving  of  deaA,  or  to  confiscate  his 
shipwrecked  eflects,  but  urges  rather  the  doctrines  of  humanity  and 
JQstiee.  Even  the  laws  which  regulate  it  are  based  upon  the  immutable 
principles  of  right,  and  bind  upon  the  consciences  of  men  from  their 
very  nature.  As  Mansfield,  the  most  celebrated  commercial  lawyer  of 
Ids  age,  said  of  them,  quoting  the  splendid  language  of  Cicero :  **  Nee 
erit  alia  lex  Romaet  alia  Athaenis;  alia  nunc,  alia  posthae;  sed  et 
omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempeturna,  et  immortalii' 
conHnebat^ — they  are  not  one  law  at  Rome  and  another  at  Athens* 
they  do  not  fluctuate  from  extreme  to  extreme,  but  amongst  all  men 
and  in  all  times  the  laws  of  commerce  are  one  and  immutable. 
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A*T.  II^MEXICO,  ITS  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITION. 

In  selecting  this  topic,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  interest  which 
the  public  seems  at  present  to  manifest  in  everything  relating  to  that 
country,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  hope  that  the  attractions  of  the  subject 
would,  at  least,  partially  conceal  our  own  inability  to  do  it  justice. 

In  i  descanting  on  the  political  condition  of  Mexico,  we  beg  leaver 
however,  to  remarkt  that  we  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  enter* 
ing  the  arena  of  politics;  but  simply  to  seek  in  the  post  and  present 
hi^ory  of  that  country  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  her  actaul 
condition  and  iuture  prospects. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  mankbd  in  their  various  and  repeated  strug- 
gles to  establish  a  social  organization  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  their  happiness,  has  in  every  age  been  deemed  both 
useful  and  instructive,  and  some  of  the  loftiest  efibrts  of  the  huma% 
intellect  have  been  devoted  to  its  illustration. 

This  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  out  present  inquiry,  which  has  besides, 
a  practical  importance,  since  the  &te  o(  Mexico,  owing  to  iu  proximity^ 
and  the  nature  of  our  relations,  camot  iail,  in  the  course  of  time^  to 
exerciie  some  influence  on  our  own. 

To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  and  statesman,  nay,  to  every  one  who 
possesses  sufficient  elevation  of  mind  to  sympathise  with  his  felIow-<neii« 
without  reference  to  the  clime  they  may  inhabit,  the  actual  condition  of 
Mexico  presents  a  subject  of  deep  and  melancholy  interest;  for^t  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  disguise,  that  if  the  United  States  on  the  one 
band,  exhibit  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief,  the  blessings  of  lihmUff 
Mexico,  on  the  other,  shews  that  freedom  may  be  perverted  and  da- 
generate  into  anarchy,  which,  in  its  efiects,  is  not  leas  deplorable  thaa 
the  most  oppressive  despotism. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  that  seven  millions  of  our  ie)low-men»  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  energy  to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  oppression,  have  been  unable  for  the  space  of  neariy  a  quaitex 
of  a  century  after  the  attainment  of  freedom,  to  establish  a  &inn  of 
government  capable  of  securing  to  them  the  blessings  of  a  liberty  vriiich 
they  acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  and  after  so  many 
sufferings  and  sacrifices?  Such  is  the  politico-historical  problem  we 
shall  endeftvor  to  solve. 

Situated  between  the  16^  and  42""  of  North  latitude,  laved  on  the 

East  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  and  on  the 

West  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  towards  whioh  it  inclines  more  gently, 

^^exico  seems  by  its  geographical  position  admirably  adapted  to  the 

abode  of  civilized  man.    Akhough  a  portion  of  it  extends  within  the 
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tropic,  jrtC,  if  w  except  the  compamlively  narrow  bordeSB  akirtbg  the 
two  oceans,  it  ia  eren  here,  owing  to  its  elefation,  in  a  great  degree 
exempt  from  the  exceasive  and  enervating  heat  which  elsewhere  op* 
preaeea  this  r^on.  The  climate  of  the  country,  although  divided  by  the 
nhabitants  into  the  Tierrn  CalUrUe^  (hot  region,)  the  Tierra  Tern-' 
plad€t^  (temperate  r<igioo,)  and  the  Tierra  Fria^  (cold  region,)  is,  upon 
the  whole,  delightful,  and  its  soil  furnishes  in  abundance  every  thing 
requisite  not  only  to  sustain  life,  but  to  supply  it  with  comforts  and 
luxuries. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  Mexico  also  exhibits  some  peculiari- 
ties which  deserve  attention,  because  they  have  exercised  and  will 
continue  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 
Human  industry  may  do  much  to  subjugate  nature  and  compel  it  to 
minister  to  its  wants  and  comforts ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  ex- 
empt himself  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
^f^ontry  wherein  lie  dwells. 

Tbe  western  hemisphere,  differing  in  this  respect  considerably  in  its 
configuiation  and  stfui:ture  from  the  eastern  hemisphere,  is  supported 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  one  single  and  lofty  chain,  which, 
although  in  its  progress  through  South  America  it  is  called  the  Andes, 
in  Mexico  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
Rocky  Mountaias,  is  yet,  in  point  of  £Eict,  the  same  gigantic  mountain 


This  majestic  chain,  which  in  South  America  exhibits  innumerable 
craggy  peaks,  rearing  their  lofty  summits  far  into  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow,  and  separated  by  ravines  of  immense  depth,  which  render 
cemmunication  almost  impractieeble,  assumes  in  Mexico  a  very  differ- 
ent and  more  cheerful  aspect  Here  the  summit  of  the  mountain  exhibits 
on  the  contrary,  for  thousands  of  miles,  an  almost  uninterrupted  level, 
studded,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  with  rocky  eminences,  and  presenting 
ia  a  few  instances,  mountains  of  immense  height,  like  the  Orizaba  and 
the  Popocatepetl,  but  offering  no  serious  impediment  to  trayeling  in 
carriages  throughont  the  whole  distance. 

It  is  on  this  imm^iise  plateau,  the  mean  height  of  which  exceeds 
six  thousand  feet  siboye  the  level  of  the  ocean,  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole,  population  of  Mexico  is  concentrated.  Here  are  found 
Btni^ed  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  and 
here,  likewise,  are  to  be  found  those  inexhaustible  deposits  of  gold  and 
^ver  which  have  so  long  excited  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  the 
rest  of  the  ii»>rld,  and  which  have  been  the  source  of  so  much  woe  to 
the  simple  inhahitants  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Aztecs. 

Having  thoa  givea  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  physical  aqpect  of  tha> 
eowitry,  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  its  history. 
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Mexico  has  been  known  to  the  Eurbpeaas  for  little  upwards  of  three 
centaries,  its  conquest  haring  been  effected  by  the  Spaniards  in  152L 

This  conquest,  which  is  the  most  brilliant  and  extraordinary  event  in 
the  history  of  Mexico,  has  however,  been  so  admirably  described  by 
the  distinguished  historian,  Prescott,  .that  prudence  forbids  us  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  and  by  what  would  be  at  best,  but  a  feebly  and  pale 
imitation,  excite  regret,  that  the  illustrious  author,  with  whose  worics 
we  are  all  familiar,  was  not  himself  present  to  recount  the  story  which 
his  written  narration  haa  invested  with  so  exquisite  a  charm. 

There  are,  however,  certain  portions  not  only  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  but  of  its  early  history,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct 
our  attention,  because,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  present,  we  must  recur 
to  the  past,  of  which  it  is  but  the  fruit. 
..v.  1^  raising  the  veil  with  which  time  has  already  surrounded  the  early 

traditions  of  Anahuac,  (the  ancient  name  of  Mexico,)  we  will  not  detail 
to  our  readers  the  wanderings  of  the  Toltecs,  who  in  the  seventh  c«i> 
tury  of  our  era,  are  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  its  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  whose  existence  and  skill  ia  architectiire  the  magnificoU 
ruins  of  Mitla  and  of  Palenque  afford  convincing  proofs :  nor  shall  we 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  Chichimecs,  Acolhuans,  or  the  Aztecs, 
who  siitceeded  them,  and  of  which  the  Acolhuans,  better  known  as  the 
Tezcucans,  and  the  Aztecs  as  the  Mexicans,  were  in  possession  of  the 
country  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  a  handful  of  European 
adventurers. 

But  inasmuch  as  our  object  is  to  study  the  civilization  of  Mexico,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  recollect  that  the  country,  at  the  period  of  the 
conquest,  was  &r  removed  from  that  state  of  barbarism  which  every- 
where else  on  the  North  American  continent  characterised  the  conditioa 
of  the  aborigines. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient  Aztecs,  and  which  is  de- 
rived from  their  own  historians,  as  well  as  from  those  of  their  conquer- 
ors, proves,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  they  had  made 
considerable  progress  not  only  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
but  that  they  cultivated  successfully,  some  of  the  fine  arts,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  government 

The  magnific^ice  of  their  palaces,  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  of  many  of  their  manufactures,  are 
spoken  of  with  raptures  by  Cortes,  in  his  letters  to  Charles  V.,  and  the 
truth  of  this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  existing  monuments  of  their 
skill,  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  their  empire,  and  which  are 
preserved  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Their  government  appears  lo  have  been  an  absolute  monarchy,  ver^- 
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mg  on  the  botden  of  despodam,  and  supported  by  a  hierarchy  of  noblet 
ttnd  of  priests. 

The  popolatimi  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  several 
millions,  and  war  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  occupation  of  the  in- 
lubitaats. 

That  an  empire  so  organized  and  supported,  should,  in  the  short 
perio^  of  two  years,  have  been  completely  subjugated  by  a  few  hardy 
advoiturers,  rarely  ever  exceeding  six  hundred  in  number,  seems,  at 
first  glance,  rather  a  Ikble,  invei^ed  by  some  writer  of  romance,  than 
the  sober  dictates  of  history;  yet  it  is  the  simple  truth,  and  far  from 
being  a  solitary  example  of  the  verity  of  the  adage,  "that  truth  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction." 

Indeed,  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  when  stripped  of  the  enchantment 
with  which  the  remoteness  of  the  event,  and  the  splendid  narrations  of 
its  historians  have  clothed  it,  though  still  an  extraordinary  oc9urrence» 
is  not  more  so  than  many  events  of  modem  times.  Thus  the  conquest 
of  India  by  Olives,  and  the  rise  and  fiill  of  Napoleon,  are  in  their  kind, 
certainly  fully  as  remarkable  as  the  exploits  of  Cortes,  and  yet  no  one 
attempts  to  qualify  them  as  romance,  because  the  events  are  recent,  and 
are  supported  by  evidence  which  no  man  in  his  senses  is  disposed  to 
doubt;  and  yet,  who  can  assure  us  that  these  facts,  when  rendered  dim 
by  the  shade  of  centuries,  will  not  be  deemed  fictions  by  posterity  ? 

Having,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  declined  the  examination  of  the 
conquest,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  condition  of  Mexico  after  the  coik- 
qoest,  because,  from  the  seeds  then  sowed,  proceed,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  bitter  fVuits  which  the  chscendants  of  the  race  by  which  its  conquest 
was  achieved,  do  now  reap,  and  which  will  long  obstruct  their  efforts 
to  establish  a  stable  and  rational  government. 

Cortes  and  his  followers  were  devoutly  persuaded  that  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Alexander  YL,  which  bestowed  on  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the 
right  of  conquering  and  occupying  America,  was  the  best  of  possible 
titles,  and  conferred  on  his  successor,  Charles  the  V.,  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  the  country.  He  accordingly  took  possession  fbr  that 
Emperor,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  were  made  to  swear  allegiance,  and 
he  governed  it  in  his  name,  although  in  the  absence  of  all  law,  it  seeme 
certain  that  he  and  his  companions  were  guided  chiefiy  by  their  own 
good  will  and  pleasure. 

llie  Indians  who  had  survived  the  carnage  of  war,  were  divided 
among'  the  conquerors,  who  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  Indiana 
-iconld  possess  any  rights,  or  that  they  had  either  the  courage  or  the 
intelligence  requisite  to  make  such  rights  available.  These  divisions, 
called  RepartimientoSt  had  already  been  resorted  to  in  Hispaniola  and 
elsewhere,  and  had  in  their  fiivor  the  sanction  of  usage.    In  the  mean- 
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time,  Spain,  apprehensive  that  he  who  had  erinced  such  conaummatft 
courage  and  address  in  conquering  the  country,  might  be  tempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  it,  and  true  to  the  dark  and  tortuous  policy 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  generally  adopted  by^  soTereigns 
of  Europe,  removed  Cortes  f^om  the  government  of  Mexico,  after  re- 
warding him  and  his  followers  with  a  liberality  which  cost  her  nothing, 
since  she  only  bestowed  on  them  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  jR^hich 
they  had  so  gallantly  acquired  without  her  aid. 

The  new  viceroy  and  his  successors  gradually  extended  the  conqneat 
so  as  to  embrace  the  greater  part  of  New  Spain,  and  emigrants  flocking 
thither  from  the  mother  country,  soon  converted  it  into  a  flourishing 
and  productive  colony. 

The  ihte  of  the  Indians,  which  then  constituted  and  still  constitutes  the 
largest  portion  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  was,  especially  immedi- 
ately after  the  conquest,  in  the  highest  degree  deplorable.  Treated  like 
beasts  of  burden,  and  do<mied  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  their  matters 
to  work  incessantly  in  the  mines  and  on  their  plantations,  thb  poor, 
melancholy  and  suffering  race  dwindled  away  with  sAch  fHgktfiil  ra- 
pidity, that  government,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  deaf  to  the 
humane  and  eloquent  voice  of  the  Biriiop  of  Chiapas,  the  virtuous  Las 
Casas,  their  constant  and  zealous  advocate,  was  at  last  compiled  to  take 
some  eflTectual  measures  for  their  protection.  The  Repartimienios  were 
accordingly  reduced  to  Encomiendas,  paying  a  fixed  tribute,  and  this 
tribute  vma  eventually  paid  to  the  owners  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  by 
which  means  the  Indians  were  in  some  degree  placed  beyond  the 
control  of  their  former  masters. 

Subsequently  the  RecopUacion  de  las  Lepes  de  Indias,  a  code  en- 
acted for  the  government  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  by  its  provisiona, 
many  of  which  are  unquestionably  humane,  extended  that  protection  to 
the  Indians  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  these  laws,  which  were  only  accessible  to  the  Spaniards,  whoae 
interests  they  opposed,  were  rarely  faithfully  executed;  yet  they  no 
doubt  produced  some  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  natives. 

This  code,  which  has  been  styled  "a  bulwark  erected  for  the  pr^ 
tection  of  the  Indians,"  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  is,  vnth  all  its 
boasted  humanity,  when  critically  examined,  a  stupendous  sjrstem  of 
servitude,  established  on  the  broadest  basis,  and  calculated  forever  to 
retain  the  Indians  in  the  lowest  and  most  abject  state  of  degradation. 
It  presupposes,  in  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  absolute  power  ovmr  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  conquered  races,  and  as  a  consequence,  regarc's 
every  act,  which  is  not  downright  oppressioiii  as  a  &vor.  It  prescribes 
the  burdens  they  are  to  carry,  the  distances  they  may  ba  made  to  travc^ 
the  pay  they  shall  receive  fbr  their  labor,  and  a  multitude  of  other  paif^ 
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tkvlars,  which  presuppose  the  abrogation  of  all  will  of  their  own,  and 
a  wretchedness  of  condition  &r  below  that  of  any  state  of  servitude 
known,  dther  among  the  ancients  or  the  modems. 

To  maintain  so  systematic  an  oppression,  it  was  indispensable  wholly 
to  exclude  the  Indians  from  all  intercourse  with  the  "  rational  world/' 
to  use  an  expression  of  Don  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  and  to  seclude  them 
from  ibe  moral  influences  which  operate  cm  the  rest  of  numkind. 

Spain,  after  acquiring  possession  of  Mexico,  immediately  interdicted 
all  intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  foreigners;  but  not  content 
with  this,  she  abandoned  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  a  few  favored 
individuals  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ca$a  de  Contractacion^ 
at  first  located  at  Seville,  and  afterwards  at  Cadiz.  She  also  inhibited, 
onder  the  pain  of  severe  penalties,  the  cnltivation  of  the  olive  and  other 
productions  of  Spain,  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Mexico,  and  thus  not  only 
isolated  the  colonists  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  rendered  them  de- 
pendant on  the  mother  country  for  many  of  the  comforts  and  even 
oecesssaries  of  life* 

The  civil,  military  and  judicial  offices  were  all  filled  by  Spaniards, 
who  acted  as  checks,  and  often  as  spies  on  each  other,  while  every  pos- 
sible precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  party  in  the 
colony.  This,  in  some  instances,  was  carried  so  ftir  as  even  to  forbid 
their  holding  friendly  intercoiirse  with  the  inhabitants,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Oidores  of  the  Audiewias,  (judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
a^eaL) 

The  clergy,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  country  fer  the  pur* 
pose  of  converting  the  Indians,  soon  acquired  exorbitant  influence  and 
immense  wealth. 

The  viceroys,  who  as  the  heads  of  the  civic  and  military  govern- 
ment, possessed  great  power,  were  almost  absolute,  and  their  will  was 
larely  questioned,  and  never  successfully  resisted. 

Education,  usually  entrusted  to  ignorant  monks  and  priests,  served 
principally  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  to  teach 
scholastic  theology,  and  rarely  ever  to  develope  the  intellectual  and 
moral  &cukies  of  the  Mexican  youth. 

Under  a  system  of  policy  so  unpropitious  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  New  Spain,  and  the  intellect  and  energy  of  its  inhabitants, 
little  could  be  expected;  and  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  extiaordi- 
nary  capabilities  of  the  country,  that  so  much  was  really  effected:  for 
Mexico  was  at  the  commencement  of  her  revoluticm,  (1810,)  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  colonies^  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition. 

This  arose,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the  great  extent  of  the  country,  and 
d|e  absolute  necessity  of  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
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ei^cidty  in  the  provinces  remote  from  the  capital,  and  in  the  mining 
difitricts,  chiefly  to  their  own  guidance. 

But  as  it  would  be  uniair,  after  exhibiting  the  shade  of  the  picture, 
not  to  shew  its  bright  side  also,  I  shall  briefly  point  out  some  other 
causes  which  operated  to  bring  about  this  result 

The  Spanish  government,  though  absolute,  and  requiring  blind  obe- 
dience to  its  decrees,  was  still  a  parental  government,  and  imposed 
comparatively  few  trammels  on  private  industry,  provided  it  confined 
itself  to  those  channels  which  it  had  not  thought  proper  to  monopoliza 

The  productions  of  the  mines  were  not  only  considered  by  govern- 
ment, but  by  private  individuals  as  the  real  and  only  important  source 
of  wealth;  but  mining  industry  is,  of  all  human  occupations,  perhaps 
the  most  precarious;  and  hence  few  persons  could  have  been  tempted 
to  embark  in  it,  had  not  the  advantages  and  the  protection  aflbrded  by 
government,  been  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  risks  to  which  the  adven- 
turers were  exposed :  hence  the  enactment  of  the  celebrated  Ordinanza 
de  la  Mineria;  which,  as  a  systematic  and  equitable  code  for  thQ 
regulation  of  mining  operations,  is  admirable. 

If  we,  moreover,  consider  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that 
many  of  the  viceroys  were  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  and 
labored  zealously  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  in 
which  they  were  often  efficiently  aided  by  the  clergy,  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  leading  causes  of  the  physical  well-being  which  Mexico 
appeared  to  enjoy  when  she  begun  the  struggle  for  her  independence. 

Before  examining  that  period,  we  shall,  however,  briefly  sum  up  the 
principles  of  the  colonial  system  of  Spain,  which  appear  to  have  been 
the  following: — 

1st.  Passive  obedUrtee,  which  allowed  of  no  inquiry  into  the  justice 
and  legality  of  the  orders  of  the  constituted  authorities,  but  required 
their  prompt  execution,  imder  severe  penalties. 

2d.  A  state  of  profound  ignorance^  which  did  not  permit  the  inhabi- 
tants to  learn  more  than  the  government  judged  convenient 

3d.  The  religious  education,  which  inculcated  the  grossest  super- 
stitions. 

4tL  The  monopoly  of  the  commerce,  of  the  landed  property,  and  all 
lucrative  employments  in  the  country. 

5tL  A  complete  seclusion  from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners, 

6th.  A  standing  army,  the  members  of  which  were  always  ready  to 
execute  the  orders  of  Uieir  superiors,  and  acted  more  frequently  as 
police  officers,  than  as  de£^ders  of  the  country.    And  Anally, 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  Inquisition, 

From  the  &cts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since  Mexico 
has  been  accessible  to  observation,  it  appears  certain,  that  at  the  peripA^ 
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of  which  we  speak,  &e  European'  Spaniards,  who  were  in  possession 
of  all  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  employments,  committed  with 
impunity  nmnerous  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Justice  became 
subservient  to  caprice  and  interest,  and  jealousies  and  dissensions 
were  continually  fomented  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Creoles. 
The  latter  had,  indeed,  little  reason  to  expect  redress  from  the  Euro- 
peans, and  thdr  rights  as  men  were  frequently  invaded,  while  the  path  *" 
of  social  distinctitn  presented  impediments  which  he  could  seldom 
overcoma  But  four  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  viceroys  which 
successively  governed  Mexico  were  Creoles,  and  they  had  been  edu- 
cated from  their  in&ncy  in  Spain,  and  owed  their  elevation  chiefly  to 
&eir  connexions  in  the  Peninsula. 

Venality  was  carried  so  far,  that  it  has  been  affirmed  on  respectable 
authority,  that  during  the  administration  of  Godoy,  better  known  in 
history  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  every  office  in  Spanish  America,  from 
that  of  the  viceroy  to  that  of  the  lowest  officer  of  the  customhouse,  was 
publicly  sold. 

Such  were  the  causes  which  justified  the  revolution,  the  leading 
events  of  which  we  shall  now  briefly  examine. 

When,  in  the  year  1808,  the  insatiate  ambition  of  Napoleon  prompted 
him  to  invade  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  brows  of  his 
brodier  Joseph  with  the  crown  of  that  ancient  and  proud  monarchy, 
and  when  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand  had,  as  it  were,  surren- 
dered a  throne,  which  they  had  not  the  courage  or  capacity  to  defend, 
all  the  Spanish  colonies  felt  the  eflects  of  this  important  event 

Mexico  was  then  governed  by  Don  Jose  Yturrigaray,  a  man  whose 
conduct  had  not  been  remarkably  oppressive,  and  whose  aflability  and 
popular  manners  masked  his  sordid  gains,  and  the  corruption  by  which 
he  acquired  immense  riches.  His  court,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Madrid, 
was  the  scene  of  continual  balls,  terttdias  and  festivities,  at  which  the 
hypocritical  inquisitor,  the  grave  Oidor,  and  the  right  reverend  bishop, 
vied  with  the  supple  courtier  for  the  smiles  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  more 
substantial  &vors,  which  they  expected  as  the  reward  of  their  obsequi^ 
OQsness. 

At  this  period  the  mint  of  Mexico  coined  annually  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  revenues  amounted  to  thir- 
teen millions,  of  which  one  half  was  sent  to  Spain.  The  whole  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  European  Spaniards,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  privileges  granted  to  some  British  merchants  by 
Godoy.  The  mines  were  so  productive  tl^t  some  of  the  principal  ones, 
like  that  of  VaUnciaauh  and  of  Ray  as,  not  only  enriched  their  owners,  * 
but  supported  two  thousand  fiunilies.    The  grazing  estates,  usually 
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prbcipalitieB,  often  supported  from  twenty  to  tibirty  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  while  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  in  the  JHerra  CaUeniei  all 
owned  by  Spaniards  or  monks,  produced  princely  rerenues. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wealth,  which  appertained  to  the  privileged 
classes,  and  which  owed  its  origin  to  feudal  pririleges,  concessions, 
pensions,  monopolies,  and  abuses  of  various  kinds,  and  a  very  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  which  was  due  to  the  industry  of  the  owners,  th«  con" 
^ition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  wretched. 

Three-fifths  of  the  population  were  Indians,  who,  without  any  species 
of  industry  or  landed  property,  which  they  had  scarcely  a  hope  to 
acquire,  lived  on  the  plantations,  &rms  or  mines  of  the  great  proprietors. 
Many  of  these  wretched  beings  were  huddled  together  in  small  villages, 
(pueblos,)  and  supported  themselves  by  hunting,  fishing  and  manual 
labor,  by  which  thay  gained  a  scanty  subsistence.  Some  few  employed 
their  time  in  making  cotton  shawls,  called  rebozos,  straw  hats  and 
baricets,  and  all  were  miserable.  The  different  casts,  mulattoes,  mez* 
tisoes,  &c.,  constituted  another  fifth  of  the  population,  whose  condition 
wu  scarcriy  superior  to  that  of  the  Indians.  The  remaining  fifth  was 
whites,  of  which  more  than  nine-tenths  were  Creoles,  or  natives  of 
Mexico,  among  which  many  were  very  poor,  and  compelled,  by  resorting 
to  the  occupation  of  muleteers,  carriers,  grogshop  keepers,  &c,  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  authorities  and  their  troops,  and  still  more 
by  the  Inquisition,  kept  all  these  portions  of  the  population  in  a  state  of 
subjection  equal  to  that  of  complete  slavery. 

Primary  education  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  even  the 
instruction  in  the  colleges  was  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  served  fire* 
qnently  to  propagate  fidse  principles  of  science  and  philosophy. 

Thus,  astronomy  was  taught  with  the  avowed  object  of  inspiring 
contempt  for  the  system  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  and  the  Mexican 
professor  of  that  sci^ce  maintained  stoutly  that  the  sun  revolved  around 
the  aarth,  in  i^te  of  reason  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Not  only  tha 
writings,  but  the  very  names  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  &c.,  were 
unknown,  while  those  of  Voltaire,  Rosseau,  D^Alembert,  &c,  were 
uttered  with  abhorrence. 

Hie  judicial  power,  entrusted  to  Instance  Judges,  SuVdel^fales, 
Corregidores,  and  the  Audiencia,  (the  highest  court  in  the  colony,)  was 
the  only  one  which  preserved  some  semblance  of  independence.  Even 
here,  however,  such  was  the  general  corruption,  the  poor  was  rarely  a 
successful  suitor  against  the  rich  or  powerfbl,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Viceroy,  who  was  likewise  president  of  the  Audiencia,  rarely  &iled  to 
prove  an  efficient  passport  to  the  &vor  of  the  judges.    Suits  were  often 
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pnkmgei  forty,  fifty,  and  even  one  hundred  years,  and  there  is  one  now 
pending  in  Mexico  in  relation  to  some  Tolcanic  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, a  suit  which  has  been  in  litigation  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  that  country,  according  to  the  testhnony  of 
Don  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  at  the  period  when  the  news  reached  Melico 
of  the  abdication  of  Charles  lY.  in  fcvor  of  Ferdinand  YII.  at  Aranjuez,  • 
and  the  detention  of  the  latter  by  Napoleon  at  Bayonne. 

But  this  evenli  so  fan  from  exciting  the  Mexicans  to  shake  off  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  only  kfaidled  in  their  breasts  a 
generous  enthusiasm  in  &yor  of  the  young  monarch,  which  led  to  a 
sidseription  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  forwarded  to 
Spain  to  sustain  his  cause. 

Spain  was  in  the  meantime  in  a  state  of  confosion  bordering  on 
anarchy,  which  -was  not  remedied  by  the  formation  of  provisional 
governments,  under  the  name  of  juntas,  in  the  different  provinces,  all  of 
which  claimed  to  be  legitimate  substitutes  of  the  rojral  authority. 

Ttnrrigaray  had  not  as  yet  resolved  how  to  act  in  this  emergency, 
when  the  Junta  of  Seville  sent  commissioners  to  Mexico,  and  claimed 
to  be  recognized  as  the  supreme  authority. 

The  conduct  of  the  Viceroy  on  this  occasion  was  marked  by  such 
hesitation  and  reserve,  that  it  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  the  apprden- 
sion,  that  he  intended  to  throw  hhnself  into  the  arms  of  the  Creoles,  and 
declare  the  cotmtry  independent  To  prevent  this,  a  conspiracy  was 
organized,  and  five  hundred  merchants  armed  themselves,  attacked  the 
wkeregtl  palace  in  the  night-time,  killed  the  guards,  sent  the  Viceroy 
as  priscmer  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  th^fkce  to  Spain.  A  provisional  govern- 
meott,  composed  exclusively  of  Spaniards,  was  immediately  formed,  and 
continued  to  govern  the  country  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Viceroy. 

The  surprise  and  consternation,  which  this  occurrence  produced 
throughout  Mexico,  ^ere  the  vice-regal  authority  was  regarded  as  little 
leas  than  divine,  were  extreme.  The  audacity  of  a  few  merchants,  in  thus 
uneeremoniously  seizing  the  representative  of  the  royal  authority,  was 
commented  on  with  severity;  but  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
Spamards,  that  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  new  government  The 
example,  however,  was  not  lost,  and  perhaps  suggested,  in  the  sequel^ 
the  Revolution,  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  enabled  the  Mexicans  to 
attain  independence. 

The  authorities  appointed  by  the  ParianistaSt  a  name  given  to  the 
conspirators  by  the  Parian,  a  structure  on  the  great  square  of  Mexico 
for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  continued  to  govern  the  country  till  1809, 
when  Archbishop  Lizana  was  appointed  Viceroy.  This  prelate,  though 
of  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  clerical  station,  waff  wholly 
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Unfit  to  goyem  the  country  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  he  was  filler- 
aeded  by  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Vanegas, 

Vanegas  arrived  in  the  country  only  a  few  days  before  the  reyolution 
of  Hidalgo,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  September,  1810,  which 
day  continues  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Mexicans  as  the  anniversary  of 
their  Independenca 

To  follow,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  this  revolution,  would  lead 
us  too  far,  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  summary 
'  of  its  leading  events. 

Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castilla,  curate  of  the  village  of  Dolores,  in 
the  province  of  Guanajuato,  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  vast  anddwing 
design  of  shaking  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  of  restoring  his  country- 
men to  those  privil^es  of  which  no  people  can  ever  be  rightfully 
divested — the  right  of  governing  themselves.  Collecting  around  his 
standard  an  innumerable  mass  of  individuals,  chiefly  Indians,  armed 
with  pikes,  clubs,  spades,  pickaxes  and  other  ftgficultural  and  mining 
implements,  he  hastened  to  the  city  of  Guanajuato,  then  containing  a 
population  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  which  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  hailed  him  as  liberator  of  the  country.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  Colonel  Allende  and  Captain  Abazola,  but  was  compelled  to 
attack  the  Spanish  garrison,  which  made  a  most  determined  resistance, 
which  so  exasperated  his  followers,  that  all  the  Spaniards  fell  victims  to 
their  inconsiderate  fury,  and  were  slaughtered  to  the  war-cry  of  Slue* 
ran,  los  6facAu|?i9i^— death  to  the  Spaniards.  This  deplorable  eveni 
stained  the  fame  of  Hidalgo,  and  produced  a  reaction  against  the  revo- 
lution in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Neither  the  genius,  nor  the  pursuits  of  Hidalgo  se^n  to  have  quali- 
fied him  for  conducting  the  enterprise,  which  he  had  undertaken,  and 
neither  Hidalgo  nor  those  subordinate  to  him  in  command,  seemed  to 
comprehend  distinctly  the  object  for  which  they  fought,  or  to  have 
formed  any  rational  or  connected  plan  for  its  execution.  Their  war- 
cry  was  ^'Viva  la  Seitora  de  Chtadalupe^^ — Hail  to  the  Lady  of  Goa- 
dalupe,  (the  patron  sainjt  of  the  Mexicans,)  and  on  her  miraculous  pro^ 
tection  they  seemed  to  rely  much  more  than  on  their  own  strengdi  and 
ability. 

So  ardent,  however,  were  the  Mexicans  in  supporting  his  cause,  that 
after  taking  possession  of  several  towns  cm  the  road  to  Mexico^  E[idalgt> 
found  himself  at  Toluca,  within  twenty-two  miles  of  the  capital,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousemd  men.  Here  Tercuato  Turgillo  attempted 
to  arrest  his  progress,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  regulars* 
but  such  was  the  enthunasm  of  the  patriots,  many  of  whom  rushed  on 
the  can&ons  of  the  Spaniards  with  their  hats  befbre  them,  thinking 
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Ikereby  to  arrest  the  balls,  that  Tercuato,  after  committing  great 
slaughter,  was  compelled  to  retreat  on  Mexico. 

It  is  supposed,  that  if  Hidalgo  had  followed  up  his  success,  and 
inamediately  attacked  the  capital,  which  was  incapable  of  opposing 
reiifilance,  he  could  at  once  have  crushed  the  Spanish  power  and 
terminated  the  revolution.  Hidalgo,  however,  was  a  priest,  his  past 
life  had  been  employed  in  dispensing  those  charities,  which  render  the 
sacerdotal  functions  so  respectable.  Suddenly  transformed  into  a 
soldier,  his  heart  had  not  yet  acquired  that  sternness  and  indifference  to 
human  sufferings^  which  the  trade  of  war  usually  begets.  Thousands 
of  his  simple  followers  had  already  sacrificed  t]^eir  lives,  and  he  feared 
that  an.  attack  on  Mexico  would  lead  to  still  greater  bloodshed.  He 
therefore  retired  to  Aculco,  where  he  was  afterwards  attacked  and 
defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter  by  the  Spanish  General  Calleja.  After 
thia  disaster,  he  retreated  to  the  present  state  of  Jalisco,  where  another 
battle  was  fought  at  the  Puente  de  Calderon,  wherein  Hidalgo  lost 
eighteen  thousand  of  his  followers.  After  this  defeat,  he  attempted  to 
pmetrate  into  the  interior  provinces,  but  was  captured  and  executed  at 
Chihuahua,  on  the  27th  July,  1811. 

The  revolutionary  war  now  assmned  a  most  cruel  and  sanguinary 
aspect,  which  the  Mexican  historians  attribute  to  the  unexampled 
atrocities  of  the  Spanish  General,  Don  Felix  Calleja,  afterwards  created 
Count  of  Calderon  and  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  is  said  never  to  have 
granted  any  quarter  to  the  patriots,  and  in  Guanajuato  alone,  to  have  in 
cold  blood  cut  the  throats  of  fourteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
including  men,  women  and  children,  and  eyea  to  have  boasted  of  the 
exploit,  pretending  that  to  waste  powder  and  shot  on  such  a  rabble  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  soldier. 

Hidalgo  was  dead,  but  the  spirit  he  had  roused  survived  him,  and  hia 
place  was  supplied  by  various  chieftains  in  different  parts  of  the 
republia  Of  these,  Ignacio  Rayon,  the  curates  Morelos  and  Matamo- 
roi^  Yincente  Guerrero,  Xavier  Mina,  Nicolas  Bravo,  Manuel  Mier  y 
Teran  and  Guadalupe  Victoria  are  the  most  distinguished,  and  through 
th^  exertions,  after  ten  years  of  struggle,  and  innumerable  sufferings 
and  sacrifices,  the  Independence  of  Mexico  was  at  last  achieved  in  1821. 

Of  these  heroes,  all  however  did  not  live  to  see  the  glorious  termina- 
tion of  a  cause  they  had  so  gallantly  espoused,  and  their  fates  and 
fi>rtunes  were  widely  difter^it  Matamoros  and  Morelos,  who  united 
to  the  most  daring  courage,  considerabb  military  skill  and  sagacity^ 
were  both  made  prisoners  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution  and  idiot 
The  young  and  gallant  Mina  shared  the  same  fate  somewhat  later. 
Rayon,  Bravo  and  Mier  y  Teran  were  also  captured,  but  as  this  occurred 
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during  the  reign  of  Apodaca,  the  successor  of  Calleja,  their  lives  waie 
spared. 

Guadalupe  Victoria  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  for  years  in  the 
forests  and  caves  of  his  native  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  without  any  other 
'companioQs  than  the  vrild  animals  which  dwell  habitually  in  those 
fastnesses  of  nature. 

Vincente  Guerrero  alone  continued  active  operations  throughout  the 
whole  war,  and  neither  threats,  persuasion,  nor  the  most  tempting  oflbra 
of  wealth  and  distinction,  could  induce  hhn  to  sheathe  the  sword  he 
had  drawn  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  after  his 
junction  with  Iturbide,  he  at  last  effected  its  liberation. 

Don  Agustin  Iturbide,  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which 
modem  history  affords.  Bom  in  the  state  of  Michoacan  of  distin- 
guished and  wealthy  parents,  he  entered  while  yet  a  youth,  the  armieg 
of  the  oppressors  of  his  native  land,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage,  activity  and  cruelty  above  his  companions,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  general.  He  then  joined  the  patriots,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  independence  of  his  country,  which,  forgetting 
his  past  cruelty,  in  gratitude  for  his  recent  services,  raised  him  to  the 
highest  command.  Here,  rendered  giddy  by  his  elevation,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  actually  enjoyed  the  title  and  the 
power  attached  to  it  for  a  short  period,  when  his  empire  was  overthrown 
arid  he  was  banished.  After  languishing  in  exile  for  a  diort  time  he 
retumed  to  his  native  country,  where,  deceived  by  false  representatioost 
he  landed,  was  captured,  and  expiated  his  impmdence  with  hk  life,  al 
Padilla  in  the  state  of  Tanuuilipas,  in  July,  1824. 

With  the  appointment  of  Iturbide  to  the  chief  command,  in  1821, 
terminated  the  Mexican  Revolution,  for  although  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua,  opposite  Vera  Cruz,  continued  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards 
for  some  time  after  this  period,  they  were  virtually  expelled  from  the 
Mexican  territory,  in  which  they  never  afterwards  acquired  a  firm 
fixating. 

In  the  sketch  given  of  the  life  of  Iturbide,  we  have  already,  in 
anticipation,  given  an  episode  of  the  history  of  Mexico  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards,  which  occurred  exactly  three  hundred  years  after 
the  first  conquest  of  Cortes. 

After  the  death  of  Iturbide,  the  Mexicans  formed  themselves  into  a 
Federal  Republic,  of  which  the  constitution,  copied  almost  literally 
£rom  that  of  the  United  States,  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  (October, 
1824,  and  under  which  Guadalupe  Victoria  was  elected  first  President, 
and  installed  as  ^uch  on  the  first  of  January,  1825.     The  federal 
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foiiitkiition  was  not,  however,  adopted  without  much  oppoahioQ,  aii4' 
the  elemeuts  of  discord  which  had  been  silently  acquiring  force  broke 
out  in  open  revolts,  called  pronunciamentos,  or  gritos,  in  the  languago 
of  the  country,  shortly  after  the  installation  of  the  Presldait 

The  first,  was  that  of  Lobato  and  Stavoli«  which  bad  for  its  object  tp 
deprive  the  natives  of  Spain  of  all  public  employments ; 

The  second,  was  that  of  Padre  Arena,  against  the  Federation  and  in 
fiiTor  of  Centralism ;  and 

The  third,  headed  by  Bravo,  avowed  the  same  object,  but  was  soon 
suppressed  by  Querrero. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  administration  of  Victoria  passed  off  with  9omp 
degree  of  popularity,  and  he  was  permitted  to  finish  his  term  of  four 
years,  the  only  example  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  modem  Mexico, 

Daring  the  administration  of  Victoria  two  parties,  called  the  Escosesef 
and  Torkinos  divided  the  country.  In  their  origin,  they  were  mem* 
bers  of  separate  lodges  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons;  establ^hed 
according  to  different  rites,  but  in  the  sequel  they  became  hostile 
political  parties. 

Qomez  Pedraza,  an  Escoses,  was  elected  successor  of  Victoria,  by 
only  two  votes  over  his  opponent  Guerrero,  a  Yorkino, 

The  President  elect  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  take  his  seat,  a 
new  pronunciamento,  known  as  that  of  the  Acordada,  having  broken 
oat,  which  declared  his  election  null,  and  that  of  Guerrero  valid^ 
The  latter  was  accordingly  installed  as  President  the  first  of  January, 
1829.  But  he  was  hardly  warm  in  his  seat  ere  the  Vice  President, 
Bustamente,  organized  a  new  revolution  at  Jalapa,  which  enabled  him 
to  expel  Guerrero  from  the  country,  and  to  assume  the  reigns  of 
government.  Guerrero,  unable  to  live  remote  from  his  native  land, 
whose  cause  he  had  so  long  and  so  valiantly  defended,  returned  from 
exile,  was  captured  and  shot,  in  1831,  From  this  period  the  country 
remained  tranquil  until  1832,  when,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
expedition  under  Barradas,  Santa  Anna  pronounced  against  Bust^n 
mente,  and  compelled  him  to  retire;  whereupon  P^ra^a  was  recalled 
and  permitted  to  serve  out  the  remaining  four  months  of  the  term  for 
which  he  had  been  elected. 

In  183S,  Santa  Anna  was  elected  President,  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  while  occupying  that  station,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in^  overt 
turning  the  Federal,  and  establishing  the  Central  government,  prgan^ 
ixed  according  to  the  plan  of  Toluca,  in  1835. 

In  1836,  Barmgan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  government,  and  Santa 
Anna  took  command  of  tbe  Texan  expedition,  which  terminate  so 
disaatroosly  fi>r  his  fimi^  tn  the  meantime  Barragan  died^.and  Bua- 
lamente  was  elected  President,  in  1837.    Various  griioi  and  frmmi^ 
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eiamentos  then  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  none  of  which 
proved  successful,  except  that  of  Paredes  in  1841,  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  Tacubajra,  and  the  elevation  of  Santa  Anna  to 
the  provisional  Presidency.  This  wily  chieftain  was  not,  however, 
long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  power.  A  new  fronunciamtnto  soon 
broke  out,  which  deprived  him  of  his  power  and  made  him  prisoner, 
and  he  is  now,  it  is  said,  meditating  in  exile,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  new 
schemes  to  re-possess  himself  of  his  former  power.  Herrera  was  lately 
chief  or  President,  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  but  news  having  recently 
arrived  that  Paredes  was  at  the  head  of  a  new  pronunciamentOt  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  who  is  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office. 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  Mexico,  since  the 
revolution,  which  is  collected  from  the  best  and  most  authentic  sources, 
it  is  obvious,  that  she  changes  her  form  of  government  and  her  gov- 
ernors with  astonishing  facility.  These  &cts  presuppose  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  citizens,  the  chief  ends  of  all  governments, 
and  which  cannot  be  secured  midst  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  incessant 
and  bloody  conflicts  of  hostile  factions. 

The  causes  of  the  prevailing  confusion  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico, 
appear  to  be  the  following: —  ^ 

First — The  total  want  of  education  of  a  large  portion  of  \Sb 
inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

The  whole  population  of  Mexico  may  be  stated  in  round  nombers  at 
seven  millions ;  of  which  four  millions  are  Indians,  two  millions 
mestizos,  mulattos,  zambos,  &c,  usually  denominated  castes,  and  the 
remaining  million  are  whites. 

Of  the  Indians,  two  per  cent,  are  able  to  read,  say,  eighty  thousand ; 
and  of  the  remaining  three  millions  twenty  per  €ent,  equal  to  six 
hundred  thousand — ^making  a  total  of  less  than  one-tenA  of  the  whole 
population  capable  to  read. 

But  the  whites  do  in  point  of  fact  govern  the  country,  and  of  these, 
deducting  three-fourths  for  women  and  children,  there  remain  but  two 
hundred  and  fifly  thousand  who  can  take  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  affairs.  Of  these,  not  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  have  received  any 
species  of  education,  and  the  control  of  the  government  is  consequently 
in  the  hands  of  seventy-five  thousand,  or  at  most,  one  hundred  thousand 
individuals. 

Secondly. — The  existence  of  the  military  and  the  clergy,  both  of 
which  are  privileged  classes,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  Fueros,  which 
exempt  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country. 
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The  military  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  revolutiona  in  the  country,  and 
though  the  number  of  the  army  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  we  know, 
that  the  officers  exceed  ten  thousand,  and  that  complaints  have  often 
been  made  by  the  heads  of  government,  that  the  number  of  officers 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  soldiers. 

Thirdly. — The  entire  absence  of  a  body  of  professional  men,  mer»- 
chants,  mechanics,  farmers  and  planters,  whose  influence  could  selrrs 
as  a  counterpoise  te  that  of  the  army  and  clergy. 

Fourthly. — The  low  state  of  morals  already  existing  under  the  colo- 
mial  government,  where  venality  and  corruption  were  not  only  practiced 
but  tolerated,  and  which  the  perpetual  civil  wars  which  have  desolated 
the  country  for  the  laal  thirty-five  years  have  not  had  a  tendency  to 
improve. 

All  these  causes  must  be  removed  ere  Mexico  can  be  regenen^ed ; 
and  though  difficult,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  this,  for  the  Mexi- 
cans are  possessed  of  great  natural  capacities,  which  only  require 
proper  cuhivation  and  a  favorable  field  for  their  development,  to  enable 
them  to  attain  a  high  grade  of  intelligence. 

From  their  actual  condition  it  appears  to  us,  however,  that  they  are 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  establishm«iit  of  republican  institutions. 

Liberty,  personal,  political  and  social,  is  one  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  human  happiness,  the  hope  of  attaining  which  has  in  every  age 
glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  patriot  and  the  hero,  and  induced  him  to 
make  exertions  and  sacrifices,  which  no  other  principle,  save  that  of 
religion,  has  ever  succeeded  in  calling  forth:  nay,  the  love  of  rational 
libeny  approaches  nearer  to  that  lofty  feeling  with  which  we  approach 
the  Deity,  than  any  other  human  sentiment  or  affection.  It  is  predi- 
cated on  a  profound  knowledge  of  our  own  interest,  and  an  enlightened 
and  ardent  sympathy  for  the  wal&re  of  our  fellownnen,  which  necessa-' 
lily  presuppose  moral  worth  and  a  cultivated  intellect 

A  republican  form  of  govenmient,  which  is  this  liberty  in  action,  can 
^therefore  never  be  established  and  nnaintained,  except  among  a  virtuous 
and  intelligent  people:  for  it  requires  the  sacrifice  of  private  interest  to 
the  public  good,  the  suppression  and  control  of  individual  passions, 
when  their  expression  might  be  detrimental  to  the  community,  and 
above  all,  that  high  moral  and  mental  culture  which  enables  each  citi- 
zen to  sustain  his  part  in  the  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  the  nation 
of  which  he  is  a  m^oaber. 

Applying  this  standard  to  the  social  condition  of  the  Mexicans,  no 
one  who  judges  them  fkirly  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  different  from 
that  which  we  have  expressed  in  relation  to  their  present  fitness  and 
capacity  for  self-government. 

Providencp,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has  hid  the  future  from  our  ken, 
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and  the  conjectures  which  we  form  in  rehtkm  to  the  erenta  it  wiU  Mi^ 
forth,  rarely,  if  ever,  resemhle  the  reality.  We  shall,  therefore,  abstain 
from  all  prognostication  in  relation  to  the  future  &te  of  Mexico. 

Bounded  on  the  North  and  East  by  the  United  States,  which  are 
advancing  with  giant  strides  in  the  path  of  knowledge  and  civilization, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  our  example  will  not  be  productive  of  practical 
instruction,  and  lead  to  imitation  in  the  Mexican  states. 

Our  sister  republic  has  taken  her  rank  among  the  aoveieign  nations 
of  the  world  under  circumstances,  which  as  yet  have  not  enabled  her  to 
make  known  her  intrinsic  worth  or  to  develope  her  physical  and  intet> 
lectUal  resources.  She  requires  to  be  treated  with  indulgent  forbearance* 
especially  by  the  United  States,  which  are  much  her  smiors^  Aipd  which 
are  so  &r  before  her  in  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  prosperity. 

This  course  of  conduct  seems  to  us  not  only  required  by  the  generosity 
which  alwap  distinguishes  a  great  and  enlightened  nation ;  but  to  be 
likewise  dictated  by  true  policy;  since  it  will  preserve  in  die  great 
republican  fiunily  which  peoples  the  western  hemisphere,  an  important 
member,  whose  condition,  though  at  present  obscure,  will  in  all  proba* 
bility,  at  some  future  period,  be  as  i^lendid  as  our  own,  and  capable  to 
repay  us  tai-fold  the  friendship  we  extended  to  her  in  her  infancy* 
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-  Vanquished  nature  yields. 

Her  secrets  are  extorted." 

Yovps. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years,  the  extension  of  inductive  philasophy 
*  has  been  crowned  with  more  brilliant  vesults  than  accrued  from  all  the 
previous  labors  of  mankind.  In  all  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times,  or  of 
modem  either,  down  to  the  era  of  Lord  Bacon,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sparks  of  light  which  glittered  through  the  pages  of  reTelatioq» 
there  VTas  nothing  which  evidenced  the  mighty  powers  of  intellect, 
such  as  it  is  exhibited  to  us  now.  Bacon  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  new  worlds  and  a  new  man  to  inhabit  it  He  struck  off  the  shackles 
from  mind.  He  taught  men  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  act.  He 
pointed  out  a  pathway  to  science,  rugged  and  thorny  at  first,  but 
terminatmg  in  Elysian  fields  of  glory.  He  humbled  proud  intellect 
to  the  dust,  becaiise  he  knew  that  it  would  not  be  sullied  there.  He 
brought  Plito  from  the  clouds,  where  he  had  been  bewiiderunf  himaeli^ 
and  forbade  his  followers  to  soar 

"  To  the  empyreal  sphere, 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair." 
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fittt  ia  tarring,  down  the  old  vft/i&OM  whkh  hfd  kept  the  human  nee 
in  ignorance  and  in  bondage^  it  was  the  glorious  province  of  Bacon  to 
develope  the  true  system  of  human  effort,  the  system  not  of  vain  specu- 
lations and  theories,  bul  the  system,  as  one  of  his  ibilowers  has  termed 
it,  of  •*  fruits." 

And  what  are  these  fruits?  The  whole  empire  of  the  arts  and 
-aciences  already  exhibit  them.  What  has  not  been  done,  since  then,  to 
edead  the  empire  of  man  over  nature  1  What  was  done  before  1  Of 
wliat  advantage  had  philosophy  proved  in  practical  life?  Philosophy 
httd  scorned  the  humble  ways  of  men.  It  would  have  deemed  itself 
degraded,  to  intermingle  with  their  affairs.  The  sages,  "like  the  stars, 
wiere  wontfito  give  little  light,  because  they  were  so  higL"  Seneca 
was  indignant,  we  are  told  by  Macaulay,  becauae  the  philosopher 
Posidimious  "so  &r  forgot  himself  as  to  enumerate  among  the^umbler 
Uasamgs  which  mankind  owed  to  philotophyt  the  discovery  of  the 
ttfch,  and  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  metals."  It  was  throwing 
pearb  to  the  swine,  in  the  estimation  of  these  men,  for  the  philosopher 
to  descend  from  his  stilts  and  teach  the  multitude.  **  Let  the  wretches 
lake  care  of  themsdves  and  their  own  vile  ooncems."  Truth  never 
descended  from  heaven  for  such  as  they.  Truth  ean  only  be  reached 
by  the  Tery  oppoaite  qualities  to  those  which  they  possess.  She  can 
only  be  wooed  by  divine  contmnplation,  by  mortification  of  flesh,  by 
ahsdneoce  from  all  those  joys  and  cares  which  constitute  the  mere 
moftaL  These  were  the  arguments  and  doctrines  which  resuked  in 
Che  sapless,  lifeless  tree  of  ancient  philosophy. 

Lord  Bacon,  on  the  contrary,  asked  "fruit"  for  the  mass.  Locke 
asked  for  "fruit"  Newton,  La  Place,  LinnsBUs,  Lavoiaeur,  and  the 
hundred  others  who  have  been  great  in  science  within  the  period  of  a 
century,  have  all  be^  emplo^^ed,  with  their  whole  miiul  and  heart,  in 
producing  "fruit"  It  was  fruit  which  set  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  at  work 
on  his  sa£Bty  lamp.  It  was  fruit  which  directed  the  energies  of  Watt 
ia  his  engine.  The  whole  employment  of  experimental  or  inductive 
philosophy  has  been  to  arrive  at  truths  of  practical  value  in  directing 
the  concerns  of  human  life.  Condorcet,  in  the  enthusiastic  madness  of 
the  French  revolution,  supposed  that  the  fruits  of  science  would  even 
extend  human  life  indefinitely,  by  tho  removal  of  all  the  causes  which 
tend^  to  produce  death  1 

To  him  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  discovery  and  invention  in 
the  difibrent  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  scarcely  any  thing  now 
wiH  appear  to  be  impossible.  To  be  wise  in  matters  of  this  sort,  is  to 
learn  humility.    It  is  almost,  in  the  present  day,  as  some  of  the  old 
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theologians  argued — 'Uhis  is  impossible,  therefore  it  is  true!"  We 
cease  to  limit  the  powers  of  miad.  We  cease  to  draw  the  demarcation 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible.  We  say  with  the  chemisti  for 
example,  not  how  many  elements,  there  are  in  nature,  but  modestly 
affirm  how  many  there  are  at  least.  We  limit  not  what  man  may 
achieve,  nor  determine  what  is  beyond  his  reach.  For  us  it  is  sufficient 
to  contemplate  what  man  has  done. 

Had  we  searched  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  the  arts  ana 
sci^ices,  and  made  each  particular  achievement  the  object  of  severe 
investigation,  there  would  not  have  occurred,  we  think,  an  oliject  more 
justly  and  naturally  calculated  to  excite  the  emotions  which  have  been 
passing  through  our  mind,  then  the  Eleatro-Magnetic  Telegrof^ 
This  extraordinary  victory  over  the  powers  of  nature  has  not  a  paraUdi 
in  the  archives  of  discovery.  It  stands  alone  in  its  brilliancy,  and 
reflects  more  of  honor  upon  the  age  and  country  whick  gave  it  origai, 
than  has  been  derived  from  any  other  ot  the  results  of  physical  scienca. 
The  steam  engine,  which  has  been  so  long  the  wonder  of  mankind, 
and  which  is  hailed  as  the  miracle  of  human  skill  and  genius,  is  after 
all,  but  the  application  to  useful  pmrposes  of  those  powers  which  have 
been  applied  to  humbler  ones  in  every  age.  The  steam  engine  qspeais 
to  be  a  wonderful  result  of  combined  art  and  science;  we  consider  it 
such,  and  honor  its  projectors;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  reftiMS 
to  accord  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  possible,  and  of  the 
powers  and  resources  with  which  the  intellect  of  man  is  endowed. 
We  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  regard  the  electric  battery  in  ite 
adaptation  to  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  in  a  similar  point  of  view. 
There  is  something  so  gigantic  and  stupendous  in  its  results,  something 
so  far  beyond  all  the  conceptions  which  had  ever  entered  into  the  brain 
of  philosophy  before,  something  so  infinitely  higher  even  than  the 
achievement  which  was  thought  worthy  to  appear  in  the  epitaph  of 
Franklin — **  eripuit  ccdo  fulmen,^^  he  snatched  the  thunderbok  fk»m 
heaven!  The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  seizes  upon  the  lightning 
itself)  and  endows  its  flashes  with  intelligence.  It  bids  the  terrible 
slave  toil  in  the  empire  of  a  master.  It  harnesses  the  last  conquered 
rebel,  in  the  car  of  mind,  and  seizing  upon  the  reins,  bids  it  execute  its 
purposes  ten  thousand  miles  away  at  the  very  moment  they  are 
conceived.  The  speaking  lightning  has  no  limit  It  has  no  time.  It 
•flashes  from  either  pole  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  in  an  interval  which 
a  superior  being  only  could  compute. 

We  have  essayed  to  describe  this  extraordinary  invention  which 
Professor  Morse  has  the  honor  of  having  presented  to  America  and  to 
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the  worlA  We  shall  endeavor  to  trace  its  progress  and  show  th^ 
extent  of  its  present  application  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  also 
the  destinies  which  are  likely  to  attend  it  in  the  future. 

The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  whether  we  consider  it  as  it  came 

from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morse  or  as  its  improrement  has  heen  suggested 

\>Y  Mr.  Page,  depends  upon  the  power  of  different  substances  when 

Inroiight  into  contact  to  develope  electricity.     In  this  it  is  as  simple  as 

^e  principle  of  the  steam  engine,  which  is  resolvable  into  the  power  of 

contraction  and  expansion  which  water  possesses  at  a  high  tempera^ 

tare.     The  science  of  galvanism,  which  is  but  yet  in  its  earliest  in&ncy, 

fiimishes  the  groimd  work  and  the  essential  condition  of  the  telegraph. 

The  propcflrty  of  the  galvanic  current  which  induces  it  to  travel  over 

Snm  wire,  is  an  indispensable  condition.     Discovery  has  not  paused^ 

however,  with  the  mere  use  of  wire.     The  galvanic  current  will,  to  a 

eertain  extent,  admit  even  the  earth  as  a  substitute.     Galvanic  currents 

—and  heK  amazement  is  the  natural  feeling — galvanic  curreiits  will 

travel  from  each  extremity  of  a  vnre,  meet  and  pass  each  other  in  their 

opposite  progress,  without  sustaining  any  interruption.    But  more  than 

all,  and  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon,  galvanic  currents  leap 

fipom  hank  to  bank  of  a  river  without  the  intervantion  of  cord  or  con^ 

dootcNT.     Upon  these  &ct8  and  principles  depend  the  brilliant  application 

of  the  TelegrapL 

The  principles  of  this  instrument  are  so  simple,  that  they  may  be 
eompiehended  by  anyone  who  will  give  a  moment  to  the  subject    A 
common  galvanic  battery  is  a  thing  &miliar  enough  to  most  persons, 
and  10  capable  of  sending  electrical  currents  through  wires  whatever 
laay  be  their  length.      These  wires  are  made  to  terminate  at  the 
oxtremities  of  a  bar  of  iron,  which  then  becomes,  of  course,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  "charged."    A  bar  of  iron  charged  with  electricity 
or  magnetism  in  this  way,  it  is  also  common  knowledge,  will  attract 
another  bar,  and  continue  its  grasp  upon  it  whilst  the  electrical  influ- 
ence continues.     Disturb  the  influence,  and  the  attracted  bar  is  at  once 
released  and  &lb.    This  second  bar  performs  the  work  of  the  Tele- 
graph.   Attracted  or  repelled,  as  the  electricity  operates  or  ceases  to 
operate  upon  the  wires,  it  produces  a  motion  which  may  be  applied  to 
practical  purposes.     The  mdividual  who  has  command  of  the  electrical 
fluid  or  cnrroit,  whatever  may  be  his  distance,  has  command,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  then  of  the  bar  with  which  it  communicates,  and  may 
regulate  all  its  motions  to  suit  his  pleasure.    If  this  bar  were  connected 
with  a  steel  point  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  might  make  such  impressions 
upon  the  sheet  of  paper  as  suited  him.    He  might  puncture  it  in  one 
point  or  two,  or  three,  or  any  number  of  points;  he  might  inscribe  it 
with  Unes,  and  all  of  this  by  his  control  of  the  electrical  battery  before 
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Jiim.  He  could  attribute  to  tbeee  points,  let  of  poiota,  or  lines,  alpha* 
betical  values  which  would  render  them  capable  of  translation  into 
intelligible  language  in  a  moment  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  whal 
Professor  Morse  has  done,  but  simple  iOb  it  is,  we  repeat  our  obsenration. 
it  is  the  most  magnificent  effort  of  the  mind  of  man. 

One  of  the  earliest  practical  applications  of  the  Telegraph  was  mada 
in  May,  1844,  when  the  Democratic  Convention  was  in  session  in 
Baltimore,  and  its  proceedings  were  reported,  as  they  occurred,  at 
Washington.  The  same  line,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Morse,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  operated  during  eight  months,  day  and 
night,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  without  being  interrupted 
altogether  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours.  The  two  principal  disfcor- 
bances  were  a  fire  in  Baltimore,  which  destroyed  one  of  the  posts,  and 
the  fiill  of  a  tree  across  the  wires.  These  accidents  were  remedied 
soon  enough  for  the  Telegraph  to  give  the  first  notice  of  them. 

Mr.  Morse  mentions  the  following  instance  of  the  practicability  of 
his  Telegraph: — 

"  In  October,  a  deserter  from  the  United  States  ship  Pennsylvania, 
lying  at  Norfolk,  who  had  also  defrauded  the  purser  of  the  ship  of  somo 
$600  or  $700,  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Baltimore.  The  purser 
called  at  the  telegraph  office  in  Washington,  stated  his  case,  and 
wished  to  give  notice  in  Baltimore,  at  the  same  time  ofiering  a  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  culprit  The  name  and  description  of  tho 
ofiender's  person,  with  the  ofier  of  the  reward,  were  sent  to  Baltimore^ 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  warrant  was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice 
for  his  arrest;  and,  in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  purser  pre- 
ferred his  request  at  Washington,  it  was  announced  from  Baltimore  by 
the  telegraph,  '  The  deserter  is  arrested;  he  is  in  jaiL  What  shall  bo 
done  with  him?' " 

A  game  of  drafts  was  played  upon  the  instrument  by  two  individuals 
at  Washington  and  Baltimore,  with  the  facility  of  players  at  the  same 
table.  So  independent,  too,  was  the  telegraph  of  all  questions  of  storm 
and  darkness,  that  on  an  intensely  dark  night  in  December,  with  tor- 
rents  of  rain  and  storms  of  wind,  "it  seemed  more  than  ordinarily 
m3rsterious,  to  see  a  company  around  arable  in  a  warm  retired  chamber 
on  such  a  night  in  Washington,  playing  a  game  of  chess  with  another 
company  similarly  mtuated  in  Baltimore— 4he  darkness,  the  rain  and 
the  wind  being  no  impediment  to  instantaneous  communication." 

With  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  wonderful  influence  to  overleap 
rivers,  without  the  intervention  of  artificial  conductors.  Professor  Moras 
tells  us  that  in  1842,  having  to  make  some  experiments  between  Go- 
vernor's Island  and  Castle  Garden,  near  New  York,  a  vessel  acci- 
dentally spoiled  his  experiment,  by  drawing  up  on  her  anchor  put 
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*Gf  his  wire.  In  the  mortification  of  fiiilare,  sleep  fled  from  bis  eye-  W 
lids;  and  whilst  tossing  upon  his  pillow,  the  thought  was  suggested, 
that  even  water  might  be  made  the  yehicle  of  communication.  It  was 
the  Eordca  of  Archimedes;  the  experiment  succeeded  beyond  all 
expectation ;  and  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Havre  de  Grace,  a  mile 
wide^  famished  the  means  of  deciding  it 

Preparations  are  now  being  extensively  made  to  introduce  the  tele* 
§7aph  into  every  part  of  the  United  States.  A  company  was  organized 
last  spring  to  construct  a  continuous  line  from  Washington  to  New 
York.  The  part  of  it  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  com- 
-pl^ed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  miles,  on  which  the  posts  only 
areyetps^up.  The  remaining  portion,  from  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more, will  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible  despatch. 

Another  company  charged  itself  with  a  line  from  New  York  to 
Bofialo,  and  the  whole  distance  from  Albany  to  that  place  is  nearly 
completed  with  two  wires.  The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  and  income  of  such  a 
line: — 

Difltanoe  from  Baffalo  to  Now  York, 437  mile*.        * 

OMtofconstmction  |1S0  per  mile,  is |85,860 

Same  amoimt  of  itock  inued  to  patentees, 85,860     « 

♦  171,720 

Interest  on  that  eum  is |12,020 

Repairs,  superintendents  and  operators 10,000 

122,020 
After  paying  all  expenses  and  interest  on  the  capital,  there  is  left,  cal* 

colating  the  income  at  f  140  a  day  for  300  days,  throwing  out  Sun- 
days and  the  odd  days  for  contingencies,  whole  amount |42,000 

Deduct  for  repairs,  superintendence  and  operators 10,000 

132,000 
Or  about  20  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital  inyested. 

Income  estimated  as  follows: — 

75  Bankers,  2s.  a  day,  is |18  75 

40  Insurance  Companies,  at  2s 10  00 

39  Daily  Papers  at  Bs : 33  00 

100  Weekly  Papers  at  2s 25  00 

37  Transportation  Companies  at  2s 9  25 

60  Brokers  at  15  cents  a  day , 9  00 

40  Flouring  Mills  at  28 10  00 

Poliee,  embracing  New  York,  Baffalo,  and  intermediate  places,  eay 5  00 

Travelers 10  00 

Merchants  and  other  business  men ...• 10  00 

^'.  $140  00 
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An  arrangemeiit  was  accomplidied  ia  Novos^r,  1845,  for  the  coBr 
struction  of  a  line  from  New  York  to  Boston,  the  holes  of  which  it  was 
said  some  time  ago,  were  dug  as  &r  as  Springfield,  if  not  farther,  and 
the  posts  were  up  on  a  greater  part  of  the  distance.  This  line  is,  ia 
all  probability,  finished  by  now.  We  exhibit  the  following  table  of 
charges  upon  it: — 

Tariff  of  charget  fbr  traotmitting  a  communication  of  fifteen  words,  or  lew 
number,  by  New  York  and  Boaton  Telegraph  ABeeoiation. 

I 


s 

QQ 

1 

• 

• 

• 
• 
• 

< 

s 

Bridgeport.. 

r 

r 

• 

10 

15 

15 

15 

16 

u 

Ml. 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

10 

.. 

10 

10 

10 

15 

10 

10 

•» 

10 

10 

U 

15 

10 

10 

-— 

10 

15 

15 

10 

10 

10 

— — 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 

10 

— 

Boston „ 

Worcester 10 

Springfield 15 

Hartford 15 

New  Haven 15 

Bridgeport 15 

New  York 25 

RtUe, — ^The  angle  of  the  two  places  brought  into  correspondence,  indicate 
the  amount  of  charge. 

For  every  addition  of  ten,  or  a  less  number  of  words,  add  to  the  oharge,  &fm 
cents. 

In  all  communications,  the  name  of  the  sender,  the  address  of  the  communi- 
cation, and  the  necessary  directions  of  the  sender  for  the  disposition  of  it,  will 
be  gratis. 

The  work  on  this  line  is  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  finished 
between  New  Haven  and  Boston  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  a  line  was  projected  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh  and  St  Louis,  with  a  branch  to  Lake  Erie. 
Money  to  extend  it  to  Pittsburgh  has  been  raised.  From  Harrisburg  to 
Lancaster  is  finished,  and  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  Philadelphia  is  in 
rapid  progress. 

From  Buffalo  to  Lockport,  thirty-eight  miles  are  in  successful 
operation. 

From  Boston  to  Lowell,  twenty-five  miles,  a  line  is  nearly  completed. 
Various  lines  are  in  course  of  construction  in  the  states  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  of  which  we  may  particularly  mention  those 
leading  down  to  the  ofHng  from  the  harbors  of  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Boston. 

A  grand  route  is  contemplated  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans, 
operations  upon  which  will  soon  be  undertaken.  A  writer  upon  the 
subject,  however,  remarks : — 

**  The  arrangement  for  sending  an  agent  South,  to  push  forward  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  extension  from  Washington  to  Ne^jOrleans,  has 
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not  yet  been  consummated,  and  there  is  some  doubt  if  it  will  be  done  at 
o&ce.  There  is  a  strong  disposition  here  among  the  Telegraph  people 
to  make  the  line,  bat  still  the  parties  seem  disposed  to  hold  back  until 
the  New  Tork  and  Boston  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  lines  are 
in  operation,  and  the  practical  results  of  a  long  line  between  important 
cities  are  ascertained.  To  what  extent  the  commercial  interests  are 
going  to  use  this  me&od  of  communication,  is  still  a  matter  of  theory, 
and  althoogh  the  stockholders  of  those  lines  are  very  sanguine  of  the 
profits  of  their  enterprise,  yet  they  can  approach  Southern  capitalist 
with  more  confidence,  if  they  can  show  them  a  large  and  profitable 
employment  of  the  Northern  lines.  The  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia 
line  is  completed  from  this  city  to  Somerrille,  about  seventy  miles,  and 
has  been  tested.  From  Philadelphia  this  way  a  portion  is  also  in 
operation.  The  gap  is  about  thirty  miles,  which  has  the  posts  and 
wires  up,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  tried.  By  the  first  of  February, 
the  New  York  and  Boston  line  will  be  connected  by  the  magnetic 
wires." 

"We  encounter,"  says  Amos  Kendall,  Esq.,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  our  information  upon  the  subject,  "some  unfore- 
seen difficulties,  and  have  been  much  disappointed  by  erroneous 
estimates  as  to  the  time  requisite  to  build  these  lines;  but  nothing  has 
occurred  to  shake  the  perfect  confidence  entertained  as  to  the  practica- 
bility and  profit  of  this  great  enterprise." 

In  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  telegraph  to  convey  "a  given 
amount  of  information  in  a  given  time,"  it  has  been  stated,  that  nearly 
a  whole  column  of  a  large  newspaper  was  transmitted  in  thirty  min- 
utes, more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  transcribed  by  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Morse  enters  into  a  calculation  to  show  the  relative  advantages 
on  the  score  of  economy  and  efficiency,  of  the  telegraphic  system,  as  it 
prevails  in  Europe  and  this  country.  It  appears  that  England,  for  the 
use  of  a  "semiphore"  telegraph  between  London  and  Portsmouth, 
seventy-two  miles,  working  at  the  average  rate,  for  three  years,  of  only 
four  hours  a  day,  expended  the  sum  of  $15,118  per  annum.  It  also 
appears  that  the  French  telegraphic  system  has  bc^n  carried  to  greater 
extent  and  perfection  than  any  other  in  the  world.  That  there  are  five 
great  lines  radiating  from  Paris: — 

The  Calaifl  line,  from  Paris  to  Calais, 152  miles. 

The  Strasbourg  line,  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg, 255      ^ 

The  Brest  line,  from  Paris  to  Brest, 325      ** 

The  Toulon  tine,  fh)m  Paris  to  Toulon,. 317      «< 

The  Bayenne  line,  from  Paris  to  Bayomie, 425     «* 

1474  miles. 
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This  system  is  an  annivil  expense  to.  the  French  govenunent  of 
$202,000,  and  like  the  English,  is  unavailable  for  practical  purposes 
the  greater  part  t)f  the  line.  The  American  Magnetic  Telegraph,  on 
the  contrary^  is  always  ready  for  service,  and  may  be  maintained  at  a 
much  less  expense,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement: — 

'*  The  French  telegraph  requires,  for  the  distance  of  1,474  miles,  no 
less  than  519  stations— averaging  one  for  about  every  three  mil«. 
The  number  of  stations  of  the  magnetic  telegraph*  on  the  contrary,  is 
optional.  The  two  stations— one  only  at  Baltimore  and  one  at  Wash- 
ington-'-^how  that  they  may  be  at  least  40  miles  apart ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  from  experiments  that  have  been  made,  that  100  miles,  or 
even  500  miles,  would  give  the  same  results.  In  the  maintenance, 
dlierefore,  of  stations,  the  magnetic  telegraph  would  require  but  fifteai 
stations,  (assuming  that  100  miles  is  the  utmost  limit  of  transmission 
between  two  stations,  which  is  not  probable;)  while  the  French  requires 
519  for  the  same  distance.  When  to  this  are  added  the  facts,  that  the 
magnetic  telegraph  is  at  all  times  available,  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  irrespective  of  weather ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the  visual 
telegraphs,  it  communicates  more  than  a  hundred  fold  the  quantity  of 
intelligence  in  the  same  time ;  that  it  is  originally  constructed  at  a  less 
cost,  all  things  considered ;  that  it  is  maintained  for  less  ;•  and  that  it  is 
capable,  by  a  rate  of  charges  for  transmitting  intelligence,  not  only  of 
defraying  all  its  expenses,  but,  if  desired,  of  producing  a  revenue— we 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that,  when  these  great  advantages  are  fully 
understood,  the  system  will  receive  that  attention  from  the  Government 
which  its  intrinsic  public  importance  demands." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  taken  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  American  Government,  and  that  so  powerful  an  instrnment 
for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  to  every  portion  of  an  immense 
country,  will  meet  with  the  fiivor  it  so  richly  merits.  We  are  not  sure 
if  the  Government  has  the  right  to  establish  the  mail  monopoly,  that  it 
has  not  the  right  to  establish  the  telegraphic.  Whether  or  not,  however, 
it  is  most  expedient  for  this  course  to  be  adopted,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  control  of  private  enterprise,  we  are 
unprepared  at  this  moment  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  The  subject  will 
no  doubt  be  acted  on  by  Congress,  as  it  has  been  suggested  in  the  late 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  Mr.  Morse  has  not  been  wanting 
in  urging  it  upon  their  attention. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  subject,  however,  which  has  not  been  suffi* 
ciently  attended  to,  and  that  is  its  connection  with  the  national  defence& 
Mr.  Morse  makes  a  remark  upon  diis  head,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude our  sheet :— 
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**  But  when  all  that  transpires  of  public  intereet  at  New  Orleans,  at 
St  Louis,  at  Pittsburgh,  at  Cincinnati,  at  Buffalo,  at  Utica,  at  Albany,  at 
Portland,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Boston,  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  at 
Baltimore,  at  Washington,  at  Norfolk,  at  Richmond,  at  Charleston,  at 
Savannah,  and  at  all  desired  intermediate  points,  shall  be  simultaneously 
known  in  each  and  all  these  places  together-— when  all  the  agents  of 
the  Govemroent  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  in  instantaneous  com* 
munieation  with  head-quarters — when  the  several  departments  can  at 
once  learn  the  actual  existing  condition  of  their  r^cnotest  agencies,  and 
transmit  at  the  moment  their  necessary  orders  to  meet  any  exigency — 
then  will  some  estimate  be  formed  both  of  the  powers  and  advantages 
of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph." 


Art.    IV.— commercial   POLITY   OF  THE   ANCIENTS   AND 

MODERNS. 

Thb  lawHoaerchant,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  first  legal 
writers  of  the  present  age,  consists  of  certain  principles  of  equity  and 
usages  of  trade  which  general  convenience  and  a  common  sense  of 
justice  have  established  to  regulate  the  dealings  of  merchants  and  mari- 
ners in  all  the  commercial  countries  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
law-merchant,  says  another,  is  a  branch  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  isi 
regularly  and  constantly  adhered  to.  The  usage  of  merchants  is 
alluded  to  in  sacred  writ  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  upwards  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  before  that  of  Christ. 

In  the  present  article  we  design  exhibiting  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  various  systems  of  commercial  law  which  have  been  admitted  and 
are  now  admitted  to  a  general  authority  amongst  the  different  trading 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  earliest  maritime  regulations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
are  those  which  were  formed  by  the  Rhodians,  a  people  who,  nearly 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  had  attaint  to  great  influ- 
ence and  power.  This  body  of  laws  were  received  amongst  the  different 
nations  of  antiquity  with  a  respect  bordering  upon  veneration.  They 
we^  received  at  Athens  and  throughout  the  iBgean  and  Mediterranean 
Seas.  The  Emperor  Augustus,  at  Rome,  admitted  them  to  the  highest 
authority  in  the  empire ;  and  his  successor,  Antoninus,  observed,  in 
relation  to  a  question  ke  was  called  upon  to  solve,  that  it  ought  to  be 
decided  by  the  Rhodian  laws,  which  were  of  paramount  authority  in  ' 
such  cases.  The  Romans  digested  the  fragments  which  remained  of 
these  laws  in  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Pandects^  and  all  that  we  know  of 
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them  now  is  to  be  foiHid  there.  The  existing  collection  of  laws  eotided 
Rhodian  Laws,  are  admitted  as  genuine  by  some  of  the  first  ciyilianSi 
and  denied  by  others. 

The  Athenians,  taught  by  Themistocles,  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  profession  of  merchandise 
was  honorable  iu  Greece.  Tkete  were  numerous  laws  relative  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  merchants,  enacted,  and  a  particular  institution  at 
Athens  took  cognizance  of  contracts  and  controversies  between  mer- 
chants and  mariners. 

The  Romans  had  few  sympathies  for  anything  but  military  empire. 
A  decree  in  their  code,  we  are  told  by  Chancellor  Kent,  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  commerce,  as  adapted  only  to  plebeians.  Cicero 
regarded  commerce  as  "inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  masters  of 
the  world."  The  maritime  ordinances  of  the  Romans  were  derived 
mostly  from  those  of  Rhodes,  and  they  occupy  but  a  very  meagre 
portion  of  the  body  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  prior  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  there  existed  a  different  state  of  afiairs 
among  the  Romans.  A  treaty  is  mentioned,  which  they  formed  with 
Carthage  about  that  time.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Roman  merchants 
were  to  have  free  access  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Carthage,  and  the  western 
part  of  Africa.  Kent,  after  going  into  a  rather  detailed  examination  of 
the  principles  of  Roman  maritime  law,  as  derived  from  (he  laws  of 
Rhodes,  discovers  how  greatly  the  maritime  codes  of  the  modems  are 
indebted  to  the  enlightened  policy  and  cultivated  science  of  the  Roma& 
lawyers.  The  spirit  of  equity,  says  he,  in  all  its  purity  and  simplicity, 
seems  to  have  pervaded  those  ancient  institutions 

We  pass  over  that  period  which  intervened  between  the  removal  of 
the  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  and  its  final  destruction  several 
hundred  years  after.  Little  is  there  furnished  by  this  period  in  any 
respect  worthy  of  our  attention. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Amalphians,  a  free  people  of  Italy, 
formed  the  first  modem  code  of  maritime  laws  which  existed.  Its 
authority  was  maintained  for  a  long  period  among  the  Italian  states, 
and  declined  only  with  the  decline  of  the  republic.  The  existence  of 
such  a  code  as  the  Amalphilan,  however,  has  been  called  into  question 
by  many.  « 

Not  long  after  this  period,  that  celebrated  commercial  system  known 
as  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  came  into  existence.  History  has  not 
settled  the  question  to  whom  the  world  is  inctebted  for  a  system  so 
admirable  and  perfect  The  Spaniards  lay  claim  to  the  honor,  wad  main- 
tain it  with  all  the  argument  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  Italians 
are  ready  to  prove  that  it  was  the  growth  of  the  principles  which  pre- 
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ytSai  among  thdr  free  republics,  and  were  first  acknowledged  at  Pisa. 
Mr.  Lester,  our  Consul  at  Genoa,  labors  to  maintain  the  Italian  origin. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Pisans  had  a  code  which  was  composed  of  the 
maritime  statutes  of  the  Pisan  republic,  enacted  during  successive  cen- 
turies, and  that  this  code  gave  origin  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Con$olatB  del  Mare,  In  fact,  says  he,  it  was  not  only  the  basis  of 
that  code,  but  it  constituted  the  body  of  the  code  itself.  The  statutes  of 
PJaa,  he  tells  us,  were  published  in  Rome  in  1075;  vwere  adopted  in< 
1 1 11  at  Acre;  in  1 1 12  at  Majorca;  1 162  at  Marseilles ;  1 190  at  Rhodes ; 
1215atyemce;  1224  in  the  Germanic  States;  1225  in  Sicily;  1250 
it  Nantes,  and  1262  at  Constantinople.  McCulloch  thinks  it  certain 
tliat  the  Cotuolato  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Barcelona,  in  1502, 
agnd  that  the  early  French  and  Italian  editions  are  translations  from  the 
Catalan  tongue. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  determined  on  in  relation  to  the  national 
origin  of  the  Consetato,  there  can  be  no  que^on  as  to  its  great  value 
and  importance.  It  exerted  the  largest  influence  upon  the  j  ur isprudence 
and  intercourse  of  the  middle  ages,  and  tended  as  much  as  any  thing 
else  to  bring  about  a  correct  standard  of  justice.  *'  The  marine  laws  of 
ItaXjy  Spain,  France  and  England,  were  greatly  afiected  by  its  influ- 
efice,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  maritime  ordinances.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  authentic  and  venerable  monument  extant  of  the 
commercial  usages  of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  among  the  people 
who  were  concerned  in  the  various  branches  of  ibe  MediterraneaD 
Irade."* 

The  next  sptem  of  marine  jurisprudence,  in  the  order  of  time,  is 
that  which  appears  under  the  title  of  the  laws  of  Oleron,  About  the 
origin  of  these  institutes,  a  great  war  has  been  waged  by  the  lawyers  of 
France  and  England.  On  the  part  of  the  French,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
laws  of  Oleron  were  compiled  by  Clueen  Eleanor,  Dutchess  of  Ghil- 
eone,  in  the  language  of  Gascony,  and  that  her  son,  Richard  I.  of 
England,  only  adopted  and  enlarged  this  collection.  The  English,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  that  Edward  was  the  original  author  of  the 
whole  of  it  Chancellor  Kent  is  amused  to  observe  the  zeal  with 
which  Azuni  Boucher  and  Boulay  Paty  engage  in  the  contest,  insisting, 
as  they  term  it,  that  the  pretension  of  such  men  as  Selden  and  Blackstone 
was  founded  on  a  desire  to  flatter  the  English  nation,  and  deprive  the 
French  of  the  glory  of  the  composition  of  those  nautical  ordinances. 

Without  reference  to  the  dispute,  we  go  to  the  merits  of  the  question. 
The  laws  of  Oleron  have  ever  had  the  greatest  weight.  "  I  call  them," 
says  a  great  civilian,  **th^  laws  of  Oleron,  not  but  that  they  are  pecu- 

*  ni  Kent,  p.  10. 
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liarly  enough  English,  bemg  long  tince  incorporated  into  the  cnstons 
and  statutes  of  our  admiralties;  but  the  equity  of  them  is  so  great,  and 
the  use  and  reason  of  them  so  general,  that  they  are  known  and  receiyed 
all  the  world  over  by  that  rather  than  by  any  other  name."* 

In  the  year  1288;  was  compiled  in  the  city  of  Wishury,  a  body  of  laws 
which  has  ever  since  been  admitted  as  high  authority  by  commercial 
nations.  These  laws  are  said  to  have  governed  on  the  Baltic  with  the 
same  force  that  those  of  Oleron  did  in  England  and  France,  and  that 
the  Consolato  did  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

The  great  confederation  of  Hanse  Towns  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  their  intercourse  ivitfa 
Grangers,  as  well  as  that  which  existed  between  themselves.  In  a  Con- 
vention at  Lubec,  in  1614,  they  promulgated  a  code,  the  principles  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  were  derived  from  the  laws  of  Oleron  and 
those  of  Wisbury. 

The  celebrated  Ordinance  of  the  Marme,  adopted  1681,  in  France, 
eclipses,  in  the  opinion  of  aU  commercial  writers  and  jurists,  every  other 
-system  of  a  previous  date.  Every  writer  has  been  lavish  with  praises, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  with  many  when  the  subject  is 
broached.  Lord  Tenterjlen  would  not  apologise  for  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  it.  They  are  references,  said  he,  made  to  the  maritime  code 
of  a  great  commercial  nation,  which  has  attributed  much  of  its  national 
prosperity  to  that  code — a  code  composed  in  the  reign  of  a  politic 
prinoe,  under  the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  minister ;  by 
laborious  and  learned  persons,  who  selected  the  most  valuable  principles 
of  all  the  maritime  laws  then  existing ;  and  which  in  matter,  manner 
and  style,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  apts  of  legislation  that  ever  was 
promulgated. 

The  French  Ordinance  of  Marine  owes  its  origin  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  distinguished  ministers,  particularly  Colbert ;  bi^  the  immediate 
authors  of  it  are  unknown.  Valin  supposes  that  its  principles  were 
derived  from  the  Rhodians,  from  the  Roman  Law,  the  Consolato^  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  judgments  of 
Oleron,  the  ordinances  of  Wisbury  and  the  Teutonic  Hanse,  the  insur- 
ance codes  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  the  Guidon  and  French  ordin- 
fmces  prior  to  1660. 

Neither  England  nor  America  have  ever  solemnly  enacted  a  code  of 
maritime  law.     The  jurisprudence  of  those  countries  upon  all  questions 
arising  out  of  the  law  merchant,  is  determined  on  the  principles  of  the 
different  foreign  codes,  ancient  and  modern,  we  have  been  enumerating. 
Numerous  private  treatises  on  commercial  law  are  referred  to  as 
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audiorky  in  both  countrie^i  particnlarly  those  of  Malynes,  Beawes, 
Millar,  Park,  Marshall,  Abbptt,  Chitty,  Holt,  aod  Chancellor  Kent, 
whoae  admirable  work  has  fumiahed  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  wit^ 
many  of  our  beta  and  references. 

English  and  American  lawyers  look,  however,  in  questions  of  fi 
coqunercial  cbaracteri  to  the  high  authority  of  cases  which  have  been 
adjudged  in  their  courts,  Lords  Mansfield  £ind  Stowell  on  the  English 
boichi  have  made  a  series  of  brilliant  decisions  on  merchant  and  marine 
law,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  English  reports.  **  They 
will  be  contemplated,"  says  Mr,  Marshall,  **  with  applause  and  venera? 
tioQ,  as  long  as  depth  of  learning,  soundness  of  argument,  enlightene4 
wisdom  «n4  the  chaste  beauties  of  elcxjuence  hold  imy  pli^ce  in  th^ 
ffUmatiim  of  mankind." 

Maritime  law,  says  i^nt,  can  now  b^  studied  in  the  adjudged  cases 
with  nt  least  as  much  profit,  and  with  vastly  more  pleastpre,  than  in  th^ 
dry,  forma],  didactic  treatises  and  ordinances  professedly  devoted  to  the 
science.  The  doctrines  are  there  reasoned  out  at  large,  ai|d  practicaHy 
applied.  The  arguments  at  the  bar,  and  the  opinions  from  the  bench, 
are  intermingled  with  the  gravest  reflections,  the  most  scrupulous 
nprality,  the  soundest  policy,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  th^ 
yario«i9  topics  that  copcern  the  great  social  interests  of  mankind. 


Aar.  V,--CrgJES  OF  THE  VAJiLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSHTI  AND  OKIQ. 

The  growth  of  the  various  pities  which  scatter  themselves  through- 
out the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  has  been  so  rapid  and 
extraordinary,  as  scarcely  to  be  credited  by  those  whose  minds  hav^ 
heen  educated  in  other  sections  of  the  world.  We  may  suppose  if  the 
same  ratio  of  increase  is  preserved,  that  in  progress  of  time  towns  and 
pities  will  rear  themselves  among  us  which  will  vie  in  populousness 
with  those  of  Asiatic  clime^.  If  the  West  continues  its  rapid  progress 
ipr  the  next  fifty  years  unabated,  and  the  same  proportion  of  populatioii 
at  the  e^^piration  of  that  period  reside  in  cities,  it  has  been  computed  by 
an  intelligent  writer,  that  there  will  be  at  least  twenty  cities  westward 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  with  a  population  of  half  a  million  qf 
human  beings  each.  If  such  a  thought  as  thi^  does  not  awake  in  oqr 
bosoms  true  conceptions  of  the  prospective  greatness  of  our  country, ' 
we  know  not  what  will. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Review,  we  sketched  the  rise 
imd  progress  of  New  Orieans  in  wealth  and  opulence.     In  the  present 
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number  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  many  of  those  cities 
which  have  been  and  are  still  contributing  to  enrich  the  great  emporium 
of  the  West,  and  with  it  enrich  the  commerce  of  the  whole  nation.  • 

We  begin  with  Natchez.*  In  1719,  Bienville,  governor  of  the 
French  province  of  Louisiana,  established  a  fort  on  the  site  which  is 
now  occupied  by  this  town.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  beautiful  then  to 
the  eye,  well  adapted  for  trade,  and  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Natchez 
tribe  of  Indians.  As  early  as  1721,  some  evidences  of  civilization  were 
to  be  marked  in  the  vicinity.  The  fort  was  surrounded  by  farms  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  provisions,  indigo  and  tobacco.  The  infant  settlers 
provoked  by  their  encroachment  the  retribution  of  the  savage,  who 
succeeded  in  extirpating  the  thriving  seats  of  Yazoo  and  Natchez. 
This  injury  was,  however,  ptmished  soon  after  by  the  French  settlers, 
with  a  severity  seldom  surpassed.  In  1823,  Natchez  had  a  population 
of  700.  In  1843,  the  total  population  was  estimated  at  above  six  thou- 
sand, and  the  trade  in  cotton  reached  annually  to  50,000  bags.  The 
place  presents  a  handsome  appearance  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  distant  285  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

YicESBURo  is  elevated  on  a  hill  between  one  and  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  high  water  mark  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  population  is  about 
3500,  and  its  trade  in  cotton  between  70  and  80,000  bags.  Several 
railroads  have  their  terminus  at  this  place.  The  one  to  Jackson,  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  state,  fifty  miles,  has  been  some  time  in 
operation,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  an 
injury  rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  trade  of  Yicksburg.  A  strong 
disposition  seems  to  be  evinced  to  extend  the  road  to  Brandon,  and  ulti- 
mately to  connect  it  with  the  great  route  extending  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  at  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Yessels  of  the  largest  size 
might  find  anchorage  in  the  river  opposite  the  city.  Yicksburg  viras 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1825,  and  as  a  city  ten  years  after.  Distance 
from  New  Orleans  408  miles. 

Memphis  is  situated  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  It  is,  comparatively  speal^'ng,  a  new 
town,  but  has  been  progressing  at  a  most  surprising  ratio  within  a  few 
years  back.  A  few  settlers  fixed  themselves  upon  the  site  of  the  place 
in  1820,  but  no  advance  of  any  character  was  made  for  many  years. 
In  fact,  the  main  improvement  has  been  of  very  recent  date.  No  place 
in  all  the  West  has  gteater  fecilities  of  trade  than  Memphis;  and  the 
*  whole  appearance  of  the  city  is  that  of  activity  and  enterprise.     The 


*  For  most  of  the  statistical  facts  in  the  present  article,  we  are  indebted  to 
a  work  on  the  Mississippi  Valley,  published  in  1844,  by  Kimball  &  James,  of 
Cincinnati. 
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lafeff  fiottthem  and  Western  Convention  held  in  its  midst,  will  no  doubt 
have  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  greatest  efforts  among  the  citizens,  and 
when  the  railroad  which  they  are  so  earnest  about  throws  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  seaboard,  and  opens  a  vast  interior  trade  upon  the  town, 
it  may  be  expected  to  attain  to  great  prosperity.  Its  present  population 
is  estimated  at  10,000,  and  its  trade  in  cotton  must  be  considerably  over 
100,000  bags  annually.    Its  distance  is  798  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis.  This  place  was  settled  by  the  French  anterior  to  the 
period  of  the  American  revolution.  In  1810  St  Louis  had  1400 
inhabitants,  a  small  portion  of  which  only  were  Americans  and  Negro 
slaves.  In  that  year  it  is  stated  that  siz  houses  were  built  In  1840 
the  population  was  16,000.  There  were  25  commission  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  near  a  million  dollars;  214  retail  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  nearly  four  millions  dollars.  Machinery  manu&ctures 
$169,807;  metals  $59,000 ;  bricks  and  lime  $122,500;  hats,  caps  and 
bonnets  $77,600;  mills  $185,608;  barrels  of  flour  13,956. 

The  following  report  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  St  Louis  better 
than  we  can  hope  to  do  it  ourselves.  It  was  drawn  up  last  November 
by  a  committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  that  town,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  highest  authority. 

"  The  city  of  St  Louis  is  placed  on  a  permanent  and  commanding 
site,  the  foundation  being  a  limestone  bluff  of  suflicient  elevation  above 
high  water  mark  It  is  eighteen  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Mia* 
sissippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  about  forty  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois.  The  United  States  arsenal  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  city,  and  Jefferson  barracks 
eight  miles  further  down.  St  Louis  being  the  first  convenient  location 
for  a  city  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  naturally  considered  the 
head  of  navigation  for  the  larger  class  of  steamboats  trading  to  New 
OrleiMAS,  as  it  is  the  stopping  point  of  the  smaller  ones  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri  and' Illinois.  It  is  consequently 
at  this  point  that  the  changes  and  transhipments  take  place,  necessary 
to  forward  to  market  the  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  and  the  most  fertile  and  productive  portions  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois. 

**  The  imports  and  supplies  for  those  regions  necessarily  are  furnished 
by,  and  pass  through  St  Louis,  which  renders  it  the  grand  emporium 
of  the  trade  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  next  to  New  Orleans,  the  greatest  steamboat  port  in  the 
west,  if  not  in  the  world.  Its  tonnage  as  registered  at  the  United  States 
Custom  House — the  city  being  also  a  port  of  entry — amounts  to  20,424 
tons,  against  14,727,  in  the  year  1842;  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per 
cent  in  three  years.    In  addition  to  this  amount  owned  at  St  Louis,  as 
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much  more  tonnage  is  required  by  its  trade  during  the  spring  season, 
which  is  furnished  from  New  Orleans  and  the  cities  on  the  Ohio  river. 
The  total  of  steamboat  arrivals  at  St.  Louis,  was  in  1839, 1,476,  with  an 
aggregatetonnageof  213,19atons.  In  1840,  the  arrivals  were  1,721 — 
tonnage,  244,185.  In  1844,  the  arrivals  were  2,105;  and  tonnage 
871,691,  of  which  1,121  arrivals  took  place  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May,  June  and  July,  giving  nearly  eight  per  day.  The  arrivals 
and  aggregate  of  tonnage  this  year,  will  be  equal  to  those  of  the  last, 
although  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  rivers  haVe  been,  for  the  last  two 
months,  almost  closed  to  navigation  by  unusual  low  water.  The  arri- 
vals for  the  niotith  of  May,  alone,  this  season  were  three  hundred, 
Nearly  10  per  diem,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  55,024  tons. 

"  From  these  figures,  dome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  amount  of 
the  commerce,  dependent  for  many  facilities  in  its  transaction,  upon  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  which,  as  the  gradual  increase  proves,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  What  this  commerce,  now  believed  to  e^cceed  fifty  millions  of 
dollard  per  annum,  will  amottbt  to  in  time  to  come,  when  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  shall  be  thoroughly  settled  and  cultivated, 
and  the  trade  of  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and  California,  flow  down  the 
Missouri,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture^ 

••  From  the  records  kept  by  the  Harbor  Master,  it  appears  that  50,000 
bags  Cofiee,  worth  $600,000;  150,000  bags  salt,  worth  $200,000; 
12,000  hogsheads  sugar,  worth  $700,000;  and  200,000  packages  of 
merchandise,  conning  of  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware, 
cutlery,  furniture,  &ncy  articles,  &c,  &c.,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
fifty  dollars  a  package,  at  about  $10,000,000,  will  be  landed  and  received 
at  St  Louis  this  year,  eleven  and  a  half  milliotis,  for  ofily  a  portion  ^f 
the  numberless  articles  imported.  Four  of  the  heaviest  articles  off 
export  ate  selected,  further  to  illustrate  the  increase  of  this  Commerce. 
The  Lead  reteived  and  shipped  from  St.  Louis  was  in  1841,  453,000 
pigs.  In  1845  the  amount  will  exceed  700,000;  say  50,000,000 
pounds,  worth  $1,600,000.  Of  wheat  and  flour,  the  receipts  in  1841 
were,  in  bushels  wheat,  1,107,000  bushels.  In  1845,  the  amount 
vrill  be  from  a  million  and  three  quarters  to  two  milliims  of  bUshelt, 
worth  over  $1,200,000  The  tobacco  shipped  in  1841,  was  9,000 
hogsheads.  This  year  the  receipts  will  go  to  15,000  hogsheads,  worth 
tover  $1,000,000.  The  hemp  crop  of  1841  landed  at  St.  Louis,  was 
1,600  tons.  In  1845  it  will  go  to  10,000  tons,  worth  $700,000.  The 
^^mounts  of  these  two  last  important  staples,  are  less  than  tisual  this 
season,  ow^ing  to  short  production  last  year,  and  the  difficuhy  of  getting 
them  to  market  this  &11,  from  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  upper  rivers. 
To  these  articles  must  be  added  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  bagghig,  bale 
)r^>ei  wool,  fars  and  peltries,  beeBwat»  com,  oats,  hides,  flaxseed,  ci^Dr 
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oil,  beans,  butter,  cheese,  onions,  potatoes,  tallow,  hay,  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  amounting  to  more  than  $3,000,000;  and  which 
with  two  millions  of  specie,  go  to  make  up  the  list  of  our  exports,  and 
balance  in  part  the  imports.  It  must  be  lemembered,  that  the  returns 
for  the  heavy  amounts  of  dry  goods,  sent  to  New  Mexico,  are  mostly 
made  in  specie — and  that  a  vast  amount  of  capital  is  annually  brought 
into  the  country  by  emigrants,  in  the  shape  of  merchandise,  which  is 
permanently  invested,  and  requires  no  corresponding  export  to  offset 
This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  amounts  supplied  to  the  government 
for  army  subsistence  and  its  Indian  operations,  if  borne  in  mind,  will 
reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  imports  and  exports. 

**  That  the  improvement  of  St  Louis  has  kept  pace  with  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  this  commerce,  the  following  comparitive  statement  of  its 
increase  in  population  and  wealth  since  the  year  1830,  will  abundantly 
show:     The  population  of  the  city  was — 

In  the  year  1830,      5,852  souls.        Taxable  property,      $1,144,000 
**     1835,      8,316    "  "  '•  ■     2,222,000 

"     1840,     16,291     "  "  ••  8,658,000 

"     1845,     36,285    "  mm  13,607.000 

^  The  census  was  taken  about  the  first  of  January,  and  the  population 
b  now,  no  doubt,  40,000  in  the  the  city  limits,  to  which  may  be  added 
5,000  in  the  suburbs." 

In  consequence  of  great  changes  taking  place  annually  in  the  bed  and 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  trade  of  St.  Louis  will  be  subjected 
to  great  risk  in  the  future.  Works  have  been  undertaken  for  the 
prevention  of  the  anticipated  mischief,  and  large  amounts  been  already 
expended.  In  the  report  of  the  citizens,  the  subject  is  urged  strongly 
fipon  the  attention  of  government 

The  committee  say — 

**  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  insist,  at  length,  upon  the  inconveniences 
whibh  the  commerce  df  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
must  sufier  should  a  change  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  opposite  St 
Louis,  render  its  wharves  and  docks,  its  warehouses  and  manulkctories, 
inaccessible ;  and  the  millions  expended  in  their  erection,  useless.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  St.  Louis  and  its  inhabitants,  how  long  must  it 
necessarily  be,  until  another  eligible  site  could  be  selected,  and  so 
improved  as  to  accommodate  this  already  enormous  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing conmierce.  Would  it  not  be  impossible,  for  years,  to  supply  the 
indispensable  requirements  of  that  commerce,  thus  cut  ofT  and  sus- 
pended? 

"  Who  can  calcuUite  the  losses  that  woukl  be  suffered  in  the  meati 
time,  by  the  people  of  the  great  valley,  in  inconvenience,  delays  and 
fextia  charges,  for  want  of  these  facilities  %    But  there  are  other  consid- 
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eratioQs,  affecting  the  immediate  interests  of  the  General  Gkrrermneot, 
as  well  as  more  remotely,  those  of  the  people  of  the  entire  valley,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  American  bottom  in  particular.  These 
considerations  are  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  obstructions,  which 
threaten  entirely  to  shut  out  St  Louis,  the  United  States  Arsenal  and 
Jefferson  Barracks,  from  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river.  These 
obstructions  consist  of  an  immense  sand  bank  called  Duncan's  Island, 
extending  from  the  United  States  Arsenal  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  lying  near  the  Missouri  shore.  Commencing  some  distance 
below  the  upper  end  of  this  bar,  another,  called  Bloody  Island,  has 
formed,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  extends  up  nearly 
to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city.  The  continual  increase  of  these 
sand  banks,  and  at  4he  same  time  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
channel  east  of  Bloody  Island,  by  the  rapid  abrasion  of  the  main  land 
'  on  the  Illinois  side,  demonstrate  that  the  current  must  soon  cease  to  pass 
along  the  Missouri  shore,  unless  preventive  measures  are  speedily 
resorted  to,  to  counteract  the  natural  causes  now  in  operation  to  produce 
such  a  result  The  effect  must  be  to  leave  St  Loui^  and  the  United 
States  Arsenal  about  a  mile  from  the  river.  It  is  easy  td  see  the  loss 
and  inconvenience  the  Government  itself  would  suffer  in  such  an  event, 
when  the  position  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Arsenal,  and  their  relation  to  all 
the  posts  now  in  existence,  or  hereafter  to  be  established  north  and  west 
of  this  point,  are  considered.  The  amount  of  stores,  Indian  annuities, 
munitions  of  war,  money,  &c.,  kept  by  the  Government  in  this  vicinity, 
and  hence  distributed  to  more  distant  stations ;  and  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience that  would  result  from  a  change,  would  alone  justify  immediate 
measures,  to  prevent  such  a  necessity.  But  the  evil  will  not  stop  here. 
The  nature  of  the  alluvial  bottom  on  the  Illinois  shore,  is  such  that  the 
abrasion  must  continue  with  accelerated  force  and  rapidity,  as  a  heavier 
current — in  this  event  the  whole  force  of  the  river — jvill  be  directed 
against  it,  until  the  bed  of  the  river  would  be  entirely  changed,  and  the 
channel  pass  along  the  base  of  the  Illinois  bluff,  six  miles  distant  A 
chain  of  lakes  in  that  part  of  the  great  bottom,  indicate  that  such  has 
once  been  the  position  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  In  this  event,  St 
Louis  would  become  an  inconsiderable  inland  village,  and  Jefferson 
Barracks  and  the  Arsenal  be  abandoned,  although  they  have  cost  Gov- 
ernment $350,000. 

*'But  a  far  more  important  consequence  of  such  a  change,  would  be 
the  increased  danger  and  difficulty  of  navigation  for  many  miles  caused 
thereby,  and  the  loss  of  untold  millions  of  property  annually  passing 
over  that  part  of  the  river ;  not  to  mention  the  destruction  and  devasta- 
tion which  would  result  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  bottom, 
whose  iarms  would  rapidly  disappear,  and  become  portions  of  the  turbid 
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current  Every  one  conversant  with  the  character  of  the  Mississippi 
river  knows,  that  any  ch^ge  of  the  channel  into  a  new  bed,  is  attended 
with  increased  peril  to  navigation,  as  the  stomps  and  logs  embedded  in 
the  alluvial  soil,  must  be  found,  to  be  avoided ;  and  frequently  cause  the 
loss  of  many  boats,  involving  property  to  a  large  amount,  and  the  lives 
of  valuable  citizens,  before  they  become  known,  or  are  sufficiently 
apparent  to  be  removed  by  the  snag  boats. 

**A  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  properly  expended  in  making^ 
dykes  from  Bloody  Island  to  the  Illinois  shore,  will  prevent  all  these 
threatened  evils,  which  have  probably  so  far  been  rather  accelerated  by 
Ae  un&)ished  works,  commenced  by  the  Government  at  the  foot  of 
Bloody  Island.  This  work  is  naHonal,  and  not  local  in  its  character ; 
for  its  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  ta 
the  people  of  almost  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  fact  that 
it  would  save  from  ruin  the  40,000  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis,  and  also 
benefit  the  adjacent  portions  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  should  certainly 
take  nothing  from  its  claims,  as  one  of  the  western  interests  worthy  the 
attention  of  Congress." 

Louisville,  Ky.  About  the  year  1780  was  built  Fort  Steuben,  on 
the  spot  where  now  stands  the  flourishing  town  of  which  we  are  about 
to  treat.  In  1795,  the  town  had  but  a  single  street  to  boast  of.  In 
1840,  its  population  was  21,210.  Its  retail  stores  270,  and  capital  over 
$2,000,000 ;  and  its  capital  in  manu&cturing  nearly  $1,000,000.  The 
exports  of  Louisville  are  bagging,  bale  rope  and  tobacco,  for  the  most 
part,  but  large  quantities  of  hemp  are  carried  to  St  Louis  to  be  manu- 
fkctured.  Louisville,  however,  possesses  several  bagging  mills.  In 
the  six  years  ending  with  1843,  the  number  of  pieces  of  bagging 
shipped  from  Louisville  was  about  400,000,  and  the  number  of  coils  of 
rope  about  300,000.  Its  tobacco  shipments  average  at  the  present  time> 
7  or  8,000  hogsheads  annually.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas ;  and  since 
it  has  set  ahout  manufactures,  is  becoming  more  and  more  flourishing. 
In  the  year  1842,  the  number  of  buildings  erected  was  estimated  at  437 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  manufacturing  companies  are  very  ' 
numerous,  and  embrace  works  in  hemp,  iron,  cotton,  paper,  tallow» 
lumber,  etc.,  etc.  Thirty-five  steamboats  were  built  at  Louisville  in 
1843,  at  an  average  cost  of  $20,000.  The  exports  of  the  place  reach 
from  25  to  $30,000,000,  and  large  amounts  are  imported  direct  from  ' 
foreign  countries. 

Pittsburgh.  The  vicinities  of  this  city  may  be  considered  as  classic 
American  ground.  Some  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  have  heen 
ibught  there.  In  1784  the  site  of  the  town  was  surveyed.  Two  years 
afterwards,  it  contained  100  houses  and  600  inhabitants.  In  1796,  the 
population  had  reached  1|300;   and  its  incorporation  as  a  city  was  not 
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UDtil  1816.  Before  1805,  there  had  been  lauached  at  Pittsburg  a  b^ 
oi  200  tons,  and  two  ships  of  300  and  400  tons,  destined  for  the  great 
ocean.  In  1807,  the  population  did  not  reach  5,000.  In  1817,  there 
were  8,000  inhabitants,  and  eight  steam  manufactories  of  nails. 
In  1840,  the  population,  exclufiye  of  suburbs,  was  21,116;  ^pital  ia 
retail  business  84,465,000;  and  in  wholesale  $l,241,000j  capital  in 
manufactures  $2,000,000.  The  most  important  manu&etures  arfli 
machinery,  hard  ware,  tobacco  and  furniture.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  western  steamboats  are  built  at  Pittsburgh.  The  city  is  distant 
2,004  miles  by  water  from  New  Orleans. 

CmciNNATi  has  little  of  antiquity  to  boast,  but  has  enterprise  ntA 
prosperity  beyond  example.  This  city,  according  to  the  authority  to 
which  we  are  largely  indebted  on  the  present  occasion,  **  though  the 
iMcond  city  of  the  west  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  business,  is  the 
youngest  in  years  of  any  principal  town  beyond  the  mountains.  Her  his- 
tory has  none  of  the  doings  of  the  ancient  French  to  enliven  its  recital, 
and  but  little  of  the  early  adventurers,  which  has  not  been  repeated  a  hun- 
dred times  in  print.  Cities  were  founded  at  Pittsburgh,  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  before  it  occurred  to  th^mind  of  any 
speculator  that  a  place  could  be  made  to  flourish  here.  Not  even  au 
Indian  trader  had  been  known  to  stop  for  the  purposes  of  irafEc-^*— cer- 
tainly no  post  or  establishment  of  the  kind  was  made.  The  only  indi- 
cations in  its  &vor  were,  that  the  prior  occupants  of  the  country,  the 
race  of  the  mounds,  bad  regarded  it  as  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Their  city  had  occupied  the  handsomest  part  of  the  Cincinnati  basii^ 
but  at  this  day  not  a  trace  is  left  of  their  constructions."* 

In  1789  there  was  a  military  post  at  Cincinnati;  the  place  waa 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1805,  and  as  a  city  in  1809.  In  1840,  the 
white  population  reached  44,124,  and  the  colored  2,258;  thepopn- 
*lation  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  much  short  of  double  that  amount 
The  number  of  buildings  increased  from  1070  in  1815,  to  2495  in 
1826,  and  6781  in  1840.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  immense.  The 
number  of  hogs  annually  packed  for  shipment  cannot  fall  short  of 
400,000.  During  the  year  1843,  there  were  built  at  Cincinnati  3Q 
new  steamboats,  averaging  250  tons  each,  and  of  a  total  value  of 
j8618,000. 

We  intended  carrying  out  our  observations  so  as  to  include  many  other 
western  cities ;  but  time  and  space  at  present  will  not  admit  We  were 
particularly  desirous  of  giving  a  detailed  view  of  the  now  flourishing 
^wn  of  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  and  of  our  noble  sister  city  of  Mobile. 
Jf  any  citizens,  however,  of  either  of  these  places  will  furnish  us  the 


*  Misranippi  Valley,  p.  42. 
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dMred  dceCches,  we  shall  be  under  the  most  lasting  obligations,  and  k 
&ct,  we  should  be  happy  indeed  to  have  a  more  detailed,  and  perhaps 
more  correct  ejthibteion  than  we  have  been  able  to  give,  of  all  the  cities 
in  the  western  irallies, 


Abt.  VI^HISTORY    and    DOCmUNB   OF   BILLS   OF  £XCRANG£» 
WITH  THEIR  APPUCATION  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

It  is  a  pleasing  theme  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  great 
code  of  commercial  law  which  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  enlightened 
modern  reason.  Commerce  is  the  Hfe-blood  of  nations,  and  the  topic 
which  we  now  select  has  accelerated  its  motion  to  its  present  healthy 
state.  We  propose  a  condensed  and  popular  account  of  this  part  of 
the  machinery  of  commerce,  freely  borrowing  from  text  books  all  that 
is  not  original. 

It  is  said  that  the  occasion  for  the  paym^t  of  debts  or  delirery  of 
money  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  transmission 
of  money  itself,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  loss  in  the  passage,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  invention  of  Bills  of  Exchange.*     This  was  their  first 
utility ;  but  since  the  great  increase  of  commerce  they  have  become  the 
swdencc  of  valuable  property,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  equivalent  to 
specie,  enlarging  the  capital  stock  of  wealth  in  circulation,  and  thereby 
facilitating  and  increasing  tmde  and  commerce.    It  is  stilt  doubtful  at 
lirhat  period  or  by  whom  foreign  HUs  of  exchange  were  first  invented. 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  appears 
bom  a  Venetian  law  of  that  period.    They  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land previously  to  the  year  1381.     Inland  bills  (which  are  so  called 
because  they  are  drawn  and  payable  in  the  same  state,  all  others  being 
foreign  bills)  are  said  to  have  originated  about  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
There  is  only  one  legal  distinction  of  importance  between  foreign  and 
inland  bills,  and  that  is,  the  former  must  be  protested,  the  latter  need 
not  be.      Bank  checks  are  considered  as  inland  bills.      A  bill  of 
exchange  takes  its  name  from  ^'^hiUet  de  change!^  and  in  its  origin  was 


*  ThuB  Blackstone  saye  ^  "If  A.  lifoa  in  Jamaica,  an  J  owe«  B.  who  Hvos  in 
England,  jglOOO,  now  if  0.  be  going  fVom  England  to  Jamttica,  be  may  advance 
B.  this  jglOOO,  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  bj  B.  in  England  upon  A.  in 
Jamaica,  and  receiye  it  when  be  comes  tliitber :  thus  B.  roceiveii  lUs  debt  at  any 
distaiiee  of  place  by  transferring  it  to  C,  who  c^im  (»veir  b>4  money  in  paper 
credits  without  the  risk  of  robbery  or  Iqss.^^ 
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tke  mode  (^  compledng  a  previous  distinct  contract  of  exchange  or 
bargain  betwe^i  A.  and  B.  at  one  place,  that  A.  would  cause  money  to 
be  paid  to  B.  or  his  assign  at  another  place,  by  C,  a  third  person,  and 
debtor  to  A.,  or  supplied  by  him  with  value  to  the  amount  It  is 
legally  defined  to  be  an  open  letter  of  request  and  order,  by  one  person 
on  another,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  therein,  mentioned  to  a  third  person. 
It  operc^es  as  an  assignment  to  a  third  person  of  a  debt  due  to  the  per- 
son drawing'  from  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  drawn.  There  is  this 
peculiarity,  that  in  other  contracts  and  securities  there  are  generally 
only  two  parties,  or  at  most  a  third  as  a  guarantee :  whereas,  cm  ac- 
account  of  the  assignable  and  negotiable  quality  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
there  may  be,  and  usually  are,  many  more  parties,  severally  liable  for 
the  due  acceptance  or  pa3rment  of  the  bilL  The  person  who  makes  or 
draws  the  bill  is  termidd  the  drawer ;  he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is, 
before  acc^jtance,  called  the  drawee,  and  after  acceptance,  (which  may 
be  made  in  writing  or  verbally,  and  sometimes  tacitly,)  the  acceptor  \ 
the  person  in  whose  &vor  it  is  drawn  is  termed  the  payee,  and  when 
he  indorses  the  bill,  the  indorser;  and  the  person  to  whom  he  transfers 
it  is  called  the  indorsee  or  holder ;  and  a  person  accepting,  or  paying 
in  deAiult  of  acceptance  or  payment  by  the  drawee,  is  termed  acceptor 
supra  protest,  or  payer  supra  protest,  or  for  honor.  A  bill  of  exchange 
is  prescribed  in  Louisiana  in  five  years  from  maturity.  The  security 
of  bills  of  exchanges  is  in  some  respects  prelerable  to  many  others  of  a 
more  formal  nature,  for  each  of  the  parties  to  a  bill,  by  merely  writing 
his  name  upon  it,  either  as  drawer,  acceptor  or  indorser,  thereby  im- 
pliedly guarantees  the  pa3rment  of  it,  and  the  consideration  in  respect  of 
which  he  became  a  party  to  it  can  rarely  be  inquired  into.  From  die 
circumstance  also  of  the  exposure  of  the  contract  to  the  public  ejre, 
there  is  a  stronger  stimulus  on  every  party  to  a  bill  to  take  care  that  it 
be  duly  honored ;  whereas  punctual  payment  of  a  guarantee  or  bond  is 
not  so  frequent,  and  consequently  less  to  be  relied  on  in  commerce, 
where  certainty  is  so  essential  to  the  welfiire  of  the  merchant  The 
disadvantages  accompanying  this  security,  compared  with  others,  are 
principally,  that  in  case  of  the  dishonor  of  the  bill  by  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  drawn,  the  holder  must  strictly,  and  mth  the  utmost  pune^ 
tuality  and  precision,  observe  certain  formalities  peculiarly  incident  to 
this  8ecurit3r,  thus  he  must  immediately  give  notice  of  the  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment  to  all  the  other  parties,  or  he  will  lose  the  benefit 
of  his  security  against  them.  The  pernicious  efl^ts  of  a  fabricated 
'credit,  by  the  undue  use  of  accommodation  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  have  led  to  the  ruin  of  man3r;  the  use 
of  them  where  there  is  no  real  demand  subsisting  between  the  difiS^rent 
parties,  nor  an  actual  fund  to  resort  to  in  case  of  need,  is  injurious  to 
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the  public  as  well  as  to  the  parties  concerned  in  Uie  negotiation.  But 
in  cases  where,  from  sudden  and  unexpected  event,  a  particular  branch 
of  commerce  maybe  temporarily  afiected,  and  the  trader  is  possessed 
of,  but  not  able  to  bring  his  commodities  to  a  hit  market  in  time  to 
meet  the  payments  for  which  he  has  to  provide,  the  temporary  assist- 
ance of  friends,  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange,  may  save  his 
credit  and  enable  him  to  hold  his  goods  till  some  &ir  opportunity  ot' 
sale  presents  itself. 

The  doctrine  of  bills  and  notes  in  Louisiana  differs,  in  some  respects, 
firom  the  general  commercial  law  on  these  subjects.  We  shall  exhibit 
the  laws  peculiar  to  our  State  in  this  connection  as  they  exist  at  present, 
with  as  much  brevity  as  possible.  In  reading  our  statutes,  even  the 
most  intelligent  jurist  must  be  sagacious,  if  he  can  discover  those  which 
are  repealed  and* those  which  are  not.  The  repeal  may  be  eith«r 
express  or  implied.  It  is  express  wh^i  it  is  literally  declared  by  a 
subsequent  law.  It  is  implied 'wh^  the  new  law  contains  provisions 
contrary  to,  or  irreconcilable  with  those  of  the  former  law.*  Thus^ 
the  first  act  we  have  on  bills  and  notes  declares  that  the  drawer  of  such, 
or  other  negotiable  p^per,  shall  never  in  any  case  whatever,  be  admitted 
as  a  witness  in  any  civil  cause  brought  by  the  holder  against  any  of  the 
indorsers  for  the  amount  This  is  the  statute  of  1823.  By  a  decision 
of  Qur  Supreme  Court  it  is  adjudged  that  the  general  rules  of  evidence 
established  by  the  Civil  Code  must  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all 
contracts  whatsoever.  From  these  rules  the  Court  deduced  the  fact,  that 
as  the  Civil  Code  is  a  posterior  law,  it  having  been  promulgated  anew, 
with  amendments,  in  1825,  and  as  the  provisions  thereof  are  contrary 
to  the  act  of  1823,  the  drawer  of  negotiable  paper  can  be  a  witness 
against  indorsers.  t  This  being  premised,  in  order  to  show  the  com- 
plexity of  our  laws  upon  this  important  bmnch  of  j.aTisprudence,  we 
preeeed  to  cull  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  dead  statutes. 

Legal  interest  with  us  is  five  per  centum;  and  on  discounts  hy 
banks  according  to  their  charters,^  conventional  interest  is  eight  per 
cent:~-over  that  a  forfeiture  of  the  entire  interest  so  contracted.  If 
more  is  paid  it  may  be  recovered  back  by  suit  within  twelve  months  of 
the  time  of  payment.)  A  contract  tainted  with  usury  is  voidable  only 
as  to  the  usuiious  interest,  and  valid  as  to  the  principal.^  Compound 
interest  is  not  alio  wed.  IF  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  pay- 
able in  this  State  bear  interest  only  from  day  of  protest  or  from  judicial 
demand,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  on  the  &ce  of  negotiable  paper.^ 


•• 


♦  Civil  Code,  Art.  23.  t  Waters  ▼.  Petrovic  &  Blancliard,  19  L.  R.  584. 

t  C.  C.  3895 :  Bank  of  Louisiana  v.  Sterling  et  al.  2  L.  R.  62.      |t  Act  of  1 844« 
^  Walden  v.  City  Bank,  2  Rob.,  165.  f  Hyde  v.  Brown,  5  L.  R.  33« 

**  Act  of  1821 :  McGuire  v.  Mead,  9  L.  R.  314. 
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Pknters  or  odier  indiykluals,  who  have  nodomicil  in  New  Orleans,  nor 
in  any  olher  place  in  this  Stale  where  banks  are  established  may  deet  a 
domicil  in  such  place  for  the  payment  of  all  notes  which  they  might 
sobscribe  in  favor  of  any  bank  of  this  State.  The  banking  house 
elected  to  be  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  note.  The  demand,  protest 
and  notice  are  to  be  made  at  the  elected  domicile  and  all  proceedmgs 
and  executions  relative  to  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  said  notes  may 
be  made  against  drawers  and  indorsers  at  the  domicil  i^preed  upon 
before  a  court  of  said  domicil  This  privilege  of  suit  at  the  place 
elected  (wherever  the  debtor  reddes)  is  only  given  to  banks  by  whom 
the  notes  are  really  owned  ^  the  intention  of  the  Legidature  being 
merely  to  establnh  a  pailkular  privilege  in  Hvor  of  the  banks  which 
may  actuate  them  in  lending  their  flmds  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
cnltore.* 

Notaries  and  parish  judgest  being  boutid  to  record  all  protests  made 
by  them,  with  mention  of  the  notices  given  to  the  drawers  or  endorsers 
of  the  same,  and  their  names,  date  and  manner  of  service,  this  declara- 
tion duly  recorded  under  the  signature  of  the  notary  aiid  two  witnesses, 
or  a  certified  copy  thereof  is  received  in  all  our  courts  as  full  proof  of 
said  ttotices,  and  all  the  matters  therem  stated.:^  Notaries  may  employ 
d^^iesto  assist  them  in  making  protosto  and  in  the  delivery  of  notices 
of  protestl  In  de&uk  of  notaries,  in  the  country  justices  of  the  peace 
may  make  protests,  in  the  presence  oi  two  witnesses  residing  in  the 
parish,  and  who  riiall  ceitify  and  subscribe  the  same  as  witnesses.^ 

When  notes  are  indorsed  for  the  benefit  of  the  drawer,  and  that  &ct 
is  mentioned  in  the  note,  if  they  are  discounted  by  banks  or  individuals, 
or  any  money  is  obtained  in  connderation  thereof,  the  indorseis  are 
bound  to  the  bearers  just  as  much  as  if  the  said  notes  had  been  negoti- 
eted  for  their  own  account  and  benefit? 

Bills  of  exchange,  or  other  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money, 
are  not  received  as  evidence  of  debt  when  the  whole  sum  of  doUars 
stated  therein  is  expressed  entirely  in  figures,  unless  proof  is  offered 
that  the  obligat»vi  was  given  for  the  sum  expressed  to  be  due  or  paya- 
We.** 

The  rale  of  damages  aUowed  upon  the  usual  pretest  for  non- 
acceptance  or  non^yment  of  bilk  drawn  or  negotiated  in  this  State,  ie 
as  follows;  on  all  bilk  drawn  on  and  payable  in  foreign  countries,  ten 
per  cent,  npon  the  principal  sum  i^ecified  in  the  bill :  on  all  bilk  dravm 
on  and  payable  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  five  per  cent     Such 

*  '■■         '  III  !■     I  .> 

*  Act  of  1818^  t  The  new  Constitation  has  abolished  the  Parish  Courts, 

the  judlgee  of  which  were  ex  Ojfieio.  noteriee,  out  of  the  parishes  of  Orleans  and 
JeffersoB.  t  Acts  of  1821  and  IdTT.         |  Act  of  1844.         §  Act  of  18S3. 

f  Act x>f  1821*  «*  Aotof  ISSfik 
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damages  are  in  lieu  of  intereflt,  charges  of  protest,  and  all  oth^  cfaarges 
incurred  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  giving  nodee  of  non-acceptance 
or  non-payment ;  but  interest  may  be  recovered  upon  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  principal  sum  specified  in  such  bill,  and  dama§^  from 
time  of  notice  of  protest.  Where  the  contents  of  Such  bill  are  expressed 
in  the  money  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  and  damages  af  e  ascer- 
tained without  reference  to  the  rate  of  exchange  existing^  between  this 
State  and  the  place  upon  which  the  bill  has  been  drawn  at  the  thne  of 
notice: — otherwise  if  the  contents  of  the  bill  be  in  the  currency  of  any 
foreign  country;  though  if  a  value  on' that  foreign  curreiicy  is  fixed  by 
Congress,  that  value  prevails.* 

Our  days  of  public  rcpl^are :  the  first  of  Janiiary,  thcf  8th  of  January, 
the  twenty-second  of  February;  the  fourth  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  Sundays  and  good  Friday.  All  tails  or  notes  are  due  and 
payable  on  the  second  day  of  grace  on  these  days ;  and  on  the  first  day 
of  grace  when  both  the  second  and  third  are  days  of  rest,  for  instance 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  July  of  the  present  year.  In  computing  the 
delay  allowed  for  giving  notice,  those  days  are  not  to  be  counted;  and 
if  the  day  or  two  days  next  succeeding  the  protest  are  days  of  rest,  then 
the  day  following  shall  be  computed  as  the  first  day  after  the  protestf 

Whenever  ^e  drawer,  acceptor  or  indorser  does  not  reside  in  the 
tovra  where  the  protest  is  made,  the  notary  must  put  into  the  nearest 
post  ofilce  where  the  protest  is  made  his  notice  of  protest,  addressed  to 
the  party  notified  at  his  domiciL  If  the  domicil  is  tmknown  to  the 
notary,  and  whenever  after  using  all  due  diligence  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary information  thereon,  the  residence  shall  not  be  found,  the  notary 
must  then  put  the  notice  into  the  nearest  office  addressed  to  the  drawer, 
acceptor,  indorser  or  others,  at  the  place  where  the  bill  or  note  was 
drawn.} 


•  Act  of  1 838.        t  Act  of  1 8S8.        t  Aet  of  1827. 
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Art.  VII.— AMERICAN  LAKE  COMMERCE. 

The  immense  value  of  this  branch  of  our  industry  has  not  been 
generally  understood  and  appreciated.  It  is  common  enough  for  us  at 
the  South  and  West  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  growing  great- 
ness of  the  Mississippi  trade,  and  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  its 
almost  indefinite  extension.  We  forget^  that  for  inland  commerce  the 
Mississippi  has  at  least  one  rival,  and  that  the  position  occupied  by  the 
great  father  of  rivers  in  relation  to  the  wide  western  domain,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  continuous  chain  of  lakies  on  the  northern  frontier 
occupies  in  relation  to  the  greatly  important  country  bordering  upon 
them.  We  were  never  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact,  than  we 
were  on  examining  a  statistical  paper  whkh  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer ;  and  although  we  do  not 
at  all  agree  with  its  author  in  many  of  his  speculations,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  his  facts  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  our  readers.  We 
shall  therefore,  in  the  present  article,  make  an  exposition  of  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  the  Lake  trade,  basing  ourselves  upon  the  paper  in 
question,  and  such  other  sources  of  information  as  may  be  within  our 
reach. 

Connecting  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois  rivers  with  Erie 
and  Michigan,  and  connecting  the  difierent  lakes  with  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  system  of  works  has  been  constructed  and  is  in  progress, 
which,  taken  together,  are  valued  at  nearly  fifly  million  of  dollars.  To 
warrant  this  enormous  expenditure,  we  have  the  following  statistics  of 
trade  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  lake  country. 

Chicago,  Illinois — Lake  Michigan. — This  rapidly  growing  city 
exported  in  1840  $228,635,  and  imported  $562,106;  and  four  years 
afterwards  had  so  far  swelled  its  trade  as  to  furnish  $1,008,207  in 
exports,  and  require  nearly  $1,500,000  in  imports.  Its  tonnage  in 
1843  was  117,000  tons.  Its  population,  from  4,470  in  1840,  had 
increased  in  1845  over  three  hundred  per  cent!  Wheat  exerted  in 
1844v  nearly  one  million  of  bushels. 

Michigan  City,  Indiana. — In  eight  years,  the  export  trade  of 
Michigan  City  had  made  the  astonishing  increase  of  $262,687  from 
$15,000.  In  1833  it  amounted  to  the  latter  sum,  in  1841  to  the  former. 
The  imports  in  the  same  time  increased  from  $100,000  to  $398,762. 

Detroit  and  Michilim ackinac,  Mich. — The  former  of  these 
places  had  in  1844, 14,901  tons,  and  the  latter  about  500  tons  shipping. 

Sandusky,  Milan  and  Huron,  Ohio. — Tonnage,  Exports  and 
Imports. 
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Tonnage.  Exports.  Imports. 

Sandusky,  1844,      2407  tons.         $813,830  

1843,      "  535,200  wheat  &  flouT 

Milan  &  Huron  1 843,      237 1     "  825,098         '         $634,7 1 1 

Clbvbland,  Ohio. In  1843  the  exports  of  Cleveland  were 

stated  as  amountmg  to  $5,502,108,  and  the  imports  to  $5,591,651. 
Daring  the  same  year  the  lake  commerce  of  the  city  was  valued  at 
$11,000,000  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  receipts  of  flour  by  the 
Ohio  canal  alone  reached  about  three  and  a  half  million  of  bushels, 
and  the  tonnage  of  the  place  was  estimated  at  14,196  tons.  Cleveland 
famished  to  Canada  in  1842  $961,954  in  wheat  and  flour,  and  increased 
in  population  about  sixty  per  cent  for  the  five  years  preceding  1845. 
The  number  of  arrivals,  including  steamboats,  for  1844,  was  reported  as 
2,761,  the  departures  2,767,  of  which  224  were  from,  and  226  to 
Canada. 

OswEoo,  New  York. — Thirty-seven  thousand  tons  of  merchandise 
arrived  at  this  port  for  re-shipment  for  th^  East  in  1844.  Its  native 
tonnage  at  that  period  was  9,387  tons.  Its  population  increased  filly 
percent  from  1840  to  1844,  and  was  at  the  last  estimate  nearly  7,000. 

BuFTALO,  N.  Y. — ^224,543  tons  of  merchandise  were  deposited  here 
in  1844,  for  re-shipment  by  the  canals  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  amount  consisted  of  agricultural  products. 
During  the  whole  of  1844,  the  arrivals  at  the  Hudson  from  Buflfalo 
and  Black  Rock  were,  in  wheat  and  flour,  160,179  tons;  and  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  that  year  to  the  22d  of  July,  the  value  of  goods 
arriving  at  these  places  and  re-shipped  was  $6,124,794.  The  popula- 
tion of  Bufialo  in  1845  was  28,346,  having  increased  fifty  per  cent,  in 
little  more  than  four  years. 

The  export  of  wheat  in  1843,  from  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Sandusky, 
and  Chicago,  was  1,894,943  bushels  in  addition  to  812,903  barrels  of 
flour,  equalling  in  amoufit  5,959,457  bushels,  and  in  value  $4,500,000. 

In  1«36,  Export  of  Lakes, $  2,324,248 

Import  "      14,137,026 

$16,461,274 
In  1841,  Export  of  Lakes, $32,432,581 

••       Import  "      <^— -     33,483,441 

$65,916,022 

In  1843,  Exports  and  Imports  estimated, 1 $100,000,000 

Ohio  produced,  hi  1844,  nearly  16,000,000  bushels  wheat,  but  three- 

filQis  of  the  crop  made  in  that  State  in  1842,  and  yet  Ohio  exported,  in 

1844,  about  8,000,000  bushels,  nearly  one  half  going  by  way  of  the 

I^es.    The  surplus  produce  of  wheat  in  Illinois  vrill  be  6,000,000 
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bushels,  and  the  whole  yield  of  Michigan  about  7,000,000  bushels  the 
presait  year. 

The  whole  value  of  lake  commerce,  for  the  year  1843,  was  set,  down 
at  $100,000,000  as  before  stated,  and  the  gain  in  the  last  two  years  is 
thought  to  average  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  and  put  into  commission  upon  Lake  ■ 
Erie  for  the  last  year  was  forty-eight,  of  the  total  10,207  tonnage,  and 
at  a  cost  of  $659,000.  Between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  since  1841, 
thirty-one  steamers,  eight  propellers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  sail 
vessels  were  constructed.  The  total  cost  of  this  fleet  was  $1,880,000»  ^ 
and  tonnage  30,802.  On  Lake  Ontario  fifteen  vessels  were  built  of 
3787  tons  capacity.  At  the  present  mom^at  the  trade  of  the  lakes 
requires — 

60  Steamers,  — ^ 21,500  tons.    $1,500,000 

20  Propellers, ^     6,000    "  350,000 

50  Brigs,        10,000    »  

270  Schooners, n- • 42,000    •»  2,220,000 

" It  maybe  mentioned  here,"  says  our  authority,  ''as  a  circumstance 
closely  connected  with  the  lake  commerce,  that  a  vessel  of  350  tons 
burden  can  pass  through  the  Welland  canal,  and  take  in  a  load  at  the 
wharf  at  Chicago,  which  need  not  be  handled  again  until  it  arrives  at 
Liverpool." 

But  a  single  steamer  was  to  be  found  on  the  lakes  in  1819.  Eight 
years  after  witnessed  the  introduction  of  steam  upon  lake  Michigan. 
In  1840  the  number  of  steameis  on  all  the  lakes  was  forty-eight;  and 
in  1841  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail  vessels  on  these  waters^ 
costing  $1,250,000,  and  earning  for  the  year  $750,000.  The  total 
profits  of  navigation  on  the  lakes  for  that  year  were  $1,517,132  27. 
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Art.  Vra.-.LOUISIANA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICS*  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

On  the  fifth  of  January  last,  the  aimtial  fiur  of  this  State  institution 
was  held  at  Baton  Rouge.  We  have  been  presented  with  a  pamphlet 
containing  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings,  together  with  the  addreas 
deliyered  by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  The  paper  in  addition 
^  eoibraces  a  variety  of  notes,  agricultural  and  statistical,  in  illustration  of 
the  address,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  awards  and  premiums  which 
were  rendered  to  competitors. 

It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  every  well-wisher  of  the  State,  to  mark 
the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  evinced  in  almost  every  department 
of  it  within  the  past  few  years.  In.  legislation,  in  domestic  and  indus- 
trial coocams,  in  intel%ence  and  enterprise,  is  exhibited  that  new 
and  better  spirit  which  has  been  exerting  so  large  an  influence.  We 
scarcely  know  where  to  put  our  finger  upon  a  point  which  has  remained 
altogether  without  improvement 

If  we  take  the  State  at  large,  the  new  c<nistitution  is  as  a  great  char- 
ier, the  terms  of  which  have  been  inserted  after  the  most  solemn  and 
deliberate  counsels  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  adopted  by 
the  people  themselves  almost  with  acclamation.  A  charter  based  upon 
high  and  enlightened  principles,  and  however  defective,  like  every 
other  human  instrument,  in  some  of  its  parts,  yet  perfect  as  a  whole, 
and  losing  nothing  by  a  contrast  with  the  best  efibrts  of  legislation  in 
the  present  age. 

If  we  take  the  capital  of  the  State,  we  shall  find  it  increasing  in  trade 
and  population  and  in  wealtL  We  shall  find  a  system  of  public 
education  adopted  which  will  throw  light  and  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  the  children  of  destitution  and  sorrow,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  its  high  schools,  lyceums,  literary  and  philosophical  societies, 
oniiRBrsities  and  ooUeges,  rear  up  citizens  worthy  of  the  republic,  and 
eiqiable  of  fulfilling  their  high  parts  in  wielding  its  destinies. 

We  may  go  beyond  these  points,  and  mark  the  changes  in  the  indus- 
trial and  economical  concerns  of  the  State,  and  here  we  are  presented 
in  the  Fair  of  the  Louisiana  Institute  with  a  subject  woithy  of  our 
deliberate  attention  and  comment.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  associa- 
tions like  these  that  reform,  sound,  vigorous  and  healthy,  is  ever  carried 
out  The  inteliectaal,  mornl  and  practical  elements  of  a  people  are 
there  brought  together  and  made  available  for  purposes  of  general 
interest  sgnd  advantage.  Mind  is  brought  into  collision  with  mind, 
21 
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eomlaticm  n  excited,  and  in  the  genexota  nvabies  of  the  occasioii,  die 
best  fruits  in  the  arts  and  sciences  re8^1t 

In  Europe  there  is  a  general  understanding  and  appreciaticm  of  this 
ikct  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that  we  read  a  description  of  the 
magnificent  achievements  in  French  arts,  agricukure  and  manu&ctures, 
^  they  were  exhibited  to  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  splendors  of  a  Parisian  fair.  Grenius  seemed  to  vie  with  itself 
in  producing  miracles  of  skill  and  beaut]^;  and  wealth  and  rank  smiled 
upon  the  exhibition  and  dhowered  down  golden  rewards  upon  the  com- 
petitors for  &vor.  What  may  not  be  hoped  from  the  introduction 
of  institutions  of  this  Idnd  into  the  different  States  of  a  republic  whose 
inhabitants  have  been  so  &med  for  the  fruitfiilness  of  their  genius  and 
enterprise?  We  have  seen  the  effects  already  in  the  New  England 
States  and  in  the  great  empire  of  New  York,  where  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  alone  attracted  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  visit- 
ors; and  when  these  concentrations  of  skill  and  ingenuity-shall  become 
general  in  every  section  of  our  country,  nothing  will  be  wanting  to 
advance  us  as  a  nation  to  the  very  high^  rank. 

But  we  return  to  the  Louisiana  Fair.  The  address  of  Mr.  Thorpe 
exhibited  a  finely  ordered  fancy,  a  good  head  and  a  better  heart  The 
eulogium  which  he  pronounces  upon  the  homestead  and  its  fireside 
joys  will  awake  a  response  In  every  bosom ;  and  the  passages  of  true, 
glowing  and  burning  patriotism,  which  take  as  it  were  po^ession  of 
the  orator  and  his  hearers,  are  to  us  among  the  highest  merits  of  the 
production. 

With  the  practical  departments  of  this  address,  we  are  firom  the  nature 
of  our  work  more  concerned  at  the  present  moment,  than  with  its  style 
or  its  rhetoric ;  and  we  shall  make  such  extracts  firom  it  as  will  exhibit 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  association. 

"  What  must  be  done  by  this  Society,  must  and  will  be.  Here  we 
may  look  for  the  true  standard  of  our  State's  intelligence.  Just  so  long 
as  it  languishes,  we  may  rest  assured  our  internal  resources  are 
neglected ;  our  agricultural  interests  indifferently  conducted.  If  we 
examine  into  the  expense  and  care  bestowed  in  other  countries  upon 
associations  like  this,  we  shall  see  fully  illustrated  our  own  want&  To 
England,  whither  we  may  go  for  an  example  in  this  matter  at  least,  we 
find  the  nobility  and  goatry  prominent  in  their  support  They  under- 
stand the  true  source  of  wealth,  and  make  agricuuure,  as  mathematics, 
an  exact  science.  They  spend  their  thousands  upon  the  analysis  of 
soils,  and  the  producing  characters  of  earths ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
Great  Britain  commands  the  wealth,  and  through  it,  the  asoendan^  of 
power  in  the  Eastern  world" 

In  relation  to  the  agricultural  capacities  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Thorpe 
continues:—- 
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**  b  is  BO  poetry,  fellow^itizens,  to  say,  that  we  may  have  in  our 
£elds  the  luxurious  products  of  the  tropics,  and  the  sturdier  ones  of  the 
temperate  zone.  Tobacco,*  of  the  choicest  flavor,  rivaling  the  product 
of  Cuba,  has  been  raised  in  most  profitable  abundance  upon  our  sterile 
lands,  and  needs  but  little  capital  and  well  directed  industry,  to  add  a 
pew  stq>ie  to  the  products  of  our  State.  Wheat  for  our  own  use  could 
be  grown  upon  our  broken  lands,  that  would  rival  the  rice  that  should 
lift  its  submerged  head  from  our  miscalled  "swamps."  The  sugar 
cane,  and  the  com,  rival  in  richness  of  v^^tion  and  in  the  yield  of 
their  wealth.  The  orange  mingles  the  pemime  of  its  bridal  blosaoms 
with  the  sweet  and  variegated  ones  of  the  apple;  and  the  ripening 
fruits  of  both  can  tempt  the  taste,  and  please  the  e^e,  while  perfecting 
side  by  sidcf  The  mdigenous  silk  worm  weaves  its  web  over  our 
trees,  and  the  native  mul^rry  beautifies  our  landscape  with  its  trem- 
bling leaves.  The  wila  grape  and  muscadine,  in  their  convolving 
grasp,  crush  the  forest  trees  on  which  they  climb  for  support,  make  the 
air  fragrant  with  their  breath,  and  load  the  earth  widi  their  firuit  The 
wild  indigo  and  the  wild  hemp,  fill  the  comers  of  our  fences,  and  choke 
up  the  drains  we  make  through  our  fields.1  Tet  all  these  wise  coun- 
seb  of  nature,  these  beautiful  and  benevolent  hints  of  Providence  are 
disregarded.  We  go  abroad  to  supply  the  wants  that  should  be  grati- 
fied in  abundance  and  with  little  cost  at  home.  We  build  up  the  West 
in  purchasing  its  hemp,  and  its  staples.  We  build  up  the  North  in 
consuming  its  wheat  and  its  fruits.  We  send  millions  abroad  for  wines 
and  silks.  We  make  comparatively  all  cotton,  and  will  not  indulge  our 
pleading  soil  with  the  production  of  fruits,  of  hemp,  of  silk,  of  wine, 
dividing  labor,  and  thus  enriching  our  State  by  new  enterprises,  that 
vield  abundant  wealth,  and  make  us,  as  we  should  be,  independent  and 
happy  within  ourselves. 


*  One-fourth  of  an  acre  of  sterile  land  in  East  Feliciana,  produced  this  last 
year  the  following  amount  of  Tobacco : — On  the  13th  of  NoYomber  400  pounds 
were  gathered,  that  sold  readily  at  50  cents  per  pound.  This  tobacco  was  pro- 
nounced by  cigar  makers  in  New  Orleans,  to  be  superior  to  the  Havana  tobacco 
for  wrappers,  and  many  competent  judges  affirm,  that  for  smoking,  no  tobaoco 
ean  be  better.  One  of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  Louisiana  tobacco  as 
wrappers,  is  in  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  ribs  of  the  leaf,  which  are  scarcely 
perceptible  on  the  cigar,  and  allows  the  wrapper  to  fit  nicely  without  fold  or 
wrinkle.  It  is  beautifully  colored,  and  more  handsomely  spotted  than  the  best 
Vuelt^  tobacco.  The  leaves  too  are  very  large,  and  Uius  well  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  large  varieties  of  cigars.    This  tobacco  was  raised  from 

p  seed  got  iVom  Cuba,  and  called  the  Turkish  or  Latakiah  tobacco. 

t  Within  a  few  years,  fruits  of  the  most  delicious  quality  have  been  raised  in 

I  Louisiana,  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  superior  to  those  of  New  Jersey.    The 

capacity  of  our  State  to  raise  the  grape  needs  no  argument ;  nature  has  written 
ilB  capacity  upon  our  forests,  ^o  country  in  the  world  is  more  favorable  to  the 
caltivation  of  the  grape  than  Attakapas,  or  Opelousas.  Judge  Bry,  of  Monroe, 
and  Mr.  Wartell,  of  Opelousas,  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  culture  of 
the  grape  with  eminent  success,  and  have  proved  that  the  grape  can  be  raised 
to  any  extent,  and  in  the  most  profitable  manner  for  the  making  of  wine. 

t  Previous  to  our  Revolutionary  war,  the  British  Government  encouraged  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  colonies  which  now  constitute  part  of  the  Southern 
Statee  of  this  Union ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  that  war,  more  than  half 
her  supply  of  that  important  nrticle  of  trade  was  produced  thence. 
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We  hftve  ahmjrs  tfawight  dMit  loo  BMick  was  madeovt  of  the  abeentoe- 
ifim  as  k  may  be  called,  dcnring  the  stmuner  months,  of  our  sotnhem  citi^ 
zens  and  planters.  We  doubt  not  that  some  improvidence  and  evil  is  eon- 
nected  with  the  system ;  but  the  good  effects  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
we  have  thought  to  counteract  them.  The  mind  and  heart  are  both 
improved  by  travel  The  views  of  the  individual  are  expanded,  and 
he  IB  made  to  love  his  whole  country  by  a  familiarity  with  all  its  parts. 
These  are  the  influences  which  bind  every  member  of  a  great  republic 
together,  and  when  the  occasion  comes  which  witnesses  no  more  these 
kindly  interchanges  between  the  sections  of  our  Union,  it  will  be  but 
another  step  in  the  progress  lo  feshion  them  into  different  and  inde- 
pendent nations.     Mr.  Thorpe,  however,  thinks  otherwise. 

•*Why  is  it,  that  our  planters  will  consent  to  the  inconveniences  of 
crowded  hotels,  of  ill4)rea  menials,  of  xmcongenial  society,  and  princely 
expenditure?  Is  it  because  we  have  no  sunshine  or  flowers  equal  to 
the  sterile  North?  Is  it  because  we  have  no  springs  of  chalybeate 
waters,  or  invigoratingbreexes  from  the  open  sea?  No !  We  live  in 
the  land  of  flowers.  The  Spaniard,  as  the  first  white  man  that  pressed 
our  shores,  proclaimed  our  country  Florida.  A  hundred  mineral 
waters,  devoted  to  health,  unnoticed,  gurgle  through  our  piney  woods* 
equal  in  value  to  those  of  Ballston  or  Sarato^;  and  m%  romantic 
shores  of  Biloxi  and  the  &iry  islands  of  our  Mexican  QuU,  reveal 
charms  for  our  acceptance  more  worthy  than  can  be  those  Nahant  or 
Rockaway." 

We  now  pass  from  the  address  to  other  parts  of  the  pamphlet  By 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  it  appears  that  premiums 
for  the  best  samples  of  sugar  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Packwood, 
Packwood  &  Benjamin,  and  Verloin  Degruy;  those  from  Packwood 
&  Benjamin  were  for  loaf  sugar,  made  directly  from  die  cane  juice. 
The  committee  from  these  specimens  report  the  following  ikcts: — 

Ist  In  Rillleux's  patent  no  shade  of  coloring  matter  is  devdoped  froia 
<k$  beginning  to  the  end.  2d.  The  quantity  of  Molasses  which  wsb 
customarily  sixty  gallons  per  hogshead  of  sugar,  is  reduced  to  fifteen 
gallons,  the  surplus  is  represented  by  an  equivalent  weight  of  sugar. 
3d.  This  apparatus  may  be  worked  by  the  hands  on  the  plantation 
without  any  experienced  sugar  awker.  4tL  The  economy  of  fuel  ia 
such  that  the  bagasse  is  more  than  suflkient  to  make  the  crop. 

We  give  the  conclusion  of  the  committee's  report,  so  fkr  as  it  is 
applicable  to  the  great  changes  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  State 
for  the  past  year,  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar. 

"We  have  heiurd  som^ing  said  ia  very  laudatory  teims  of  a  new 
process  of  clarifjriag  the  cane  juice,  from  the  honorable  F.  Ghircia,  of 
Sk,  John  the  Baptist,  jointly  with  Bertrand,  apothecary  oi  New  Orleans. 
We  report  this  only  as  a  rumor,  for  the  above  gentlemen  did  not  think 
proper  to  explain  their  process,  «r  make  aa  exhibition  of  it  at  the  State 
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Fur.  We'  win  007  the  aame  ahx)  in  Tekxtion  to  Dehreton's  mode  of 
ckiifying  the  cane  juice.  In  conclusion,  we  feel  we  are  bonnd  to  add, 
that  planters  must  guard  themselves  against  any  system  that  includes 
secret  clarifying  agents,  and  be  wary  of  making  use  of  sugar  of  lead  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  which  are  poisons  endangering  the  public  health,  and 
not  being  necessary  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  sugar,  there  can  be 
no  apology  for  th^ir  use. 

**  During  the  past  season  there  were  several  attempts  to  introduce 
new  machinery.  Amongst  them  were  several  vacuum  pans,  one  put 
np  on  Mr.  Maunsel  White's  plantation,  in  Plaquemine,  but  which  was 
not  ready  in  time.  These  delays  have  endangered  a  great  part  of  his 
crop.  Another  vacuum  pan,  on  Judge  Butler's  plantation  at  Grand 
Caillou,  has  given  sugar  of  a  very  large  grain ;  but  the  owner  did  not 
use  it  for  his  whole  cropland  made  only  a  few  hogsheads  of  sugar  with 
it,  /or  reasons  which  we  are  unable  to  assign.  At  Thomas  A.  Morgan's, 
of  Plaquemine,  (the  first  planter  who  ever  boiled  s^frnp  by  vacuum  pens 
in  this  State,)  trials  have  oeen  made  to  concentrate  the  cane  juice  up  to 
25  degrees  by  steam.  He  has  set  up  three  open  steam  kettles  and  a 
new  vacuum  pan  for  that  purpose,  at  an  expense  of  about  $8,000,  and 
we  regret  to  say  that  a  planter  of  such  enterprise  did  not  succeed  in 
his  expectation. 

"  Several  open  steam  pans  of  Mape's  construction,  and  from  Still- 
man's  Works,  have  been  used.  These  pans  work  well,  but  it  remains 
difficult  to  decide  if  they  present  any  advantage  over  the  common 
worms^  which  are  cheaper  and  easier  to  be  kept  in  good  order. 

'*  The  honorable  Judge  P.  A.  Rest,  in  his  oration  delivered  on  the 
13th  of  May  last,  mentioned  a  new  apparatus  embracing  all  that  had 
been  found  valuable  in  the  others,  then  in  course  of  construction  by 
Stillman  db  Co.,  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York,  for  Mr.  Val- 
cour  Aime,  of  St.  James.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  trial  of  this  enter- 
prising gentleman,  and  of  which  so  great  a  profit  was  expected  for  our 
country,  has  been  unsuccessful.  Let  us  hope  that  with  the  alteration 
which  he  contemplates  at  present,  he  will  succeed  in  taking  in  his  next 
crop.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  expended  this  year  $22,000,  for 
an  apparatus  to  make  eighteen  hogsheads  a  day,  and.  that  the  contract 
for  the  new  alterations  proposed  amounts  to  $8,000.  Rarely  do  we 
find  a  planter  ready  to  go  into  such  expensive  trials  for  the  welfere  of 
the  community ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  him  ail  the  encourage- 
ment on  behalf  of  our  Association,  but  at  the  same  time  let  this  example 
remain  as  a  striking  warning  to  our  planters.  Is  it  to  their  interest  to 
make  such  trials,  always  costly,  often  ruinous?  We  do  not  recom* 
mend  such  pursuit.  Here  is  the  case  of  a  planter  known  in  the  entire 
State,  for  his  ptactical  knowledge,  and  who  may  be  ranked  amongst  the 
most  talented  men  of  our  community,  expending  $30,000,  and  being 
yel  uncertain  of  the  result  Is  it  prudent  to  follow  the  same  course, — 
shtil  we  run  the  chance  of  losing  large  advances,  besides  a  part  of  our 
crop  ?  In  our  opinion  the  planters  are  to  be  governed  by  other  rules : 
they,  we  beHeve,  must  adopt  what  has  already  been  tried,  and  nothing 
but  what  has  been  proved  unquestionably  successful. 

**  We  coBgratulflte  our  eoiuitry  on  the  spirit  of  ^terj^rise  which  pre- 
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vatb.    The  c<»iipelkion  evbced  in  theimproremeiit  of  the  manoiKtoTe 

of  sugar,  shows  energetic  feelings  amongst  our  planters ;  and  if  on  one 
hand  we  recommend  prudence,  let  us  also  encourage  a  spirit  which 
will  turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  will  prove  more  and 
more  economical  and  profitable  to  the  great  staple  of  Louisiana." 

The  committee  on  the  fine  arts  made  the  following  avmrds,  which* 
for  the  sake  of  stimulating  like  efiforts  in  the  future,  are  deserving  of 
enumeration : — 

To  James  Maguire,  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Daguerreotype  portraits,  the  first  premium. 

To  J.  v.  Childs,  of  New  Orleans,  for  specimens  of  copperplate,  the 
first  premium. 

To  J.  Manouvrier  and  Perez  Snell,  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  finest 
specimens  of  lithographic  engravings,  a  first  premium. 

To  Mr.  La  Tourette,  for  the  finest  specimens  of  maps,  particularly 
for  the  most  recent  and  perfect  map  of  Louisiana,  a  first  premium. 

Miss  Mary  J.  A.  Matthews,  for  the  finest  specimen  of  worsted  work, 
representing  bpuquets  of  flowers,  the  first  premium. 

Mrs.  Elmira  Stevens,  for  a  basket  of  the  same  description  of  work, 
second  premium. 

Mrs.  Livingston,  of  New  Orleans,  for  needle  work  representing^  two 
embroidered  pictures  of  water  spaniels  in  the  act  of  fetcning,  and  one, 
wrought  in  the  same  manner,  of  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps,  were 
admired  by  all^  and  obtained  for  the  &ir  artist  premiums  for  each. 

For  mechanical  inventions  the  following  awards  were  made: — 

The  committee  award  to  B.  M.  Norman,  New  Orleans,  for  one  Ro3ral 
Ledger  Russia,  one  Royal  Journal,  three  Imlf  cap  bound,  manu&ctured 
by  mm,  the  first  premium. 

Also,  for  specimens  of  sealing  wax,  of  wafers,  ink,  and  letter  press, 
etc.,  first  premium. 

To  P.  Snell,  New  Orleans,  for  a  convex  and  concave  spherical  rest, 
of  his  own  invention  for  turning  convex  or  concave  spheres,  either  of 
wood,  glass,  metal  or  precious  stones,  a  first  premium. 

To  A.  M  Reeder,  Baton  Rouge,  for  three  fine  saddles  of  great  dura- 
bility and  workmanship,  tastefully  made,  and  possessing  every  quality 
of  the  finest  saddles,  the  first  premium. 

To  Thomas  Durall,  aged  14  years,  for  a  bridle,  a  certificate. 

Dr.  C^ggett,  Baton  Rouge,  fine  specimens  of  full  sets  of  teeth,  set 
in  porcelain  and  in  gold. 

Dr.  O.  Whiting,  Baton  Rouge,  same. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Beauregard,  remarkable  fine  specimens  of  the  various 
mechanical  operations  on  the  teeth,  etc.,  etc. 

To  Dr.  James  Pearson,  dentist.  No.  8  Baronne  st  near  Canal  St., 
New  Orleans,  for  a  complete  set  of  porcelain  teeth,  with  gums  repre- 
senting the  natural  color,  manufisu^tured  by  him,  the  first  premium. 

Also,  for  specimens  of  forceps,  made  after  patterns  furnished  by  him, 
the  first  premium. 

Stock  and  dies  and  screw  taps  made  by  P.  Snell,  a  premium. 


* 
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Tkb  committee  oa  agricuhural  proclacts  exhibite4  the  following  table 
ot  piemitmis  :— 

To  Messrs.  Packwood  &,  Benjamini  for  loaf  sugar,  Mr.  Rillieux's 
patent  process,  first  premium. 

To  Mr.  Packwood,  for  the  best  rough  sugar,  also  made  by  Rillieux's 
patent  process,  first  premium. 

To  Verloin  Degruy,  they  also  award  a  premium,  and  taking  the 
cheapness  and  simpbcity  of  Mr.  Despru^s  process  by  Mr.  Rillieux's 
vacuum  pan  into  consideration,  are  of  opinioi^  that  it  equals  Mr.  Pack- 
wood's. 

Mr.  Combs  also  presented  a  sample  of  fine  sugar,  raised  on  the  high- 
lands, and  made  by  the  ordinar^r  process. 

D.  F.  Miller,  doncordia  parish,  and  Mr.  Abbey,  Yazoo  city,  both 
peeented  samples  of  Mastodon  cotton,  equal  in  quality.  Mr.  Miller 
Deing  of  the  State,  received  the  first  premium. 

ukiry  Lawrence,  Esq.  presented  a  sample  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  supe- 
rior to  any  ever  exhibited  before  this  Association,  and  received  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  efiect;  but  in  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  raised,  and  its 
havinfi^  been  picked  from  the  seed  by  hand,  the  committee  feel  bound  to 
award  the  first  premium  to  J.  H.  I.  Unberhagen,  he  presenting  two 
bales  of  very  superior  quality  ginned  on  the  ordinary  process. 

To  James  Carpenter,  of  £ast  Feliciana,  for  a  specimen  of  Latakiah 
leaf  tobacco,  a  very  superior  article,  was  awarded  a  premium ;  and  a 
specbnen  of  Havana  leaC  grown  by  Mr.  Unberhagen,  near  Bayou 
Sara,  was  &vorably  noticed  by  the  committee,  it  being  pronounced  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Mr.  Carpenter  in  color ;  and  the  opinion  being  expressed 
that  if  the  same  care  had  been  observed  in  handling  it,  that  it  would 
have  been  equal  in  every  other  respect  To  Mr.  Unberhagen  second 
premium.  Accompanymg  each  of  these  specimens  were  samples  of 
ci^fars  made  from  tne  lea)^  which  were  puffed  by  lovers  of  the  weed 
with  great  gusto. 

There  is  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Fair,  a  letter  received 

from  Mr.  R  Abbey  on  the  subject  of  Mastodon  cotton,  which  is  now 

attracting  so  much  att^tion  among  us.    We  make  a  short  extract  from 

the  letter,  as  our  space  at  present  will  admit  of  no  more: — 

"  The  high  character  which  this  cotton  has  obtained  in  the  short  time 
it  has  been  in  the  country,  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  me  as  its  original  proprietor  to  invite  the  attention  of  your 
Association,  and  thus  introduce  to  the  public  a  very  few  brief  &cts  in 
relation  to  it  The  name  Mastodon,  was  given  to  it  by  myself—its 
nativity  I  have  never  learned.  All  I  know  in  relation  to  its  origin  Is, 
that  a  traveler  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  about  five^  years  since,  pur- 
chased four  seed  at  a  high  price  and  brought  them  to  this  country.  It 
has  been  grown  now  four  years  by  mysdi  Last  year,  about  twenty  or 
thirty  other  persons  cultivated  small  quantities  in  Mississippi  and  Lou- 

"  I  have  endeavored,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  to  obtain  the  views  and 
opinions  of  others,  who  have  cultivated  the  Mastodon,  to  compare  with 
my  own  experience ;  and  I  have  the  satis&ction  to  state,  as  the  best 
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infbnnttioii  I  am  able  to  concqatrate,  that  the  product  of  die  HaHodoo, 

on  either  the  river  bottoms  or  uplands,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon Mexican  cotton  of  the  country,  and  that  in  many  respects  it  is  n 
much  more  certain  crop. 

**  The  picking  of  the  Mastodon  is  somewhat  better  than  our  common 
cotton,  the  bolls  being  about  double  the  size.  It  hangs  in  the  boll 
slightly  tighter  than  our  other  cotton,  which  prevents  it  from  felling  out 
in  the  fiela,  but  still  only  so  tight  as  to  make  but,  perhaps,  a  barely  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  picking.  It  gins  a  little  harder  than  the  com- 
mon cotton.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Mastodon  is  the  easiest  to  raise  and 
prepare  for  market,  pound  for  pound. 

"  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  Mastodon,  I  will  observe, 
that  I  make  no  diflference  between  it  and  the  common  cotton.  I  give  it 
the  same  distance  and  the  same  cultivation.  The  gin  for  the  Mastodon 
should  have  wider  grates  than  common,  in  conseauence  of  its  great 
length  and  staple.  Or  if  the  common  gin  be  used,  it  should  be  run 
slow,  or  it  will  cut  the  fibres.  The  Mastodon  cannot,  I  think,  be  ginned 
on  the  roller  gin,  as  some  purchasers  and  cotton  brokers  have  sug- 
gested, in  consequence  of  its  strong  adherence  to  the  seed. 

*'  Upon  the  subject  of  the  value  and  quality  of  the  Mastodon  cotton 
in  market,  it  would  not  become  me  to  oflfer  any  views  of  my  own,  for 
the  opinion  of  others,  much  better  qualified  to  judge,  are  within  your 
reach ;  I  will  barely  observe,  that  the  general  length  of  the  staple  ig 
about  two  inches,  and  it  is  regarded  in  New  Orleans  as  being  of  a 
remarkable  strength  and  firmness.  My  own  present  crop  is  the  Qrst 
and  only  crop  of  Mastodon  ever  raised  m  the  United  States ;  a  part  of 
this  Was  sold  a  few  weeks  since  in  New  Orleans  by  Messrs.  Buckner 
&  Stanton,  at  16  cents  round.  Other  little  parcels  have  been  sold  at 
various  prices,  ranging  as  low  as  12^  cents.  These  cottons,  so  &r  as  I 
know  or  am  able  to  learn,  were  all  handled  in  the  common  rough  man- 
ner, without  any  special  pains  taken.  My  own  I  can  aver,  was  both 
picked  and  ginned  very  roughly.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  introduction  of  small  lots  of 
long  staple  into  the  New  Orleans  market,  where  short  staple  alone  has 
been  hitherto  looked  for  and  purchased,  the  Mastodon  has  not,  as  ]ret, 
been  able  to  assume  a  feir  position  in  the  market  and  command  the  price 
it  was  really  entitled  to.  Next  year,  it  is  presumed,  it  will  establisn  for 
itself  a  market  in  New  Orleans." 
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LBBAL   IMPORT  OF  A  BILL  OF  LADING  Of  THE  HANDS  OF  A  HOLDER  OP  A  BILL  OF 

EXCHANGE. 

Commercial  Court  of  Loutsiana, — ^Jacob  Little  &  Co.  v.  R.  D  Bkss- 

man  and  F.  De  Tastet 

A  speidal  jury  of  merchants  was  impannelod  in  tke  city  of  New 
Orleans  witliin  the  past  month,  for  the  trial  of  this  important  and  intri- 
cate case.  The  &cts  as  they  came  out  in  evidence,  and  the  arguments 
of  coonsel,  were  famished  us  in  the  columns  of  the  New  Orleans 
Bulletin. 

It  appears  that  Firmin  de  Tastet  &  Co.t  merchant  of  London,  sent 
orders  to  R  D.  Blossman,  of  this  city,  in  the  &11  of  1843,  to  purcbaee 
for  their  account  twenty-five  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  directing  the 
latter  to  forward  to  them  the  shipping  documents,  upon  the  receipt  of 
which  the  bills  of  exchange  would  be  duly  honored.  Mr.  Blossman 
executed  the  order,  drew  his  bills  at  sixty  days  sight,  which  he  sold  to 
Bobb  &  Hoge,  and  at  their  request  delivered  to  them  the  bills  of  lading, 
which  were  made  to  **  order."  Nothing  appearv  to  have  been  said  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiation  with  Robb  &  Hoge,  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
parties  in  giving  the  bills  of  lading  to  the  purchasers  of  the  bills  of 
exchange.  Robb  &  Hoge  transmitted  to  New  York,  for  sale,  the  bills 
of  exchange,  accompanied  by  the  bilk  of  lading ;  and  Jacob  Little  & 
Co,  purchased  the  bills,  and  transmitted  them  to  the  Barings,  at 
London,  for  collection. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  bills  of  exchange  to  the  drawees,  F.  de 
Tastet  d&  Co.,  they  accepted  the  bills,  and  asked  the  Barings  for  the  bills 
of  lading.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Barings  declared  that  they  would 
bold  the  bills  of  lading  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  of 
exchange,  until  the  maturity  of  the  latter;  offering,  however,  to  allow 
De  Tastet  &>  Co.  to  discount  their  acceptances  at  the  current  market 
rate.  De  Tastet  reflised  these  terms;  struck  off  their  names  from  the 
acceptances;  returned  the  bills  of  exchange  to  the  Barings,  with  the 
acceptance  cancelled,  and  the  bills  were  dishonored,  and  notice  for- 
warded to  Blossman,  the  drawer.  The  Barings  kept  the  roUon  on  hand 
till  the  fidl  of  1845,  when  it  was  sold  for  a  sum  of  about  $25,000  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  bills.  ^In  the  meantime  the  present  «iit  had  been 
instituted  against  Blossman,  as  drawer  of  the  bills  of  exchange,  and  a 
verdict  claimed  against  him  for  $25,000,  being  the  balance  due  on  the 
bills,  after  crediting  the  amoaot  of  the  sales  of  the  cotton. 
22 
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On  these  &cts  the  (bllowiog  qnestion  aroee : — When  a  bill  of  lading 
accompanies  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  at  any  number  of  days  after 
sight,  is  the  bill  of  lading  a  security  to  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  exchange, 
0tUy  that  it  shall  be  accepted :  or  is  it  a  security  both  for  acceptance  and 
payment? 

The  plaintifis  contended  that  the  bill  of  lading  was :  in  the  place  of 
an  endorsement :  that  it  was  a  security  for  payment  as  well  as  for 
ac0lq)tance :  that  being  attached  to  the  bill  of  exchange,  no  one  could 
detach  it :  that  whoever  rightfully  held  the  bill  of  exchange,  had  a  right 
to  hold  on  to  the  bill  of  lading,  and  that  if  De  Tastet  &  Co.  wanted  the 
-bill  of  lading  immediately,  they  could  only  get  it  by  obtaining  the  biU 
of  exchange,  that  is,  by  cashing  the  latter. 

For  the  defence  it  was  contended,  that  the  bill  of  exchange  and  bill 
of  lading  formed  together  one  contract,  the  terms  of  which  were  evident 
on  their  very  &oe :  that  these  documents  proved  to  any  person  buying 
the  bills^  that  a  credit  had  been  given  for  the  merchandise  mentioned  in 
the  bill  of  lading,  because  if  no  credit  had  been  intended  the  bills  of- 
exchange  would  have  been  drawn  at  sight,  and  not  at  sixty  days  after 
sight:  that  the  merchandise  being  bought  on  credit  must  be  delivered 
before  payment:  that  to  call  on  the  party  for  immediate  payment  was  a 
change  of  his  contract  which  could  not  be  imposed  on  him  against  his 
consent :  that  whenever  a  credit  is  given,  the  party  entitled  to  it  cannot 
be  deprived  of  it  unless  a  change  in  his  circumstances  put  the  oth^ 
party  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  property :  that  if  De  Tastet  & 
Go.  had  become  insolvent,  or  if  their  credit  had  been  impaired,  the 
Barings  might,  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  hold  on  to  the  bills  of  lading 
as  their  security:  but  then  they  mxist  he  considered  as  waiving  accept- 
ance: that  it  was  against  all  reason  and  mercantile  usage  to  call  on  a 
house  to  give  its  acceptances  for  goods  that  were  not  delivered  to  them : 
that  if  a  house  under  such  circumstances  were  to  accede  to  such  a 
demand,  the  holder  of  the  bills,  if  dishonest,  might  sell  the  property  and 
acceptances  both,  and  that  it  could  never  be  the  law  or  understanding  of 
parties  that  one  mercantile  house  should  throw  itself  so  completely  into 
the  power  of  another. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jacob  Barker  for  the  plaintifi|  and 
Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Micou  for  defendants.  The  velvet  was  for 
defendants. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

We  publish  below  a  list  of  the  Officers  for  the  present  year,  of  the  BeW 
Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  together  with  the  Tariff  of  Charges,  etc,  agreed 
upon  and  adopted  by  the  Chamber  seyeral  years  ago,  which,  notwithstanding 
difierent  attempts  at  change  in  some  particulars,  remains  yet  in  full  effect 

S.  J.  Pbters,  President.  W.  L.  Hodoe,  Second  Vice  President 

Jas.  Dick,  First  Vice  President      Chas.  Bkigos,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

CommitUe  oj  JppeaU, 
W.  H.  Ati^y,  J.  H.  EiKEB, 

H.  F.  McKenha,  W,  C.  Mtlne, 

W.  MuEB,  W.  BoeA*T. 

General  Tariff  of  Commi$non»j  <i^licahU  to  Forngih  Northern,  and  Western 

bueineee. 

On  sales  of  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  tobacco  and  lead, per  cent  3) 

All  other  produce  or  merchandise, 5 

Guarantee  of  do.,  if  not  exceeding  6  mon^, 2J 

*    And  for  each  month  additional  over  6, ) 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  or  produce, 2} 

Sales  and  purchase  of  stocks  or  bnllionv 1 

Ckdlecting  and  remitting  dividends, ^ ^ 1 

If  with  guarantee  of  bills „ 2J 

Selling  vessels  or  steamboats, 3J 

Pordiasing  do.  da        5 

Procuring  freights, 5 

Collecting  freights, SJ 

On  outfits  and  disbuTBements, 2} 

Effecting  marine  insurance  where  the  premium  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  on 

the  amount  insured, | 

If  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent,  then  on  the  amount  of  premium, 5 

A4insting  and  collecting  insurance,  or  other  claims  without  litigation, 2^ 

With  litigation,. 5 

Purchasing  and  remitting  dnitB,  or  receiving  and  paying  money  on  which  no 

other  commission  has  been  charged, 1 

H  the  bilk  remitted  are  guaranteed, 2) 

If  bils  and  notes  remitted  for  collection  are  protested  and  returned,  the  same 

commission  to  be  charged,  say 1 

liSBding,  re-shipping,  and  custody  of  merchandise  or  produce  from  vessels  in 

diBtrees, 2 

Do.        do.  bullion  or  specie 

On  genex«l  average , 5i 


.y. 
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Consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  to  pay  full  commissionB  on  amonnt  of 
advances  and  responsibilities,  and  half  commissions  on  the  inToice  valne  of  the 
goods  withdrawn. 

The  above  rates  to  be  exclasivc  of  brokerage  and  other  charges  actually 
incurred. 

The  foUowtng  rates  to  be  specially  applicable  to  European  and  other  Foreign  busi- 
ness, anything  in  the  preceding  General  Tariff  to  the  contrary  notwithHanding, 

On  remitting  proceeds  of  sales  in  bills  without  guarantee, per  cent  l^ 

With  guarantee, 2 

Drawing,  endorsing,  or  necotiating  bills  in  payment  for  produce  ;  if  on  Europe,  3^ 

Do.    do.    da  on  Atlantic  States, 1 

Receiving,  entering,  and  re-shipping  goods^o  a  foreign  port,  on  amount  of  invoice  1 
And  on  advances  and  responsibilities,  in  addition, 3| 

The  following  rates  in  like  manner  to  be  specially  applicable  to  Western  and 

Local  business. 

Accepting  drafts  or  endorsing  notes,  without  funds,  produce,  or  bills  of  lading  in 

hand, 2 

Cash  advances,  in  all  cases,  even  with  produce  or  bills  of  lading, 2| 

For  shipping  to  another  market  produce  or  merchandise  upon  which  advances 

have  been  made, 2) 

Sffecting  insurance  (except  when  the  commission  for  buying  or  selling  has 

been  charged)  on  the  amount  insured, 4 

If  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent.,  then  on  the  amount  of  premium 5 

Negotiating  drafts  or  notes  as  drawer  or  indorser, 2^ 

Collecting  steamboat  freights, 5 

Entering  and  bonding  goods  for  the  interior,  on  amount  of  duties  and  chaiiges,  2^ 
Besides  the  regular  charge  per  package  for  forwarding. 

A6ENCT   FOR  STEAMBOATS. 

Under  120  tons, per  trip  $30  00 

Above  120  tons  to  200  do 40  00 

^      200   «    to  300  do 60  00 

«      300    "    to400do „ 6000 

««      400   •*    toSOOdo 7000 

Besides  charges  actually  incurred,  and  the  regular  commission  for  paitieslar  ser- 
vices, such  as  collecting  freight,  paying  disbarMment^  otc. 

Loss  by  fire,  (unless  insurance  has  been  ordered)  of  robbers,  theft,  and  afl  un- 
mvoidable  accidents,  if  the  usual  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  prc^rty,  to  be 
boms  by  the  owners  of  the  goods. 

SATB8    OP    RECUVmO    AND    FOKWABDIKO    OOOOS    BZCLUSIVB    OP  CHAmOSS    ACTTALLT 

nfCUKBOK 

Sugar, ,pet  hhd.  %l  00 

Molassesv i "    *•  1  00 

Tobacco, , «    "  1  00 

Do.      manufactured,  kegs  or  boxes, 90 

Cotton,  on  the  value,  2|  per  cent,  or  per  bale.... 1  00 
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Liquids, ^ per  pipe  1  00 

Do.    ^ per  hhd.  75 

IXj per  half  pipe  50 

Da    ^ per  qr.  pipe  25 

Merchandise,  cases,  boxes,  and  trunks, 25  to  50 

Do per  bbl.  25 

Proviaioiis, „.. per  hhd.  37i 

Do per  bbl.  25 

Flour, per  bbl.  10 

liSird, ^ per  keg.  5 

Earthenware, per  crate  or  cask  50 

Hardware, bxs.  or  casks  25  to  60 

Nails, per  keg  5 

Gunpowder, ^ per  keg  60 

Cofiee, per  bag  20 

Salt,  spices,  etc per  bag  12i 

Iron, per  2000  lbs.  1  00 

Castings.... per  2000  lbs.  1  50 

Lead, per  pig  3 

Soap,  raisins,  candles,  etc per  box  5 

Carriages, each  6  00 

Gigs, each  3  00 

Other  articles  in  proportion. 

RATES   OP  BTORAOB. — PER   MONTH. 

Cotton,  mos8,&c per  bale  20 

Tobaocov per  hhd,  50 

Baeon, , ^ ^. ..perhhd.  26 

Pork  and  Whiskey, ^ per  bW.  10 

Flour, per  bbl.  6 

Lftrd, per  keg  5 

Hides, , each  3 

Poltries, per  bale  26 

Iron  and  Lead, ^ per  pig  2 

Bar  bon, per  ton  1  00 

Gtodcery, per  cask  or  crate  50 

Hardware,.. per  caak25to50 

Nails, per  keg  5 

Diy  Goods,  on  deposit, ...••.. per  package 25  to 60 

Coffi3e,salt,  ^ices,  &:c per  bag  64 

Liquidsv per  pipe  or  hhd.  50 

Z^qnidst^ per  half  pipe  37^ 

Liquids, per  qr.  pipe  12^ 

Claret  wine^ percask  25 

Wine,  soap,  candles,  &c ^ per  box  3 

Baggnig,^ perpiece  6J 

Bale  rope, per  coil  64 

Sugar,. , .per  hhd.  37^ 

Dry  goods  pay  storage  for  the  whole  time  they  may  be  on  hand,  on  the  gross 
▼riae,  1  per  oeiit. 
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When  vessels  are  chartered,  or  goods  shipped  by  the  ton,  and  no  special 

agreement  req>ecting  the  proportion  of  tonnage  which  eaeh  particalar  artido 

shall  be  computed  at,  the  following  regvlation  shall  be  the  standard : 

That  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton,  to  equal  a  ton  of 

heavy  materials,  shall  in  weight  be  as  follows : 

Coffee,. in  casks  1568  lbs. ;  in  bags  1890  lbs. 

Cocoa, , in  casks  1120  lbs.;  in  bags  1300  lbs. 

Pimento, in  casks    850  lbs.;  in  bags  1100  lbs. 

Flour,-.. •. ^ 8  bbb.  of   196  lbs. 

Beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  and  naval  stores^ Obbls. 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead  and  other  metals  or  ore,  heayy  dye  woods,  sugar,  rice, 
honey,  or  other  heavy  articles,..., « gross  2240  lbs. 

Ship  bread in  casks  672,  bags  784,  bulk  896  lbs. 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  liquids  generally,  reckoning  the  full  capacity  of  the 
casks,  wine  measure, ,^ 200  gallons. 

Grain,  peas,  and  beans,  in  casks, 22  bushels. 

Grain,  peas,  and  beans,  in  bulk, 36  bushels. 

Salt,  European,. 36  bushels. 

Salt,  West  India, 31  busheUi. 

Stone,  coal, 28  bushels. 

Timber,  plank,  furs,  peltry  in  bales  or  boxes,  cotton,  wool,  or  other  measure- 
ment goodj,  cubic  feet, 40 

Dry  hides,. lbs.  1120 

When  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any  special  agreement,  it 

shall  be  taken  at  110  gallons,  estimated  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 


PROSPERITY  OF  SECOND  MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

We  feel  extremely  obliged  to  Recorder  Baldwin  for  the  following  interesting 
information  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Second  Munici- 
pality : — ^During  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1845,  there  have  been  eroeted 
within  the  limits  of  that  Municipality  295  buildings,  146  of  which  are  of  wood, 
the  rest  being  brick  and  granite  at  a  cost  of  |979,300.  The  total  loss  by  fii« 
during  the  same  period  has  been,  in  buildings,  |26,550,  and  in  furniture  and 
in  stock  $14,370,  being  a  less  sum  than  that  of  any  former  year  since  the  Moai- 
cipality  has  been  established. 


BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Tarn  condition  of  the  Banks  of  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of  January,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  was  as  follows : — 

LIABILITIES.  ASSBTS. 


Circulation, $4,760,060  50 

Deposites, 7,202,450  40 

Due  other  banks, 812,873  50 

Other  liabUities, 58,632  21 


Total, $  12,834,016  61 


Specie, $6,212,534  82 

Loans  on  deposit, ....  5,268,694  86 

Due  by  other  banks,  2,828,632  26 

Otherassets, 330,726  08 


Total, $14,640^588  02 
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PILOTAGE.— CHARLESTON  BAR. 
Thv  following  rates  and  regolations  havQ  been  estabKfthed  by  aotboiity  : — 


For    6    feet  water  or  under,  |  9 


For  13^  feet  water  or  under,  |28 
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Steamboats  half  the  above  rates.  For  taking  a  vessel  ronnd  to  Ashley  River, 
|8  00,  with  steamboat  |5  00.  When  a  pilot  remains  on  board  an  outward- 
bound  vessel,  at  request  of  the  master,  to  receive  |4  00  per  day. 


CENTRAL  RAILROAD,  GEORGIA. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  an  article,  drawn  up  with  some  caie,  on  tho 
subject  of  a  railroad  connection  between  the  West  and  the  South.  As  the  Cen- 
tral Georgia  railroad  will  constitute  a  link  in  the  chain,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Company  which  have  charge 
of  it.    We  have  it  furnished  us  within  the  past  few  weeks  on  high  authority. 

Data.  No.  of       Paisage  Freigfatand  TV>tal  TottilianM  pe- 

pas*g*n.      money.  U.  8.  Mai).  eamingt.       vlod  Ust  year. 

1844.  December,  1,206  4,576  28  30,310  46  34,886  74  31,253  63 

1845.  January,  1,345  4,755  05  26,660  16  31,415  21  29,758  47 
February,  1,041  4,649  75  32,137  65  36,787  40  25,704  62 
March,  1,138  5,351  13  33,897  46  39,248  59  25,867  86 
AprU,  1,179  4,891  50  27,795  44  32,686  94  17,676  87 
May,  1402  5,673  00  27,639  23  33,312  23  20,092  59 
June,  1,144  4,379  00  9,523  49  13,902  49  10,808  00 
July,  1,153  4,707  98  18,821  10  23,529  08  12,103  64 
Augns^  787  3,953  86  12,985  37  16,939  23  18,181  36 
September,  1,132  4,770  95  25,409  58  30,108  53  35,410  90 
October,  1,624  6,820  87  35,219  14  42,040  01  50,902  72 
November,  M80  5,580  74  27,941  56  33,522  30  50,603  31 

Totals,         14,631  60,110  11      308,340  64      368,378  75      328,423  97 

The  earnings  for  1845  exceed  those  for  1844 140,026  74,  being  an  increase  of 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  bales  of  cotton  transported 
the  last  year  was  114,641  bales,  and  for  the  year  previous,  77,437,  being  an 
inciease  of  37,204  bales,  or  about  fifty  per  cent  * 

The  net  earnings  of  the  roa4  during  the  past  year,  were  ss  annexed : — 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1845, |368,460  75 

Total  expenses  of  maintaining  and  working  road, 186,886  39 

Total  net  earnings,  1845, |]81,564  36 
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» 

DEBT  OF  THE  COXPANT. 

Circulation, , #42,791  00 

Road  tickets, ^ 7,736  15 

Deposita,. 25,048  39 

Due  to  othor  banka, „ 106  29 

Unclaimed  dividends, 4,342  60 

Bills  payable, , 135,903  20 

Railroad  bonds, 440,097  00 

Certificates  to  banks,. •...     13,311  00 

Total,  November  30, 1845, #669,334  63 

Resoorces,  independent  of  railroad  and  appurtenances, :  239,2^  71 

Liabilities,  over  and  above  assets,  November  30, 1845, #430,110  92 

After  allowing  for  all  bad  debts,  and  depreciation  of  real  estate  and  banking 
houses,  it  is  estimated  that  the  assets  of  the  company  will  yield  at  least  #200/X)0. 


MISSISSIPPI  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILROAD. 

\^^  Turn  Chicago,  Illinois,  Daily  Journal  of  the  4th  ultimo,  contains  the  proceed- 

ings of  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  dtizens  of  Winnebago  county,  at  Rockford, 
where  the  importance  of  immediate  action  on  the  project  of  the  ^  Mississippi 
^  '  and  Michigan  Railroad  "  was  resolved  upon,  and  active  measures  taken  to 

secure  a  railroad  from  Galena  to  Chicago.  A  convention  was  recommended  to 
be  held  during  the  present  month  to  concert  measures  to  bring  the  project  to  a 
consummation. 


UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT. 

Dahlonboa,  Ga.,  Jan.  7,  1846. 
P  LB  ABB  publish,  for  general  information,  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  coin- 
age at  this  Mint  during  the  year  1845. 

Janusry, #19,169  50 

February,... 27,575  00 

March, 40,700  00 

Apra, 46,105  00 

May, ,....  43,517  50 

June, /. 49,885  00 

July, 45,992  50 

August, 48,957  50 

September, 45,445  QO 

October, 38,610  00 

November, 36,295  00 

December, 59,535  60 

Amounting  to #501,787  00 

The  coinage  hi  1844  was  #488^600,  from  which  it  appeara  that  there  was  ao 
inerease  last  year,  over  1844,  of  #103,195. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  uer vaut, 

JAMES  F.  COOPER,  Sup't. 


>^ 
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COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tbb  report  of  secrotory  Walker  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ablest 
which  has  ever  emanated  from  the  Treasury  Department.  We  have,  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  an  abridgment  of  the  paper,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  *^  Washington  Constitation."  Our  readers  will  find  in  it  full  matter  for 
deliberate  study. 

niFORTS   AND   EXPORTS   FOR  THE  FISCAL   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1845. 

IMPORTS. 

Specie  and  bullion ^  4,070,242 

Foreign  goods  free  of  duty , 18,077,598 

*«  paying  ad  valorem  duties 60,191,862 

^  paying  specific  duties 34,914,862 

1117,254,564 

*  EXTORTS. 

Specie  and  bullion.. |7,762,049 

Foreign  goods  free  of  duty 2,413,050 

**  Paying  ad  valorem  duties 2,107,292' 

**  paying  specific  duties, 3,064,439 

Total  re-exported^ #15,346,830 

Domestic  produce  exported 98,453,330 

Gold  and  ^ver  coin 844,446 

1114,644,606 
Total  of  imports  and  exports...., 231,899,170 

EXPORTS   AND  IMPORTS  OF   SPECIE. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  specie  during  the  year  were — 

Imports 14,070,242 

Exports., *. 8,606,495 

Excess  of  exports |4,536,253 

VESSELS   EMPLOYED. 

The  amoimt  of  the  above  imports  and  exports,  which  were  canied  in  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels,  is  as  follows : — 

Foreign  goods  imported  in  American  vessels #102,438,481 

»»  re-exported  in      "  **     11,459,319 

Domestic  produce  exported  in      *•  "     76,483,123 

1189,380,923 

Foreign  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels #14,816,083 

**  re-exported  in    "  "       - 3,807,511 

Domestic  produce  exported  in    "  *'       23,816,653 

#42,520,247 
23 
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XtnorAOE  AHD  CREWS. 

The  nomber  and  tonnage  of  yesiela,  with  their  crews,  entering  and  clearing 
from  the  United  States,  were  as  follows : — 

No.  Tonnage.  Men.         Boys. 

American  vessels  entered 8,133        2,035,486  99,020        2,562 

•*  "        cleared 8,197        2,053,977        100,794        2,462 


Total  American 16,330        4,089,463        199,814         5,024 

Foreign  yessels  entered 5,590  910,563  55^15  706 

**  •*      cleared 5,583  930,275  54,657  720 


Total  foreigiiu ^ 11,173        1,840,838        109,972        1,420 

AMERICAir  TONNAGE. 

Registered  permanent 882,538.48 

»         temporary , 212,633.91 


Total  registered , 1,095,172.44 

Enrolled  and  licensed — ^permanent 1,264,060.44 

»*  "         temporary ,.       18,283.62 


Total  enrolled  and  licensed 1,282,344.11 

licensed  under  20  tons — permanenU. 32,320.45 

*♦  "  temporary 7,165.01 


Total  licensed  under  20  tons. 39,485.46 


Aggregate  of  the  above  tonnage 2,417,002,06 

The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  in  the  whale  fishery  is 190,695.65 

Do.        steamboat  tonnage 6,491.51 

The  proportion  of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the 

coasting  trade  is 1,190,898.27 

Do.        in  the  cod  fishery 69,825.66 

Do.        in  the  mackerel  fishery > 21,413.05 


Total 1,282,344.11 

The  proportion  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in 

the  coasting  trade,  (as  above,)  which  consists  of  steamboats,  is....    319,527.07 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1846,  is 1,038.00 

And  their  tonnage  is. 146,018.02 
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The  Island  of  Cuba. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

TARIFF   OF   DUTIES   TO   BE    ENFORCED    AFTER    IST   MARCH,    1846. 


Rate 
of  Duty 
Valuation,    per.  ci. 

Al6,cask aiToba.  $1  50  33^ 

Ale,  botUea doEen.    3—  33^ 

Applaa bbl.    3~  S7i 

Barrels,  empty each. —  50  97^ 

Beef ^...bbl.    9—  33^ 

Beef,  Jerked arrolia.    175  374 

Beef,8moked qtl.   7—  334 

Beans •« arroba.  —  75  33^ 

Beer.caak arroba.     150  3S4 

Beer bottles,  4uz.    3—  33^ 

Btecult box,41b.  —  75  334 

Boards,    white    and    yellow 

piae...  • ....  ••• M.  A.  20  —  S74 

Bricks M.  12—  3£^ 

Batter. qtl.  14  —  S74 

Candles,  tallow, qtl.  13  —  334 

Candles,  sperm qtl.  33  —  374 

Cheese,  American. qtl.  10  —  274 

Coal ton.    3  75  3«4 

Cocoa,  Caraccas qtl.  16  —  274 

Cocoa,  all  other. qtl.    6—  274 

Cod  Fish qtl.    3  50  274 

Cordage,  tarred qtl.  13—  334 

Cordafe«  Manilla qd.    7  50  334 

Cotton qtl.  10  —  374 

Cider bottles,  doz.    3—  334 

Flour,  bbl..  fixed  duty $9  59 

Haws qtLlO—  334 

Hay, qtl.  —  50  274 

Uerriog bxs.  of  100  fiith.  —  62  334 

Hogsheads,  casks. each.    3—  274 

Hoops M.  30  —  274 

Horses,  geldings, each.l  30  —  334 

Lard qtl.  12  —  334 

Mackevel bbl.    8—  274 


Rate 
of  Duty 
Valuation,    per.  ct. 
Nails,  copper qtl.  S&  —       274 

Nails,  iron qtl.    7—  274 

Oars lOOA.    6  25  274 

Oil,  sperm  and  whale qtl.  10  —  374 

Onions, qtl.    150  334 

Paper,  letter ream.    2  50  334 

Paper,  wrapping ream.  —  50  334 

Pork bbl.  14  —  334 

Pork,  sides qtl.    9—  274 

Potatoes bbl.    3  50  274 

Rice qtl.    6—  334 

Scantling. ••• ....  ..•• .  ..M.  ft.  18  *^  874 

Shingles Bf.    3  75  274 

Shocks,  sugar  box each.  —  75  874 

Sbooks,  hhd., £ach.    1—  274 

Soap,  bar qtl.    8—  334 

Staves M.  35—  274 

Tallow qU.    7  50  274 

Tar bbl.    8—  274 

Tongues,  Muoked qll.    7 —  274 

BZPORT  DUTIXS. 

Cofibe qtl.  —20 

Rum pipes.  Free. 

Molasses hhds.  Free. 

Honey hkd.  $137 

Sugar box.      37 

Segars M.      SO 

Tobacco qtl.     190 

Thlsl'arifi'iBto  take  effect  on  the  1st  March 
oext,  and  4>n  muue  date  the  tonnage  duty  will  be 
re-iniposed  upon  vessels  loading  Molasses. 

In  calculating  the  duty  on  imports  I  ^  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  duty  must  be  added,  colled 


CUSTOM-HOUSE   REGULATIONS— CUBA. 


Under  the  former  torifT  of  duties  the  following  regulations  were  enforced  at  the 
custom-house,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  changes  since : — 

Extract  of  Custani'house  Regulations. — Every  shipmaster  is  bound  to  have  on  his 
arrival,  ready  for  delivery  to  the  boarding  officeiB  of  the  revenue,  a  manifest,  con- 
taining a  detailed  statement  of  lus  cargo  and  («iiiiJ  stores,  and  in  the  act  of  handing 
h  over,  has  to  write  thereon  the  oath  that  he  has  uo  other  cargo  on  board,  and  tlie 
hour  wlien  he  delivers  it,  taking  care  that  it  be  countrrnigned  by  the  boarding  offi- 
ef  rs.  Within  twelve  hours,  which  begin  to  count  from  the  moment  ho  deUvere 
such  maiiifefrf  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  again  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  the  uiuniciLt  the  said  twelve  houib  ohall  eJitpdu,  he  can  make  any  alterati^^n 
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Cuba — Spanish  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  etc.   181 

by  presenting  a  separate  note,  in  which  he  specifies  the  errors  he  may  have  com- 
mitted in  the  manifest.  After  the  expiration  of  these  twelve  hours,  no  alteration 
will  be  permitted  :  goods  not  manifrst,  will  hv  confiscated  without  remedy,  and  if 
their  value  should  not  exceed  one  tiiouHand  dollars,  the  master  of  the  vessel  will  be 
liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  such  non-manifested  goods  :  if  they 
exceed  that  sum,  and  belong  to  the  master  or  come  consigned  to  him,  his  vessel, 
freight  and  other  emoluments  will  be  forfeited  to  the  revenue :  goods  over  mani- 
fested will  pay  duties  as  if  they  were  on  board  :  goods  not  manifested  but  claimed 
m  time  by  a  consignee,  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  latter,  but  the  master  in  this  case 
will  be  subject  to  a  fine  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  such  goods :  gold  and  silver  not 
manifested  by  either  master  or  consignee,  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  4  per  cent. 

Goods  falling  short  of  the  quantity  manifested,  when  landed,  and  not  being 
included  in  any  invoice  of  consignee,  will  render  the  master  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  package  so  falling  short  Every  master  must  present 
himself  within  twenty-four  hoius  after  his  arrival,  at  the  custom-house,  in  order  to 
swear  to  his  manifest ;  in  neglect  of  which  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  Every  consignee  is  obliged  ,to  present  a  detailed  note  of  goods  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  a  vessel ;  if  not,  such  goods  are  liable  to  2 
per  ct.  extra  duty.  The  same  is  the  case  if  such  notes  do  not  contain  a  statement  of 
the  nimiber  of  pieces,  contents,  quantity,  weight  and  measure.  Every  vessel  is 
required  to  bring  a  bill  of  health  certified  by  the  Spanish  Consul  at  the  port  of  her 
departure,  or  that  nearest  to  it ;  otherwise  they  are  placed  in  quarantine. 


SPANISH  COINS,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Coins. — 1  dollar=8  rials.  1  Spanish  doubloon=17  dollars.  1  South  American 
do.^=16  dollars. 

Weights.— I  ql=100  lbs.  or  4  arrobas  of  35  lbs.,  100  lbs.  Spani8h=101i  English 
-  or  46  kilogrames. 

Measures. — 108  vrs=lOO  yards.  140  vr8=100  French  ells  or  auncs.  81  vrs= 
100  Brab.  ells.  108  vrs=160  Ham.  ells.  1  fanega=3  bushels  nearly,  or  200  lbs. 
Span.     1  arroba  of  wine  or  spirit3=4  1-Oth  Eng.  1  wine  gallon  nearly. 


COMMERCE  OF  CUBA. 


The  whole  value  of  the  products  of  Spain  imported  into  Cuba  during  1844,  was 
$5,726,271. 

The  value  of  the  exporte  for  the  whole  I^^land  was  as  follows: — In  1840, 
$25,941,783;  1841,  §26,774,614;  1842,  $26,684,701;  1843,  $25,029,792;  1844, 
$25,426,591. 

The  value  of  the  imports  was,  in  1840,  $21,700,189;  1841,  $25,081,408;  1842, 
$24,637,527;  19-13,  .<?l>3,4^3-2,09()  ;  16U,  !$^:>,056,^^31. 

The  cxp.)rt'J  ^^ i^\urnr  f.-r  IQ  ::{  v.  or,.  v-'>.ic:i  |>r,vrs,  which  snld  for  §12,117,453  ; 
do.  for  184-1  were  1,009,565  bu..L, ,  which  yold  lor  $1 1,133,926.  *. 


Commerce  of  Havana. 


COMMERCE  OF  HAVANA, 


ExparU  from  tht  Fort  of  Haeana 

from  January 

1»£  to  tht  31«  Dtcembet,  1845. 

DBSTIHATIOK. 

C™;  ^^  "bwi^' 

u™''!^*^ 

Pi^ 

"^.■^l  ^^"dT 

Spain, 

United  Sous, 

91,717   69,965 
26,661     7.019 
10.316     l,a05 
65,521  ■       69B 
11.919,      ■■-- 
22,794   33,592 
6,71B      ■■■- 
2,«9      .... 
11.647   37.877 
6,117     5,370 

46i 
!7,302| 

'iw 
"is 

77 
309i 

64 

"mi 
•fo' 

a,992 

107 

28 

4 

21,626 

1,0471 
140 
10 
79 

312 

2 
906t 

9,098 
37,486 
22,204 
1,669 
223 
13,963 
2,104 
1,015 
17,323 
10,945 
1100 
3,336 

730,176 
327,369 

199,606 

gS?::;;::::;::: 

Hamburg  «  Bremen 
Holland, 

90,623 

TrUsleandVeniee,- 

OtherPorW, 

4,030,     7,712    1,833 

134.240 

Total 

26  Ij311_i69,052' 19,301 

SBSi 

30.757 

2,498 

120.356' L62I,B89 

e  Stattment  of  ArticUt  Btgi'tTed  for  Exportattei 
Havana,  far  Tatlve  Years, 


Coaitain,)  at  the  Port  of  Havana,  for  tie,  Vtart  1844  anif  1845. 


ARRI 

TED. 

CLE. 

RED. 

MONTHS. 

1844. 

1845, 

1844. 

1845. 

Sp. 

For. 

Total 

Sp. 

For. 

Total 

Sp, 

For. 

Tota: 

Sp. 

For. 

Total 

57 

177 

89 

43 

M. 

m 

t77 

34 

74 

\m 

31 

r^i 

90 

148 

I'll 

57 

144 

m 

\m 

49 

April 

4H 

IHS 

V5 

HH 

161 

217 

■/H 

131 

209 

m 

IW 

IflR 

«l 

■  55 

ir6 

64 

1/7 

1% 

55 

140 

July 

r« 

49 

H7 

41 

■Hf, 

67 

32 

vri 

124 

46 

511 

96 

55 

ft 

41 

41 

35 

«1 

H 

4) 

19 

53 

Tl 

■;i 

K 

m 

56 

October  ■■ . 

fit 

63 

\n 

4'/ 

3H 

HH 

34 

:« 

tiK 

5 

49 

91 

46 

■« 

85 

61 

75 

144 

9 

December  ■ 

64 

115 

116 

148 

46 

41 

as 

Total - 

522 

1156 

1676 

676 

600 

13T6 

6(K 

1163 

1638 

693 

803 

1396 

Vessels  Built  in  the  United  States. 


FOKEIGN  AND  MHESTIC  STATISTICS  OP  TKADE,  AGBICIILtUKE, 
NANDFAGTVItES,  ETC. 


VESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


N.  Hampahtre, 

KauachiuattB, ' 

Rhode  Irlaad, 

Coonecucul, 

Kew-Vorlc, 

Nsw-Jaraer, 

PennnyWania, ■ 

Dclawars. 

HaryUnd, 

Disiriciof  Columbia,-- 


31,105.04 

96 

!,50l.0a 

2S.961.G0 

1,661.26 

7 

2,607  76 

26 

lB,8t9.17 

141 

7,S57.14 

SB 

416  32 

658  72 

12 

587.18 

102.10 

2B7.04 

72.22 

79.70 

668.89 

141.47 

271.21 

11,699.39 

49 

0,498-39 

2.2B4.86 

2^7.08 

locreaae  in  1B4B, 256       42.480.73 

The  following  labia  aha W8  tbe  number  of  veiseUbuili,  and  their  lonnase,  in 
yav  from  1815(0  184B, 


■■1314 IS4.624  39 


-■1403-' 


- .  131,6t 


104 


-1073 86,393  37 

■■■898 82.421  20 

■■■850 79,817  B6 

■■■534 47.794  01 

-■607 66,866  01 

--62>< 76,346  93 

-.-6J!  -« 76,007  67 

■■781 90.939  00 

■-994 114997  26 

■  -1012 126,438  3G 

-•934 104,342  67 

-■S84 96.376  68 


-■637-- 


■  ■GS,OM  34 


1631 711 85.962  68 

32 106S 144,639  16 

33 11 68 161,626  36 

34 937 119,330  37 

3S--9inOB.-^-B07 46,238  B! 

36 890 113,827  49 

37 919  122  987  22 

38 898 111,135  44 

39 868.^^^.... 120,988  34 

40 '872 116.307  23 

41-.--. 762 116,893  71 

42 1021 129J)e3  6* 

43-9moa---4B2 63,(17  77 

44 766 103,637  29 

45.--.. 1038 146,018  02 
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Whale  Fishery,  etc. 


WHALE  FISHERY,  &c. 


From  an  extended  statement  in  the  New  Bedford  Shipping  List,  we  compile 
the  following  imports  of  8perm  and  Whole  Oils,  and  Whalebone,  into  the  United 
States,  from  January  1,  1845,  to  January  I,  1846. 


1845.  Sperm. 

January bbls. 4,510 

February HMi>3 

March   9,738 

April 19,914 

May 30.385 

June 13,181 

July 16,347 

August 9.316 

September 1V^4 

October 9,137 

November 10,i297 

December 9,689 


Wh.ile.        Bone. 
13,3U6Ib«.l  18.061 


56,ru)5 
29.l>2 
5fi.746 

58,-275 

lO.H.')^ 

20,858 

10,312 

12,052 

2.TG5 

1,277 

540 


538,519 
543,675 
6.-6,2<'.6 
55y,i:>(t 

65,0(K! 
2(]8,2I0 
313,S73 
106,4(;i) 

22,310 
5,60U 


Comparative  etatement  of  the  number  and  too- 
Da«;e  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Whale  Fish- 
ery, January  1  — 

Ships  &  blM.  Dries.  Bchrs.  Slooiie.     Toqs- 

1846 680         M       22  1         ;233.969 

1^5 643         35        16         1         9]a.«55 

1^4 595         41  8  J         900.147 

Of  the  above  the  number  owned  at  each  port  is 
us  follows : 

Sh\p%  and  barks.  Briga.  Schn. 


Total 157,917 

Imports  of  Sperm  and  Whale 
1838,  to  Jan.  1,  1846;  and  of  Bone, 
1, 1844,  to  Jan.  1,  1846: 
Sperm. 

1838 132,3.'i6 

1830 142,338 

1840 157,791 

1841 1,59,304 

1842 165,637 

1843 166,085 

1844 139  594 

1845 157,917 


New  Bedford .....252 

Nantucket " 73 

Ncw-Ijuodon GO 

272,730     3,167,14'2  f,"?  Harbor 63 

^,7    -         ,    '       Fairhaven 48 

Oil,  from  Jan.  l,,Warren,  R.  1 25 

jStonlngtoD,  Conn 28 

JMysiic,  Conn 18 

iGreenport 11 

Xewjiort 10 

Providence,  R  1 9 

Edgartown 8 

Cold  Spring 8 

We8tpt>rt 8 

Rrl8tol,R.1 5 


Whale. 

226,552 

229,783 

207.908 

207,348 

161,041 

206,727 

262,047 

272,730 


from  Jan. 
Bone. 


i^^'iio  Matt 'Po5»e" .*  -5 

3,167,142  py|,  Riy^.r 5 


5 

We  estimate  the  qnaaiity  of  ^»pprm  OH  to  ar-lWareham 4 

rive  in  1846  at  117,000  bbls.    Of  Whale,  It  is  im-  Ftilmoaih 4 

possible  as  yet  to  form  an  estimate  with  any  de-'Kolmcs'Hule 3 

gree  of  accuracy,  owing  to  the  meagre  accounts  Provincciown 3 

.yet  received  from  the  Worth  West  Coast.  jl^ynn, 3 

Statement  of  Oils  and  Whalebone  on  hand,  De-  [*'y'no"th 3 


comber  30,  1845: 


Urldgeport,  Conn 3 

Bonc-.'^'PP'can 3 


201,000 
10,000 


Sperm.  Whole. 

New-Bedford 8,101  2,620 

Fairhaven 6,300  2,600 

Westport 3,900 

Nantucket about  20,000 

Edgartown 1,000  — 

Falmouth 500 

Newport 500  .... 

Boston 1.100  — 

Flour bbls. 

Total 40,701        5,321       21 1, 00(»  Cotton.... bales. 

The  above  statement  includes  all  recent  ln»por-|<^^cl tons. 

tations,  and  all  Crude  Oils  In  manufacturers"  Corn bush. 

hands,  in  the  ports  naiued.  O.its 

Amount  of  Oil  on  hand,  January  1, 1845:         Rye 

Sperm > bbls. 32.992 

Whale 12,950 

Average  voyages— Arrivals  in  1845 ; 


3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

The  remainder  nre  owned  at  varloos  ports— a«« 
or  two  vessels  each. 


3dqr.    4th  qr. 

84^80    87.567 

i^63      6,687 

35,433    13.180 


Av.  absence.  Av.  car|;o. 

91  vpenn  whalers 43  m.  21d.  1801     3^7 

SOI  cwo-seasons  rt.  wh.  24       —  196    21K7 

8  one-season  rt.  wh. . .  12        4  46     844 

[  43  AUanUc  Bp.  wh 13         7  338       70 

Average  statement  of  the  prices  of  Sperm,  and 
Whale  Oil  and  Whalebone : 

Sperm.    Whale. 


COMMERCE  OP  PROVIDENCE,  B.  I. 

Importations  of  the  City  of  ProvldoBee,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31. 

1st  qr.    3d  qr. 

3.367    21,065 

26.170    11,840 

1.945    17,480 

130,246  227.135  311,258  188,659 

12,2.39    16,722    14,687      5,190 

3,329      1,390      1.328      1.441 

Total,  Flour bbls.    78,379 

Cotton bales.    48,060 

Coal tons.    67,838 

Com bush.  755,894 

Oats 48358 

Rye 6,478 


1845. 
1844. 
1843. 
1843. 
1841. 
1840. 


gall. 
.  87ic. 
.90i 
.63 
.73 
.94 
100 


gall. 
36c 
38^ 
34* 

333 
31! 


Bone, 
lb. 
334c. 
40 
35J 
23 
19S 
19 


VINEYARD  SOUND. 

Number  of  vessels  annually  passlnf  lhroti|^ 
Vineyard  Sound  during  the  following  years: 

Ships.       Brigs.         Schra.       Sloofk. 

1842 144  1295  7551  36UI 

tH43 151  1194  8228  3539 

1844 152  1175  7483  256G 

1845 230  1631  8757  3I9G 

Ye.irs  ending  IGth  Deceml>er ;  and  the  nnuiber 
for  1M5,  diich  as  were  seen  from  the  light  vessel 
statiooea  near  Tuekerouck  Shoal. 
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American  Tea — City  of  Boston.  186 

AMERICAN  TEA. 

The  ctddvation  of  Tea  in  small  quantities,  in  Vii^ia,  has  been  lately  tried 
with  success.  Some  specimens  were  exliibited  at  an  agricultural  fair,  by  Mr.  N. 
Puckett,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  subject  Fnmi  the  letter  accompanying 
the  samples,  the  following  extract  is  made : — 

*<  The  rolling  of  the  leaf  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  brought  from  C^na,  is 
wholly  unnecessary;  but,  if  it  is  desired,  you  have  only  to  take  the  leaf  after  it  is 
beared  from  the  stalik  and  partly  dried,  and  place  it  between  your  finger  and  thumb 
and  give  it  a  tight  squeeae. 

"  Once  in,  seed  never  ouL  After  you  have  once  sown  the  tea  seed,  you  will 
never  lack  for  plants ;  for,  manage  as  you  will,  more  seed  will  always  fall  upon  the 
ground  than  would  be  necessary  for  any  plant  bed ;  they  will  be  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter,  and  come  up  with  every  rain  during  the  next  summer,  and  you  may  either 
transplant  them,  or  you  may  thin  them  out  into  rows  at  the  proper  distance.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  season,  I  have  now  volunteer  plants  in  the 
greatest  profusion  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

'<  I  assure  you,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
in  the  Southern  States  should  not  grow  their  own  tea,  and  grace  their  own  tables 
with  this  delightful  beverage,  infinitely  more  pure  and  wholesome,  than  can  be 
ebtained  from  the  unknown,  adulterated  stuff  that  comes  from  abroad.*' 


INCREASING  PROSPERITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Oir  taking  the  office  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  JostAH  Qcmcv 
gave,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  foiloMdng  graphic  sketch  of  the  city : — 

'*  Five  years  ago  Boston  had  comparatively  no  back  country;  now  nine  hundred 
miles  of  Ne\ir  England  railroads  centre  here,  and  as  many  more,  within  New  Eng- 
land, are  in  the  process  of  construction.  Those  render  Boston  emphatically  her 
capital.  And  I  know  of  no  prouder  position  for  a  city  than  to  be  the  point  that  con- 
centrates the  energy  and  wealth  of  such  a  body  of  industrious,  intelligent,  and  vir- 
tuous freemen — of  Americans,  natives  of  the  soil,  who  promote  her  prosperity  in 
peace  as  readily  as  their  fathers  defended  her  in  war. 

"  Gmsidered  in  this  light  alone,  the  position  of  Boston  is  one  of  present  power 
with  a  certainty  of  rapid  advancement.  But  her  connexions  alreajdy  stretch  far 
beyond  New  England.  She  is  on  the  high  road  between  Europe  and  me  West,  and 
that  vast  country  has  become  tributary  to  her  increase.  The  car  that  leaves  our  city 
this  morning  may  deposit  its  merchandise  in  thirty-six  hours  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  its  departure-^rom  thence  inland  seas, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
shores  fertile  for  agriculture  or  rich  in  minerals.  Canals  already  connect  these  lakes 
with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  with  the  navigable  waters  of  her  tributarie?, 
which,  extending  twenty  thousand  miles,  communicate  with  forty  thousand  miles  of 
ehores  unrivalled  in  fertility.  But  more  rapid  modes  of  communication  will  this 
year  be  opened.  The  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  built  by  the  aid  of  the 
tf  citizens  of  Boston,  will  bring  the  Ohio  within  a  journey  of  three  days— enabling  the 
traveler  to  reach  Boston  from  Cincinnati  in  twelve  hours  less  time  than  he  can  Bal- 
timore, although  the  latter  place  is  three  hundred  miles  the  nearest. 

"  But  these  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  railways  that  are  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  Boston.  There  are  already  in  process  of  construction  roads  stretching  towards 
Montreal,  Burlington,  Ogdensbnrg ;  roads  branching  from  Albany  will  reach  Kings- 
ton, and  extend  thence  through  Canada'^West ;  others  running  from  Buffalo  to 
Detroit,  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Erie,  will  ere  long  reach  the  upper  sources  of  the 
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MisBlflBlppl,  and  the  child  is  now  bom  who  will  see  them  tenninate  at  the  Pacific 
The  time  may  come  when  the  expectation  that  led  Columbua  to  seek  a  passage  to 
India  from  Europe,  by  proceeding  West,  will  be  realised,  and  the  direct  commmu- 
nication  betweciT  those  points  may  pass  through  the  city  of  Boston. 

"  Such  facilities  of  intercourse  joined  to  the  character  and  wealth  of  our  popula- 
tion, render  the  progress  of  the  city  a  matter  of  certainty— occupying  the  nearest 
point  to  Europe,  and  connected  with  the  North,  the  West,  and  the  South  by  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  internal  communication,  her  increase  will  surpass  the  most  saa- 
guiue  anticipations  of  her  friends." 


ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK,  1845. 
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PEOX  PORBION  PORTS : 


Bteaneit,  .< 

Bhlps, 

Barks, 

Bri»^ 

OalUots,.... 
Behooneis, 
Bloop, 


.805 
...6 


70 


1 
S 


Total, 

Of  which,  thare  wore— 

Sidp:  Barlu.  Brigt.  Sckrt. 

American, 479  S30 

BritUh, 17  26 

Bremen, 15  29 

Swedish, .4  17 

Hamburg, 5  14 

French, 1  ^ 

Belgian, 1  4 

Norwegian, I  0 

Sicilian, 1  7 

Danidi, 3  3 

Datch,.<* 6 

Busslan, 2  1 

PniMian, 1 

Austrian, - 1 

Sardinian, 1 

Venesuelian, 

Mecklenburg,...* 

Portuguese, 

Colombian, • 

Genoese, 

Mexican, 

Bra^llan,....* i 

Texan, •  ••         ••          ^ 

Steamers.  GalUeU,  Slo0p$ 

British, 8  ••  1 

llexican 3 


,1]  Bremen, 
530  Dutch, 

3(M 

1840 T1953 

1841, 2118 

327|i849, 1960 

1843, 1832 

1844, 2206 

1845, 9044 


SUamers.  GaUioU.  SoQp» 
I 


.2044 


543 

154 

13 

30 

1 

0 

•  • 

10 
12 
3 
1 
3 
9 
3 
3 

«  • 

1 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 


Fb*g%Ar.  Br.Ve:  Pa»*gr$Ar, 
'         307  02,797 

334  57,337 

389  74,949 

271  46,309 


324 
976 


61,008 
83,960 


CoAsTwisa : 


345  January,' 


Shipa.  B'ka,  B*ga.  Sehrt.  Total. 


February, SI 

March, 45 

3AprU, 26 

May, 18 

June, 14 

July, 22 

August, 17 

September, 15 

October, 12 

November, 25 

December, 23 


31 

18 

19 

15 

15 

11 

5 

5 

9 

9 

14 


43 

75 

61 

70 

56 

48 

41 

58 

57 

66 

47 


349 

110 

414 

423 

454 

405 

403 

413 

529 

410 

459 

364 


324 

195 
552 


557 


484 
47S 
607 
488 
550 
448 


Whole  number  as  aboTa, 579d 

Which  added  to  the  foreign, 2044 

Makee  a  total  fbr  the  year,  of 7843 

Whole  number  last  year, 7568 


Increase,. 


.375 


Note.— In  the  above,  there  are  no  sloops  in- 
cluded, which  if  added  to  the  many  schooners 
from  Virginia  and  Philadelphia,  with  wood  and 
coal,  which  are  never  boarded,  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  points  at  which  they  coma  In, 
.  .Iwould  make  the  number  much  freatf^r. 
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AFFAIRS  OF  THE  STATES.  1 

MBW  TOKK,  FBNirSTLTAlfU,  MABTLAHD,  MISSISSlFn  AUD  AT.ABAMA>  ■*- 

The  late  message  of  Gov.  Wright  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Kew  York.  All  dangers  in  relation  to  the  anti-rent  riots  are  now  supposed  to  be 
at  an  end.  The  common  school  system  of  the  State  would  appear  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  flourishing.  Its  productiTs  capital  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
||S»090,632  41,  beii^  an  increase  of  f97,716  since  1844^  The  entire  roTenue  of 
the  fund  for  the  year  was  ||278,458  87,  which,  with  the  balance  in  1844,  make  the 
whole  means  for  educational  purposes  ^367,478  33.  The  annual  distribution  to  the 
common  schools  amounts  to  0275,000,  to  which  is  added  the  sums  obtained  in  the 
diflerent  townships  and  cities,  showing  an  aggregate  for  the  year,  including  district 
libraries,  of  ||786,000.    Thief  is  on  a  scale  sufficiendy  munificent 

The  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  enabled  to  pay  the  interest  as  it  fell  due 
on  the  funded  debt  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  public  debt  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845«  was  $40,986,393,  upon  which  the  interest  for  1846  is  $2,023,996.  The 
estimated  receipts  for  the  year  1846,  according  to  the  message  of  the  Governor,  ara 
$3,602,586,  the  estitnated  expenditure  $3,513,996,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury, December  1,  1846,  of  $88,590.  The  assessment  of  the  year  1846  will  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury  for  interest,  dtc,  by  the  sum  of 
$416^290,  and  the  Governor  is  earnest  in  pressing  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.  i 

The  message  of  Governor  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  was  delivered  on  the  31st  of 
November.    We  furnish  from  our  files  an  abstract  of  its  contents.  ' 

It  states  that  during  the  year  more  taxes  have  been  collected  than  would  pay  die 
interest  on  the  public  debt — ^the  collections  being  $710,784  51 — the  interest  being 
$655,421  20.  There  remained  due  for  arrears  of  interest  on  the  first  of  December, 
1845,  $1,376,891  20,  biung  $55,363  31  less  than  was  due  on  the  first  of  December, 
1844. 

The  sinking  fund  of  the  State  was  on  the  first  of  December,  1845,  $1,404,030^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  will;  in  the  time  limited  by  law,  amount  to  enough  to  pay  ofi* 
the  whole  debt 

Ti»  entire  debt  of  the  State,  bearing  interest,  is  $11,986,784  98. 

He  suggests  that  if  it  be  decided,  as  he  seems  to  think  it  should  b%  to  resume  the 
cash  payment  of  interest  on  the  first  of  October,  1846,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fund  the  arrearages  of  interest  due  on  the  first  of  July,  1846. 

He  then  recommends  the  tax  laws,  and  suggests  such  alterations  in  them  as  will 
make  them  more  efiective. 

The  receipts  from  the  "  Stamp  Act"  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  $100,000  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  for  which  it  went  into  operation ;  and  he  recommends  that  it  be 
extended  to  all  instruments  which  were,  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
declared  to  be  excladed^by  the  phraseology  of  the  existing  law.  He  also  recom- 
mends that  lottery  tickets  be  also  required  to  be  stamped. 

Gov.  Brown's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  now  in  session,  contains 
the  following  particulars  of  the  condition  of  things  in  that  State.  By  the  Auditor's 
accounts  up  to  1844,  it  appears  that  the  indebtedness  of  Mississippi  on  account  of 
warrants  is  $614,743  83.  Since  then  there  have  been  issued  others  to  the  amount 
of  $436,508  42,  making  an  aggregate  up  to  first  January,  1846,  of  $1,051,252  25. 
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The  amounts  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  two  years  ending  fint  Januaiy,  1846| 
$776,711  58,  showing  a  baianee  outstanding  of  $271,707. 

*'  The  assessments  of  taxes  for  1845  amount  to  $413,772  96 ;  to  this  the  Auditor 
adds  $20,000  on  account  of  miscelianeous  items,  and  subtracts,  for  assessing,  col' 
lecting,  and  insolvencies,  $30,000,  leaving  a  bahmce  of  $403,772  98 ;  "so  that," 
observes  Gov.  B.,  **  by  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  yeajr,  should  the  tax  collectora 
settle  with  the  same  promptness  that  characterised  them  in  1844,  the  State  will 
have  redeemed  an  amount  equal  to  the  warrants  that  are  now  outstanding,  and 
leare  a  surplus,  if  no  others  were  issued,  of  $131,062  91.  Of  the  Auditor's  war* 
rants  outstanding,  but  the  sum  of  $105,845  09,  due  in  1846^  and  estimating  the 
expenses  for  that  year  of  the  Legislature  at  $60,000,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the 
government  at  $125,000,  $290,845  09  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury, 
which  will  leate  a  surplus  of  $112,927  86.'* 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama 
report  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the  present  to  be  $13,146,765  57, 
bearing  the  annual  interest  of  $576,216  58.  The  means  of  the  State  to  meet  this 
demand  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000,  which  will  leave  the  sum  of  $7,146,756  57 
unprovided  for.  The  annual  interest  upon  the  stock,  together  with  the  expenses  of 
State  government,  will  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 


UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  late  report  of  Judge  Shields^ 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 

During  the  year  1844,  tbe  sales  of  the  public  lands  amounted  to  1,754,763  acres, 
and  the  receipts  into  the  land  offices  were  $2,207,678  ;  and  during  the  first,  second 
and  third  quarters  of  the  present  year,  the  sale  amounted  to  1,266,668  acres,  and 
the  receipts  into  the  land  offices  were  $1,691,389. 

The  aggregate  quantiity  of  lands  offered  for  sale  the  past  year,  is  5,557,584 
acres,  of  which  3^^07,737  are  withheld  for  various  reasons,  (removable  only  by 
farther  legislation ;)  and  11,355,000  acres  are  expected  to  be  surveyed  during  1846* 

In  Ohio,  all  the  public  lands,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  have  been  brought  into 
market  The  Wyandot  reserve  was  the  last  introduced,  and  of  that  35,394  acres 
were  sold  for  $120,007,  including  Indian  Improvements  worth  $14,135,  which  is 
to  be  repaid  toHhe  Indians.  In  Indiana  the  only  lands  brought  into  market  are 
those  ceded  by  the  Miami  Indians,  of  which  365,868  acres  have  been  surveyed. 
In  Michigan,  all  the  southern  part  and  462,741  acres  of  the  northern  have  been 
surveyed)  and  are  ready  for  the  market. 

In  Illinois  all  the  public  l&nds  have  been  surveyed,  except  255,395  acres,  of 
which  942,400  are  withheld  in  consequence  of  their  supposed  mineral  qualities. 

In  Missouri  728,123  acres  have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  2,137,176  acres 
are  now  prepared  for  market. 

In  Wisconsin  377,706  acres  have  been  sold  in  the  Green  Bay  district.  There 
Bre  now  ready  for  sale  381,268  acres,  nearly  all  lying  in  the  Mineral  Point  district. 

In  Iowa  there  were  advertised  for  sale  this  year,  large  bodies  of  land,  amounting 
to  2,380,337  acres,  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  districts  of  Dubuque  and 
Fairfield.  The  sales  advertised  for  Fairfield,  however,  were  subsequently  post- 
poned until  the  months  of  May  and  June  next.  The  quantity  of  land  at  this  time 
tiea^  for  sale  in  the  Territoiy,  exclusive  of  the  postponed  sales^  amoo^ts  to 
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601,100  acres,  comprising,  howeyer,  286,126ksc]ies  detained  from  market  in  conse- 
quence of  its  supposed  mineral  qualities. 

In  Arkansas  the  quantity  offered  amounts  to  1,029,826  acres,  and  2,003,617  are 
ready.  In  Louisiana  the  lands  advertised  amount  to  124,23S  acres,  and  481,204 
more  have  been  surveyed.     In  Mississippi  1,274  are  surveyed  and  awaiting  sale. 

In  Alabama  only  three  townships  remain  to  be  brought  into  market. 

In  Florida  686,185  acres  have  been  offered  lor  sale.  The  number  of  permits 
granted  under  the  act  of  1842  has  been  1048,  covering  167,680  acres. 

The  survejTs  of  the  public  lands  have  generally  advanced  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  special  paioifc  have  been  taken  to  insure  correctness  in  the  surveys  and 
promptness  in  their  return. 


•       RABLWAYS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  Prus9ian  State  Gazette  of  the  2d  Inst  publishes  in  a  supplement  a  table  of 
the  railroads  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  with  all  the  details  relative  to  the  working 
of  those  railroads  in  1844.  The  Prussian  railroads  are  twelve  in  number,  viz :  the 
lines  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam,  from  Magdebuig  to  Leipsic,  from  Dusseldorf  to  Bber- 
feldt,  from  Berlin  to  Anhalt,  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort-on-Oder,  from  Magdeburg  to 
HalberBtadt,  from  Cologne  to  (Rhenish)  Herbestal,  from  Berlin  to  Stettin,  from 
Breslau  to  Oppein,  (Upper  Silesia)  from  Breslau  to  Friburg,  from  Cologne  to  Bonn, 
and  from  Breslau  to  Liegnitz,  (Lower  Silesia  Brandenburg.)  The  total  length  of 
these  twelve  lines  amounts  to  122  German  miles,  (203  leagues  4  kilometres.)  The 
expenses  of  the  construction  an  '  the  materials  amounted  to  36,026,130  Prussian 
doUari.  The  working  materials  consist  of  148  locomotives,  737  carriages  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  1,380  luggage  wagons.  These  twelve  railroads  conveyed  in 
1844, 3,940,004  travelers,  and  7,845,026  quintals  of  goods.  The  receipts  amounted 
to  3,545,695  Prussian  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  working  and  management  to 
1337,929  dollars,  which  leaves  a  surplus  of  1,707,766  dollars,  equal  to  an  interest 
en  the  capital  of  nearly  6  per  cent.  The  new  lines  sanctioned  and  in  course  of 
construction  are  twenty  in  number,  amounting  to  a  total  length  of  265  German 
miles,  (442  leagues,)  with  a  capital  of  76,700,000  dollars.  Thus,  when  all  these 
lines  are  completed,  the  net-work  of  railroads  in  Prussia  will  extend  over  a  space 
of  64aiuigues,  and  employ  a  capital  of  nearly  113,000,000  dollars,  (423,750,000f 
or  Xl6$50,000.) 

^ # 

UNITED  STATES  TREASURY. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  Secretary  Walker,  showing  the  reyenue  and 

expenditures  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1845. 

Receipts  and  Means  1845. 

From  customs,. $27,528,112  70 

From  sales  of  public  lands, 2,077,022  30 

From  miscellaneous  sources, 163,998  66 

Total  receipts, $29,769,133  56 

Add  balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,1844 7,857,379  64 

^— ^»— ^fc^» 

Total  means, $37,626,513  20 

The  6zpendimres  during  the  same  fiscal  year  amounted  to 29,968,206  98 

« 
Xeaving  a  balance  in  Treasury,  July  1st,  1845,  of. $7,658J06  S2 
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HONTHLT  COIMERCIU/  CHRONICLE  ANB  RETIEW. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  FEBRUARY  1,  1846. 

We  observed  in  our  last  monthly  report  of  the  New  Orleans  markets,  that^there 
had  been  no  litde  excitement  in  relation  to  the  position  which  our  government 
would  assume  on  the  Oregon  question :  and  that  this  excitement,  in  connexion  with 
the  unprecedented  early  closing  of  the  western  rivers  by  lee,  and  consequential 
small  stocks  in  market,  had  exerted  most  unfavorable  effects  upon  trade. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  we  find  the  excitement  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  on  the  subject  of  foreign  advices,  and  a  perfect  ina^vity  in  almost  every 
branch  of  trade.  The  rivers,  to  be  sure,  are  all  opened — ^the  weather  is  mild  and 
spring-like,  and  supplies  are  reaching  market  in  large  quantities.  Nothing  appears 
to  be  wanting  but  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  to  give  business  its 
'natural  activity. 

IKuing  the  last  month  transactions  have  not  been  heavy,  and  a  season  o(  so  much 
dullness  and  depression  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  has  seldom  been  witnessed 
in  New  Orleans.  However,  the  prospect  appears  now  to  be  brightening,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  worst  is  already  past. 

OOTTON. 

4       Stocks  on  hand  and  on  ship-board. 

1846.  1845. 

New  Orleans, January  30, 128,143 134,111 

Mobile, January  27, 126,126 86,161 

Savannah, January  23, 16,835 32,725 

Charleston, January  23, 36,493 47,853 

Florida, January  17, 23,155 21,965 

Virginia, January    1, 600 3,100 

North  Carolina,.. ..January  10, 950 1,200 

New  York, January  13, 25,000 36,533 

Other  Ports, January  17, 1,604 4,477 

357,906  368,125 

TOBACCO. 

Stock  on  hand  and  on  ship-board.  New  Orleans : — 

30  January,  1846, 3,682  hogsheads. 

30  January,  1845, 6,870  hogsheads. 

The  number  of  shipping  in  port  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  except 
in  the  year  1841,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  last  seven  years. 

Jftn'y30,  1846.  1845.  1844. 

Ships,  121  128  148 

Barks,               89  44  45 

Brigs,                60  47  48 

Schooners,        39  32  55 

Total,  309  251  296  146  222  345  261 


1843. 

1842. 

1841. 

1840. 

60 

99 

179 

87 

27 

44 

63 

St 

37 

42 

62 

67 

22 

37 

51 

65 
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NORMAN'S  SERIES  OF  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

We  perceive  bjthe  circular  handed  us  by  our  enterprisiDg  friend,  B.  M.  Nor- 
man, 16  Camp-street,  that  he  is  preparing  for  publication  a  series  of  school 
books,  with  a  particular  application  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Sfouthern 
and  Western  States.  A  professional  gentleman,  Mr.  I.  1.  Hitchcock,  of  this 
«ity,  familiar  for  many  years  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  is  en- 
gaged to  furnish  much  of  the  material.  The  series  will  embrace  the  following 
topics : 

1.  The  First  Bootfoftlie  Engliak  Language  and  of  J^umbtrt : — A  small,  strong, 
cheap  volume,  in  large  print,  illustrated  with  cuts,  for  the  use  of  beginners  at 
school. 

2.  The  Word  Book^  or  the  Second  Book  of  the  English  Language : — To  aid  in 
teaching  Orthoepy^  Orthography^  Etymology  and  the  applicationt  of  words. 

3.  The  Sentence  Book^  or  the  Laws  of  the  English  Language^  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  into  sentences — Grammar, 

4.  A  series  of  two  or  more  Heading  Books  to  be  made  up  of  instructive  mat- 
ter, instead  of  the  injudicious  selections  of  which  such  books  are  generally  com- 
posed.        * 

5.  A  Treatise  on  Arithmeticy  ^f  a  *^  form  and  character''  varying  materially 
from  the  beaten  track. 

6.  A  Series  of  Historical  Books^  in  small  compass,  in  which  the  facts  will  be 
arranged  in  a  novel  manner,  calculated,  it  is  believed,  to  make  a  more  lively, 
correct  and  durable  impression  on  the  young  mind,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
more  interesting  than  history  generally  is,  taught  in  the  usual  way. 

7.  A  new  method  of  teaching  '•^Book-Keeping  by  Double  Entry^^''  by  the  use 
of  which,  the  learner  is  obliged  to  do  his  own  work^  without  the  chance  of  copy- 
ing it  from  printed  books. 

Of  all  these  works,  the  fitstthat  will  be  published,  (the  Book- Keeping  having 
long  hftgn  before  the  public)  being  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  is  one  entitled 
^  The  History  6f  Louisiana,"  both  as  a  Territory  and  a  State,  from  its  disco- 
very to  the  present  time  ;  with  a  description  of  its  surface  and  products  ;  also, 
a  history  and  description  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  iidth  pictorial  illustrations. 
To  which  is  appended  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Texas,  from  its  discovery  to  its 
annexationto  the  American  Union ;  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  in  these  and 
other  States. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods,  or  Sketches  of  the  South-West;  including 
Character^  Scenery,  and  Rural  Sports,  By  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Author  of  "Tom 
Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter,"  etc.,  with  XUustrations  by  Felix  O.  C.  Parley.  Philadel- 
phia, Carey  &,  Hart,  1846. 

The  present  work  of  Mr.  Thorpe  is  in  a  lively  vein,  and  happily  takes  off  many 
of  the  scenes  in  Western  life,  and  the  rare  peculiarities  and  originalities  of  Western 
manners.  It  is  always  gratifying  to  mark  an  increase  of  good  writers  among  us, 
tad  we  hail  Mr.  Thorpe  in  that  class. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods  contains  the  following  sketches :  Traits  of  the 
Prairies ;  A  Piano  in  Arkansas ;  Piscatory  Archery :  Place  de  la  Croix ;  Wit  of  flie 
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Woods ;  The  Water  Craft  of  the  Bao^woode ;  Pictures  of  Buffalo  Hunting ;  Scene* 
on  the  Mississippi ;  The  Disgraced  Scalp  Lock  ;  Alligator  Killing ;  Grizly  Bear 
Hunt ;  Concordia  Lake ;  Frontier  Incident ;  The  Mississippi ;  American  Wild 
Cat ;  Tom  Owen,  the  Bee  |Iunter. 

Rambles  by  Land  and  Water,  or  Notes  of  Travel  in  Cuba  and  Mexico^  including 
a  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  river  Panuco,  and  Re$earche8  among  the  Euins  of  Tamau- 
Upas,  etc* 

"  He,  turns  his  craft  to  small  advantage, 

Who  knows  not  what  to  light  it  brings." 

By  B.  M.  Norman,  Author  of  "  Rambles  in  Yucatan,"  etc.  New  York :  Paine  & 
Brothers.    New  Orleans :  B.  M.  Normaii.     1845. 

We  cannot  but  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Norman  for,  that  industry  and  application 
which  he  has  evinced  lately  in  presenting  valuable  works  t#  the  Southern  public. 
Even  those  hours  which  have  ^becn  devoted  by  him  to  the  recovery  of  impaired 
health  in  foreign  travel,  are  rendered  tributary  to  the  best  purposes  of  information 
and  instruction.  The  volume  before  us  is  handsomely  got  up,  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  engravings.  The  literary  execution  is  highly  creditable,  and  the  subjects 
embraced  are  of  the  most  interesting  character.  We  give  the  headings  of  hia 
chapters : — Voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana  ;  Description  of  the  Capital  of 
Cuba;  Public  Buildings  of  Havana ;  Tomb  of  Columbus ;  The  Suburbs  of  Hava- 
na and  Interior  of  the  Island ;  General  View  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  its  Cities, 
Towns,  Resources,  Government,  &c. ;  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  Sania  Anna  dc  Ta- 
maulipas  and  its  Vicinity;  Rambles  among  the  Juins  of  Ancient  Cities  ;  Ruins  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rancho  de  las  Piedras  ;  Ancient  Town  of  Panuco,  Relics,  &c. ; 
Talismanic  Penat^  ;  Excursion  on  the  Yamissee  River ;  Mexico,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent; Santa  "Anna  ;   The  Two  American  Riddles. 

Marilofiy  or  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman,  This  new  work  of  Mr.  Warren's  wo 
have  perused  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  His  vivid  powers  of  description  lose 
nothing  by  his  change  of  scene  and  topic.  He  evidently  writes  con  amore^  and 
that  is  in  some  degree  the  secret  of  his  writing  so  exceedingly  well.  His  pathos 
in  his  "  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  London  Physician  ;"  his  humor  in  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,"  (the  best  novel  of  this  century)  and  his  pictures  spread  out 
upon  this  last  work,  all  proclaim  him  a  man  abundant  in  genius,  who  feels  iia 
destiny  to  write,  and  enrich  the  world  with  noble  authorship. 

Morgan^  Exchange  Place. 

Blackiffood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine^  December^  1845.  Old  Christopher  Nortli 
is  always  welcome  to  our  table.  Tory  as  he  is  in  politics,  we  never  can  divest 
ourselves  of  the  benevolent  image  he  forms  in  our  mind  when  in  his  sporting 
jacket.  His  sparkling  talk  on  paper  seems  like  an  ever  rippling  mountain 
stream — pure,  lucid  and  musical.  There  are  some  articles  of  his  in  this  num- 
ber, and  several  very  valuable  papers  of  a  historical  nature. 

Herioi*s  Monthly  Magazine.    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Our  friend,  Edwin  Heriot,  EJsq.,  of  Charleston,  has  sent  us  a  number  of  his 
Magazine,  whiob  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  attracting  a  more  general  interest,  and 
adding  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  matter.  His  January  number,  we  are  told, 
is  embeHished  with  a  fine  engraving ;  but  we  only  assert  this  from  hearsay,  as  the 
Editor  seems  to  have  forgotten  our  old  friendship  in  not  forwarding  a  number.  Let 
him  do  as  he  pleases,  however,  we  will  speak  favorably  of  his  journal  whilst  its 
preseat  character  is  maintained. 
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A»T  I^INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pastorals  of  Virgil,  the  sheplterd, 
Tityrus,  is  represented  as  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  law  and  order 
throughout  Italy,  when  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  closed  up  by 
Augustus  Cesar,  proclaimed  the  recurrence  of  universal  peace.  It  is 
the  happy  fortune  of  those  who  belong  to  the  present  generation  to  enjoy 
the  scenes  so  touchingly  portrayed  by  the  Latin  bard,  with  scarce  a 
yosnbility  left  of  their  future  interruption.  We  are  at  peace  with  all 
the  world ;  and  peace  appears  at  last  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  nations.  <— 
Mankind  have  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares  or  into  pruning 
books,  and  flung  their  banners  to  the  breezes  only  at  the  mast-head  of 
their  fbmmercial  marine.  We  hear  of  no  other  artillery  breaking  ^ 
iip(Mi  the  quietude  of  nations  but  that  of  the  watchful  revenue  cruizer, 
the  sunset  gun  of  the  dismantled  fortification,  or  the  signal  of  the  dis- 
tressed merchantman  struggling  with  the  storms  and  the  deep. 

The  world  is  growing  old,  and  has  passed  through  epochs  which 
have  been  respectively  characterized  as  "  the  golden,"  '*  the  brazen," 
or  "the  iron  ages,"  but  the  age  which  has  come  at  last  may  be  cha- 
racteriaed,  in  opposition  to  all  the  others,  as  that  of  sound  reason, 
humanity,  and  common  sense.  It  has  come  about  that  machinery 
and  railroads  monopolize  the  whole  stock  of  those  metals  which  couki 
formerly  be  spared  to  squander  upon  cannon  ball  and  artillery.  The 
flesh,  and  the  blood  too,  the  bone,  sinews,  and  muscles,  the  broad  shoul* 
ders,  which  would  have  made  the  old  commander  Condi's  mouth  water 
HB  a  military  epicure,  and  produced  the  finest  "  Roman  holiday  "  in  the 
world*  have  all  been  irretrievably  degraded  to  parposes  of  trade  and 
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manu&ctures,  to  hewing  down  forests,  peopling  wUdemesses,  and  extend- 
ing human  enterprise.  What  is  the  world  coming  to  at  last,  when  not 
a  hosom  throbs  for  ambition's  battle  fields  strewn  with  human  wrecks 
—or  conqueror's  cars  graced  with  captives  and  rolling  onward  through 
blood  and  fire  ?     We  say  again — What  is  the  world  coming  to  1 

It  is  very  strange  that  men  should  have  suffered  themselves  to  learn 
so  ridiculous  a  lesson,  as  that  they  were  placed  in  this  world  for  any 
other  purpose  but  to  destroy  each  other  or  themselfee.  A  deist  philo- 
sopher argued  that  Christianity  had  a  tendency  to  make  bad  soldiers, 
because  it  taught  the  fear  of  death.  But,  whatever  has  caused  the 
mischief,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  men  are  desperately  bent  now  upon 
liTing  as  long  as  they  can,  and  upon  dying  only  when  it  is  impossible  to 
do  anything  else.  Mr.  Malthus'  followers  will  grow  serious  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  begin  to  prognosticate  that  this  world  of  ours  will 
soon  have  more  to  provide  with  food  and  raiment  than  its  narrow  limits 
will  very  well  admit.  Hobbes,  wherever  he  is  in  the  other  world, 
will  hold  down  his  head,  if  he  has  one  left,  with  very  chagrin  to  find 
how  wofuUy  he  missed  it  in  claiming  war  to  be  the  natural  state  of 
men,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  an  episode  of  peace. 

It  was  in  school-boy  days  when  good  old  .^^p  made  us  right  merry, 
and  when  we  wondered  why,  ailer  every  one  of  his  stories,  there  came 
a  dry  paragraph  entitled  moral ;  in  those  days  we  used  to  look  at  the 
picture  of  a  grave  hedgehog  grinding  up  his  half  worn  out  tusks 
against  the  side  of  a  rock,  and  a  quizzical-looking  wolf  near  by,  with  a 
leer  upon  his  physiognomy,  wondering  what  in  the  world  his  foolish, 
neighbor  could  be  about,  now  that  amity  had  been  determined  on  be- 
tween all  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  nothing  appeared  likely  to  inter- 
rupt it.  The  moral  of  the  story  was,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
hedgehog  made  the  sage  reflection,  that  peace  was  the  natural  sea- 
son to  prepare  for  war.  This  hedgehog  philosophy  became  at  once 
wonderfully  popular,  and  was  conceived  to  be  every  whit  as  good  as 
Aristotle's.  But  men  went  even  further  than  the  hedgehog,  for  they  soon 
began  to  conceive  it  a  great  pity  that  such  keen-edged  teeth  should  be 
suffered  to  lose  their  enamel  and  point  from  the  want  of  employment. 
At  the  present  day  the  general  understanding  is,  that  the  hedgehog  was 
decidedly  wrong,  and  that,  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared,  he  ought  to 
have  plucked  out  his  teeth  altogether.  The  maxim  now  is — in  peace 
prepare  to  maintain  peace !  That  "  villainous  saltpetre"  which  was 
wont  to  smoke  so  well  at  cannon's  mouths,  and  which  was  really  fit  ibr 
little  else,  unless  to  be  stored  away  in  filthy  dark  magazines,  has  been 
found  out  to  be  very  good  indeed  for  curing  meats,  and  fixing  indelible 
idye  stufis.  It  would  be  as  wise  at  this  day  to  prepare  for  war  as  k 
was  for  the  Greek  fool  to  buy  a  crow,  that  he  might  determine,  by 
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Ilk  own  experience,  whether  it  would  in  fact,  as  it  was  represented  la 
him,  live  two  hundred  years.  Verily,  we  ask  again — ^What  is  this 
world  coining  to  ? 

We  ran  into  this  strain  of  thought  in  spite  of  ourselves,  on  taking  up 
the  pen  for  a  subject  such  as  the  one  before  us.  We  have  been  watch- 
ing rather  attentively  the  signs  of  the  times  within  the  last  fe^  years, 
la  exhibited  in  Europe  and  at  home. '  We  were  fond  once  of  the  era 
of  the  crusaders  and  of  chivalry,  but  have  forgotten  all  that  now.  We 
hiive  cried  war,  war,  too,  and  have  heard  others  join  in  the  cry ;  but  on 
meeting  together  in  the  streets,  a  sense  of  having  played  the  ridiculous 
has  come  upon  us,  an(^  we  realized  the  position  of  the  Roman  priest* 
hood,  of  whom  it  is  saicF,  that  they  could  scarcely  look  each  other  in  the 
&ce  without  laughing  outright.  The  shepherd  boy  cried  wolf  too 
ofien. 

We  have  within  t^e  last  ten  years  passed  through  a  great  many 
crises,  but,  in  the  providence  of  God,  are  safe  yet  It  is  fre»h  in  all  of 
OUT  memories  what  a  flare-up  there  was  when  that  iron  hero,  swaying 
the  destinies  of  the  nation,  vowed  by  the  laurels  of  Ghaknett6  that  he 
would  buckle  on  his  sword,  and  let  loose  the  barking  imps  of  war,  if  a 
allele  livre  were  retained  from  us  by  French  spoliators.  Hard  upon 
this  came  that  Maine  boundary  controversy,  which  made  militia  border 
men  brush  up  their  musquetry.  The  M*Leod  fiirce,  enacted  in  New 
York — ^not  &rce  in  the  noble  course  pursued  by  the  authorities  of  that 
state  in  trying  the  incendiary  for  his  life,  but  in  the  British  interference 
and  parliamei^tary  gasconade.  There  was,  verily,  scarce  a  man  in  the 
Bfttion  who  would  have  risked  his  character  for  seeing  through  a  mill* 
atone,  by  discovering  one  earthly  chance  to  avert  the  sword  and  the 
cannon's  nH>uth.  These  things  passed  away  afler  awhile,  and  then  there 
cameriDlling  along  *'  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  whole  of  Oregon,"  which, 
we  presume,  are  to  have  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  to  be  kicked 
yet  awhile  longer  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other,  and  back 
again.  Some  other  apple  will  then  be  found,  like  that  the  indignant 
goddess  threw  in  among  her  silly  rivals,  as  m3rtho1ogy  tells  us,  inscri- 
bed detur  pulchriori — "  the  most  beautiful  take  me,"  which  stirred  up 
more  discord  among  the  &ir  Grecian  divinities  than  Greek  heaven  had 
ever  witnessed  before.  We  are  not  so  sure  but  that  was  the  time  when 
Vulcan,  joining  in  the  fray,  was  kicked  out  of  heaven  for  his  pains,  and 
came  tmnbling  down  "  a  pernicious  height "  to  go  lame  afterwards  to 
the  last  dap  of  his  mythological  life.  When  Oregon  and  Texas  are  all 
healed  up  this  new  apple  will  come  rolling  along,  and  such  another 
scramble  there  will  be  for  it  again.     We  are  curious  in  anticipation. 

We  have  paused  to  indulge  a  smile  that  one  who  is  capable  of  talk- 
ing in  such  a  matter  of  fact  way,  should  ever  seriously  think  of  setting 
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about  an  article  for  a  magazine,  with  each  a  captioii  ae  the  *  mtenis- 
tional  rights  of  peace  and  war."  The  latter  term,  it  will  he  eaid  at  once, 
ought  to  be  dismissed  peremptorily  from  our  title,  and  we  riumM  go  to 
work  heart  and  soul  in  writing  a  eulogy  upon  peace,  and  in  ezhibidng 
the  causes  which  tend  to  its  p^petuity.  This,  we  admit,  would  be  more 
consistent,  but  somehow  or  other  we  have  always  had  an  unaccouiitable 
j^wiilection  for  ancient  and  obsolete  learning,  for  suflh  we  account  that 
wUch  relates  to  war--«md  its  cultivation  has  beco^M  at  kst  with  us  a 
passion.  We  like  to  see  what  the  world  thought  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  and  determine  in  this  way  what  perchance  it  migkjt 
be  induced  to  think  again,  did  some  of  those  iQpiish  old-ftsfaioned  no- 
tions about  war  and  conquest  take  possession  of  its  brain.  We  are 
not  altogether  alone  in  this  whimsical  predilection.  Many  a  reader 
there  is,  we  think,  who  would  not  particularly  object  to  going  over 
this  field  with  an  honest  though  perhaps  a  laughing  guide.  We  pro- 
mise to  be  as  serious  as  we  can,  and  are  quite  sure  that  some,  at  leasl, 
of  our  friends  will  be  serious  in  earnest.  To  such  we  say  that  o«ir 
province  and  our  duty  will  be  to  unfold  truths  and  principles  which 
they  are  or  are  not  at  liberty  to  consider  practical  Our  own  notion  is, 
and  there,  perhaps,  is  the  issue  between  us,  that  these  truths  and  princi- 
ples will  continue  hracefbrth,  we  mean  so  jGur  as  they  relate  to  war  as 
they  are  now — ^knowledge,  to  be  ^ure,  very  fine  but  very  theoretical. 

Without  further  apology  then,  explanation,  or  com^aent,  we  proceed 
with  all  the  resources  we  are  able  to  command  to  the  proaecutumof  the 
undertaking  before  us,  which  is — 

First — To  exhibit  the  foundation  and  sources  of  that  system  of  equity, 
which  is  understood  aQ4  applied  among  the  different  modem 
and  Christian  nati(xis  of  the  earth  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other. 
Second. — To  sketch  the  rise,  progress,  and  history  of  this  system  of  in- 
ternational equity,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  international  law. 
Third. — To  determine  those  rights  which  pertain  to  independent  states 
and  conununities,  during  the  maintenance  of  pacific  relatiane 
with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Fourth. — To  develope  the  new  phasis  presented  on  the  interruption  of 
peace,  with  the  modes  of  declaring,  conducting,  and  terminating 
war. 
V    Fifth. — To  exhibit  the  efiects,  as  between  the  belligerents  themselves, 
fiixtk — Application  of  the  rules  of  war  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neo- 
tral  nations. 
L  The  laws  of  nations,  we  are  told,  in  an  admirable  summary  made  by 
an  American  jurist,  is  a  complex  sj^stem,  composed  of  various  ingre- 
dients.   It  consists  of  general  principles  of  right  and  juatioe,  equally 
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flttitahie  to  the  government  of  individuals  in  a  state  of  nalnral  equaliljff 
and  to  the  rehition  and  conduct  of  nations ;  of  a  collection  of  usages  «A 
customs  the  growth  of  civilization  and  commerce,  and  of  a  code  of 
conventional  or  positive  kw. 

The  law  of  nations  or  international  law,  says  another  eminent 
American,  and  for  many  years  our  resident  minister  at  me  Court  c^ 
Berlin,  as  undeitstood  among  civilized  Christian  nations,  may 'he  de- 
fined as  consisting  tf  those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces  aa 
consonant  to  justice  from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing  am(»g 
independezit  nations ;  with  such  definitions  and  modifications  as  may  be 
established  by  general  f^nsent 

The  term  law,  importing  as  it  does  the  language  of  a  superior  to  an 
iftferior,  is  only  applied  figuratively  to  express  those  rules  of  conduct 
which  free,  equal  and  independent  nations  are  willing  to  admit  between 
each  other.  Each  independent  politieal  power  m.  the  world  is  a  sove- 
mga,  and  has  no  superior,  and  consequently  can  receive  no  law,  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  term.  Hence  it  was  that  chancellor  I^Aguesseau 
sidistitiited  in  lieu  of  the  phrase,  law  of  nations,  droU  des  gent,  an 
exprewion  approaching  more  nearly  the  true  definition  droit  entre  Its 
gtM — law  between  nations ;  and  hence  the  general  acquiescence  giv^i 
to  the  teim,  proposed,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Bentham,  international  law. 

International  law  has  its  foundation  in  natural  right  or  equity,  and 
its  rules  are  those  which  are  derived  from  sound  and  enlightened  rea- 
son and  justice.  But  it  does  not  follow  thence  that  whatever  a  nation 
oonceiyes  to  be  right  and  proper^  is  the  rule  for  that  nation  to  observe. 
Nor  is  it  trae  that  naCural  law,  which  is  said  to  govern  individuals  in 
their  conduct  towards  each  other  previous  to  the  formation  of  society,  is 
applicable  in  its  full  extent,  and  binding  upon  societies  of  individuals  or 
states  in  their  mutual  relations.  The  same  rule  cannot  be  stringently 
applied  to  cases  so  essentially  dissimilar  as  individuab  and  communities. 
The  rule  in  the  <me  instance  must  be  accommodated,  relaxed  or  modi- 
fied, as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  new  state  of  things  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied. 

It  was  long  a  dispute  between  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  this" 
system  of  jurisprudence,  whether  its  authority  in  regulating  national 
concerns  was  derivable  from  a  foundation  in  nature,  or  natural  law 
a^lici^>le  to  all  of  Grod's  creatures  indiscriminately ;  or  whether  the 
whole  force  of  the  system  was  dependent  upon  the  usage  and  voluntary 
admission  and  adoption  of  the  particular  rules  by  each  and  every  na- 
tion to  be  affected  by  them.  Many  labored  treatises  have  been  exhausted 
upon  the  subject.  If  the  former  opinion  were  true,  the  term  international 
few,  would  not  be  at  all  applicable  to  that  system  of  comity  which 
obtains  between  Mahommedan  nations,  since  we  know  very  well,  accord- 
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mg  to  our  notions  of  natural  law,  that  much  is  admitted  between  them 
which  could  not  be  at  all  sanctioned  by  its  authority.  Were  the  latter 
opinion  only  true,  nations  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  which 
t.impends  over  individuals,  of  acting  according  to  the  strict  and  highest 
roles  of  probity,  honor  or  justice,  if  it  pleased  them  to  be  so.  The  fact 
is,  neither  of  these  views  is  correct ;  as  our  definition  afforded  above 
will  exemplify.  International  law,  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  does  not  merely 
consist  of  the  prniciples  of  natural  justice  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
states,  considered  as  moral  beings.  There  exists  no  universal,  immu- 
table law  of  nations,  which  mankind  in  all  .ages  and  countries,  ancient 
and  modern,  savage  or  civilized.  Christian  and  Cagan,  have  recognized 
in  theory  or  in  practice,  have  professed  to  obey,  or  have  in  fact  obeyed; 
no  law  of  nations  similar  to  that  law  of  right  reason  of  which  Cicero 
speaks,  "  which  is  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  nature  diffused  among 
all  men,  uniform,  eternal,  commanding  us  to  do  our  duty  and  prohibiting 
every  violation  of  it;''  one  eternal  and  immortal  law  which  can  neither 
be  repealed  or  derogated  from,  addressing  itself  to  all  nations  and  all 
ages,  deriving  its  authority  from  the  common  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
seeking  no  other  lawgiver  and  interpreter,  carrying  lK)me  its  sanctions 
to  every  breast,  by  the  inevitable  punishment  he  inflicts  on  its  trans- 
gressors. 

Chancellor  Kent  has  finely  shewn  the  two  points  in  which  interna- 
tional law  may  be  considered: — "the  most  useful  and  practical  part  of 
the  law  of  nations  is  no  doubt  instituted  or  positive  law,  founded  <m 
usage,  consent  and  agreement.  But  it  would  be  improper  to  separate 
this  law  entirely  from  natural  jurisprudence,  and  not  to  consider  it  as 
deriving  much  of  its  force  and  dignity  from  the  same  principles  of  right 
reason;  the  same  views  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  and  the 
same  sanction  of  divine  revelation  as  those  from  which  the  science  of 
morality  is  deduced.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  separate  the  science 
of  public  law  from  that  of  ethics,  nor  encourage  the  dangerous  sugg^ 
tion  that  governments  are  not  so  strictly  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
truthf  justice  and  humanity,  in  relation  to  other  powers  as  they  are  fit 
the  management  of  their  own  local  concerns." 

Ebving  traced  as  well  as  we  were  able,  the  foundations  of  the  sci^ice 
about  which  our  present  article  is  conversant,  we  shall  briefly  exhibit 
those  component  parts  which,  taken  together,  make  up  and  constitute 
what  is  understood  as  international  law,  by  the  different  civilised  and 
Christian  nations  of  the  present  day.  They  are  classified  as  follows, 
in  the  be^  authorities : — 
Ist — Those  rules  of  conduct  which  sound  and  enlightened  reason  is  d»- 

poeed  to  admit,  as  it  wtf e,  intuitively. 
2d. — The  opinions  of  able  and  learned  men  who  have  devoted  their 
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lives  to  the  examination  of  the  rules  of  justice  and  morality,  asci 

who  have  enriched  mankind  by  the  publication  of  invaluaUe 

treatises. 
3d. — The  precedents  established,  or  cases  adjudicated  by  individnal»j 

learned  in  the  law,  and  appointed  by  their  respective  governments 

to  sit  in  courts  of  prize  and  arbitration. 
4th. — Treaties  entered  into  between  different,  equal  and  independent 

powers. 
5th. — The  history  a«d  4iplomacy  of  sovereign  states. 

11.  We  come  now  to  sketch  the  rise,  progress,  and  history  of  the 
system  which  we  have  jp^en  defining.  Of  course  we  need  not  go  further 
into  antiquity  than  the  period  of  Grecian  empire.  There  is  an  inci- 
dent mentioned  by  Montesquieu,  we  think,  which  exhibits  the  exquisite 
aeositiyen^s  and  refinement  of  the  Athenians  in  pronouncing  upon  the 
rules  of  kindness  and  benevolence  :^a  tiny  little  bird,  fluttering  and 
bewildered  in  its  attempts  to  escape  from  one  of  a  larger  species  pur- 
suing with  opened  talons,  took  refuge  at  last  from  its  pursuer,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  boy.  The  boy,  grasping  the  agitated  thing  in  his  hand, 
with  exultation,  wrung  off  its  neck.  The  Athenians  were  filled  with 
horror  at  the  deed,  and  conceived  the  culprit  deserving  of  death  who 
could  exhibit  such  unfeeling  cruelty  and  insensibility.  From  the  inci* 
dent  we  might  suppose  that  such  a  people  would  be  disposed  to  admit 
the  laws  of  kindness  and  humanity  towards  all  the  world.  It  was  not 
so.  Everything  that  was  not  Greek,  was  barbarian ;  and  all  barbarians, 
according  to  the  prince  of  Greek  philosophers,  Aristotle,  were  designed 
by  nature  as  the  slaves  of  his  countrymen.  The  traveling  philosopher 
was  liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  into  bondage.  Prisoners  might  be  put 
to  death  without  any  compunction.  National  fleets  were  adapted  to 
purposes  of  piracy.  The  Amphictyonic  Council  is  mentioned  as  a 
kind  of  international  institution  with  the  Greeks  for  the  settlement  only 
•of  their  disputes  with  each  other.  Resident  ministers  were  admitted 
to  a  small  extent.  The  only  evidences  of  any  system  on  this  subject 
wbich  a  learned  writer,  quoted  by  Wheaton,  could  find  in  Ghreece, 
were  the  rites  of  sepulture  granted  to  the  dead  in  battle — the  mercy 
exhibited  to  refugees  at  a  temple — the  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  Greeks 
to  resort  to  public  games  and  temples  without  molestation — the  severe 
punishment  for  sacrilege,  and  forbearance  in  not  erecting  durable  tro* 
phies  ailer  victory. 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  Rome,  as  is  knowa  by  every  school-boy, 
were  military.  Power,  aggrandizement,  conquest,  was  the  ruling  and 
the  master  passion.  Stern,  selfish  and  overbearing,  the  Roman  never 
Mvanced  beyond  the  capitol  and  the  seven  hills.  He  had  no  sympa- 
thies beyond  these;  "not  that  I  love  Caesar  less,  but  Rome  more,"  was 
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itbe  one  fierce  and  dominant  sentiment  from  the  era  of  Romulus  to  tlie 
iRkwnfall  of  the  empire.  For  more  than  seven  centuries,  says  Mr. 
Wheaton,  the  Romans  pursued  a  scheme  of  aggrandizement,  conceived 
<  in  deep  policy  and  prosecuted  with  indexible  pride  and  pertinacity,  at 
the  expense^  of  all  the  useful  pursuits  and  charities  of  life.  All  solici- 
tude for  the  fete  of  their  fellow-citizens  made  captive  in  war,  was 
disdained  by  their  stern  and  crafty  policy. 

Hoc  caveat  mens  provida  Reguli  ■ 
<.  Dissentientis  conditionibus 
Foedfs,  et  exemplo  trahenti 
Perniciem  veniens  in  sBVUig^ 
Si  non  periet  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes. 
The  fruits  of  this  Roman  system  are  easily  conceived.     Victory  left 
no  rights  to  the  vanquished.     Every  possession  passed  at  once  out  of 
their  hands,  and  themselves  and  femilies  entered  upon  a  cruel  and 
interminable  bondage.     Kings  and  generals  in  chains  were  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  conqueror's  chariot  wheels;  and  the  Eternal 
City  shouted  with  the  gorgeous  spectacle.     Even  in  the  most  polished 
ages  of  the  empire,  when  its  philosophy  and  its  jurisprudence  had  ad- 
vanced to  high  perfection,  the  doctrine  was  still  asserted  that  prisoneTs 
of  war  became  slaves  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  without  stipulation 
to  the  contrary,  even  in  time  of  peace  whoever  passed 4^om  one  country 
to  another  became  immediately  a  slave.     "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Kent» 
"  to  conceive  of  a  rule  of  international  law  more  directly  calculated  to 
destroy  all  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  maintain  eternal  enmity  be- 
tween nations." 

The  only  traces  of  an  approach  to  a  correct  understanding  of  na- 
tional rights  and  duties  among  the  Romans,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prin- 
ciple carried  out  that  only  a  sworn  soldier  could  lawfully  engage  with 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Feciai  law  and  college  of 
heralds,  charged  with  the  rights  of  war  and  peace.  Cicero  in  vain 
protested  against  the  enormities  practised  by  his  countrymen,  and  tiM 
unfeeling  sjrstems  which  they  cherished. 

The  laws  in  relation  to  shipwrecked  property  are  adduced  by  writers 
in  proof  of  the  state  of  thing*  which  characterized  even  the  most  po-' 
lished  nations  of  antiquity.  The  constant  custom  of  the  Rhodians  was 
to  devote  to  plunder  everything  that  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  seaa 
and  thrown  to  the  shove.  The  Romans  adopted  the  system  with  the  im- 
provement of  appropriating  them  to  the  State.  The  emperors  Hadrian 
tnd  Antoninus  renounced  their  claim  if  the  rightftil  owner  could 
be  found .  but  this  liberal  policy  found  little  countenance  with  thmr. 
8|ecessors. 
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International  law  may  be  correctly  represented  as  the  offspriotf^ 
the  civdjzatton,  commerce,  and  christian  influences  of  modem  i^es. 
We  have  recognized  nothing  of*  it  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
we  see  as  little  in  that  fearful  and  gloomy  period  of  a  thousand  year^ 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  barbarians  from 
the  Northern  hive.  "  Numerous  cases  occurred  of  acts  of  the  greatest 
perfidy  and  cruelty  towards  strangers  and  enemies.  Prisoners  were 
put  to  death  for  their  gallantry  and  brave  defmice  in  war.  There  was 
DO  reliance  up<m  the  word  and  honor  of  men  in  ppwer.  Reprisals' 
and  private  war  were  in  constant  activity.  Instances  were  frequent  of 
the  violation  of  embasiftas,  of  the  mukUr  of  hostages,  the  imprisonment 
of  guestSk  and  the  killing  of  heralds.  The  victor  in  war  had  his  option 
in  dealing  vnth  prisoners,  either  to  put  them  to  death,  to  reduce  them  to 
slavery,  or  exact  an  exorlntant  ransom  for  their  deliverance.  80  late  as 
the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  it  was  held  to  be  the  right  of  all  nations 
to  arrest  strangers  who  came  into  the  country  without  a  safe  conduct." 

Mr.  Ward  discovers  the  causes  of  the  regeneration  of  Europe  from 
ignorance  and  anarchy,  in  the  institution  of  the  feudal  system,  in  the 
union  of  all  nations  in  one  form  of  religious  worship,  in  chivalry,  in 
treaty  stipulations,  which  began  to  grow  prevalent,  and  in  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  rights  and  rank  of  ambassadors.  The  discovery  of 
the  long  lost  Roman  jurisprudence  at  Amalfi,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
has  been  added  t6  the  list ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  with  liole 
propriety;  as  the  influences  of  this  law  had  never  been  lost  in  Eutope. 
.  The  conquered  nations,  he  tells  us,  though  not  permitted  to  ret^n  their 
lands  and  possessions  by  tibeir  Gk)thic  masters,  were  yet  allowed  their 
jurisprudence;  so  that  the  study  and  practice  of  Roman  law  could 
never  have  been  abandoned  even  in  the  darkest  night  oi  the  middle 
ages.  The  Roman  law,  he  goes  on  to  say,  infused  itself  into  the 
Roman  church,  and  was  reproduced  in  the  canon  law  compiled  by 
Oregory  IX. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  perverse  application  of  Chris- 
tiaaiity,  such  as  it  existed  at  that  period,  really  was  e/S<aent  in  producing 
good.  Even  as  late  as  the  times  of  ftueen  Eliz9fieth  and  Lord  Bacon, 
a  war  upon  infidels  to  enforce  obedience  to  tfte  Christian  faith,  was 
considered  laudable.  Coke  doubted  not  t>^  an  alliance  for  mutual 
defence  between  Christians  and  Turks  i^as  very  reprehensible.  Gro- 
tius  thought  it  clear  that  Christendom  y^^  bound  to  be  united  against 
the  infidels.  Bacon,  in  the  langua^^^  of  Chancellor  Kent,  conceived  it 
a  matter  of  so  much  doubt  as  t*  propound  itseridwsly  as  a  question 
whether  a  war  with  infidels  w^  not  first  in  the  order  of  dignity,  and 
to  be  prrferred  to  all  olhe^  just  temporal  quarreb;  and  whether  a  war 
2  •     .  • 
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with  infidels  might  not  be  undertaken  merely  for  the  propagation  etihe 
Christian  faith. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,   Francis  de  Victoria, 

*:Dominic  Soto  and  Francisco  Suarez,  able  and  enlightened  men,  b^an 
to  perceive  some  clear  traces  of  light  throi^h  the  rubbish  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Soto  wrote  a  treatise  upon  justice  and  law,  and 
Suarez  on  divine  and  human  legislation.  Grwatilis,  an  Italian,  escaped  to 
England  about  the  same  time,  from  ecclesiastical  persecution  at  home, 

-  and  was  elevated  to  a  professorship  at  Oxford.  According  to  Mr. 
Wheaton,  the  fruits  of  the  professional  kbors  of  this  dviiian  were 
given  to  the  world  in  the  earliest  reports  of  judicial  decisions  on  mari- 
time law  published  in  Europe.  His  work  upon  the  law  of  war  ••served 
as  a  light  to  guide  the  path  of  the  illustrious  Grotios  when  he  entered 
upon  and  pursued  the  same  track  of  investigation  in  the  feliowing 
century." 

Hugo  Grotius  was  one  of  a  gal€ucy  of  great  men  who  added  glory 
to  their  age  and  country.  He  arose,  we  are  told,  like  a  spl^did  lumi- 
nary, dispelling  darkness  and  confusion,  and  imparting  light  and 
security  to  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  hie  immortal  work  on  the  laws 
of  peace  and  war  being  found  under  the  nightly  ••pillow  of  Gkistavus 
Adolphus  in  that  heroic  war  which  he  wag^  in  Germany  for  the 
liberties  of  Protestant  Europe." 

Grotius  had  experienced  in  his  own  heart  the  enlivening,  elevating 

,  and  ennobling  influences  of  true  Christianity.  He  regarded,  like  Lord 
Bacon,  the  establishment  of  truth  and  science ;  but  more  than  all,  he 
regarded  the  doctrines  of  reason  and  humanity.  This  enlightened 
German  kid  down  the  first  and  original  principles  which  shouU 
govern  as  weU  the  intercourse  of  nations  as  of  individncds.  His  was 
the  first  AiU  and  systematic  treatise  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  inde- 
pendent powers ;  and  he  fortified  himself  with  illustrations  from  the 
history  of  mankind  in  every  age,  from  the  sentiments  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, historians,  civilians  and  divines,  so  that  his  labors- constitute 
almost  a  perfect  library  of  knowledge.  His  work  has  been  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  the  classics,  by  being  edited,  as  we  are  told,  cum  com- 
fnenfariis  variorum. 

From  the  time  of  Giotius  until  this  there  have  existed  a  series  of 
brilliant  writes  upon  the  intercourse  of  nations,  whose  works  have 
received  the  highest  admiratit^n  and  been  admitted  to  the  greateat 
authority  amongst  men.  Pufien6orf  wrote  an  immense  volume,  whicli 
we  have  sometimes  seen  in  antiquarHn  libraries.  The  slumber  of  the 
once  celebrated  work  of  Wolfius,  in  niae  ponderous  tomes,  is  thought 
by  Mr.  Wheaton  to  be  not  often  disturbed.     The  names  of  Burkmaqui, 
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Barbeyzac,  Wiqaefon  aikd  Riitherfortfa,  sneceod ;  as  also  those  of  Mar- 
tens and  Bynkershoeck.  Vattel  closes  the  catalogue  of  these  brilliant 
lights.  As  a  writer,  he  is  chaste;  in  style,  clear,  eloquent  and  popular; 
and  although  found  &ult  with  for  a  want  of  scientific  precision,  hist 
work  has  been  more  fiequently  referred  to  among  nations  of  late  years 
than  those  of  all  of  his  predecessors.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  first 
volome  of  his  commentaries,  goes  over  all  the  ground  embraced  in 
these  writers,  and  furnishes  a  most  beautiful  treatise  upon  the  subject; 
to  which,  and  the  valuable  and  philosophical  work  of  Henry  Wheaton, 
we  acknowledge  the  largest  indebtedness. 

IIL  The  third  division  of  our  subject  embraces  the  rights  which 
ptttain  to  independent  states  and  communities  during  the  maintenance 
of  pacific  regulations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  history  of  man- 
kind exhibits  one  continuous  series  of  ofifensive  and  defensive  hostilities, 
and  yet  we  are  told  on  high  authority,  that  war  is  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  One  of  the  first  and  highest  principles  of  public  law 
is,  that  nations,  without  reference  to  character,  population  or  resources, 
are  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  each  other,  on  terras  of  perfect 
equality.  The  legitimate  occupation  of  every  nation  is  to  look  after 
and  provide  for  its  own  affidrs,  without  any  right  whatever  to  inter- 
meddle with  those  of  its  neighbora  Nothing  but  extreme  necessity  will 
justify  such  interference,  and  it  must  partake  of  the  right  and  be  foundefl 
upon  the  clearest  principles  of  self-defence  even  to  be  tolerated.  It  was 
thus  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  life  of  Napoleon,  endeavored  to  justify 
the  Crown  of  England  for  seizing  upon  the  Danish  fleet ;  but  the 
pretext  was  in  this  instance,  we  think,  entirely  too  flimsy.  The  dis- 
memberment of  Poland  by  the  northern  powers,  the  Prussian  invasion 
of  Holland  in  1787,  and  of  France  &^Q  years  after,  are  introduced  as 
violations  of  these  clear  international  rights.  In  the  same  category  are 
to  be  found  the  Austrian  invasion  of  Naples  in  1820,  the  French  inva- 
sion of  Spain  in  1823,  and  the  frequent  interference  of  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  in  the  elections  of  the  Grermanic  empire,  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  the  see  of  Rome.  Lord  Castlereagh  laid  down  the  law  on 
this  point,  as  England  understood  it  in  1821. 

Ist — That  the  clear  right  of  interference  existed  when  the  internal 
transactions  of  a  state  endangered  seriously  the  security  and  inter- 
ests of  othersv 
2d. — The  interference  to  be  grounded  only  on  the  strongest  necessity. 
3d. — That  it  did  not  apply,    indiscriminately,  to  all  revolutionary 

movements. 
4th. — That  in  any  case  it  was  an  exception  to  general  rules  of  great 
•         value  and  importance. 
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The  caaes  where  it  is  rapposed  diat  the  rule  was  observed  weie  the 
English  assistance  granted  to  the  Nerherlands  in  their  struggles  witi^ 
Spain ;  the  French  alliance  with  us  in  our  revolution ;  the  recognition 
4pf  the  independence  of  the  South  American  provinces  in  1822,  and  of 
Texas  more  recently.  The  alliance  of  Britain,  France  and  Russia  for 
the  relief  of  the  cruelly  opfpessed  Greeks,  stands  on  peculiar  grounds. 
Humanity  itself  called  for  an  interference  where  all  its  principles  had 
been  trodden  underfoot  by  a  barbarous  anc^  despotic  goremment.  We 
quote  from  Mr.  Wheaton  the  preamble  of  the  three  powers  which 
^asserted  the  '*  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest 
which,  by  delivering  up  the  Greek  provinces  and  the  ides  of  the 
Archipelago  to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  produces  daily,  fresh  im- 
pediments to  the  commerce  of  the  European  states,  and  gives  occasion 
to  piraci^  which  not  only  expose  the  subjects  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  considerable  losses,  but  besides,  render  necessary  burthensome 
measures  of  protection  and  repression." 

It  arises  out  of  the  perfect  independence  of  nations  that  they  have  a 
right  to  form  treaties  and  compacts  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world;  that 
they  may  form  alliances  offensive  and  defensive,  and  grant  to  paiticukr 
nations  privileges  of  trade,  etc.,  which  they  refuse  to  others,  without 
justifiable  cause  of  complaint.  The  United  States  in  1807,  by  an  em- 
bargo carried  out  the  privilege  to  the  greatest  extent,  by  shutting  pp 
their  ports  to  all  the  world ;  but  in  general,  the  policy  of  our  country 
has  been  on  the  side  of  entire  liberality  towards  all  its  neighbors.  We 
see  this  in  the  commercial  treaties  formed  with  Central  America,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  in  the  suggestions  of  the 
late  presidential  message  in  relation  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  interests  were  somewhat  unduly  affected  by  the  tariff  ol 
1842. 

It  also  arises  out  of  the  independence  of  nations  that  the  xight  of 
legislation  extends  only  to  their  own  territory  and  subjects.  To  this 
great  rule  we  will  enumerate  what  are  apparent  exceptions,  but  what 
are  countenanced  and  adopted  by  the  comity  of  states,  constituting  one 
of  the  subjects  of  Judge  Story's  "Conflict  of  Laws." 

1.  The  qualities  of  individuals  in  their  own  states  as  citizens, 
legitimate,  illegitimate,  idiot,  lunatic,  bankrupt,  married,  divorced,  etc., 
follows  them  wherever  they  go.  To  this  there  is,  to  some  extent,  an  * 
exception  in  the  case  of  citizens,  for  they  may  contract  obligations  in 
other  countries  inconsistent  with  their  citizenship.  England,  however, 
protests  against  any  such  right  as  that  of  expatriation,  claimed  by  lier 
citizens  found  in  arms  against  her,  and  the  United  States  have  never 
yet,  and  perhaps  never  will  go  the  extent  of  admittin|^  such  a  right. .. 
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There  is  another  excq)don  to  the  rule  in  the  case  of  bankrupt'  certifi- 
cates of  discharge,  which,  oo  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court,  if 
obtained  abroad,  do  not  bind  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  found  in  this 
country. 

2.  The  law  of  the  place  of  contract  is  the  law  of  the  contract;  aa 
where  one  dies  and  leaves  effects  in  a  foreign  country,  their  distribution 
follows  the  law  of  the  country  of  his  domicil  or  residence ;  and  a  testa- 
ment or  contract  with  the  necessary  legal  solemnities  in  one  country 
would  have  effect  in  any  other. 

The  exceptions  are  in  cases  where  the  contract  would  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  other  states,  or  with  thefr  fundamental  policy.  The  French 
vdll  not  allow  a  subject  to  be  legally  married  abroad  if  he  would  not 
have  reached  at  home  the  age  of  consent.  The  contested  question  of 
marriage  which  so  long  agitated  the  English  and  Scotch  court%  is  now 
d^ermined,  and  in  favor  of  the  rule  hiid  down. 

3.  The,80vereign's  person,  or  his  ambassador,  or  his  army  marching 
through  a  foreign  country,  are  still  subject  to  the  laws  of  their  own. 
The  Consuls  at  the  Barbary  States,  and  in  Turkey,  administer  justice 
between  their  countrymen  by  virtue  of  an  international  compact,  and 
apply  the  jurisprudence  of  their  respective  coimtries. 

4.  The  judgment  ef  a  prize  or  admiralty  court,  having  cognizance  of 
the  case  before  it,  is  valid  in  all  the  world. 

5.  The  fleets  or  merchantmen  of  a  nation  on  the  high  seas  are  still 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  sovereigns.  Out  of  this  grows  the  two 
great  doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  right  of  search. 

♦*  Navigable  rivers  which  flow  through  a  territory,  and  the  sea-coast 
adjoining  it,  and  the  navigable  waters  included  in  bays  and  between 
headlands  and  arms  of  the  sea,  belong  to  the  sovereign  of  the  adjoining 
territory."  The  ocean  is  easaitially  the  common  property  of  all  man- 
kind— 

*'  Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore." 

This  doctrine  of  reason  was  asserted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Grotios  in 
his  resistance  of  the  rights  claimed  by  Portugal  and  Britain ;  ^and  we 
are  told  that  Archbishop  Laude  forthwith  employed  the  able  advocate 
Selden  to  maintain  the  contrary,  which  he  did  in  his  celebrated  volume 
MofTC  Clausum.  Other  writers  have  adopted  the  views  of  Selden,  and 
the  question  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  as  settled  between  nations. 
The  current  of  modem  authority,  according  to  Kent,  extends  the  terri* 
Ua'ml  jurisdiction  out  into  the  sea  as  far  as  can  be  reached  by  a  cannon 
ball,  or  one  marine  league.  The  whole  of  Delaware  bay  has  been 
considered  as  Vithin  the  jiurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Kent 
goes  01^  to  say    "  that  it  is  certain  that  our  government  would  be 
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disposed  to  view  with  some  uneasiness  and  sensibilky,  in  the  case 
of  a  war  between  other  maritime  pow^Sf  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
our  coast,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon  shot,  as  cruising  ground  for 
belligerent  purposes,  and  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  the 
United  States  advance  in  commerce  and  naval  strength,  our  govern- 
ment will  be  disposed  more  and  more  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice and  policy  of  the  British  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  narrow  seas 
adjacent  to  the  British  islands,  because  we  shall  stand  in  need  of  simi- 
lar accommodatio»  and  means  of  security."  It  was  thus  that  Venice 
(Claimed  sovereignty  over  the  Adriatic,  Turkey  over  the  Euxine,  Den- 
imark  over  a  portion  of  the  Baltic,  aild  the  Bahic  powers  in  general  over 
tthat  sea  which  is  almost  internal  in  relation  to  them.  Of  great  rivers, 
passing  through  several  states,  their  navigation  has  been  made  free  on 
•different  occasions,  as  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  the  Elbe,  &c.  The 
Rhine  was  made  free  in  1831,  from  the  point  where  it  beeomes  navi- 
gable into  the  sea.  The  United  States  claimed  the  free  navigation  of 
:die  Mississippi,  against  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  and  the  St  Lawrence 
■against  thoee  of  England. 

The  right  of  search,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  the  ground  of  great 
^dissension  and  difficulties  between  nations.  As  a  war  right  its  exis- 
tence is  not  questioned,  but  the  extension  of  it  to  such  cases  as  has  been 
countenanced  by  England  appears  to  be  against  the  common  saise  of 
mankind.  The  armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  powers  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  right  in  1801.  The  United  States  ^ent  to  war  in  1813 
for  the  abuse  of  it  Tfee  government  of  the  United  States,  whatever 
it  may  indulge  to  the  right  of  search  for  contraband,  declared  offici- 
ally, and  repeated  the  declaration  on  every  occasion,  that  they  "  do  not 
understand  the  laws  of  nations  to  authorize  or  admit  the  right  of  search 
for  subjects  or  seamen.  The  enormous  abuses  which  were  perpetrated 
by  England  upon  our  commerce  under  this  sanction  are  but  too  iamilar 
to  all. 

The  jurisdiction  of  every  state  belongs  of  right  and  extends  to  every 
individual  found  within  its  territories.  The  exceptions  are  in  favor  of 
public  ministers,  which  vnll  be  treated  of  in  another  place.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  great  importance,  how  far  protection  is  due  to  those  who 
take  up  their  residence  in  a  state  after  having  committed  offences  against 
the  laws  of  another  state.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  without 
any  treaty  stipulations,  a  government  is  in  duty  bound  to  surrender  up 
those  guilty  of  crimes  of  great  atrocity  and  deeply  aflecting  the  public. 
The  obligation  is  confined  to  these  aggravated  cases.  The  Governor 
of  Vermont  surrendered  the  murderer  Holmes,  and  was  sustained  by 
the  supreme  court  of  that  state.  The  principle  operates  to  its  full  ex- 
tent h^veen  the  states  of  the  American  Union,   though  perversely 
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denied  in  the  case  of  New  York  and  Virginia  in  1830,  with  regard 
to  the  felony  committed  on  the  negro  slave  Isaac.  Judge  Kent  is  full 
upon  the  subject.  There  have  been  numerous  treaties  between  govern- 
ments bearing  upon  the  question  which  are  still  in  efiect. 

We  observed  that  there  was  an  exception  to  national  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  of  public  ministers.  The  present  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  deve- 
lope  the  rights  which  pertain  to  these  functionaries,  and  their  gradua- 
tion and  privileges  according  to  the  laws  of  nations. 

It  is  the  essential  right  of  every  independent  state,  but  not  its  impera- 
tive duty,  to  send  and  receive  public  deputies  and  ambassadors.  An-  * 
ambassador  is  the  representative  of  his  sovereign,  and  partakes  of  bis 
dignity,  and  immunities  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  Ambassa- 
dors were  treated  with  great  respect  even  in  antiquity,  but  in  modera 
times  their  persons  and  property  are  regarded  as  inviolable'.  The 
Congress  of  Vi^nn6,  and  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1815,  made  the  follow- 
ing gradmuion  of  public  ministers : — 

1.  Ambassadors,  and  papal  legates  or  nuncios. 

2.  Envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  sovereigns. 

3.  Resident  ministers. 

4.  Charges  <f  affaires,  accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign  affairs. 
These  distinctions  are  however  little  more  than  those  of  diplomatic 
etiquette.     The  first  class  more  particularly  partakes  of  the  represent 
kttive  character  acc(jrding  to  the  general  understanding. 

The  foreign  minister,  by  a  fictimi  of  law,  is  regarded  as  still  withii» 
the  territory  of  his  own  sovereign.  His  children  are  not  aliens,  though 
bom  in  reality  abroad,  and  his  freedom  from  local  jurisprudence  extendr 
to  his  family,  his  suit,  his  effects,  and  his  servants.  He  can  commit  n»> 
offence,  even  murder  or  treason,  which  would  render  him  liable  to  ca- 
pital punishment  in  the  country  where  he  resides.  He  may  be  sent  out 
of  the  copntry,  but  cannot  be  punished.  There  may  be  cases,  says  Mr. 
Wheaton,  which  might,  under  circumstances  of  sufficient  aggravation, 
warrant  the  state  thus  offended  in  proceeding  against  an  ambassador  as^ 
a  public  enemy,  or  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  his  person  if  justice 
sbould  be  refused  by  his  own  sovereign.  But  the  circumstances  which 
would  authorize  such  a  proceeding  are  hardly  capable  of  precise  defini- 
tion, resolving  themselves  into  the  paramount  right  of  self  preservation. 
Neither  the  minister,  fhmily  or  servant,  can  be  arrested  for  debt,  his 
person  and  personal  effects  are  not  liable  to  taxation,  and  attempts  to 
violate  either  of  those  privileges  have  been  attended  with  most  serious 
consequences. 

The  United  States  are  represented  at  the  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Brazil,  and  Spain,  by  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, whose  outfit  is  fixed  ^  $9,000,  and  whose  annual  salary  m  §9^000 
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more..  Fn  Chino,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  wc  have  been  repre- 
seuted  by  commissioners.  In  Turkey  wc  have  a  resident  minister ; 
and  in  the  other  European,  and  South  American  States,  charg^ 
d'aflfaires.     The  salary  of  a  minister  is  86«000,  of  a  charg^  $4,500. 

Consuls  are  public  agents  of  a  very  different  character.  They  are 
employed  for  commercial  purposes,  and  reside  in  the  sea-port  towns  of 
foreign  nations.     In  the  January  number  of  the  Commercial  Review 

I  we  sketched  the  rise  and  yiogress  of  the  Consular  system.  Consuls 
liave  no  particular  immuniaes  under  the  laws  of  nations.     In  civil  and 

-  criminal  cases  they  are  as  much  subject  to  local  law  as  any  other  citi- 
zens. Consuls  at  the  Mahomedan  and  Barbary  ports  partake,  however, 
of  the  nature  of  resident  ministers.  The  United  States  have  two  con- 
suls in  Buenos  Ayres,  three  in  Austria,  one  dl  Baden,  three  in  Barbary 
states,  one  in  Belgium,  eight  in  Brazil,  two  in  Central  America,  three 

,  in  Chili,  three  in  China,  two  in  Denmark,  two  in  Danish  Islands,  one 
in  Egypt,  one  at  the  Equator,  seven  in  France,  seven  in  Eng^d,  eight 

.  in  West  Indies,  one  in  South  America,  one  im  Africa,  three  in  Scotland, 
five  in  Ireland,  thr^  in  North  America,  two  at  Australia,  three  in  Ek^t 
Indies,  one  in  Greece,  three  in  Hanseatic  towns,  three  at  St.  Domingd, 
twelve  in  Mexico,  one  in  Prussia,  three  in  Italy,  four  in  Russia,  two  in  ■ 
Sardinia,  two  in  Saxony,  five  in  Spain,  fbnr  at  Cuba,  four  at  Porto 
Rico,  four  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  two  in  Switzerland,  four  in  Texas, 
three  in  Turkey,  two  in  Tuscany,  three  in  Sicily^  six  in  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela,  &c. 
The  defects  in  the  consular  S3rstem  of  our  country,  as  we  have  on 

'fftother  occasion  stated,  are  manifold  and  grievous.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  reform,  but  thus  &r  without  success.  The  * 
larger  proportion  of  our  consuls,  in  fact  nearly  the  whole,  are  foreigners 
or  merchants.  The  former  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  any  deep  ' 
interest  in  our  commerdal  rights  where  there  would  be  any  inter- 
ference with  those  of  their  own  nation,  and  it  is  perhaps  calculating 
too  largely  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  latter  to  suppose  that  their  own 

^private  concerns  for  the  smallest  pittance  of  a  compensation  should  be 
made  entirely  subservient  to  the  interests  they  represent  As  the  United 
States  progress  more  and  more  in  maritime  and  commercial  empire, 
the  importance  of  this  subject  will  impress  itself  upon  the  mind  of  those 
who  have  the  concerns  of  the  nation  in  charge. 

IV.  We  pass  to  the  fourth  division  ot  our  subject,  which  relates  to 
the  new  state  of  things  presented  on  the  disturbance  of  the  relations  of 
amity  between  nations.  It  is  not  every  disturbance  of  these  relations 
which  is  characterized  war.  The  disturbance  may  be  to  a  certain 
exteirt  only,  and  have  its  fruits  in  a  suspension  of  intercourse,  in  acts  of 
agiprw^lpi  or  retaliation  wilhout  any  open  avowed  hostility  or  public 
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war.  Tliere  \a  a  great  principle  laid  down  by  writers  upon  interpa- 
tional  law,  which  is  as  broad  as  the  golden  rule  of  revelation — -''to  do 
onto  others  as  we  would  have  them  to  do  unto  us:"  the  principle  is,  that 
nations  are  bound  to  do  each  other  as  much  good  in  times  of  peace  as 
possible,  and  as  little  harm  in  times  of  war.  Alas,  that  the  history  of  %^ 
mankind  furnishes  so  cheerless^a  commentary  upon  the  text — that  phi- 
^nthropy  has  so  lost  itseh^  in  selfishness — that  the  beautifiil  sentiments 
of  the  actor  which  coold  cause  even  thre%  thousand  Romans  to  rise  to  % 
their  feet  at  the  theatre,  in  admiration,  has  had  so  little  practical  appli- 
cation :  Homo  sum,  humani  nihU  a  me  ahenum  puto: — I  am  a  man» 
to  whom  every  thing  relates  that  concerns  the  human  &mily. 

War,, according  to  Lord  Bacon,  is  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Qod, 
by  a  resort  to  arms.  It  19  founded  upon  the  great  principle  and  con-, 
servatory  element  of  human  naturei,  self-defence.  The  quarrels  of 
individuals  may  be  terminated  and  their  wrongs  redressed  by  the  civil 
anthoritiea. which  they  have  constituted;  but  who  shall  redress  the 
wrongs  of  nations  which  admit  no  superior  and  no  umpire  upon  earth? 
Nothing  but  force  is  the  alternative,  and  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles. 
Wars  there  have  been  for  conquest,  for  empire  and  dominion:  Coesars, 
Alexanders,  and  Napoleons  have  deluged  the  world  with  blood:  these 
are  monstrous  violations  of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  it  A  war  of  resistance  fVom  oppression  and  t3rTanny ;  a  Polish 
struggle  agamst  the  fearful  Russian  yoke;  a  Greek  with  his  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  the  Ottoman  who  would  enslave  him,  with  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  country's  &ded  glory  upon  his  heart,  and  (he  invocation 
upon  hb  lips : —  -  ^. 

^  Eaith !  rondor  back  from  out  thy  breast, 
A  rentnant  of  oar  Spartan  dead : 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  throe 
To  make  a  new  Tberroopyl®" 

All  of  this  is  natural  and  just,  and  reproved  by  no  mandate,  not  even 
by  that  of  the  highest  court  of  the  universe.  Our  own  revolution  too, 
belongs  to  the  same  class.  But  how  many  wars  have  such  a  founda-  ' 
tion?  How  idle  and  ridiculous  the  causes,  independent  of  ambition, 
which  have  desolated  whole  empires  and  offered  up  millions  of  victims 
on  altars  consecrated  to  pride,  to  revenge,  or  to  barbarism?  Tlio  mad- 
ness or  the  glory  of  Napoleon  is  responsible  for  the  lives  of  three 
milfions  of  Frenchmen.  The  past  history  of  the  world  has  never 
been  without  its  Napoleons.  In  vain  do  we  search  even  in  primitive 
ages  for  the  better  principle  which  modem  times  inculcate  and  appear 
dotermined  to  carry  out  There  never  before  was  a  period  when  the 
figure  of  scripture  coold  be  applied,  "that  the  lion  laid  down  with  the 
htmb."     'Fho  second  man  in  the  world,  says  one,  was  a  nuudeqjr;  ^d 
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the  moflt  beautifhl  garden,  we  add,  was  the  first  to  drink  in  hnman  gore. 
Cannot  the  common  sense  of  nations  organize  a  government  or  con- 
gress, to  sit  periodically  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  each 
other  with  Ae  same  efficiency  that  disputes  are  settled  between  individu- 
als and  subjects  by  the  authority  of  law?  We  appeal  to  the  civilisation 
of  mankind. 

A  justifiable  cause  of  war  is  said  to  be  found  in  an  injury  done  or 
threatened,  to  the  perfect  right  of  a  nation  or  any  of  its  members,  and 
jnisceptible  of  no  other  redress.  Even  an  injury  to  an  individual,  how- 
ever obscure,  under  the  laws  of  nations,  is  counted  a  cause  of  war, 
though  of  course  humanity  would  dictate  that  negotiation  should  be 
-exhausted  to  its  last  principle  prior  to  so  extreme  and  severe  a  resort 

According  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  disputes  of  nations  may  be  terminated 
by  means  short  of  actual  war,  in  the  following  methods : — 

1.  By  laying  an  embargo  or  sequestration  on  the  ships  and  goods  or 
other  property  of  the  (lending  nation,  found  within  the  tenitory  of  the 
injured  state. 

2.  By  taking  fcrcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  by 
securing  to  yourself  by  force,  and  refusing  to  the  other  nation  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  drawn  in  question. 

8.  By  exercising  the  right  of  vindictiTe  retaliation  or  of  amicable 
retaliation,  by  which  last  the  one  nation  applies  in  its  transactions  with 
the  other,  the  same  rule  of  conduct  by  which^that  other  is  governed 
under  similar  circumstances. 

4.  By  making  reprisals  upon  the  persons  and  things  belonging  to 
the  offending  nation,  until  a  satis&ction  is  made  for  the  alleged  injury. 

These  four  rights — theU  of  embargo,  attachment,  retaliation  and' 
reprisal,  have  been  all  drawn  largely  into  use,  and  are  to  be  commended, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  involve  the  worst  consequences  of  war,  though 
they  most  frequently  lead  to  it.  Great  Britain  laid  an  embargo  upon 
Dutch  property  in  her  ports  in  1803,  and  the  United  States  imposed  an 
embargo  several  y^rs  after  upon  all  commercial  intercourse  whatever. 
We  shall  recur  to  these  subject  however,  in  another  place. 

War  is  the  last  resort  It  has  the  effect  of  putting  all  the  subjects  of 
one  nation  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  those  of  another,  and  suspends  all 
correspondence  or  intercourse  whatever  between  them.  In  former 
times  we  have  exhibited  that  the  rules  of  war  authorized  everything 
which  an  enemy  might  find  useftil  or  convenient.  The  barbarous  code 
of  antiquity  on  this  subject  has  become  obsolete.  Plunder  upon  land 
is  no  longer  tolerated,  and  the  sacking  and  desolation  of  towns  and 
cities.  Private  property  is  held  now  to  be  inviolable,  evea  by  an  invad- 
ing army,  and  if  taken  at  all,  only  upon  a  f\A  compensation  being 
nfl^  \Bottaparte  is  universally  condemned  for  making  spoliattons 
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abroad  fat  the  purpose  of  enriohing  Paris;  and  be  who  now  destroys 
private  dwellings  or  public  edifices,  says  Kent,  or  makes  war  up<w 
monuments  of  art  and  models  of  taste,  violates  the  modern  usages  of 
war,  and  is  sure  to  meet  with  indignant  resentment  and  to  be  held  up  to 
the  general  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  world.     The  United  States  in    :-'\ 
a  treaty  with  Prussia,  concluded  on  in  1786,  went  so  far  as  to  insert  a    ^' 
stipulation,  that  in  case  of  war  between  these  powers,  non-combatants, 
cultivators  of  the  earth,  fishermen,  merchants  and  traders  in  unarmed  ^ 
ships,  artists  and  mechanics  inhabiting  towns,  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  question  is  somewhat  important,  whether  war  must  be  made  by 
an  open  and  formal  declaration.  The  ancient  usage  was  the  herald. 
The  last  instance  of  a  herald  being  sent  into  the  hostile  country,  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  1635.  International  law  writers  differ  in  respect  to  the 
obligations  of  a  public  declaration;  but  usage  has  been  of  late  years 
ladier  against  the  declaration.  The  war  between  England  and  France 
in  1778,  begun  in  the  recall  of  a  minister,  and  was  prosecuted  without 
formal  declaration ;  and  so  of  several  other  wars  between  these  nation& 
AAer  the  United  States  had  made  a  formal  announcement  of  hostilities 
in  18 12,  they  prosecuted  them  without  delaying  a  moment  for  the  enemy 
to  receive  notice  of  the  declaration. 

Chi  the  breaking  out  of  war,  the  interesting  inquiry  comes  up — what 
is  the  position  occupied  by  the  persons  and  property  of  the  enemy  fbund 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  ?  Magna  Charta  laid  down  the 
liberal  rule  six  hunSted  years  ago,  "  that  if  our  merchants  be  safe  and  ^ 

,     well  treated  by  them,  theirs  should  have  the  same  favor  at  our  hands." 

This  was  a  rule  for  the  advantage  of  trade.     Vattel  is  strongly  against 

any  right  to  detain  the  persons  or  property  of  those  subjects  of  the 

'  enemy  who  came  into  the  country  under  the  sanction  of  public  faith. 

#r  Other  writers,  however,  disagree.  The  subject  is  xxovr  almost  univer- 
sally provided  for  in  treaties.  By  ours  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
the  persons  and  effects  of  strangers  may  be  withdrawn ;  by  that  with 
Chili,  they  are  even  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  and  continue 
their  trada  The  act  of  Congress  1798,  says  chancellor  Kent,  authors 
izes  the  E^esident,  in  case  of  war,  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed 
towards  the  suljects  of  the  hostile  nations  found  within  the  United 
States,  and  being  aliens,  and  upon  what  security  their  residenoe  should 
be  permitted ;  and  it  is  declared,  in  relation  to  those  who  were  to  depart, 
thai  they  should  be  allowed  such  reasonable  time  as  might  be  consis- 
tent with  public  safety  for  the  recovery,  disposal,  and  removal  of  their 
goods  and  effects  for  their  departure.  We  have  none  of  us  forgotten 
che  &mous  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  1798,  which  provoked  the  able 
Resolutions  of  Virgin|^  and  Kentucky,  and  the  lofty  patriotism  of  Madi* 
ton  and  Jefferson. 
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The  highest  aolhority  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  pronouncing  upon  the  case  of  Brown,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Inst  war,  took  the  position  that  confiscation  of  the  enemies  effects  found 
in  the  country,  as  a  matter  of  course  followed  on  the  declaration  of  hos- 

.  tilities,  and  that  the  rule  was  not  at  all  affected  hy  certain  instances 
of  a  milder  usage  between  nations.  Congress  might,  to  be  sure, 
exempt  the  property  and  goods  of  aliens  from  seizure,  but  >vithout  isuch 

I  exemption  they  could  not  be  renroved  from  the  country  until  the  termi- 
nation of  war.  It  rested  in  the  pleasure  of  Congress  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  confiscated.  It  may  be  very  much  questioned  whether 
the  severe  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  sustained  should  the 
question  occur  again.  The  best  political  writers  are  in  opposition  to 
them,  and  Vattel  particularly  observes,  that  the  sovereign  declaring 
war  can  neither  detain  those  subj«to  of  the  enemy  who  were  within  his 
dominions  at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  nor  their  effects.  They  came 
into  the  country  on  the  public  faith.  By  permitting  them  to  enter  his 
territories  and  continue  there,  he  has  tacitly  promised  them  liberty  and 
perfect  security  for  their  return. 

t^  the  case  of  debts  due,  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  one  nation  to  those  of  the  other,  the  ancient  rule  was  to  sub- 
ject them  to  confiscation.  The  principle  may  now  be  considered  obso- 
lete. The  last  instance  we  liave  of  such  confiscation  was  in  the  French 
and  English  wars  of  1793,  but  on  the  return  of  peace  the  sequestrations 
were  removed,  and  the  rights  of  either  party  restored.  The  treaty  made 
between  England  and  |he  United  States  in  1795,  declared  that  it  was 
unjust  and  impolitic  to  confiscate  debts  contracted  in  good  faith,  and  that 
none  of  these  shall  ever,  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  differencesr  l>6<; 
sequestered  or  forfeited.  Afler  the  American  revolution,  the  debts  due ' 
before  its  commencement  were  conceived  to  be  revived,  and  all  the  rights 
of  suit  necessary  to  their  recovery.  All  of  our  late  treaties  with  foreign 
governments  stipulate  agaijtet  the  right  of  confiscation.  Chancellor 
Kent  thinks  himself  justified  in  assuming  as  a  principle  of  public  law, 

jiso  &r  as  the  same  is  understood  and  declared  by  the  highest  judicial 
authorities  in  this  country,  that  it  rests  in.  the.tHscretion  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Union,  by  a  special  law  for  that  purpose,  to  confiscate  debts 
contractod  by  our  citizens  and  due  to  the  enemy ;  but  as  it  is  asserted  on 
the  same  Authority,  this  right  is  contrary  to  universal  practice,  it  may 
therefore  well  be  considered  as  a  naked  and  impolitic  right,  condemned 
by  the  enlightened  conscience  and  judgment  of  modem  times. 

Prisoners  taken  iu  war  are  to  be  treated  with  kindness  and  modera- 
tion. There  mutual  exchange  is  generally  provided  for,  and  they  are 
frequently  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  couMry  upon  condition  of 
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not  denrhig  apfain  during  the  continuance  of  the  wBr.     BreacR  of  feith 
in  thia  particular  meets  with  the  severest  punishment 

It  has  not  been  considered  piracy  for  vessels  without  commission  to 
attack  tke  property  of  the  enemy  at  sua,  and  capture  it.  But  such  a 
proceeding  does  not  vest  the  property  in  the  captors,  transferring  it  only 
to  their  government  This  usage  appears  to  be  greatly  inconsistent 
with  the  refinement  of  modern  ages. 

Privateering  cons^tutes  a  separate  chapter  in  the  laws  of  nation*.  ^ 
Every  nation  has  resorted  to  this  method  of  destroying  the  commerce  of 
.the  enemy,  without  questioning  for  a  moment  their  right  of  doing  so. 
Many  have  affected  to  consider  it,  after  all,  but  legalized  piracy,  and 
calculated  to  blunt  the  finer  feelings  of  justice  and  sear  the  heart  to  all 
noble  sentiments.  We  are  at  a  loss  ourselves  to  understand  how  the 
occupation  of  a  mere  privateer  can  lis  reconciled  with  any  of  the  higher 
feelings  of  our  nature,  an  occupation  whose  whole  end  and  purpose  is 
pillage  upon  the  high  seas  and  pecuniary  gain  out  of  the  fiercest  blood- 
shed. The  love  of  country,  patriotic  self-devotion  and  ardor,  have  no 
place  in  such  concemji ;  and  it  is  common  enough  to  find  foreigners 
imder  the  flag  of  a  belligerent  power,  preying  upon  the  commeiQpe  of 
nations  with  whom  their  own  is  at  peaca  Cases  such  as  these,  we 
have  been  told,  were  intended  by  the  present  administration  to  be  treated 
as  piracy,  had  a  war  eventuated  from  the  Mexican  difiiculties.  But 
though  such  a  course  would  be  consonant  with  the  -principles  q( 
humanity,  it  would  not  be  sanctioned  we  think  by  the  rules  of  nations 
as  now  understood.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  men  estimable  in  other 
respects,  have  been  found  in  the  pursuit  of  privateering ;  but  exceptions 
.  .'of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  could  not,  we  think,  occur  again,  in  the  im- 
prov^  moral  sense  of  mankind.  Like  the  good  Sir  Matthew  Hale  sitting 
in  condemnation  of  witcbcrafl,  and  sentencing  those  gtiilty  of  it  to  the 
flames,  their  excuse  can  only  be  found  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  times.  Privateering  was  introduced  into  England  about  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  caused  great  destruction  to  the  fiects  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  with  whom  she  was  at  war.  Sir  Francis  Drake's  privateerings 
would  in  our  times  be  cfii^nted  piracy.  The  transition  from  the  privateer 
to  the  pirate  is  but  a  step.  In  the  early  history  of  South  Carolina,  its 
GOBflts  were  infested  by  this  last  class  of  men,  who  were  beaten  and  cap- 
tured by  RheU.  History  tells  us  that  these  desperadoes  commenced 
their  career  as  privateers,  and  that  grown  wanton  from  excesses,  they 
could  not  find  it  in  their  heart  again  to  return  to  private  and  honest  life 
on  the  return  of  peace.  We  know  not  how  many  other  such  examples 
there  are. 

Privateers  arc  in  jfencral  licensed  by  their  governments  and  allowed 
to  appropriate  the  lai  j«  r  portion  of  their  gaiuy  to  themselvc'j.jj  giyii>^' 
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securi^  (hat  they  will  observe  the  rules  of  war  and  the  rights  of  neatral 
oatioDs. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  to 
encourage  privateering  associations,  by  enabling  them  to  form  corporate 
bodies  for  that  avowed  purpose.  Laudable  efforts  have  frequently  been 
made  to  put  an  end  to  a  custom  pregnant  with  so  serious  aad  demoral- 
izing tendencies,  and  calculated  so  much  to  embitter  and  prolong 
national  conflicts.  The  American  and  Prussian  treaty  of  1785  stipu- 
lated that  in  case  of  war  neither  party  should  commission  privateers 
into  its  service,  but  the  treaty  of  1799  between  the  same  govemmenta 
leaves  out  the  liberal  clause.  The  French  authoritieB  in  1792  made  a 
similar  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  abolish  the  practice. 

The  rules  of  privateering  are  these: — the  captor  is  responsible  for 
all  illegal  acts  done,  and  the  owneiB  of  the  vessel  separately,  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  damage.  The  United  States  have  by  law  prohibited  its 
citizens  to  cruize  against  the  property  of  friendly  powers,  and  a  com- 
mission from  two  governments  is  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  nations  as 
conferring  upon  the  privateer  the  character  of  a  pirate.  Enemy's 
pro|Rrty  captured  must  be  brought  before  a  prize  court  for  condemna- 
tion, before  it  changes  its  ownership.  '*  The  condemnation  must  be 
pronounced  by  a  prize  court  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  sitting 
either  in  the  country  of  the*  captor  or4of  his  ally.  Neutral  ports  are 
not  intended  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  operations  of  the  power  at  war ;  and 
the  law  of  nations  has  clearly  ordained  that  the  prize  court  of  a  bel- 
ligerent captor  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction'  in  a  neutral  country." 
Should  it  be  impossible  to  carry  the  property  into  port,  the  captor  has 
the  power  of  allowing  its  ransom  by  the  original  owner,  for  an  adequate 
consideration.  The  British  government  has,  however,  forbidden  to  its 
subjects  the  exercise  of  the  right 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  are  sometimes  issued  by  a  country  in 
consequence  of  eertain  injuries  suflered  at  the  hands  of  another,  which 
are*tiot  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  a  public  war.  These  letters 
confer  the  right  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  the  nation  against  which 
they  are  issued,  wherever  it  can  be  found,  aod  are  regulated  by  the 
treaty  stipulations  of  most  countries.  Though  frequsQtly  leading  to 
war,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  a  war  measure. 

A  passport  is  frequently  granted  by  the  authority  of  a  belligerent 
sovereign,  and  in  relation  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  granted,  inter- 
rupts the  usual  effects  of  war.  A  license  to  the  subjects  of  the  enemy 
still  to  continue  their  trade  with  the  belligerent,  is  a  privilege  of  simil^ 
character.  It  is  said  to  be  the  resumption  of  a  state  of  peace  to  the 
extent  of  the  Ikense,  and  that  the  act  rests  in  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  state,  which  is  alone  compet^it  to  decide  how  fen  considerations  of 
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commercial  or  political  expediency  in  particular  cases  control  the  ordi- 
nary consequences  of  war. 

A  truce  or  an  armistice,  is  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilfties.  It 
sometimes  applies  only  to  a  town  and  its  besiegers ;  and  we  have  ia 
history  the  finest  examples  of  the  kind,  where  both  parties  for  a  season 
indulged  with  each  other  the  greatest  convivialities  and  friendship.  A 
general  truce  is  one  mode  of  conchiding  war  without  a  formal  treaty, 
and  endures  until  either  party  sees  fit  to  terminate  it. 

The  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  war  is  the  treaty  of  peace.  Thi» 
strikes  the  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  either  party,  and  restores  the  rela- 
tion of  friends  and  brothers.  Peace  is  declared  usually  among  nations 
by  the  same  authority  which  declared  war — the  sovereign.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  some  difiference,  for  whilst  a  declaration  of  war, 
like  every  other  act  of  legislation,  must  be  made  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  with  the  assent  of  the  President,  the  treaty  making  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives  might,  however,  enforce  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  refusing  the  supplies  necessary  to  conduct  the  war. 

"The  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  It  js  an 
agreement  to  waive  all  discussion  concerning  the  respective  rights  of 
(he  parties,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  original  causes  of  the  war. 
It  leaves  the  contracting  parties  without  any  right  of  committing  hos- 
tility for  the  very  cause  which  kindled  the  war,  or  for  what  has  passed 
in  the  course  of  it.  A  trfaty  of  jeace  leaves  everything  in  the  state  in 
which  it  finds  it,  if  there  be  no  express  stipulation  on  the  subject."  The 
breach  of  treaty  by  one  of  the  parties  is  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  if 
the  other  elects  to  consider  it  so.  The  United  States  declared  all  the 
treaties  with  France  void  in  1798,  on  account  of  the  frequent  violations 
of  them  by  the  French  authorities. 

Treaties  are  not  considered  as  ifso  facto  at  end  on  the  recurrence  of 
hostilities.  Many  are  particularly  intended  to  regulate  prospective 
wars,  and  of  course  endure  with  equal  force  through  them  all.  These 
are  counted  transitory  conventions,  and  are  consonant  to  the  dictates  of 
somid  and  enlightened  reason.  The  language  of  the  British  diploma- 
tists in  1815,  that  Great  Britain  knows  of  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  same 
parties,  was  certainly  strong,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  applying  to 
the  transitory  conventions  as  above  explained. 

V.  To  this  head  of  our  essay  we  had  appropriated  the  effects  which 
war  is  understood  to  create  between  the  belligerents  themselves,  but 
this  branch  of  the  subject  fell  in  so  naturally  under  the  last  division* 
that  we  find  upon  examination,  we  have  already  very  nearly  exhausted 
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it.    There  remain,  however,  yet  a  few  principles  which  can  properly  be 
discussed  here. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  nation  becomes  involved  in  war  only  to 
the  extent  of  certain  assistance  in  the  way  of  arms,  ammunition,  money,  | 

or  troops,  which,  according  to  treaty  stipulations  it  has  been  compelled 
to  furnish  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities. 
Such  a  treaty  is  what  is  denominated  an  oflensive  and  defensive  one. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  these  treaties  recorded  in  history,  but 
the  one  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  that  concluded  on  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  1778.  By  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  strictly  defensive  war  in  either  of 
these  countries,  the  other  was  bound  to  contribute  its  aid  and  counten- 
ance; and  the  United  States  fully  guaranteed  to  France  all  of  her 
American  possessions.  The  French  authorities  were  greatly  incensed 
at  our  remaining  neutral  during  their  wars  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  considering  that  we  were  bound  to  assist  them  upon 
the  faith  of  the  convention  of  1778.  Had  these  wars  been  entirely 
defensive  on  the  part  of  that  government,  the  reasoning  would  have 
been  strictly  correct,  and  neutrality  upon  our  part  in  the  last  degree 
culpable.  But  the  fact  was  the  very  reverse,  and  the  insane  revolu- 
tionists were  actually  engaged  in  offensive  hostilities  against  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Some  of  the  French  papers  have  lately,  with  equal  igno- 
rance and  spleen,  been  throwing  this  into  our  faces  as  if  the  fault  were 
not  really  with  their  own  country. 

A  similar  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Britain  and  the  Hague,  in 
1717 ;  but  the  States  General  of  Holland  refusing  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
it  many  years  afterwards,  fortified  themselves  by  the  following  declara- 
tions to  the  world : — 

1.  That  Great  Britam  was  tho  aggressor  in  the  war,  and  that  unless 
she  had  been  first  attacked  by  France,  the  contingency  contemplated  in 
the  treaty,  the  casus  fcederis  did  not  arise. 

2.  That  admitting  that  France  was  the  aggressor  in  Surope,  yet 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  previously  commenced 
in  America,  which  were  expressly  exempted  firom  the  terms  of  the 
guarantees. 

The  treaties  which  we  are  considering,  have  the  general  title  of 
treaties  of  alliance.  They  do  not  bind  a  nation  to  any  participation  in 
an  unjusfcwar,  nor  would  it  be  incumbent  upon  either  of  the  parties  to 
furnish  assistance  to  the  other  if  the  condition  of  its  own  afiTairs  at  home 
were  such  as  would  render  such  assistance  dangerous  or  suicidal.  The 
extreme  cases  arc  always  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  as 

for  instance,  where  the  case  is  a  hopeless  one  which  requires  aid,  or 
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where  the  giving  of  succor  would  *•  expose  the  stale  itself  tolmmtoent 
danger  and  peril/'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  a  natioi^ 
being  a  party  to  hostilities  only  to  the  extent  of  the  quota  of  troops  fur- 

I  nished,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hessian  soldiers  which  were  supplied  by 

some  q{  the  German  princes  at  a  certain  rate  per  head,  to  serve  in  the  / 

British  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  America. 

As  a  nation  may  be  only  to  a  certain  extent  party  to  hostilities,  so 
may  an  individual.  The  hostile  character  may  exist,  it  is  said,  merely 
as  to  commercial  purposes,  and  hostility  may  attach  only  to  the  person 
as  a  temporary  enemy,  or  it  may  attach  only  to  property  of  a  particular 
description.  Wkat  we  mean  is  this, — ^that  even  a  citizen  of  a  neutral 
country  may,  in  his  person  or  effects,  become  a  party  to  hostilities  con- 
ducted between  belligerents.  We  give  a  single  case  in  the  language  of 
Chancellor  Kent: — the  enemy's  lands  are  supposed  to  be  a  great  source 
of  his  weahh,  and  perhaps  the  most  solid  foundation  of  his  power,  and 
whoever  owns  or  possesseis  lands  in  an  enemy^s  country,  thotigh  he  may 
in  &et  reside  elsewhere,  and  be  in  every  other  respect  a  neutral  or  friend, 
must  be  taken  to  hav^  incorporated  himself  with  the  nation  so  fo  as  he 
is  a  holder  of  the  soil ;  and  the  produce  of  that  soil  is  held  to  be  enemy's 
property,  indep^ident  of  the  personal  residence  or  occupation  ot  die 
owner. 
If  a  subject  of  a  neutral  power  has  made  a  settlement  or  attained  a 

I  domicil  in  a  belligerent  country  for  commercial  or  any  other  purposes, 

he  is  regarded  by  the  other  belligerent  as'an  enemy,  to  the  extent  of  his 

I  transactions  in  that  counti^.     The  same  rule  applies  where  the  subject 

of  a  nation  at  war  has  an  establishment  or  domicil  in  a  neutral  country, 
and  his  transactions  by  virtue  of  this  settlement  and  to  the  extent  of  it, 
do  not  become  infected  with  the  hostile  character.  The  principle  is 
capable  of  this  general  expression : — *'  if  one  resides  in  a  belligerent 
eoimtry,  his  property  is  liabfo  to  capture,  as  encipcq^'s  property;  and  if 
he  reskks  in  a  neutral  country,  he  enjoys  all  the  privileges  and  is  sub- 
jected to  all  ihe  inconveniences  of  the  neutral  trade." 

The  proof  of  domicil  is  necessarily  very  strictly  enjoined  where  these 

r  privileges  are  t<y  be  exacted  or  disabilities  incurred.     When  the  resi- 

dence is,  however,  fixed,  a  periodical  absence  or  an  occasional  visit  to 

i  the  native  country  is  said  not  to  disturb  it.     This  national  character 

imparted  by  domicil  or  residence,  may  be  thrown  off  at  the  will  of  the 
pBrty;'t)y  leaving  the  country,  with  an  intention  of  remaining  away* 
One  connecting  himself  with  a  commercial  or  other  house  in  an 
enemy's  territory,  cannot  be  protected  with  reference  to,  and  to  the 
amount  of  that  connection,  from  the  rules  of  war,  though  he  be  himself 
a  citizen  of  a  neutral  country  To  the  extent  of  his  copartnership  he 
becomes  a  paity  to  the  war.    Such  a  partnership  would  not,  however, 
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under  tib  laws  of  oatioiis,  be  allowed  between  a  subject  of  o&e  of  the 
belligerent  and  a  subject  of  the  other. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  intended  partial  interruption  of  the  state  of  war 
by  one  of  the  hostile  parties  granting  to  a  neutral  the  right  of  trading 
with  its  colonies  during  the  war.  This,  it  would  seem,  does  not  prevent 
the  neutral  from  imbibing  the  belligerent  character  and  subjecting  his 
trade  to  the  risks  of  capture  by  the  enemy.  There  was  a  rule  laid  down 
on  this  subject  which  is  characterized  as  the  rule  of  1756.  We  extract 
it  from  Kent: — 

1.  That  if  the  coasting  or  colonial  trade  reserved  by  the  permanent 
policy  of  a  nation  to  its  own  sulgects  and  vessels,  bei«pcned  to  neutrals 
during  war,  the  act  proceeds  from  the  pressure  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
enemy  and  to  obtain  a  relief  from  that  pressure.  The  neutral  who 
interposes  to  relieve  the  belligerent  under  such  circumstances,  rescues 
him  from  that  condition  to  which  the  aims  of  the  enemy  had  reduced 
him, — ^restores  him  to  those  resources  which  had  been  wrested  from 
him  by  the  arms  of  his  adversary,  and  deprives  that  adversaiy  of  the 
advantages  which  successfril  war  had  given  him.  This  the  opposing 
belligerait  pronounces  a  departure  from  neutrality,  and  an  interference 
in  the  war  to  his  prejudice. 

2.  If  the  trade  be  not  opened  by  law,  the  neutral  employed  in  a 
trade  reserved  by  the  enemy  to  his  own  vessels,  identifies  himself  with 
that  enemy,  and  assumes  his  character. 

The  rule  is  stringently  enforced  in  Great  Britain,  a^d  appears  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  her.  The  Uluted  States  has  protested 
against  its  application  as  unjust,  and  calculated  to  enhance  the  evils  of 
war  to  an  extent  unnecessarily  great.  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  to  Lord 
Mulgrave  in  1805,  characterized  it  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
principle  in  the  laws  of  nations.  The  trade  of  neutrals  with  all  the 
ports  of  an  enemy  i^ras  perfectly  lawful  so  fkr  as  it  was  not  in  contra- 
band articles  or  in  Relation  of  the  laws  of  bl/CK^kade.  A  stale  had  a 
perfect  right,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  to  grcuit  the  freedom  of  its 
ports  and  trade  to  anpther  fliate  without  interfer^ace  from  any  quarter. 
The  question  of  course  cannot  be  considered  as  settled,  and  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  much  perplexity  in  the  event  of  a  future  war. 

A  neutral  vessel  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  enemy  or  with  his 
license,  cannot  expect  to  retain  the  character  of  neutrality.  Both  ship 
and  cargo  become  lawfriUy  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation.  And 
this  principle,  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  is  applicable  not  only  to  a  license 
protecting  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  but  to  a 
voyage  to  a  country  in  alliance  with  her,  or  even  to  a  neutral  port ;  for 
the  very  act  of  purchasing  or  procuring  the  license  from  the  enemy,  is 
an  intercourse  with  him  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  war :  and  even  sup- 
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'poebkgk  to  he  gratuitously  issued,  k  must  be  for  the  special  purpose  of 
farthering  the  enemy's  interests  by  securing  supplies  necessary  to  prose- 
cute the  war,  to  which  the  sulijects  of  the  belligere&t^s  state  have  no 
right  to  lend  their  aid  by  sailing  undev  these  documents  of  protection. 
The  rule  we  are  discussing  goes  even  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that 
goo<b  or  property  which  had  a  hostile  character  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage^  cannot  change  that  character  by  assignment  during  its 
prosecution.  So  seyere  are  the  doctrines  in  relation  to  the  carrying 
trade. 

VI.  We  come  to  consider  hstly,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
nations.  Neutrailfy  is  the  relation  sustained  by  one  country  at  peace 
towards  several  others  engaged  in  xvar,  and  is  based  upon  the  principle 
thai  in  the  quarrels  of  friends,  a  mutual  friend  should  remain  inactive, 
unless  his  aid  can  be  of  equal  advantage  to  both  the  parties.  Every 
preference  is  of  course  excluded.  Whilst  all  the  world  else  is  involved 
in  war,  it  belongs  to  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  any  state  that 
wills  it,  to  preserve  an  entire  neutrality  and  peace.  Of  course  this 
ocmdition  has  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  which  are  very  severe.  We 
dmll  endeavor  to  enumerate  them. 

Daring  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
United  States  preserved  a  perfect  neutrality.  Whatever  ftivors  were 
diown  to  <me  of  the  belligerents,  were  equally  shown  to  all  the  others. 
We  take  the  case  of  the  admission  of  public  armed  ships  into  our  ports 
to  refit,  repair,  etc.  In  relation  to  the  admission  of  privateers  and 
prizes,  the  treaty  made  vrfb  France  in  1778,  prevented  our  allowing 
admission  to  those  of  any  other  country,  of  which  Great  Britain  made 
Jkequent  complaint  The  case  was  one  wh^h  we  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  sheets  of  our  article,  of  a  nation's  perfect  right  to  form  in  peace 
a  treaty  &voring  one  nation  more  than  another,  without  cause  of 
animosity.  The  exercise  of  the  right  ought  to  be  tempered  widi  great 
discretion. 

Hostilities  eannot  be  carried  on  in  neutral  territory,  or  within  neutral 
jurisdiction.  A  neutral  may,  at  discretion,  refuse  to  allow  the  passage 
of  foreign  troope  through  his  territories.  A  capture  made  upon  neutral 
groiBid,  is  void.  Sir  Wm.  Seott  decreed  the  restitution  of  a  ship  cap- 
tured by  his  countrymen  -  from  the  French,  within  three  miles  of  the 
ifdands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  capture  being  illegal 
for  breach  of  neutral  rights.  A  neutral  port  offers  a  reftige  to  the  ships 
of  either  of  the  belligerents  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the  other,  and 
they  may  no  longer  be  molest^  until  again  &irly  out  at  sea.  The 
United  States  went  so  &r  as  to  ordain  in  1793,  "that  if  the  armed  vessel 
of  one  nation  should  depart  from  our  jurisdiction,  no  armed  vessel  being 
within  the  save  port  and  belonging  to  an  adverse  belligerent  power, 
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AqM  dqpait  ontil  within  twenty-fotur  kocurs  after  the  ionn^,  mMammi 
bdng  deemed  to  have  viobted  the  laws  of  natioDS." 

Yattel  lays  down  the  two  broad  nilee  of  neutrality: — 
1.  To  give  BO  assistance  where  there  is  no  previous  stipulation  to  give 
it;  nor  voluntarily  to  furnish  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any- 
thing of  direct  use  in  war. 
a.  In  whatever  does  not  Delate  to  the  war  the  neutral  moflt  not  refuse 
to  one  of  the  parties^  merely  because  he  is  at  war  with  the  other, 
what  is  granted  to  that  other. 
The  arming  or  equipping  of  vessels,  or  enlasting  men  in  neutral 
«oimtries  by  either  belligerent,  is  deolaved  to  be  todawful  now  by  the 
ireneral  sense  of  naticms.    The  United  States  in  1798,  laid  down  the 
position  strongly,  and  was  not  long  afterwards  imitated  by  Great  Britain. 
The  example  of  America,  says  Mr.  Wheatoo,  was  refored  to  in  Bai- 
liamost,  "as  vindicating  the  justice  and  policy  of  fffevvotiDg  the  juhgects 
of  a  neutral  country  from  enlisting  in  the  service  of  any  belligerent 
power,  and  of  proldbiting  the  equipment  in  its  ports  of  aimiAxwnts  in 
Aid  of  such  power." 

Has  either  of  the  parties  in  a  state  ^f  war  the  c%ht  to  capture  tke 
properlj  of  their  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  nentml  power  beyond 
4be  jnnsdicticm  of  thejieutral  terntory  %  The  geaaemi  usage  of  natioiffl^ 
withost  stipulation  to  the  contrary  by  treaty,  is  in  &vor  of  the  right  of 
capture,  and  of  search,  incident  and  necessary  to  it  The  Empvess  ^ 
Bossia  in  1780,  proclaimed  in  the  Bahic  code  of  neutrality  the  very 
<}pposite  principle,  viz* — **that  all  efiects  belebging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  shouU  be  loolced  npon  as  free  on  board  of  neutral 
«hips,  except  only  such  goods  as  were  contraband."  The  United  StateSt 
France^  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Naples  acceded  at  once  to  the  doctrines  of  the  code.  Britain 
held  out  for  the  doctrine  of  capture^  and  having  the  maritime  supremacy, 
her  influence  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  withdrawal  of  each  European 
oatiott  from  the  league. 

That  free  ships  should  laake  free  goods,  appears  to  us  as  reasonable 
and  just  as  that  neutral  porta  and  territory  should  protect  enemy's  pro- 
perty until  it  is  withdrawn.  All  the  civilizaticm  of  the  present  ag«  ie 
on  the  side  of  this  equitable  rule,  but  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations^ 
as  we  said  before,  are  against  it.  The  United  States  have  over  and 
over  admitted  the  British  doctrine  of  capture,  and  it  remains  in  fuH 
force  among  nidons.  The  custom  of  late  has  been  to  stipulate  in 
treaties  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods;  the  Ottoman  Portei, 
according  to  Chancellor  Kent,  being  the  first  to  abandon  the  al>cient 
and  the  sterner  rule.  Thus  has  Europe  learned  liberality  mi  modeca- 
iion  from  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Tu^k. 
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in  what  nmoner  ore  neutral  goods  found  in  the  ships  of  an  enemy 
entitled  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  war?  We  quote  the 
l^gbest  acithority  in  reply; — ^tke  two  distinct  propositions  that  enemy's 
goods  found  on  board  a  neutral  ship  may  be  lawfully  seized  as  prize  oC 
war,  aad  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  found  on  board  of  an  enemy's  vessel 
were  to  be  restored,  have  been  explicitly  incorporated  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  be 
fiionded  in  the  law  of  nations."  The  neutral  fkg,  says  Mr.  Wheaton, 
eoostitutes  no  protection  to  an  enemy's  property,  and  the  belligerent 
flag  oommunioates  no  hostile  character  to  neutral  property. 

The  remaining'  sheets  of  our  already  extended  article  will  be  re- 
stricted to  an  investigation  of  the  two  great  departments  of  public  law 
ki  relation  to  the  carrying  trade  and  contraband  of  war. 

1.  Tke  C^i/Tfying  Trade.  We  have  already  laid  down  the  position 
chat  thfi  territory  of  a  neutral  affords  ample  protecticm  to  the  person  and 
property  ai  the  citizen  of  a  belligerent  country.  In  relation  to  the 
flciitral  flag  on  the  ocean,  we  af&rmed  that  it  did  not  by  the  laws  of 
nations*  confer  any  protection  to  the  property  of  the  enemy  which  it 
coverod.  it  remained  enemy's  property  still«  and  liable  to  seizure, 
tivwigh  die  neutral  fi>rfeited  nothing  by  carrying  it  We  said  also  that 
tlie  goods  of  a  friend^  though  found  in  an  enemy's  vessel,  lost  nothing 
af  its  sacred  and  inviolable  character.  The  friendly  goods  must  be 
anrreadered  to  their  owner  in  ease  of  the  capture  of  the  hostile  vessel. 
These  principles  apply  as  well  to  vessels  of  war  as  to  ordinary  mer- 
chantmen, though  a  distmction  has  been  set  up  between  them  which 
would  give  a  hostile  character  even  to  the  goods  of  a  friend  if  entrusted 
m  the  charge  of  a  public  armed  ship  of  the  enemy.  But  then  an  armed 
ship  is  not  liable  to  search  for  enemy's  goods. 

We  use  the  term  carrying  trade  a  little  out  of  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion by  applying  it  to  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  countries  during  a 
state  of  war  between  some  of  their  neighbors.  That  every  nation  has 
a  right  to  remain  at  peace  and  continue  its  usual  avocations  and  com- 
merce without  being  interrupted,  we  characterize  a  political  axiom.  It 
IkM  a  right  to  ^rry  on  ttade  with  our  neighbor,  though  we  are  at  war 
wkk  diat  neighbor,  or  with  us,  if  on  terms  of  good  understanding.  On 
tke  same  principle  it  may  undertake  to  carry  the  property  of  either  of 
the  belligerent  powers  with  whom  it  is  at  peace,  without  givinjg  cause 
of  complaint,  or  may  entrust  its  own  property  to  their  care  and  keeping. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  remodel  the  laws  of  nations  in  these 
partienl^rs,  by  rendering  the  property  of  an  enemy  inviolable  if  found 
in  the  vessel  of  a  friendly  power,  or  in  other  words  to  introduce  the  doc- 
trine as  it  is  termed  of  ''free  shipg  make  free  goods."  Thus  admitting 
a  perfeot  freafcm  of  trade  to  every  nation  in  the  world  not  engaged  in 
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wuc,  and  prevendng  the  odiom  estercite  of  the  right:  of  search,  iribkh 
is  so  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  disco?ering  and  seizing 
upon  enemy's  property^  We  shall  rapidly  sketch  the  history  of  thtte 
proposed  modifications. 

We  alluded  to  the  liberality  of  the  Turkish  treaties  upon  this  point 
In  1662,  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
France,  which  went  to  the  full  extent  of  protecting  with  a  friendly  flag, 
whatever  goods  it  might  be  employed  to  cover.  The  stipulation  went 
further,  and  we  think  too  &r  in  making  a  hostile  flag  impart  its  cbar^ 
actor  also  to  everything  under  it  The  two  doctrines  are  not  necessarily 
connected.  The  first  we  conceive  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  the  latter 
impolitic  and  absurd.  England  granted  to  Holland  soon  after,  a  similar 
privilege:  we  say  granted  a  similar  privilege,  because  the  Dutch  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  in  their  hands  at  that  time,  and 
were  to  be  most  benefited  by  Uie  stipulation.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht 
in  1717,  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  and  Pari^  in  1763,  all  weot  to  the 
extent  of  admitting  the  character  of  the  ship  to  give  law  to  the  goods  it 
carried. 

In  the  European  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  American  revohitioD, 
the  Empress  of  Russia  declared  to  the  world  in  1780,  the  prineiples  of 
neutrality  which  she  understood  to  be  admitted  by  the  laws  of  war.  We 
have  alluded  to  this  already.  One  of  the  principles  was  that  *'free 
diips  make  firee  goods,"  vritboot  admitting  the  contrary,  that  ^eoemy 
ships  make  enemy  goods."  The  declaration  was  subscribed  to  by 
numerous  powers.  GHreat  Britain  held  out  ugainst  the  doctrine,  azMl 
prevailed. 

On  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1783,  the  American  war  having 
closed,  France,  England  and  Spain,  in  Congress  at  Versailles,  revived 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  admitted  soon  after  to  the  fiiU,  the  two 
maxims  of  free  ships  and  free  goods,  enemy  ships  and  enemy  gooch. 
During  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  however,  all  Europe  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  its  principles,  and  everything  which  had  been 
gained  for  truth,  justice  add  moderation,  was  lost  in  the  chaotic  dis- 
orders. Decrees  and  counter  decrees  were  of  every  4iiy  occurrence, 
which  regarded  little  enough,  as  the  frequent  protestations  of  die  United 
States  will  evince,  the  duties  of  belligerents  and  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
In  the  disorders  of  the  times,  our  own  government  thought  it  advisable 
to  put  an  end  to  its  commerce  altogether. 

We  quote  from  Wheaton: — "during  the  protracted  wars  of  the- 
French  revolution,  all  th^  belligerent  powers  began  by  discarding  in 
practice  not  only  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  but  even  the 
generally  received  maxims  of  international  law,  by  which  the  rights  of 
neutral  commerce  in  times  of  war  had  bee|i  previously  reguhted. 
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Roaria,  says  Von  Van  Martens,  Ihade  common  cause  with  Great  Bri- 
tain and  with  Prussia,  to  induce  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  renounce  all 
intercourse  with  France,  a«d  especially  to  prohibit  their  carrying  goods 
to  the  country.  The  incooypatibility  of  this  pretension  with  the  prin% 
ciples  established  by  Russia  in  1780,  was  veiled  by  the  pretext  that  in  a 
war,  like  that  against  revolutionary  France,  the  rights  of  neutrality  did 
not  come  in  question.  France,  on  her  part,  revived  the  severity  of  her 
ancient  prize  code,  by  decreeing  not  only  the  capture  and  condemnation 
of  the  goods  of  htr  enemies  found  on  board  neutral  vessels,  but  even  of 
the  vessels  themselves  laden  with  goods  of  British  growth,  produce  and 
manumcture  But  in  the  further  progress  of  the  war,  the  principles 
which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Northern 
powers  in  1780,  were  revived  by  a  new  maritime  confederacy  between 
Russia,  Deaounark  and  Swedao,  formed  in  1800,  to  wbich  Prussia 
acceded.  This  league  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Pauf;  and  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion was  expressly  relinquished  by  Russia  by  the  convention  signed  at 
St  Petersburg  in  1801,  between  that  power  and  the  British  government, 
and  subsequently  acceded  to  by  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  1807,  in 
consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  between 
Ri^ssia  and  France,  a  declaration  was  issued  by  the  Russian  court,  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  proclaimed  anew, 
and  the  ccmvention  of  1801  was  annulled  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
In  1812  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  France  ws^  signed  by  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  but  no  convention  respecting  the  freedom  of  neutral  com- 
merce and  navigation  has  been  since  concluded  between  these  two 
powers." 

The  harsher  rule  of  European  law  in  relation  to  neutral  commerce, 
has  been  declared  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  During  the  revolution  it  was  not  questioned,  though 
Congress  issued  an  ordinance  on  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality 
— ^protection  to  the  neutral  carrying  trade,  upon  condition  that  these 
principles  were  observed  by  o^r  belligerent  powers.  In  1785  we 
agreed  vnth  Piyssia  that  firee  ships  should  make  free  goods ;  but  in  1799 
a  new  treaty  contained  the  following  clause: — **  experience  having 
proved  that  the  principle  adopted  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1785,  according  to  which  free  ships  make  free  goods,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently respected  during  the  two  last  wars,  and  especially  in  that  which 
still  continues,  the  two  contracting  parties  propose  after  the  return  of  a 
general  peace,  to  agree  either  separately  between  themsdves  or  jointly 
with  other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  sueh  arrangements  and  such  permanent  principles  as 
may  serve  to  consolidate  the  liberty  and  safety  of  neutral  navigation 
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and  commerce  in  future  wars."  In  the  war  of  1812,  the  United  Stales 
again  admitted  the  doctrines  which  had  governed  them  throughout  the 
revolution ;  hut  in  all  of  our  late  treaties  wllh  South  American  states, 
as  before  observed,  the  more  liberal  polfey  is  adopted.  In  these  it  is 
declared  "that  the  rule  of  public  law,  that  the  property  of  an  enemy  is 
liable  to  capture  in  the  vessels  of  a  friend,  has  no  foundation  in  national 
right,  and  though  itbethq  established  usage  of  nations,  rests  entirely  on 
the  abuse  of  force."  We  may,  therefore,  correctly  conclude,  that  in 
the  progress  of  commerce  and  enlightenment,  the  severe  rule  will  be 
entirely  abolished. 

2.  Contraband.  There  is  a  great  and  just  restriction  upon  neutral 
commerce  by  the  laws  of  nations.  Neutrals  are  not  allowed  to  iiimish 
either  of  the  belligerents  with  stores,  goods  or  merchandize,  which  are 
or  may  be  directly  useful  for  purposes  of  war:  such  goods  are  entitled 
contraband.  The  principle  is,  that  a  fHend  is  guilty  cf  a  dereliction  of 
duty  who  furnishes  modes  of  offence  or  defence  to  either  of  two  other 
friends,  or  to  both  of  them  engaged  in  hostilities  with  each  other.  The 
rule  appears  to  stand  upon  a  foundation  of  sound  reason  and  justice, 
and  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been  called  into  question.  * 

To  give  a  clear  enumeration  of  the  various  articles  characterized  as 
contraband  of  war,  would  be  no  easy  undertaking.'  Much,  however, 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  oPthe  war  carried  on.  Grotius  Hiakes  a 
distinction  between  things  only  useful  in  war  and  things  useful  in  peace* 
as  well  as  war.  The  firft  class  neutrals  are  prohibited  from  furnishing 
the  enemy.  The  second  class  they  are  only  prohibited  in  certain  cases, 
viz:  if  carried  to  a  besieged  town,  camp  or  port  The  same  doctrine  is 
laid  down  by  Bynkershoek.  Vattel  is  less  precise.  Valin  and  Pothier 
in  relation  to  provisions  in  particular,  declare  them  not  to  be  contraband 
unless  carried  to  besieged  ports.  Naval  stores  of  all  kinds  are  re- 
garded as  clearly  contraband.  The  United  States  have  ahvays  con- 
sidered materials  for  building  or  fitting  out  ships  of  war  as  contraband; 
but  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  labor  of  the  country,  such  as  com,  flour, 
etc.,  as  essentially  free,  unless  carried  to  places  actually  invested  by  the 
•nemy.  Our  treaty  with.  Great  Britain  of  1794,  did  not  settle  the  point 
with  relation  to  provisions,  the  same  having  been  contested  by  that 
government.  The  treaty  only  provided  that  if  such  should  at  any  time 
be  seized  as  contraband  by  the  usages  of  nation^s,  a  fair  compensaCfon 
for  them  should  be  made  to  the  owners. 

In  the  treaties  between  Britain  and  France  during  the  middle  and 
latter  parts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  munitions  of  war  are  included  ,itt 
the  list  of  contraband ;  but  goods  of  whatever  nature,  in  an  unwrought 
state,  are  excluded;  though,  perhaps,  they  might  be  capable  of  being 
worked  up  into  such  munitions.     The  difficulties  between  Britain  and 
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the  Northern  powers  on  the  subject,  were  settled  by  the  convention  of 
1801,  which  confined  contraband  to  munitions  of  war,  and  left  naval 
stores  free,  with  the  qualificltion  above  expressed,  of  course,  of  not  being 
sent  to  an  invested  territory.  A  distinction  is  generally  made  between 
articles  which  are  the  growth  of  a  country  exporting  them  and  those 
which  are  not,  the  former  being  entitled  to  greater  fiivor.  So  also  of 
articles  in  the  rough  state,  as  hemp^  bar  iron,  etc. 

In  1793  Great  Britain  issued  an  order  of  instructions  to  her  cruizers, 
empowering  them  "  to  stop  all  vessels  lad^i  wholly  or  in  part  with 
com,  ^ur  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  to  send  them  into 
a  Britffih  port  to  be  purchased  by  government"  This  was  Attempted 
to  be  justified  by  the  peculiar  position  of  France  at  the  time,  but  was 
resisted  by  the  United  States,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Our  government 
declared  that  the  proceeding  was  unwarranted  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  a  clear  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  "  If  any  nation  whatever 
had  the  right  to  shut  against  our  produce  all  the  ports  of  the  earth, 
except  her  own  and  those  of  her  friends,  she  might  shut  these  also,  and 
thus  prevent  altogether  the  export  <^  that  produce."  This  was  the 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  his  letter  to  Thos.  Pinckney. 

In  1794  Britain  admitted  with  the  United  States,  that  contraband 
included  all  arms  and  implements,  and  also  timber  for  ship  building, 
tar  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp  and  cordage.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  former  government  extended  the  list  so  as  to  include 
provisions  if  carried  to  French  ports;  the  legality  of  which  proceeding 
was  called  into  immediate  question.     The  defence  vtras — 

1.  That  the  order  was  made  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  reducing  the 

enemy  to  terms  by  famine,  and  that  in  such  a  state  of  things,  pro- 
visions bound  to  the  ports  of  the  enemy  became  so  far  contraband 
as  to  justify  Great  Britain  in  seizing  them,  upon  the  terms  of 
paying  the  invoice  price,  with  reasonable  profit,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  That  the  order  was  justified  by  necessity>  the  British  nation  being 

at  that  time  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  the  articles  directed  to  be 
seized. 
If  the  vessel  df  a  neutral  be  found  to  contaiipt  a  mixed  freight  of  con- 
traband and  free  goods,  what  treatment  would  she  be  entitled  to  expect? 
Formerly  the  very  presence  of  contraband  infected  the  vessel  and  every- 
thing in  it,  and  the  wljple  was  forfeited,  by  the  rules  of  war,  to  the 
captor.     The  rule  now  is,  that  contraband  infects  the  whole  cargo,  but 
does  not  infect  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  unless  in  peculiar 
cases  of  firaud.     Carr3^ng  despatches  of  the  enemy  would  be  one  of 
these  cases.     Our  treaties  with  South  American  states  extend  the  infec- 
tion to  nothing  beyond  the  very  contraband  goods.    As  these  treaties 
give  what  may  be  considered  as  the  sense  of  our  government  upon  the 
^5 
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subject,  and  what  it  is  aiming  oniyersally  to  establisht  tliey  are  of  bjighett 
importance.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  a  note,  gives  the  list  of  contraband 
which. they  admit: — "munitions  of  war  an4  other  things  made  up  in  a 
military  form  and  for  a  military  use;  and  cavalry  horses  with  their 
furniture;  and  all  materials  manu&ctured,  prepared  and  ibrmed 
expressly  for  the  purposes  of  war  either  by  sea  or  land.'' 

The  last  sutject  to  which  our  attention  will  be  called  on  the  preseot 
occasion,  is  the  law  of  blockade  which  legally  restricts  nei^ial  trade. 
All  writers  on  public  law  agree  diat  the  breach  of  a  blockade  by  the 
entrance  of  any  articles  whatever,  is  a  serious  in^rasion  of  the  r^hts  of 
belligerents,  and  entitled  to  severe  retribution.  Vattel  thinks  mat  the 
neutral  in  such  a  case  deserves  to  be  treated  as  an  ^emy.  Certain  it 
is,  the  ship  and  cargo  guilty  of  a  breach  of  blockade,  are  at  once 
confiscated  and  lost  to  the  original  owner. 

The  law  of  blockade,  however,  i^  entrenched  within  severe  provi- 
sions ai|d  regulations.  The  blockade  must  be  clear  and  indisputable; 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  force  to  cut  ojQT  all  communication  with  the 
interdicted  port  or  place.  The  neutral  must  have  had  notice  of  the 
blockade,  and  there  must  be  a  clear  case  of  breach.  The  two  most 
official  definitions  of  a  blockaded  port  which  have  been  made,  is  that 
of  the  British  and  Russian  treaty  of  1801 : — ''that  where  there  is  by 
the  disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships,  stationary  or 
sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering;"  and  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Chilian  treaty  of  1832: — ^"a  port  actually  attacked  by  a  bd- 
ligerent  force  capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  the  neutral."  A  n^i- 
tral  vessel  is  allowed  to  leave  a  blockaded  port  without  danger  of  beings 
arrested,  if  her  cargo  was  purchased  in  good  faith  and  loaded  before  the 
■commencement  of  the  blockada  Though  a  port  may  be  Uockaded 
by  sea,  if  there  be  no  land  force  assisting  at  the  same  time,  the  neutral 
commerce  by  land  with  it  incurs  no  guilt  or  liability  to  forfeitura 

The  neutral  must  have  notice  of  the  blockade.  Notice  to  his  govern- 
ment is  a  notice  to  all  of  its  subjects,  whether  particular  notice  be 
brought  home  to  them  or  not.     The  very  act  of  sailing  to  a  port,  doe 

•  notice  of  the  blockade  of  which  has  been  given,  incurs  the  guilt  of 
forfeiture.    It  is  not  lawful  for  a  neutral  to  be  found  in  the  vicinitiaB  of 

.  a  blockaded  port,  so  near  that  on  some  contingency  he  might  gam 
ingress  without  difficulty.  The  neutral  is  in  every  instance  bound  to 
prove  his  neutrality  when  claiming  its  privileges.  He  must  have  all 
the  necessary  papers  from  his  government,  such  as  pas^rts,  sea-letter, 
muster-roll,  log-book,  chatter  party,  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  etc.,  etc. 

The  whole  sulyect  of  blockade  may  be  summed  up  in  the  language 
of  a  master: — "the  judicial  decisions  in  England  and  in  this  cottntry" 
have  given  great  precision  to  the  law  of  blockade,  by  the  qipiicaliaQ 
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of  it  to  particular  cases,  and  by  the  extent  and  clearness  and  equity  W 
theit  illustrations.  They  are  distinguished  likewise  for  general  coinci- 
dence and  harmony  in  thek  principles.  All  the  cases  admit  that  the 
neutral  mast  be  chargeable  with  knowledge  either  actual  or  construc- 
tive, of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  and  with  an  intent  and  with  some 
attempt  to  bi^eak  it,  before  he  is  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  violation  of  it 
The  evidence  of  that  intent  and  of  the  overt  act  will  greatly  vary, 
according  to  circumstances;  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  those 
ctrcumstences  will  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  character  and 
jttdgments  of  the  prize  courts;  but  the  true  principles  which  ooght  to 
govern,  have  rarely  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  fkct  of  clearing  out 
or  sailing  for  a  blockaded  poft  is  in  itself  innocent,  unless  it  be  accom* 
panned  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  Such  a  vessel  not  possessed 
of  such  previous  knowledge,  is  to  be  first  warned  of  the  feet,  and  a 
subsequent  attempt  to  enter,  constitutes  the  breach.  This  was  the  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty  with  England,  in  1794,  and  it  has  been  declared  in 
other  cases,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  correct^exposition  of  the  laws  of 
nations." 


Aet.  n.— agricultural  and  manufacturing  PROSPECTS  OF 

THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

Tjib  general  attention  which  has  been  so  manifestly  aroused  through- 
out the  South  to  the  subject  of  our  present  investigation,  affords  a  plea- 
•inglpfoof  that  a  change  for  the  beUer  is  coming  over  us,  and  that  the 
promtnal  apathy  of  the  planter  is  yielding  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
what  constitutes  the  real  basis  of  our  national  prosperity.  \  Considering 
the  magnimde  of  interests  involved,  and  the  strength  of  prejudice 
hitherto  opposed  by  the  perverse  direction  of  public  opinion,  scarce  a 
IHffaDel  can  be  found  where  so  much  vantage  ground  has  been  lost,  for 
the  want  of  the  concert  and  union  of  the  energies  of  the  cotton  planters 
of  the  South.  All  the  alarming  indications  of  a  market  tending  down^. 
vvaid  to  a  point  that  precludes  an  adequate  remuneration,  has  as  yet  ^led 
in  developing  any  efficient  action  towards  remedying  the  evil  It  is  true 
flome  public  spirited  intentions  have  been  manifested  by  leading  agriculr 
tuxisto  in  some  of  the  States  in  proposing  and  advising  plans  of  relief  but 
ibeae  intentions  have  been  permitted  to  pass  away  in  merely  fugitive  ex- 
presttons  of  opinion  in  the  public  press ;  and  the  influence  «f  these  indivi- 
dual efibita  in  effecting  as  yet  any  desirable  results  in  the  great  work  of 
xeftMrm  has  not  been  properly  seconded  by  that  powerful  instrument  of 
I^Dod  m  anrik— die  press ;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  attempts  at  de- 
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vebping  the  capabilities  of  the  cotmtry,  we  find  its  columns  pregnant 
with  elaborate  essays  on  commerce  and  manofaetures — on  the  other,  in 
questions  concerning  the  merit  of  politicians,  an  avidity  of  discussion  is 
emced  in  exciting  the  public  mind,  as  if  the  existence  of  the  State  de* 
pended  on  the  issue.  If  a  t3rtheof  the  enthusiasm  that  is  evinced  on 
these  subjects  was  bestowed  in  susUdning  the  dignity  of  agriculture,  and  , 
in  illustrating  its  creative  powers,  it  would  be  doing  hi  more  service  to 
the  State,  as  well  as  to  those  vdio  constitute  seven-eights  of  ev^  civilized 
community.  \  Much  as  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  may  be 
advanced  by  conmierce  and  manu&ctures,  still  we  are  constrained  to 
look  upon  agriculture  as  its  source  and  foundation ;  and  so  &r  as  those 

«  who  are  engaged  in  this  pursuit  excel  others  in  numbers,  so  also  must 
their  efforts  afi^t  the  general  prosperity  of  our  common  country^  In 
connection  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  we  do  not  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion  propose  invoking  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment,  we  cannot  permit  the  &ct  to  pass  unnoticed,  the  r^roachfol  fiict — 
the  total  want  of  legislative  eocourag^oaent  of  agricultural  interests  in 

'  the  South  by  State  endowments.  Hence  the  mortifying  disparityiifthe 
march  of  improvement  between  the  North  and  South,  exhibited  in  the 
increase  and  development  of  their  internal  resources.  No  stimulus  of 
that  kind  exists  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the  Southern  agriculturist  that 
incited  a  Buel  and  a  Sir  Arthur  Young,  by  their  influence  and  exer- 
tions, to  elevate  the  standard  of  fiirming  in  their  respective  countries  by 
reducing  the  culture  of  the  soil  to  a  science.  In  the  field  of  enterprise 
ample  means  for  experiment  must  be  afforded  on  this  subject  It  has 
been  truly  said,  ^  men  must  be  spoken  to  in  the  language  of  dollars  and 
cfflts,  and  this  can  only  be  afforded  by  legislative  bounty,  in  the  Awpe 
of  premiums,  for  excelling  in  the  different  branches  of  their  business." 
Commerce,  manu&ctures,  and  navigation,  have  all  been  benefited  by 
legislative  aid;  but  the  languishing  and  depressed  interests  of  agricul- 
ture do  not  need  it     The  vaulting  poh'tical  aspirant  will  dilate  upon 

.  every  interest  and  measure  save  that  of  those  who  are  justly  termed  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  country.     It  is  high  time  for  us  to  show  the 

<«trength  of  the  material  we  are  made  of  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
has  spoken  in  this  wise:  ** while  most  important  state  and  federal 
elections  have  been  and  are  now  made  to  turn  upon  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  candidates  in  relation  to  the  propriety  and  impropriety  of 
promoting  this  or  that  great  man  to  some  high  ofilce,  nothing  is  said 
and  no  test  is  made  on  this  important  subject ;  while  the  whole  people 
are  highly  excited  upon  the  best  and  safest  mt^hod  of  keeping  the  money 
of  the  people,  nothing  is  said  about  the  primary  point  of  making  it  suc- 
cessfully. We  have  certainly  commenced  at  the  wrong  endr-our  steps  ^ 
should  be  retraced.    L^  the  people  bring  up  the  slumbering  energies 
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of  the  agriculturist,  and  we  feel  well  assured  that  they  have  only  to  aak 
in  earnest,  and  demand  as  those  having  authority,  and  the  legislature 
will  do  all  that  should  be  asked  of  them  in  this  cause.''  It  has  been 
forcibly  proclaimed  in  a  sister  State,  well  styled  the  Empire  State,  for 
she  has  led  the  van  in  every  laudable  enterprise,  "  that  all  the  farmers 

^  should  rise  as  one  man,  and  insist  that  the  science  of  good  hudMmdry,* 
and  the  science  of  keeping  property,  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  common 
schools."  ^Vl  it  be  an  undeniable  fact  that  agriculture  constitutes  the 
business  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  every  community,  and  is  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  national  power  and  greatnessJ  who  can  estimate  the 
vast  amount  of  every  species  of  improvement  m  cultivation,  or  the  re- 
sults of  individual  exertions  stimijjbited  by  the  adoption  of  this  fostering 
policy.  Hence,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  best  systems  of  agriculture 
duit  distinguish  difieient  countries,  it  is  found  that  the  first  decided  ad- 
vances were  made  by  men  who  stood  foremost  in  the  enterprise  of  pro- 
secuting with  success  the  means  best  calculated  to  increase  their  wealth, 
influence,  and  prosperity. 

In  elaborating  thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  we  feel  a  pressing  neces-  i 
sity  to  respond  directly  in  some  tangible  form  to  the  cries  and  lamenta- 
tioas  of  distress  that  come  up  from  the  teeming  fields  of  the  cotton 
jdanter ;  and  in  the  first  presentation  of  this  part  of  th%sul^ect,  the  ques- 
tion is  naturally  suggested — Why  is  it  the  cry  of  distress  is  heard  ema- 
nating from  teeming  fields  ?  The  answer  is  ready :  In  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  among  all  the  other  productive  classes 
of  the  human  family,  the  cotton  planter  stands  a  unit.  In  the  produc  - 
tion  of  his  fiivorite  staple  he  has  completely  baffled  the  £imous  theory  of 
the  philosophical  Malthus,  and  has  so  seriously  encroached  on  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  increase  of  the  human  £sunily,  as  to  provoke  a 
general  conspiracy  to  drive  him  from  the  laudable  calling  of  a  producer 
to  that  of  a  consumer ;  and  with  the  "  eye  of  sorrow"  looking  on  him 

.  he  is  not  even  permitted  conformably  to  the  divine  command  to  luxuriate 
quietly  under  his  own  viae  and  ^g  tree,  but  is  doomed  to  the  sad  alter-* 
native  of  permitting  his  golden  fleece  either  to  mildew  on  his  hands,  or 
tend  it  abroad  as  an  object  of  charity  to  the  pauper  laborers  of  Europe. 
Unlike  the  Northern  fanner,  he  has  no  flourishing  manufactories  by 
his  side  aflbrding  him  a  liberal  market  for  his  products,  and  at  the  same  • 
time  fumisbing  him  with  all  necessary  &brics  at  reasonable  prices. 
Still  less  favorably  does  his  condition  compare  vdth  that  of  the  sugar 
planter  on  our  extreme  south,  who  with  the  monoply  he  enjoys,  is 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  wealth — ^but  he  exhibits  a  solitary  and  humi- 
liating example ;  in  the  midst  of  a  superabundance  of  the  most  valuable  . 

^  commodity  in  the  world,  he  bids  fair  to  beggar  himself  by  the  folly  of 
overalpcking  all  his  customers.    Extend  the  parallel  still  farther  be- 
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tween  the  manufectiireTs  and  the  cotton  growers,  and  we  find  that  the 
profits  of  die  one  have  been  greatly  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  la- 
lx)r  of  the  other.  ^  The  statistics  of  tlra  Lowell  mann&ctnrezs"  state 
the  "  average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board,"  to  be  $9 1  00  per  yeaf« 
and  the  average  wages  of  men  about  9210,  prices  of  labor  &r  exceeding 
anything  that  would  be  justified  by  the  present  price  of  cotlon  ibr  labor- 
ers on  southern  plantations. 

This  unfortunate  condition  of  the  planters  (tf  the  South  has  not  been 
entirely  die  result  of  natural  causes.  The  present  crisis  imder  whfek  > 
they  labor,  smd  which  has  been  brought  about  by  that  unerring  lawj 
that  regulates  the  exchangeable  commodides  of  all  the  c<HnmeiQ]ai 
world,  most  clearly  demonstrates  that^he  culture  of  cotton  as  the  great 
staple  of  our  countr  j^and  the  chief  source  of  our  national  and  indivi- ' 
dual  wealth,l^gendered  an  inordinate  eagerness  to  devote  all  the  avail-  i 
able  agricultural  labor  of  the  South  to  its  jMroducdcm ;  and  the  krge  * 
surplus  of  which  we  now  compkin,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  few  • 
brief  years,  also  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  profits  realised  firam 
ks  culdvadon  fiur  out-stripped  and  defied  the  oompedticm  of  any  other  ^ 
agricultural  stapl^  Besides  its  intrinsic  value  over  any  otter  comma- 1 
ity  in  the  universality  of  its  use,  secured  for  it  a  moaoply  to  feraigii 
snarkets.  So  th^t  the  southern  devotee  to  his  &vorite  sti^K  if  he 
would  be  content  to  abide  by  that  just  moral  law  of  ocnapensadoD,  has 
not  much  reason  to  murmur  m  the  sudden  curtailment  of  the  profits  of 
\l\b  labor.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  cotton  shows  HbaX  it  hie  in-  ' 
creased  with  a  rapidity,  and  to  an  amount  most  truly  astonishing. : 
From  one  million  of  pounds  in  1787 — it  had  increased  to  near  808  , 
millions  in  1844.  The  quantity  exported  in  1792  amounted  to  one ; 
hundred  and  fifty  dMmsand  pounds.  In  1844,  the  exports  are  swelled  \ 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  600  millions  of  pounds.      ^ 

The  increase  and  growth  of  its  manufacture  has  also  been  very  \ 
irapid.     In  1790,  there  was  but  one  small  establishment  of  the  kind  i 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  contained  about  70  spindles.    At  thk  ) 
time,  we  presume,  without  any  positive  data  before  us,  there  are  running 
at  least  two  millions  of  spindles.    The  consumption  in  manu&ctnres  of  | 
raw  cotton  in  all  Europe  in  1803,  was  estimated  at  only  60  millions 
of  pounds.     At  this  time  it  is  believed  to  be  600  millions  of  pounds. 
The  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  150  oullions  of  pounds. 
— Although  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  commenced  under  great  embar- 
rassments, there  is  no  other  staple  known  in  the  annals  of  agrlcultitre 
that  has  so  rapidly  acquired  a  predominating  interest  in  die  vriiole  world.  \ 
In  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  its  cuhivation,  we  are  presented  ^ 
with  the  interesting  &ct,  tluit  for  many  years  South  Carolina  and  T 
Oeorgia  took  the  lead  and  held  it  until  about  IgSfi.  when,  piinwnt  to   ^ 
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the  propJietic  f ttlfilnent  of  Dr.  Fxanklia's  jvedictioD,  tbe  s^ptrede-) 
parted  for  the  West,  and  has  ever  since  been  resting  on  the  States  of 
iMississippi  and  Alabama.  ^Enterprise,  the  presiding  genius  of  ouc 
'l^eciple,  having  settled  the  country  and  built  up  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic, 
"Peeking  for  new  sources  of  great  wealth,  as  yet  unpopulated  and  unde-  / 

Teloped,  has  planted  his  giant  footsteps  on  the  borders  of  our  great  valley, 
with  the  sure  proipise  that  it  shall  become  the  great  source  of  national 
wealth  and  power.  \ 

In  this  snnunaxy  view  of  the  cotton  planting  interests  of  the  South, 
it  will  appear  that  ours  is  the  greatest  producing  country  in  the  world, 
aiid  Great  Britain  as  the  greatest  nianufacturing  country.  Statistical. 
reports  show  that  two-thirds  of  our  exports  are  carried  to  England,  the 
balance  to  France  and  other  markets.  How  intimately,  then,  as  it  . 
regards  our  sympathy  for  the  great  staple  of  the  South,  are  our  inte- 
reste  identified  with  these  foreign  markets.  It  is,  therefore,  eminently 
proper  to  inquire,  if  as  recent  experience  demcmstrates  that  these  foreign  . 
markets  hare  ceased  to  pay  us  a  remunerating  price  for  our  principal 
aitiele  of  export,  whether  they  or  ourselves  are  most  responsible  for 
tkiB  change  in  things* 

In  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  the  question  directly  comes  up, 
has  the  production  of  the  raw  material  in  our  country  for  the  last 
§BW  years,  increased  in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  its  demand  or 
consumption. 

To  our  great  disparagement  the  facts  show  that  we  have  been  guilty 
ef  the  two-fold  folly  of  over-stocking  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  at  * 
the  same  time  practising  a  system  of  husbandry  calculated  to  greatly 
aggravate  the  calamity  of  a  diminution  of  price.^  From  the  uncalculat- 
ing  habits  acquired  during  high  prices,  we  se€m  wholly  to  have  over- 
looked the  important  foot,  that  when  the  supply  of  a  commodity  exceeds 
the  efiectire  demand,  the  price  is  diminished,  not  only  in  proportion  to 
the  excess,  but  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Instead  of  conforming  our 
domestic  economy  to  the  depressed  price  of  our  staple  commodity,  and 
consulting  the  laws  of  thrift  and  good  husbandry,  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing the  exhausting  process  so  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  our  soil 
and  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  in  purchasing  our  supplies  of  meat 
and  bread  abroad.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  happens  that  a 
class  of  men  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  their  own  interests, 
should  80  recklessly  persevere  in  a  course  calculated  to  jeopard  the 
rewards  of  their  most  profitable  branch  of  industry.  If  we  consult  the 
experience  of  those  States  where  it  has  be^i  the  unvarying  practice  oi 
the  planters  to  invest  their  surplus  capital  in  more  land  and  negroes^ 
instead  of  indications  of  agricultural  prosperity,  we  behold  a  commu- 
nity mvolved  in  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  ruin.     This  practical 
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\  admonition  that  bas  for  some  time  been  developing  ito  dieastroms  effixta, 
K  should  ere  this  have  produced  some  salutary  results,  by  inducing  the 
f  planter  to  so  vary  his  industrial  pursuits  as^o  remedy  not  only  the  ovecr' 
'  I  production  of  cotton,  but  to   produce  an  abundant  supply  of  enfl|B' 

•  species  of  provisions  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  plantation.     ''^■ 

*  In  this  stage  of  the  examination  of  the  subject,  the  question  moat 
properly  comes  up — what  shall  be  done?  what  is  ikp  true  remedy  for 
relieving  ourselves  from  tho  depressed  price  of  ou/ staple  commodity  1 
Men  of  speculative  minds  have  investigated,  statesmen  have  ejcamined* 
and  political  philosophers  have  analyzed  all  the  bearings  of  this  impor- 
tant question.  On  this  occasion  we  shall  respectfully  avoid  the  notice 
of  any  political  hypothesis  about  the  matter.      Hovmever  strong  the 

•  opinion  is  entertain^  by  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  our  citiieoa, 
that  American  industry  and  American  enterprise  are  stimulated  by  the 
present  tariff,  in  building  up  a  home  market  for  our  great  staple,  we 
forbear  throwing  the  gauntlet  for  any  such  issue,  and  feel  prepared  to 
suggest  a  remedy  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  conflicting  politi- 
cal theories  of  the  day.  In  all  our  researches  we  have  no  where  £>iiik1 
data  that  so  clearly  and  more  satia&ctorily  indicate  the  true  remedy  ibr 
the  present  crisis  as  are  contained  in  the  annexed  Liverpool  Circulars. 
We  there  find,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  cotton  trade,  interwoven  as  it 
is  with  every  branch  of  industry  throughout  the  whole  world,  afiecting 
all  when  it  is  affected,  bow  the  caprice  of  speculation,  operating  on  fisd- 
lacious  estimates,  becomes  the  prolific  source  of  those  disastrous  revul- 
sions and  reactions  so  prostrating  to  the  interests  not  only  of  the  cotton 
planter,  but  to  the  inexperienced  adventurer,  who  happens  to  be  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  prominent  reasoning  in  those 
valuable  documents  has  exclusive  reference  to  the  comparative  supply 
and  demand — in  other  words,  to  the  existing  stock  on  hand,  and  the 
aggregate  estimate  of  the  forthcoming  crop.  Fatal  experience  has 
too  frequently  demonstrated  how  very  uncertain  are  the  tests  on  which 
the  cotton  dealer  relies,  and  how  often  the  strong  &dth  of  the  grower  has 
been  sadly  disappointed  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  price,  brought  about 
by  the  "  working  short-time''  combinations  of  the  foreign  mannftctnrer. 
The  two  last  annual  Liverpool  Circulars  are  pregnant  with  emphatic 
warnings  to  the  American  cotton  planter — verifying  with  undisputed 
data  the  pernicious  consequence  of  encroaching  on  the  foreign  demand 
by  BR  inordinate  crop.  Accompanying  these  salutary  warnings,  with 
equal  frankness  we  are  told  that  "  high  prices  tend  to  make  a  large 
crop,  and  low  prices  a  small  one :  and  this  principle,  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  United  States,  may  lead  to  such  a  result,  hereafier,  as 
may  cause  us  to  deplore  the  unremunerating  prices  which  have  been 
paid,  and  to  look  back  upon  the  late  heavy  fall  as  ultimately  not  so  uni- 
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iwnftlly  beneficU  10  the  spuming  ii^rests  of  Great  Britain  as  many 
Bowdeemittobe." 

i^The  remedy  ht  our  depreeaed  interests  is  here  revealed  to  us  in  kn- 
•4H|pe  that  cannot  be  mistakoi.  In  the  same  cinSular  of  1844,  we  find 
^b  following  still  more  impressive  language  :^"  But  it«Dught  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  planter  may  keep  back  his  supply,  atnd  that  finally  he 
may  change  his  ol^t  of  cultivation  firom  one  description  of  produce  to 
another;  it  being  undeniable  that,  without  adequate  return,  he  cannot 
pursue  his  natural  calling.  It  is  true  that  slave  labor  is  said  to  be  in  a 
difibrent  position  from  free,  and  to  preset  a  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent 
But  the  question  is  only  one  of  degree;  and  the  same  reasoning  even- 
toaUy  must  apply  to  all  cases.  If  cotton  cannot  be  grown  to  pay  at  th« 
piesent  rates,  it  is  assuredly  certain  it  will  not  be  raised;  and  in  spite  of 
er?ery  argument  to  the  comrary,  it  &  hardly  possible  to  8U]^>ose  that,  at 
five  cents,  (which,  according  to  existmg  quotations,  will  be  the  average 
of  the  crop,)  planters  will  be  induced  either  to  grow  or  seU.  The  future 
ia  involved  in  doubt ;  but  the  preponderance  6t  the  reasoning  is  in  ikvor 
of  oodon,  and  tlM  evidenee  of  this  is  daily  manifested  in  increasing  con- 
Alence  and  extensive  salea**  This  view  of  the  subject  may  be  said  to 
illuminate  the  path  before  u^  and  very  plainly  points  out  to  us  two  sen- 
siUe  and  practicable  modes  of  working  out  oux  deliveranee  from  the 
capricious  thraldom  of  a  foreign  market,  ^he  first  useful  lesson  here 
impressed  upon  us  is,  that  by  regtdating  the  quantum  of  the  cotton  crop 
so  ae  not  to  exceed  tlie  demand,  we  riiall  succeed  in  redaiming  our  k^ft  • 
cooitrol,  and  at  once  invest  ourselves  with  die  power  that  properly 
belongs  to  all  producers,  of  regulating  the  pricej  The  second  no  le^ 
important  lesson  indicates  an  alternative  somewhat  inseparable  from  the 
practical  adoption  of  the  first  For  should  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South 
reeolve  on  a  sodden  reduction  of  the  crop,  commensurate  to  the  demand, 
it  18  manifest  some  newjire^on  must  be  given  to  their  surplus  capital 
and  indusgy.  "Tl  liis  division  oflabor  and  investment  oTcapital  would 
obvioudy  tend  to  the  establishment  of  manufoctories  among  us,  the  policy  ) 
of  which,  we  believe,  will  not  be  questioned.  For  what  the  agriculture  \ 
ot  the  South  at  this  time  e^)edaliy  needs,  is  a  comparative  diminution  ' 
in  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  a  wider  and  more  extensive  market,  both  of 
winch  will  be  effectually  secured  by  the  introduction  of  manufocturing 
CBlablishm^ts  among  us.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  show  that  such  establislmients  would  promote  the  consump- 
tioft  of  ottr  own  products,  the  interests  of  our  own  mechanics,  the  ^ 
exchange  of  a  portion  of  our  raw  material  for  our  own  febrics  at  a  low 
price;  and  thereby  inducing  economy.  The  objection  so  triumphantly 
urged  a  few  years  since  by  our  Northern  brethren  to  those  rival  estab- 
has  become  obsolete,  by  reason  of  the  complete  success  that 
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has  crowned  the  recent  experimwits  throughout  the  SoutL  With  the 
raw  material  growing  in  juxtaposition  to  manufactories,  inviting  ite 
conversion  into  fiibrics  of  more  universal  use  than  all  others,  and  therfl 
creating  a  third  market,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this  triple  alliance: 
he  found  to  achieve  as  many  if  not  more  philanthropic  blessings  to 
cotton  planters  of  the  slaveholding  States,  than  did  the  Holy  Alliance 
for  the  crazy  monarchies  of  Europe.  With  the  whole  of  Elurope  de- 
pendent on  us,  with  two  rival  markets  at  home,  holding  the  raw  material 
in  our  own  hands,  and  the  mouths  of  our  population  well  supplied  with 
meat  and  bread,  who  shall  gainsay,  if  we  choose  to  move  tlftlever  of 
Archimedes  against  the  world.  The  inquiry  here  instantly  arises,  why 
is  it  that  these  immense  advantages  are«thus  suddenly  unfolded,  hitheHo 
unappreciated  and  unenjoyed.  The  answer  is  at  hand — the  characteristic 
eagerness  of  the  Southern  planter  to  accumulate,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  as  verified  by  forty  years  experience,  that  he  possesses  a  staple 
prized  above  all  others  in  the  market  of  the  world.  He  has  beax  all  the 
1  while  deluded  with  the  dream,  that  as  with  the  precious  metals,  those 
markets  would  never  be  heaid  groaning  under  its  exces&  Besides, 
the  large  surface  of  country  over  which  cotton  is  planted,  has  presented 
a  serious  obstacle  to  any  concert  or  union  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
planting  community,  in  devising  a  plan  to  counteract  the  evil  tendencies 
of  the  market. 

Should  our  views  of  the  proper  remedy  for  the  existing  evils  so  much 
complained  of  by  the  planting  interests  of  the  South,  be  deemed  sooud 
and  acceptable,  we  are  confident  in  the  belief  that  in  their  practical  pro- 
secution, many  important  improvements  will  be  realized  in  our  planting 
economy.  A  very  mischievous  error  has  long  prevailed  in  the  economy 
of  the  cotton  planter,  attributable  to  his  predominant  desire  to  make  a 
large  crop,  as  exhibited  in  its  careless  preparation  for  market  Should 
we  resolve  on  a  general  curtailment  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  planter,  with 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  exercising  more  care  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  crop,  would  not  only  g^'^^^^y '*"^»"^f  its  value,  but 
would  actually  r^ize  a  larger  incom*^  ^^^  "  ^***^  ^^xpgpfl't^^^^f  labor. 
Indeed,  the  exercise  of  this  superior  care,  were  it  more  universal 
perhaps,  afler  all,  be  found  the  best  corrective  of  the  over-production  of 
the  crop.  For  if  the  superior  quality  of  a  moderate  crop  compaasates 
for  the  diminished  price  of  a  large  crop,  we  are  certainly  the  gainers  in 
a  twofold  sense,  just  by  increasing  the  price  proportionably  to  the  dimi- 
Jlnution  of  the  crop,  besides  being  leA,  in  addition,  a  large  excess  of 
available  labor  and  capital.  The  subject  of  preparing  cotton  fi>r  mar- 
ket, is  one  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  planter,  involving,  as  it 
does,  a  plain  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  classification  in  the 
prices  current  in  New  Orleans  exhibits  usually  a  discount  of  from  ten 
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to  Meen  per  cent  in  the  gross  amount  of  an  indifferently  prepared  cropA 
No  practical  planter  should  lay  himself  liable  to  such  a  disreputable' 
twc  on  his  character  and  his  purse.     Again,  a  very  pernicious  (pinion ) 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  our  planters,  that  success  in  agricul-7 
tttral  pursuits  depends  more  on  the  number  of  acres  ciJtivated  than  ojS 
the  science  and  alcill  of  the  cultivator — more  in  the  amount  of  laborV 
bestowed  than  on  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied.     This  opinion^ 
might  have  been  just  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  lands  were  new  and 
not  exhausted  of  those  principles  of -fertility  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing lor  years  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.    But  such 
opinions  now,  in  their  effects,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  country,  as  they 
fbrm  the  most  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  such  know- 
ledge and  practical  skill,  as  would  enable  us  to  restore  to  their  original 
fertility,  lands  which  have  been  exhausted  by  such  injudicious  husbandry. 
By  dimhiishing  the  aggregate  cotton  crop  of  the  country,  and  giving  a 
more  diversified  direction  to  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  labor  that  has 
been  devoted  to  its  production,  a  new  incentive  would  be  presented  to  * 
the  phnter  to  exercise  more  skill  in  improving  the  productive  powers  of 
his  estate.     The  theatre  of  his  vocation  being  extended,  he  would  be 
prompted  to  read,  converse,  observe  and  make  experiments;  new  avenues 
to  knowledge  would  be  opened;  and  prejudices lin  favor  of  old  modes 
and  old  principles  would  soon  give  way  to  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
mqairy,  displaying  itself  in  a  well  informed  ^^"^milllity  ^^  pl«ritAn»p — 
who  should  constitute  the  stamina  of  society.      For  it  has  been  aptly 
said,  li"ofher  classes  of  men  are  the  marble  that  adorns,  they  are  the 
massy  granite  that  forms  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  edifice. 

As  essaatially  connected  with  the  preceding  views,  we  deem  it  incum- 
bent on  us  here  to  disclose  any  new  sources  for  the  consumption 
of  cotton  that  may  have  been  discovered.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, Commissioner  of  Patents,  a  most  invaluable  document  that 
should  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every  planter,  we  find  a  new  source  of 
consumption  proposed,  which,  if  reduced  to  practice,  would  more  than 
absorb  the  whole  annual  product  of  the  American  crop.  Though  this 
suggestion  on  the  face  of  it  has  so  much  the  air  of  extravagance,  its 
practicability  is  so  highly  recommended  by  experiment  and  calculation, 
that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  our  convictions  in  its  favor.  This  new 
source  of  consumption  is  founded  on  the  proposition  **  that  cotton  is  the 
cheapest,  most  comfortable,  and  nK)8t  healthy  material  for  bedding,  that 
is  knowa  to  the  civilized  world."  Bold  as  this  proposition  seems  to  be, 
it  is  fully  sustained  by  the  following  statement  of  the  relative  cost  of  a 
bed  or  mattress  made  of  diflbrent  materials,  as  exhibited  in  Mr.  Ells- 
worth's report: — Cost  of  hair  mattress,  at  50  cents  per  pound,  30  or  40 
pounds,  from  ^15  to  $20.      Wool.  do.  at  30  cmts  per  pound,  cost 
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•1 1  to  912.  F^iMiers  do.,  40  pounds  at  80  cents  per  pound,  €O0t  #1^ 
Moss  or  shuck  nuittress  ready  made,  $12.  Cotton  do.,  30  pounds  at  8 
cents  per  pound,  cost  86  65.  The  cost  of  ticking  at  12^  cents  per 
yard,  labor,  thread,  6&c.,  are  included  in  the  above.  The  superior  com* 
fort  and  cleanliness  of  these  beds  are  moreover  fuUy  establi^ed  by  the 
testimony  of  respectable  individuals  who  have  been  using  them.  For 
it  is  added,  **  vermin  will  not  abide  in  them;  there  is  no  grease  in  them  as 
in  hair  or  wool;  they  do  not  get  stale  and  acquire  an  unpleasant  odor,  as 
feathers  often  do.  Besides  the  advantages  in  all  these  particulars,  they  are 
in  many  cases  medicinal,  it  being  a  known  fact  that  raw  cotton  worn  cii 
parts  affected,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effectual  cures  for  rheum^jdc 
affections."  Again,  many  of  us  can  testify  to  the  suparior  comfort  and 
cheapness  of  an  article  that  is  coming  into  very  common  domestic  use» 
most  aptly  called  the  **  comfort,"  loade  of  **  cotton  bats"  between  enve- 
lops of  calico — an  article  that  should  have  long  ere  this  entirely  sup- 
planted the  use  of  blankets  on  our  Southern  plantations.  For  it  ea- 
courages  the  consumption  in  a  two-fold  sense,  by  combining  cotton  in 
both  its  raw  and  manu&ctured  state  in  the  formation  of  them,  at  an 
expense,  too,  of  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents,  for  an  article  fiiUy 
equivalent  in  its  use  to  four  dollars  worth  of  blanksts. 

In  illustrating  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  by  this  new 
application  of  it,  the  report  proceeds  as  follows : — *'  The  United  States, 
at  this  time,  is  supposed  to  have  20,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  is  fair  to 
presume  that,  upon  an  average,  it  requires  a  bed  for  every  three  persans. 
This,  then,  would  give,  say  in  round  numbers,  7,000,000  beds  or  mat- 
tfesses.  To  make  that  number,  then,  at  thirty  pounds  to  the  mattress,  it 
would  take  210,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  which,  at  400  pounds  to  the 
bale,  gives  525,000  bales."  And  further,  **  suppose  Europe,  which 
now  consumes  four-fifths  of  our  raw  cotton,  should  embrace  these  views 
and  substitute  it  as  an  article  of  bedding,  imagination,  could  hardly  con- 
ceive, and  arithmetic  could  lordly  calculate,  the  amount  it  would  take 
to  supply  the  demand."  This  exhibition  of  facts  and  reasoning  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  most  serious  ccmsideration  of  the  whole  cotton 
planting  community.  Deeply  interested  as  we  are  in  the  opening  of 
every  possible  avenue  to  the  increased  consumption  of  our  great  staple, 
we  are  here  called  upon  by  the  strongest  inducements  to  en&rce  and 
sustain  the  correctness  of  the  above  views. 

Having  thus  presented  our  views  on  the  permanoit  causes  of  the 
•depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  South,  with  the 
suggestion  of  remedies  deemed  most  effective,  in  our  estimation,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  equal  importance  to  niquire  how  these  r^nedies 
are  to  be  successfully  applied.  Our  reliance  is  on  public  opinion ;  not, 
'  iBAwevex,  io  be  elicited  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Btates,  nor  in  any 
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olker  political  body  whose  action  diall  extend  beyootf'the  local  interests 
of  the  respective  States.  Our  appeal  shall  be  to  pubKc  opiiuon  in  th^ 
form  organked  as  we  found  it  in  the  Memphis  Convention.  As  before  ^ 
'•'  intimated,  the  want  of  a  proper  concert  and  union  of  action,  has  hith- 
erto been  the  great  obstacle  to  the  perfection  of  anyjplan  affecting  the 
entire  interests  of  agriculturists  as  a  class.  The  isolated  expressions  of 
opinion  already  elicited  in  every  quarter  of  the  Soirtb,  give  assurance 
that  nothing  is  wanting  but  some  public  concentration  of  them  to  wake 
up  the  energetic  action  of  the  punters.  Let  Conventions  be  called, 
these  subjects  discussed,  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States 
Vivoked  in  some  suitable  form,  and  we  predict  a  new  era  will  break 
upon  the  destiny^  of  the  planting  interests.  Above  all,  let  our  puUic 
journals  and  agricultural  periodicals  be  more  active  and  devoted  m  cir- 
culating useful  information  in  reference  to  these  peculiar  interests  of 
*tbe  South.  Having  assumed  that  the  demand  and  supply  of  our  great 
staple  are  disproportioned,  and  that  the  remedy  consists  in  restoring  the 
equilibrium, by  a  proportional  diminution  in  its  production;  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  planters  will  be 
indispensable  to  success,  in  determining  the  precise  ratio  of  reduction 
with  which  (he  work  of  reform  shall  commence.  It  is  believed  to  be 
susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  aggre- 
gate crop  would  again  put  the  price  up  to  ten  or  twelve  cents,  from  the 
fiict  that  even  at  that  price  there  is  no  other  known  material  that  can  be 
so  cheaply  converted  into  the  article  of  clothing  for  man ;  for  the  pest 
experience  of  our  country  shows  that  flax  or  wool  could  not  compete 
with  cotton  at  fifteen  cents,  on  account  of  the  greater  expense  that  attaols 
their  conversion  into  clothing ;  and  still  more  advantageously  shows  that 
in  its  production,  we  have  no  dangerous  rival  to  dread.  Brazil,  the  only^ 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  whose  soil  and  climate  ofler  any  in-C  • 
'ducanents  to  co^npete  with  us  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  can  never  arouse  j 
her  indolent  population  to  any  soccessfi^  efforts  in  its  cultivation. 

The  *'  threats ''  of  England  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton  into 
India,  will  evaporate  into  mere  anti-slavery  ebullitions,  unless  Sir  Robert 
Ped'can  devise  some  process  by  which  the  Hindoo  race  may  be  super- 
seded with  his  African  **  immigrants.^'  The  enterprising  experiments 
made  in  1834,  with  the'  aid  of  some  of  our  experienced  and  skillful 
American  planters,  exhibit  but  a  melancholy  detail  of  the  most  disastrous 
results,  and  has  probably  taught  her  by  this  time  that  a  penny  of  true 
wisdoQ^  is  worth  a  pound  of  folly. 

Let,  then,  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  arouse  from  their  criminal 
lethargy  on  this  subject,  and  evince  to  the  world  that  this  is  their  own 
business ;  that  **  they  have  the  whole  thing  in  their  own  hands ;"  and 
thai  they  are  capable  of  managing  their  own  concerns  without  invoking 
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the  peculiar  sympAkies  of  any  of  the  modern  new-fenced  phiknthro- 
pists  of  the  day. 

And  though  our  Northern  brethren  do  of  late  so  solemnly  protest 
against  "  going  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil,"  we  hope  they  will  at 
least  go  on  expanding  their  "  organic  "  machinery  for  the  reception  of 
our  raw  material.  For  they  may  be  assured,  in  our  "  measures  of 
regeneration  "  we  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  civil, 
social  or  religious  rights ;  inasmuch  as  our  philanthropy,  in  throwing 
its  protection  over  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  shall  prompt  us  only  to 
increase  their  comforts  and  augment  the  price  of  labor.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, we  would  add,  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  whole  questioa» 
we.rc^rd  the  "supply  and  demand,"  in  the  light  of  the  first  reason 
given  by  the  mayor  of  a  French  town,  why  he  had  not  fired  a  salute  in 
honor  of  the  king's  arrival.  ELe  told  the  king,  in  making  his  excuse, 
that  he  had  fifty-four  reasons  wiy  he  had  not  honored  him  with  a  sa- 
lute. The  first  was,  he  had  no  powder :  "  stop,"  said  the  king,  "  that 
will  do." 


Art.  m.—ANTIQUITIES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Among  the  archives  of  the  department  De  la  Marine  et  des  Colo- 
nies, at  Paris,  there  are  to  be  found  eight  large  folio  volumes  relating 
to  the  former  French  possessions  in  Louisiana.  These  volumes,  though  - 
opened  to  the  curious,  have  never  yet  been  made  public  in  this  country. 
The  mass  of  information  embraced  in  them  could  not  otherwise  than 
shad  a  broad  stream  of  light  upon  a  period  most  obscure  in  the  annals 
of  our  state.  Without  their  light  and  guidance,  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  historian  must,  in  every  instance,  be  defeated.  These  papers 
still  remain  in  Paris,  when,  by  a  computation  made,  a,transcript  of  them 
might  be  had  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  about  seven  hundred  dollars. 

When  Mr.  E.  J.  Forstall,  of.  New  Orleans,  was  in  France  in  1841, 
he  made  a  synopsis  of  the  main  matters  discussed  in  these  volumes,  and 
communicated  the  results  in  a  scries  of  letters  to  His  Excellency  A.  B. 
Roman,  then  Governor  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Aware  of  the  great  interest  which  everything  connected  with  the 
early  records  of  the  state  is  now  exciting,  and  \3esirous  of  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  matter  already  obtained,  and  to  point  out  the  direction 
from  which  abundant  more  may  be  expected,  we  commence  the  publi- 
oation  of  these  letters,  that  they  may  have  a  wide  and  general  circulation. 

Paris,  January  24,  1841. 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  request,  and  through  the  influence 
<^  our  ambassador,  General  Cass,  I  began  two  dayis  ago  the  overhaul- 
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ing,  in  the  o&^y  department,  of  the  archives  of  Llpisiaiia.  As  yet,  I 
hare  only  been  able  to  devote  two  hours  to  this  work,  and  I  hasten  to 
farward  to  you  the  enclosed  report  regarding  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
aippi«  wherein  you  will  perceive : 

1st  That  m  1728,  there  existed  three  passes,  one  of  them  having  a 
depth  of  sixteen  feet. 

2d.  That  subsequently,  and  before  1728,  the  date  of  therepoart,  the 
deepest  pass  only  measured  eleven  and  a  half  feet. 

3d.  That  the  West  India  Coo^pany,  in  order  to  remedy  an  evil  which 
occasioned  damages  to  ships  and  cargoes,  used  drags  {htrses  en  fer)  to 
clear  the  mud  and  sand. 

4th.  That  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  effect  of  the  dragging 
was  to  clear  the  soft  mud,  whilst  leaving  a  solid  sand  bottom  gtowinq 
with  a  fearful  rapidity. 

5th.  That  the  plan  being  abandoned,  a  **J^ie "  was  placed  inside 
the  bar,  and  sunk  into  eighteen  feet  water  by  the  means  of  wells  built 
for  that  purpose  inside  such  vessels,  and  filled  up  with  water.  This 
vessel  was  placed  close  to  the  bank  of  the  bar,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  cargoes  of  vessels  that  could  not  cross  it.  It  was  soon 
perceived  ttiat  the  "flute"  receiving  the  whole  power  of  the  current, 
was  forcing  a  passage  of  twenty-five  feet  through  the  pass.  The  whole 
matter  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  Government. 

This  report  I  consider  worthy  of  your  attention. 
^   I  fouiid  in  the  archives,  some  records  of  concessions  and  surveys 
thereof  from  the  earliest  times — ^ftiU  statistics  of  the  colony  from  its 
origin — a  most  interesting  letter  from  La  Salle  on  his  first  entrance  into 
the  Mississippi — a  most  curious  report  on  cotton  in  1760 — of  the  great 
advantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from  its  culture — the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  seed  from  the  wool — its  introduction  from  St.  Domingo  J 
— a  report  to  Mr.  de  Maurepas  on  that  matter,  suggesting  the  importa- 
tion firom  the  East  Indies  of  machinery  to  separate  the  seed,  &c.     A 
most  interesting  account  and  statistical  statements  of  all  the  Indian  * 
tribes  from  Louisiana  to  North  Carolina — a  book  of  all  ordinances 
respecting  Louisiana — reports  on  all  subjects  from  Canada  to  New 
Orleans.     There  are  eight  portfolios  of  the  size  of  our  notaries'  records 
in  New  Orleans.     ThQ  Canada  papers  are  separated  from  the  Louisiana 
papers. 

I  need  not  say  the  interest  that  I  feel  in  these  researches,  working 
as  it  were  among  my  ancestors.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  number  of 
talented  men  who  settled  in  Louisiana. 
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Paris,  January  27,  1841. 
S A :— la  continuation  of  my  labors  in  the  archives  of  the  navy 
department,  I  now  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  La  Salle's  account  of  tl» 
possession  taken  by  him  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  in  1682. 
This  document  I  thought  of  sufficient  interest,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view;  to  deserve  a  full  transcription: — 

Procbs  Verbal  de  la  prise  de  possession  db  la  Louisiane, 

DEGOUVERTE    PAR    DE    LA   SaLLE. 

jAcauEs  »m  Lametaire,  Notairedu  Fort  Frontenac  en  la  Nouvelle 
France,  ^tabli  et  commis  pour  exefcer  la  dke  fonction  de  Notaire  pen- 
daM$  le  voyage  de  la  I-iouisiane  en  I'Amerique  SeptentrioncJe,  par  M. 
de  la  Salle  gouverneur  pour  le  Roi  du  dit  Fort  de  Frontenac  et  com- 
mandant dans  la  dite  decouverte,  par  la  commission  de  Sa  Majeste, 
donn^e  it  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  le  12  Mai  1678. 

A  tons  ceux  que  ces  presentes  lettres  verront,  salut: — 

Savoir  faisons,  qu'ayant  ete  requis  par  mon  dit  Sieur  de  la  Salle  de 
lui  delivrer  acte  sign6  de  nous  et  des  t^moins  y  nommes  de  la  possesnoa 
par  lui  prise  du  pays  de  la  Louisiane,  prds  les  trois  embouchures  du 
fleuve  Colbert  dans  le  golfe  Mexique,  le  9  Avril  1682. 

Au  nom  du  tres  haut,  tres   puissant,  trds  invincible  et  victorieux 
Prince  Louis  le  Grand,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roi  de  France  et  de 
Navarre,  14e.  de  ce  nom,  et  de  ses  hoirs  et  succesaeurs  de  sa  courono^- 
Nous  Notaires  susdit,  avons  d^livr^  le  dit  acte  a  mon  dit  Sieur  de 
la  Salle,  dont  la  teneur  suit: — 

Le  vingt-septi^me  de  Decembre  mil  six  cent  quatre  vingt  un,  Mr. 
de  la  Salle  etant  parti  a  pied  pour  joindre  Mr.  de  Tonty  qui  avait  avec 
ses  gens  et  tout  F  Equipage,  pris  le  devant,  le  joignit  a  40  lieues  du  pays 
des  Miamis,  o^  les  glaces  Tavaient  joblig^  de  s'arr^ter  au  bord  de  la 
riviere  Chekagou,  pays  des  Maskouters;  les  glaces  ^tant  devenues  plus 
fortes,  on  fit  faire  des  traines  pour  trainer  tout  le  bagage,  les  canots  et  un 
Ffan^ais  qui  s'etait  bless^,  tout  le  long  de  cette  riviere  et  de  celle  des 
Illinois,  Tespaoe  de  70  lieues.  Enfin  tons  les  Fran^ais  s'^tant  ra^sem- 
bl6s  le  25  Janvier  1682,  on  arriva  a  PJMniteoni  oi)i  la  rivdre  n'itanC  plus 
glae^e  que  par  endroits,  on  continua  la  route  jusqu'au  fleuve  Colbeit 
61oigne  de  Pimiteoni  de  60  lieues  ou  environ,  et  iu  village  des  IUind» 
de  90  lieues  oa  environ.  On  arriva  au  bord  du  fleuve  Ck>lbert  le  6 
F^vrier,  et  on  s^journa  jusqu'au  19  pour  attendre  les  sauvagee  que  les 
glaces  avaient  emp^ch^s  de  suivre.  Le  13  tout  le  monde  s'^tant  ras- 
0embl6,  on  partit  au  nombre  de  2^  Ffan^ais  portant  armtes,  assistes  du  '^ 
Reverend  Pere  Zenobie  mepabre  RecoUet,  missionnaire,  et  suivis  de  18 
sauvages  de  ceux  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre,  et  quelques  femmes 
Algonquines,  Olchipoises  et  Huronnes. 


.  i* 
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(Traihslation,)  * 

-  PfiooBf  Veebal  ov  thb  making   possession  of  Louisiana, 

Discovered  by  Db  la  Sallb. 

Jaoqubs  liAMBTAiBB,  Notaiy  of  Fort  Frootenac  in  New  France, 
authorised  and  conunissioned  to  exercise  the  said  Amctiona  of  Notary, 
daring  the  voyage  to  Louisiana  in  North  America,  by  M.  De  la  Salle, 
the  King's  Gtovemor  of  the  aforesaid  Fort  Frontenac*  coimpjinding  the 
said  expedition  of  discovery,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  His 
Majesty  dated  at  St  Germain  enT'Laye,  the  12th  oC  May,  167a  . 
To  all  whom  these  presents  dball  ccmie,  greeting  :«e-^ 
Ejiow  ye,  that  having  been  required  by  the  said  Sieur  De  la  Salle  to 
deliver  to  him  an  act  signed  by  us,  and  the  witnesses  therein  named,  of 
the  possession  by  him  taken  of  the  country  of  Louisiana,  near  the  three 
outlets  of  die  river  Oolbert,  (Mississippi,)  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  9th  April,  1682. 

In  the  name  of  the  high,  mighty,  very  powerf\]l,  invincible  and  vic- 
terions  Prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France 
and  of  Navarre,  the  1 4th  of  this  name,  and  of  his  heirs  and  the  succes- 
sors of  his  crown. 

We,  the  aforesaid  Notary,  have  delivered  said  act  to  the  said  Sieur 
Dilbt  Salle,  of  the  following  tenor : — 

The  twenty-seventh  of  December,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty^me^  M.  De  la  Salle  having  departed  on  foot  to  join  M.  de 
Toncy*  who,  wkh  all  his  people  and  crew,  had  gone  in  advance,  joined 
them  forty  leagues  from  the  country  of  the  Miamis,  where  the  ice  had 
eompelled  them  to  stop  on  the  bank  of  |he  river  Chikagou,  (Chicago,) 
in  the  coipitfy  of  the  Maskouters;  the  ice  having  become  stronger, 
sledges  wore  constructed  in  order  to  drag  the  baggage,  the  canoes  and 
a  Frenchman  who  was  wounded,  all  along  this  river  and  the  river 
Illinois,  a  distance  of  seventy  leagues.  Finally,  all  the  French  having 
aoBemhlod  on  the  25th  January,  1682,  they  arrived  at  Pimiteoni,  where 
the  river  being  no  longer  frozen,  except  in  certain  spots,  they  continued 
their  journey  to  the  river  Colbert,  about  sixty  leagues  distant  from 
Pin^lDoni,  and  about  ninety  leagues  from  the  village  of  the  Illinois. 
They  ajprived  at  the  bank  of  the  river  Colbert  oi^  the  6th  February,  and 
remained  there  until  the  13th,  waiting  for  the  savages  who  had  been 
prevented  by  the  ice  from  following  them.  The  13th,  being  all  united, 
th^  departed,  viz: — ^22  Frenchmen  carrying  arms,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Fai^r  Zenobie,  a  Reoollet  Missionary,  and  followed  by  18  savages  of 
New  England,  and  some  Algonquin,  Olcfaipoiscs  and  Hnron  women. 
7 


r  » 
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Le  1 4,  on  arri^  au  village  de  Maxoa  coasistaat  en  ipO  ftbaaes  tfalGSk. 
trottva  vides.  Apres  avoir  navigue  jusqu'au  26  F6vrier,  Tespace  d' en- 
viron 100  lieues  sur  le  fleuve  Colbert,  ayant  sejourn^  pour  chasser,  un 
Fran^ais  s'6tant  ^gai^  dans  les  bolB,  et  ayant  et4  rapport6  a  M.  de  la  < 
Salle  qu'on  avait  vu  quantity  de  sauvages  dans  le  voisinage,  sur  la 
pens^e  qu'ils  pourraient  avoir  pris  ce  Fran^ais,  il  fit  faire  un  fort  a  la 
garde  duquel  a3rant  laiss6  M.  de  Tontyavec  16  hommes,  il  alia  avec 
les  vingt  quatre  autres  pour  ravoir  le  Franqais  et  reconnaitre  ces  sau- 
vages. Ayant  march6  deux  jours  a  travers  des  bois,  sans  en  trouver 
parcequ'ilfi(.|ivaient  tons  fui,  par  I'appr^hension  des  coups  de  fusil  qu^is 
avait  entendus,  etant  de  retour  au  camp,  il  envoya  de  tons  les  cot^  les 
Franqais  et  les  sauvages  ^  la  d^couti^rte,  avec  ordre»  s'ils  trouvaient  des 
sauvages,  d'en  prendre  en  vie,  sans  leur  faire  de  mal,  pour  savoir  des 
nouvelles  de  ce  Franqais. 


Le  nomm6  Gabriel  Barbie,  avec  deux  sauvages,  en  ayant  rracontre 
cinq,  de  la  nation  des  Chikachas  en  amenerent  detix.  On  les  re^ut  le 
mieux  que  Ton  put  et,  apres  leur  avoir  Mi  entendre  qu'on  6tait  en  peine 
d'un  Fran^ais  et  qu'on  ne  les  avait  pris  que  pour  le  retirer  d'entre  lean 
mains,  s'il  y  etait,  et  ensuite  fkire  avec  eux  une  bonne  paix,  les  Fran^ais 
faisant  da  bien  ^  tout  le  monde,  ils  assurdrent  qu'ils  n'avaient  point  vu 
celui  que  nous  cherchions,  mais  que  la  paix  serait  re^ue  de  leurs 
anciens  avec  toute  sorte  de  reconnaissance.  On  leur  fit  force  pv(Sf|^ts 
et,  comme  ils  avaient  fait  entendre  qu'une  de  leurs-  Bourgades  n*6tait 
6loign6e  que  de  demi  journ^e  de  chemvi,  M.  de  la  Salle  se  mit  en  route 
le  lendemain  pour  s'y  rendre;  mais.  ayant  march^  jusqu^a  la  nuk  et 
remarquant  qu'ils  se  coupaient  souvent  dans  leurs  discours,  M.  de  la 
Salle  ne  voulut  point  s'engager  plus  avant  sans  vivres.  Les  ayant 
presses  de  dire  la  verite,  ils  avoudrent  qu'il  y  avait  enco/e  quatre  jour- 
i  n6es  et  leurs  villages  et,  sur  ce  quails  reconnurent  que  M.  de  la  Salle 

.  se  fiichait  d'avolr  4t6  tromp^,  ils  offrirent  qu'un  d'eux  restezait  avec  lui, 
tandis  que  Fautre  irait  porter  la  nouvelle  au  village  d'oi^  les  anciens 
viendraient  le  joindre  quatre  jeurn6es  plus  bas.  Mon  dit  Sieur  reviat 
avec  un  de  ces  Chikachas  et  le  Fran^ais  qu'on  cherchait  ayant  M 
retrouv6  on  continua  la  navigation.  On  passa  la  rivi^e  de  ChepoiMia 
et  le  village  des  Mostigames.  Le  brouilianl  qui  ^tait  fort  6pais#yant 
£ut  manquer  le  canal  qui  conduisait  au  rendez-vous  du  Chikacha  qui  ne 
se  reconnut  point 


On  arriva  le  12  Mars  au  Kapacha,  village  des  Arkansas  od  la  paix 
t  &ite  et  la  possesaon  prise,  le  15  on  passa  un  autre  de  leurs  villages 
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On  the  14th  they  arrived  at  the  village  of  Maxoa,  composed  of  100 
cabins,  which  they  found  empty.  After  having  navigated  until  the  26th 
February,  a  distance  of  about  100  leagi|es  on  the  river  Ck)lbert,  and 
having  stopped  to  hunt  a  Frenchman  who  had  gone  astray  in  the 
woods,  it  having  be^i  reported  to  M.  De  la  Salle  that  a  great  number 
of  savages  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he,  thinking  that 
they  might  have  captured  this  Frenchman,  caused  a  fort  to  be  con- 
structed, of  which  he  left  M.  De  Tonty  in  command  with  16  men,  and 
with  the  other  24  went  in  search  of  his  lost  follower,  and  to  reconnoitre 
the  savages. 

Having  marched  two  days  through  the  woods  without  finding  them, 
because  they  had  fled,  having  been  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  the  fire- 
arms which  they  had  heard,  he  returned  to  the  camp  and  sent  both 
savages  and  French  to  make  discoveries,  with  the  order,  that  if  they 
found  any  savages,  to  spare  their  lives,  in  order  to  obtain  information  of 
the  Frenchman. 

A  person  named  Gkbriel  Barb6,  with  two  Indians,  having  encoun- 
tered five  of  the  Chickasas  nation,  brought  in  two  of  them.  They 
were  received  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  after  having  made  them 
understand  that  they  were  in  trouble  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  French- 
man and  that  they  had  only  taken  them  to  get  him  back  should  he  be 
found  among  them,  and  afterwards  make  with  them  a  lasting  peace, 
zt$k»  Ft ench  desired  to  do  good  to  all  of  them.  They  assured  us  that 
.ihey  had  never  seen  the  person  of  whom  we  were  in  search,  but  that 
the  peace  would  be  received  by  the  chiefs  with  much  gratitude.  We 
n^e  them  many  presents,  and  as  they  had  given  us  to  understand  that 
one  of  their  villages  was  not  farther  distant  than  half  a  day's  journey 
up(m  the  road,  M.  De  la  Salle  pursued  that  route  in  order  to  reach  it. 
But  having  journeyed  until  night,  and  observing  that  the  savages  fre- 
<luently  contradicted  each  other  in  their  conversation,  M.  De  la  Salle 
vras  unwilling  to  proceed  any  further  without  provisions.  He  having 
.  pressed  them  to  declare  the  truth,  they  acknowledged  that  they  were 
yet  four  days'  journey  from  their  villt^ge,  and  when  they  observed  that 
M.  De  la  Salle  was  angry  at  having  been  deceived  by  them,  they  pro- 
posed that  one  of  them  should  remain  with  him  whilst  the  other  would 
car|jr  the  intelligence  to  the  village,  where  the  ancients  would  come  to 
join  him  four  days'  journey  further  on.  The  sa^  Sieur  returned  with 
one  of  the  Chickasas,  and  the  Frenchman  whom  they  had  been  in 
search  of,  having  been  found,  they  continued  their  voyage.  They 
passed  the  river  Chepontia,  and  the  village  of  the  Mostegames.  The 
fog  which  was  very  thick,  caused  them  to  miss  the  channel  that  led  to 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Chickasas,  which  they  did  not  j^rceive. 

On  the  12th  of  March  they  arrived  at  Kapaka,  a  village  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, whi^e  they  made  peace  and  took  possession.     On  the  16th  ol 
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8ku6  sur  le  boTd  de  levtt  riridre,  et  deux  autres  plus  ^ioign^es  dans  la 
profondeur  des  bois,  et  <A  aniva  h  celui  d'Imaha,  le  plus  grand  de  ceax 
die  cette  nation  oik  la  paix  fut  confirmee  et  oi^,  le  chef  reconnnt  que  eon 
riUagQ  ^it  k  sa  Majesty. 

Ifeox  Atkansae  s'embarqiidrent  avec  M.  de  la  Salle  pour  le  con- 
iuite  chez  les  Taensas  lears  allies  6loign€d  d'environ  50  Heties  qui 
kabitent  huit  villages  sur  le  bord  d'un  petit  lac.  Le  19  on  passa  devant 
les  Tillages,  .des  Tounicas,  Yasous,  Ikoneras,  mais,  comine  ils  n'^tarent 
pas  sur  le  bord  de  la  rividre  et  qu'ils  toient  ennemis  des  Arkansas  eft 
Taensas,  on  n'y  fut  point. 

Le  20  on  arrlva  aux  Taensas  de  qui  Ton  fut  bien  re^u  et  qui  four- 
nirent  beaucoup  de  vivres.  M.  de  Tonty  ayant  6i6  a  un  de  leurs  vil- 
lages lui  septieme,  y  s6jouma  jusqu'au  lendemain  oh  il  pouvait  y  avoir 
700  hommes  portant  armes  assembles  dans  la  place,  aii  la  paix  fut 
encore  conclue  comme  aussi  avec  les  Koroas  dont  les  chefs  s'y  etaient 
rendus  du  principal  village  6loign6  de  2  lieues  de  celui  des  Natchez. 
Les  deux  chefs  accompagnerent  M.  de  la  Salle  jusqu'au  bord  de  la 
rividre  oh  le  chef  des  Koroas  s'embarqua  avec  lui  pour  le  conduire  11 
son  village  oh  la  paix  fut  encore  conclue  avec  cette  nation  qui,  outre  les 
cinq  villages  qui  la  composent,  est  alli^e  de  40  autres  voisins. 


•# 


Le  31  on  passa  le  village  des  Oumas  sans  le  connaltre,  k  cause  des 
brouillards  et  qu'il  etait  un  peu  ^loigne  du  bord  de  Teau. 

Le  3  Avril,  sur  les  10  heures  du  matin,  on  vit  dans  des  Cannes  13  ou 
14  pirogues.  M.  de  la  Salle  d^barqua  avec  quelques  uns  de  ses  gems. 
On  y  vit  quantity  de  pistes,  un  peu  plus  has  on  vit  quelques  sauvages  qui 
pdchaient,  lesquels  nous  ayant  d^couverts,  quitt^rent  tout  et  s'eniinTeiit 
On  mit  k  terre,  au  bord  d'un  marais,caus6  par  Pinondation  de  la  riviere. 
M.  de  la  Salle  envoya  k  la  d^oiverte  deux  Franqais  puis  deux  sauva- 
ges qui  rapporterent  qu'il  y  avait  un  village  proche  de  1^ ;  que  pour  y 
aller,  il  failait  traverser  tout  ce  marais  convert  de  Cannes;  qu'ils  y 
anraient  '6t6  attaques  k  coups  de  filches  par  ceux  de  ce  bourg  qui  n'«va- 
tent  ose  s*^stigager  danft  ce  marais  et  qui  s'^taient  retires  quoique,  ni  les 
Franqais  ni  fes  sauvages  qui  ^ient  avec  eux,  n'ei^sent  point  vouln  tirer 
gelon  I'ordre  qu'ils  avaient  de  n'en  rien  faire  qu*^  Textremit^.  Anssitot 
on  entendit  batcre  le  tambour  aux  village  et  les  oris  et  hu^s  avec  lesqufib 
ces  barbaires  oat  eoutume  d^attaquer.  On  les  attendit  trois  ou  quatre 
heures  et,  comme  on  ne  pouvait  camper  dans  ce  marais,  ne  V03rant  per- 
sonne  et  B*entendant  plus  rien,  on  s'embarqva.  Une  heure  apr^s  on 
trouva  le  village  des  Maheonala  r«in6  depuis  peu,  et  fh^  de  sang  et 
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March  they  passed  another  of  their  villages  situated  upon  the  bank  oi 
the  river^  al^o  two  others  at  some  distance  in  the  woods,  and  arrived  at 
Imaha,  the  largest  village  of  that  nation,  where  the  peace  was  confirmed, 
and  where  they  recognized  that  this  village  belonged  to  his  Mn^esty. 

Two  of  the  Arkansas  embarked  with  M.  De  la  Salle  to  conduct  him 
to  the  Taensas,  their  allies,  who  dwelt  in  eight  villages  upon  the  shores 
of  a  small  lake,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  leagues.  On  the  19th  they 
passed  the  villages  of  the  Tunicas,  Yazoos,  and  Ikoneras — ^but  as  they 
were  not  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  they  were  enemies  of  the 
Arkmsas  and  Taensas,  they  were  not  visited. 

On  the  20th  they  arrived  among  the  Taensas,  by  whom  they  were 
well  received,  and  who  furnished  them  with  an  abundance  of  provisiona;i 
M.  de  Tonty  having  been  to  one  of  their  villages  accompanied  by  six 
men,  remained  Ihere  until  the  next  day,  he  found  assembled  in  that  place 
about  700  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  peace  was  concluded  there  .       " 

as  well  as  with  the  Koroas,  the  chiefs  of  which  had  repaired  thither  from 
the  principal  village,  distant  about  two  leagues  from  that  of  the  Natchez.  — 

The  two  chiefs  accompanied  M.  De  la  Salle  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
where  the  chief  of  the  Koroas  embarked  with  him  to  conduct  him  to 
his  village,  where  peace  was  again  concluded  with  this  nation,  which, 
independent  of  the  five  villages  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  allied  with 
forty  other  neighboring  villages.  On  the  31st  they  passed  the  village 
df  the  Oumas  without  being  aware  of  it,  because  of  the  fog  and  its 
situation  being  a  short  distance  from  the  river. 

Upon  the  3d  of  April,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  dis- 
coveied  among  the  cane  1 3  or  1 4  canoes,  and  M.  De  la  Salle  went  ashore 
with  some  others.     They  saw  a  number  of  foot  priflte ;   and  a  little  * 

lower  down  some  Indians  were  engaged  in  fishing,  who,  upon  seeing  '  t 

us,  abandoned  everything  and  took  to  flight     We  landed  on  the  borders 
of  a  marsh  made'  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river.     M.  De  la  Salle 
gent  two  French  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries,  and  afterward     ' 
two  Indians,  who  related  that  there  was  a  village  near,  but  that  in  order 
to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  crosff  the  whole  of  the  marsh  covered 
'  with  cane ;  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  by  those     • 
of  the  village,  who  had  not  dared  to  engage  in  this  marsh,  and  that  they  y 
had  retired,  although  neither  the  French  nor  the  Indians  who  w«re 
with  them  had  wished  to  fire  in  accordance  witk  the  orders  which  they 
had  received,  not  to  push  things  to  extremities 

Soon  after,  the  beating  of  the  drums,  the  hue  and  cry  with  which  the 
savages  are  accustomed  to  begin  the  attack,  was  heard  in  the  village. 
We  waited  for  them  three  or  fmir  hours,  as  we  could  not  encamp  in  this 
marsh,  and  not  seeing  or  hearing  anything  more,  we  embarked.  About 
an  hour  after  wo  discovered  the  village  of  the  Maheonala,  which  had  been 
rmned  a  mmtx  time  previously,  and  was  filled  with  blood  and  deal  bodies.     •>, 
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de  corps  morts.  On  campa  deux  lieues  audessous.  On  contmua 
ensuite  ia  navigation  jusqu'au  6  Avril,  qn'on  arriva  aux  trois  canaux 
par  lesquels  le  fleuve  Colbert  Sfi  d^harge  dans  la  mer.  On  campa  sur 
le  bord  du  plus  occidental,  h  trois  lieues  ou  environ  de  rembouchure. 

*■         I 

m 

Le  7  M.  de  la  Salle  le  fut  reconnoitre  et  visiter  les  c6te8  de  la  mer 
voisine  et  M.  de  Tonty,  le  gtand  canal  du  milieu.  Ces  deux  embou- 
chures s^6tant  trouvees  belles,  larges  et  profondes,  le  huiti^me  d' Avril 
on  remonta  un  peu  audessus  du  confluent  pour  trouver  un  lieu  sec  et 
qui  ne  fut  point  inond^,  environ  a  27  d^gres  d'^yvation  du  p6le  septen- 
trional. On  fit  preparer  une  colonne  et  une  croix  et  sur  la  dite  colonne 
on  peignit  les  armes  de  France  avec  cette  inscription: — "Louis  le 
Grand,  Roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  regnant  le  9  Avril  1682." 

Tout  le  monde  6tant  sous  les  armes,  on  chanta  le  "  Te  Deum,  PEx- 
audiat,  le  Domine  Salvum  fee  regem,  puis  apres  les  salves  de  mousque- 
terie  et  les  cris  de  vive  le  Roi ;"  M.  de  la  Salle  erigea  la  colonne  et, 
debout  pres  d'elle,  dit  k  haute  voix  en  Fran^ais : 

•*  De  par  tr^s  haut,  tres  puissant,  tr^s  invincible  et  viclorieux  Prince 
Louis  le  Grand,  par  la  gr^e  de  Dieu,  Roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre, 
quatorzi^me  de  ce  nom. 

"  Ce  jourd'hui  neuvi^me  d' Avril  mil  six  cent  quatre  vingt  deux,  je, 
en  virtu  de  la  commission  de  sa  Majesty,  que  je  tiens  en  main,  pr^  k  la 
feire  voir  a  qui  il  pourrait  appartenir,  ai  pris  et  prends  possession*  au 
nom  de  sa  Majesty,  et  dea  successeurs  de  sa  couronne,  de  ce  pays  9b  la 
Louisiane,  mer,  h^vres,  ports,  bayes,  d^troits  adjacens,  et  toutes  les  na- 
tions, peuples,  provinces,  villes,  bourgs,  villages,  mines,  minieres,  p^hes, 
fleuves,  rividres,  compris  dans  Tetendue  de  la  dite  Louisiane,  depuis 

.  Pembouchure  du  grand  fleuve  Saint  Louis,  du  c6te  de  TEst,  appell6 
autfement  Ohio,  Olighin,  Sipon  ou  Chukagoua  et  ce  du  consentement 
des  Chasanons,  Chickachas,  et  autres  peuples  y  demeurant  avec  qui  nous 
avons  fait  alliance,  comme  aussi  le  long  du  fleuve  Colbert  ou  Mississippi 
et  rivieres  qui  s'y  dechargent  depuis  sa  naissance  au  de  la  du  pays  des 
'  Sioux  ou  Nado];Lessious  et  ce  de  leur  consentement  et  des  Motantes, 
>  Illinois,  Mastigames,  Arkansas,  Natchez,  Koroas,  qui  sont  les  plus  con- 

.  siderables  nallons  qui  y  demeurent,  avec  qui  nous  avon^  feit  aussi 
alliance  par  nous  ou  gens  de  notre  parti,  jusqu'a  son  emboQchure  dans 
la  mer  ou  golfe  du  Mexique,  environ  les  27  degres  d' elevation  da  pole 
septentrional,  jusqu*a  1' embouchure  de  la  rividre  des  Palures,  sur  Tassu- 
rance  que  nous  avons  eue  de  toutes  ces  nations  que  nous  sommes  les 
premiers  Europ^ensqui  ayent  descendu  ou  remonte  le  dit  fleuve  Colbert; 

^  proteste-comre  tons  ceux  qui  voudraient,  il  Tavenir,  entrcptendre  de 
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We  encamped  two  leagues  below.  We  coutinued  the  naviganon  of 
the  river  until  the  6th  of  April,  when  we  arrived  at  the  three  outlets  by 
which  the  river  Colbert  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  We  encamped 
upon  the  banks  oi  the  western  branch,  three  leagues^  or  thereabouts, 
from  its  mouth. 

On  the  7th  M.  De  la  Salle  was  reconnoitering  and  visiting  the  shorep 
of  the  neighboring  sea,  and  M.  de  Tonty  the  great  middle  channel  of 
these  two  outlets,  and  found  them  beautiftil,  broad  and  deep.  On  the 
8th  of  April  we  ascended  a  little  above  the  confluence,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  place  dry  and  free  from  inundation  in  about  the  27  degree  of  north 
latitude.  We  prepared  a  column  and  cross — upon  said  column  were 
painted  the  arms  of  France,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Louis  le  Grand,  Roi  de  France,  et  de  Navarre  r^nant  le  9th  Avril, 
1682."  i 

All  being  under  arms,  we  chaunted  Te  Deum,  Fexaudiat,  Domine 
salvum  &c  regem.  After  several  discharges  of  musketry,  and  shouts 
of  Vive  le  Roi,  M.  De  la  Salle  erected  the  column,  and  standing  near 
to  it  spoke  aloud  as  follows,  in  French : —  # 

"  By  the  most  high,  most  powerful,  invincible,  most  victorious  Prince 
Louis  the  Great,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
the  fourteenth  of  this  name. 

"Upon  this  day, the  9th  of  April,  1682, 1,  by  virtue  of  the  commis- 
sion which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  from  his  Majesty,  ready  to  show  to  whom 
it  may  concern,  have  taken  and  do  take  possession  in  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  and  of  the  successors  to  his  crown,  of  this  country  of  Louisiana, 
the  sea,  the  harbors,  ports,  bays,  straits  adjoining,  and  all  the  nations, 
people,  provinces,  cities,  hamlets,  villages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries, 
rims,  streams,  comprised  within  the  extent  of  the  said  Louisiana,  from 
8ie  mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Louis,  from  the  eastern  side,  otherwise 
called  Ohio,  Olighin,  Sipon,  or  Chiagona,  and  that  by  the  consent  of  th« 
Chasanons,  Chickasas,  and  all  other  people  dwelling  there,  with  whom 
we  have  made  alliance,  as  also  along  the  river  Colbert  or  Mississippi,  * 
and  the  rivers  which  dischaige  themselves  into  it  from  its  source,  be- 
yond the  country  of  the  Sioux  or  Nadonessious,  and  this  with  their 
consent,  and  the  consent  of  the  Motantes,  Illinois,  Mastigarnes,  Arkan- 
sas,  Natchez,  Koroas,  who  are  the  most  considerable  nations  which  ' 
dwell  there,  and  who  have  also  made  alliance  with  us,  or  those  with' 
whom  we  are  connected,  as  far  as  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea  or  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  the  27th  degree  of  north  latitude,  even  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Palures,  upon  the  assurance  which  we  have  from  all  those  * 
nations,  that  we  are  the  first  Europeans  that  have  descended  or  ascended 
the  said  river  Colbert. 

"  Protesting  against  all  those  who  may  in  future  endeavor  to  seize  all 
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a'empArer  de  tons  ou  aucuns  des  dks  pays,  peuples,  terres  ci-devant  spe- 
cifies, au  prejudice  du  droit  que  sa  Majeste  y  acquiert  du  consentemetit 
dcts  6US  dites  nations.  De  q«oi  et  de  tout  ce  que  besoin  pourrait  dtre, 
prends  a  temoins  ceux  qui  m'ecoutent  et  en  demande  acte  au  Notaire 
present,  pour  servir  ce  que  de  raison.  A  quoi  tout  le  monde  aurait 
r^pondu  par  ded  cris  de  vive  le  Roi  et  des  salves  de  mousqueterie. 

De  plus  mon  dit  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  aurait  &it  mettre  en  terie  au  pied 
de  Tarbre  oi^  a  ete  attach^e  la  croix,  une  plaque  de  plomb  gravee  d'un 
c6t^  des  armes  de  France  avec  cette  inscription  latine: 

'*Ludoyiciis  Magnus  regnat :     Nono  Aprilis  Anno  1682. 

Et  de  Tautre :  "  Robertus  Cavellier  cum  Domino  de  Tonty,  legato 
R.  P.  Zenobro,  membro  recollecto  et  viginti  gallis,  primus  hoc  fltttnen 
inde  ab  Ilineoissen  page  enavigabit  ejusque  ostium  permissus,  Nono 
ApriUs,  Anno  1682." 

Apres  quoi  mon  dit  Sieur  de  la  Salle  ayant  dit  que  sa  Majesty,  comme 
fils  aine  de  I'Eglise,  n'acqu^rait  point  de  pays  a  la  couronne  oik  son 
principal  soin  ne  s'^tendit  a  y  etablir  la  religion  chr^denne,  il  fallait  en 
planter  la  marque  a  celui-ci,  ce^qui  fut  fait  aussitdt  en  y  erigeant  une 
croix  devant  laquelle  on  chanta  le  Vexilla  et  le  Domine  Salvi&n  &c 
regem,  par  oCi  la  cer^monie  finit  avec  les  cris  de  vive  de  Roi. 

De  quoi  et  de  tout  ce  que  dessus,  mon  dit  Sieur  de  Id  Salle  nous  ayant 
demande  acta,  nous  lui  avons  d^livr^  signe  de  nous  et  des  temoins  sous- 
signes,  le  neuvi^me  d'Avril  mil  six  cent  quatre  vingt  deux.  De  la 
Salle,  Sr.  Zenobie,  recoUet  missionaire,  HeAy  de  Tonty,  Francois  de 
Boisrondet,  Jean  BoujdcMi,  Sr.  Dantray,  Jacques  Cauchois,  Pierre  You, 
Gilles  M^eret,  Jean  Michel  Ghirurgien,  Jean  Mas,  Jean  du  Lignon, 
Nicholas  de  la  Salle  et  Lametairie  Notaire. 
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or  any  of  the  aforesaid  country,  people  or  lands  aforesaid,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  right  of  His  Majesty,  here  asquiring  them  by  the  consent 
of  the  aforesaid  nations,  of  all  which  in  case  of  n^  I  take  as  vntnesses 
those  who  now  hear  me,  and  I  require  the  Notary  here  present  to  pre- 
pare an  act  of  it,  to  serve  as  occasion  may  require."  , 

All  present  replied  to  this  discourse  by  cries  of  Vive  le  Roj,  and 
discharges  of  musketry.  11  De  la  Salle  caused  moreover  a  tree  to 
be  planted  in  the  earth,  with  a  cross  attached  to  it,  and  a  leaden  plate 
with  a  coat  of  arms  of  the  French  engraved  on  one  side  with  the  follow* 
ing  Latin  inscriptions: — Ludoviscus  magnus  regnat:  nono  ApriKs  anno 
I689L  And  on  the  other  side, — Robertus  Cavdlier  Gum  Domino  do 
Tonty  legato  R.  P.  Z^enobro  membro  recoUecto,  et  viginti  Gallis,  pri- 
mus hoc  flumen  inde,  ab  illineoissin  pago  enavfgabit  efusque  ostium 
fecit  permissQs  nono  Aprilis  anno  1682. 

Aiier  which  the  said  Sieor  De  la  Salle  having  declared  that  His 
Bfajesfy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  acquired  no  country  for  the 
crown,  in  which  his  principal  care  was  not  to  establish  the  Christian 
religion,  it  was  necessary  to  plant  the  mark  of  the  latter,  which  was 
done  immediately  by  erecting  a  cross,  before  which  they  chaunted  the 
VexMa  and  the  9omine  salvum  fac  regem,  whereupon  the  ceremony 
ended  with  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi,  of  which,  as  well  as  all  that  precedes, 
the  said  Sieur  De  la  Salle  demanded  of  us  an  act  We  delivered  it  to 
him,  signed  the  9th  Aprilf  1682.  De  la  Salle,  St.  Zenobie,  recoUet 
missionary ;  Henry  de  Tonty,  Francis  de  Boisrondet,  Jean  Bourdon, 
St  Deutray,  Jaques  Cauchois,  Pierre  You,  Gilles  Meneret,  Jean  Michel 
Ghirurgien,  Jean  Mas,  Jean  de  Lignon,  Nicholas  De  la  Salle,  et 
Lametaire,  Notaire. 


The  following  are  memoranda  of  the  documents  I  have  examined. 
My  intention  is  to  give  you  a  full  insight  into  the  whole  of  the  papers 
here  deposited  :— 

1.  Remarks  on  the  provmce  of  Louisiana,  5th  August,  1751 — depth 
of  water  at  the  Balize  fourteen  feet — war  with  Indians — mode  of  war- 
ihre  required :  detachment  from  the  main  body,  always  within  reach  of 
assistance,  and  the  main  body  always  within  reach  of  supplies,  &c. 

2.  1716 — Memorial  of  the  regency  council — advantages  of  New 
Orleans  developed^-proximity  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Havana — driver  courses 
and  latent  wealth  of  the  interior — fertility  of  the  soil,  favorable  to 
tobacco,  rice,  and  cacao— only  issue  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— party  of 
twenty  Canadians  exploring  the  Red  river — voyage  performed  in  three 
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months — their  visit  to  the  province  of  Leon  in  Mexico— copper  mines 
discovered — ^iron,  lead,  gold  ^d  silver  found  in  abundance — ^plan  of 
colonization  presented.  This  memorial  is  signed  by  L.  A.  de  Bourbon 
and  the  Marshal  d'Estr^es,  and  is  approved  by  the  *'  conseil  de  Re- 
ffence." 

3.  Statistical  account  by  M.  de  Kerlerec  of  the  Indians  inhabiting 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri — ^prospec^of  the  colony.  This  report 
IB  signed  Kerlerec,  i2th  December,  1758. 

4.  1712 — Memorial  respecting  the  situation  of  Louisiana — project 
to  deepen  the  pass  from  the  river  to  the  lake  Maurepas,  from  Tunicas 
about  73  leagues  from  Ne^  Orleans,  by  cutting  a  point  of  land. 
Pirogues  are  stated  as  being  then  in  communication  with  the  lakes 
trough  that  pass.     This  memorial  is  signed  **  Dartagnetta" 

5.  1712-1726^Laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  Louisiana. 

6.  History  of  the  irruption  of  the  North  Americans  upon  the  lands 
of  Louisiana.     This  document  is  signed  by  "  Villars,  Favre  Daimoy," 

.  April,  1778. 

7.  Account  of  the  death  of  la  Salle. 

8.  1680 — Memorial  explaining  the  reasons  which  led  France  in 
1680,  to  undertake  the  colonization  of  the  country  Boith  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.     This  memorial  is  signed  by  "De  la  Boulay." 

9.  1725 — Cluestions  propounded  to  M.  de  la  Chaise  by  the  "Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes*' — and  his  answers  thereto^ 

10.  1740 — ^Memoir  of  the  Engineer  Duverg^s,  recommending  cer- 
tain works  at  the  Balize. 

11.  1748 — Letter  from  M  de  Vaudreuil  respecting  the  Balize — 
depth  of  the  water  at  one  of  the  passes  eighteen  feet. 

12.  Letter  to  the  French  minister  respecting  wax  from  a  certain  tree, 
1748. 

13.  Dec.  7,  1759 — Letter  to  the  French  minister  from  M.  de  Riche- 
more,  recommending  two  financial  plans. 

14.  Letter  from  M.  de  Riehemore  to  ministers,  containing  an  account 
of  all  the  officers  and  cadets  in  service. 

15.  April,  1764 — ^Memorial  from  M.  Brand,  praying  for  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  to  establish  a  printing  office  in  New  Orleans. 

16.  April,  1764 — Letter  from  M.  d'Abbadie  to  the  Duke  of  Chois- 
eul,  showing  the  advantages  of  the  colony — speaking  of  the  iSrst  expe- 
riments in  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and  forwarding  samples  of  sugars 
from  the  estate  of  chevalier  de  Masan. 

17.  June,  1764 — Letter  from  the  same,  complaining  of  the  demoral- 
ization produced  by  the  circulation  of  depreciated  paper,  and  the  immo- 
derate use  of  ardent  spirits,  even  by  the  hi^er  class  of  society. 
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18.  Memorial  of  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  to  M.  d'Abbadie, 
"  Directeur  General  Commandant  la  Prqpnce  de  la  Louisiane." 

I  have  just  got  hold  of  a  package  containing  all  the  papers  relative 
to  the  difficulties  which  occurred  under  the  government  of  Ulloa. 
There  is  a  long  document  from  Aubry,  which  shows  that  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  mischief. 


Art.  IV.— military  AND  NAVAL  RESOURCES  AND  NECESSITIES 

OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

Thb  two  great  divisions  of  the  Union  known  as  the  South  and  West, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  western  base  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  on  the  East,  to  tbe  Missouri  River  and  the  Western 
limits  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the  other  Western  territories  on  the 
West;  from  the  Lakes  of  the  North  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,— embrace 
over  a  million  and  seventy-five  thousand  square  miles  of  land. 
'  This  vast  extent  of  country  possesses  every  variet^'of  soil  and  cli- 

mate—it is  didded  into  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys;  into  high  lands 
and  low  lands ;  into  rich  agricultural  and  rich  mineral  lands  \  into  vast 
forests  of  timber  and  extensive  prairies  and  savannahs :  it  is  watered  • 
and  drained  by  a  system  of  rivers  unsurpassed  in  size  and  navigable 
utility;  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  lave  its  Eastern  and 
Southern  shores,  and  the  lakes  of  the  North  skirt  its  Northern  boun- 
dan. .  Here  Nature  has  executed  her  works  on  the  most  gigantic  scale; 
mediocrity  is  nowhere  recognised  in  her  productions;  it  is  a  land 
selected  by  Providence  for  a  chosen  people,  destined  to  accomplish 
great  and  noble  ends. 

A  proper  description  of  the  naval  and  miHtary  resources  of  a  country, 
mvolves  the  necessity  of  a  description  of  its  natural  as  well  as  of  its 
industrial  productions. 

The  geological  formations  of  this  vast  domain  indicate  its  great  capa- 
bility of  supplying  all  the  useful  mineral  produetions. 

Extending  from  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  in  the  north-eastern 
I  part  of  Pennsylvania  into  Alabama  is  a  vast  formation  of  bituminous 

coal  and  iron,  in  cloae  proximity  to  each  other,  containing,  it  is  sup- 
t  posed,  an  area  of  six  thousand  square  miles.     To  the  west  is  another     i 

tract  of  the  same  description,  said  to  be  of  equal  extent,  embracing  large 
I  portions  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  anA  Arkansas.    This  circum- 

I    '        stance  is  of  immense  importance  when  it  is  considered  that  the  naanuftic- 
I  turing  superiority  of  England,  and,  consequently,  her  power  and  ability 
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to  arm  and  equip  navies,  and  to  maintain  hev  proud  p<Mtion  of  miitTeas 
of  the  seas,  are  based  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  close  proximity  of 
her  iron  and  her  coal. 

Already  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead  consumed  in  the  world  ia 
obtained  from  the  northern  section  of  this  country ;  a  large  {Hroportion 
tf  the  copper  used  in  the  United  States  is  {procured  from  the  same 
region.    Zinc  is  likewise  found  associated  with  the  lead. 

In  addition  to  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  richest  iron  and  coal  in 
the  middle  and  southern  divisions,  we  find  in  abundance  lead,  salt,  zinc, 
manganese,  sulphuret  of  iron,  &c. 

In  the  caves  which  so  frequently  occur  through  the  limestone  regions 
itf  the  middle  portion  of  die  south  and  west,  are  found  rich  beds  of 
earths  from  which  saltpetre  is  made. 

Every  variety  of  stone  from  the  recent  sandstone  to  the  granite,  lime- 
stone of  various  kinds  from  which  the  common  as  well  as  hydraulic 
lime  is  manufiictured,  marble,  Jbc,  are  to  be  had  through  the  different 
^portions  of  this  country.  Vast  tracts  of  marl  and  gypsum,  well  situated 
for  transportation  to  market,  are  likewise  found. 

Clays,  suitable  for  common  and  fire-brick%  for  pottery,  earthenware, 
poicdain,  &c.,  tke  component  parts  of  glass,  alum,  &c.,  are  found  in 
abundance  in  difbrent  localities. 

In  the  precious  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  this  region  is  alao 
famed;  the  former  metal  abounds^in  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Greorgia,  and  Alabama ;  silver,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  it  an  object  worthy  of  being 
sought  after. 

The  vast  and  boundless  forests  of  the  South  and  West  have  be^p  the 
subject  of  admiration  since  the  first  exploration  of  the  country.  The 
variety  and  quality  of  the  timber  are  scarcely  more  to  be  admired  than 
its  abundance  and  its  adaptability  to  useful  purposes.  Although  Taal 
tracts  of  forest  have  been  destroyed  to  give  place  to  cultivation  yet  die 
greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  still  covered  by  it  It  is  estimated  that  this 
vast  forest  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  diflferent  kinds  of  trees, 
most  of  which  are  useful  for  their  timber,  and  for  their  reaiaons  and 
other  qualities. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  sections  are  found  the  white  ode,  so 
admirably  adapted,  from  its  great  strength,  durability,  and  size,  for  ship* 
building,  gun  carriages,  etc,  the  post  oak,  the  chesnnt  white  oak,  the  rock 
chesnut  oak,  the  bark  of  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  tanning 
principles,  and  its  timber  for  naval  purposes,  the  black  walnut,  a  wood 
almost  exclusively  used  for  stocks  of  muskets,  naves  of  wheels,  &c., 
the  numerous  varieties  of  hidcories,  highly  uae&l  on  account  of  their 
strength  and  tenacity  for  handspikes,  axe  handles,  &c,  the  sugar  maple 
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from  winch  most  of  the  potash  is  made,  the  red  maple,  from  the  wood 
of  which  the  stocks  of  the  celebrated  west^n  rifles  are  made,  the 
canoe  birch,  the  outer  bark  of  which  is  useful  for  constructing 
light  oanoes,  the  locust,  extensively  used  for  naval  purposes,  for  the 
manufacture  of  tninnels,  &c.,  the  American  chesnut,  affording  an  excel- 
lent charcoal,  thadiflerent  varieties  of  gum,  etc.,  well  adapted,  on  account" 
of  its  resistance  to  splitting,  for  naves  of  wheels  of  gun  carriages,  the  red 
mulberry,  a  durable  wood  and  well  suited  for  naval  purposes,  the  red 
and  yellow  pine,  both  of  which  are  eminently  adapted,  on  account  of 
their  size,  strength  and  durability  for  naval  architecture,  the  white  pine, 
one  of  the  most  useful  woods  of  the  forest,  furnishing  most  of  the  masts 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  the  black  spruce,  also  well  adapted  for> 
masts  and  for  ship  building. 

But  it  is  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  South  and  West  where  the 
most  valuable  timbers  for  naval  architecture  are  found.  Stretching 
through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana, 
are  vast  forests  of  the  long  yellow  pine,  of  matchless  height  and  , 
straightness ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  the  forest  trees, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  its  timber,  but  for  the  tar, 
pkch,  and  turpentine  which  it  yields  in  great  abundance.  It  extends 
over  a  tract  600  miles  long  and  100  in  breadth,  and  grows  almost  mai^ 
yersally  over  this  immense  extent  of  soil. 

Most  of  the  swamps  bordering  on  the  nQm«rons  rivers  of  the  South 
are  covered  by  the  bald  cypress,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  indisptti- 
sable  woods,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  durability  and  strength.  In 
the  swamps  skirting  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  is  likewise  obtained  in 
great  jA>undance  the  white  cedar,  which  yields  a  charcoal,  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  for  the  manu&cture  of  gunpowder.  The  red 
cedar  is  another  highly  valuable  wood,  indigenous  to  this  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  found  in  some  situations  in  great  abundance,  and  is  a 
very  aseful  wood  for  naval  purposes. 

The  Palmetto,  another  valuable  wood,  grows  along  the  south  Atlan- 
tic coast.  It  is  the  only  wood  known  to  withstand  the  action  of  the 
seawonn^  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  wharves  and  other  construc- 
tions exposed  to  the  sea  water.  It  is  also  useAil  for  forts,  as  was  shown 
as  early  as  the  revolutionary  war,  at  fort  Moukrie,  on  account  of  its 
property  of  not  flying  into  splinters  when  perforated  by  cannon  bells. 

But  the  timber  beat  calculated  for  ship-buiUing  remains  yet  to  be 
motioned:  we  refer  to  the  live  oak ;  it  is  acknowledged  to  be,  on 
account  of  its  great  strength  and  durability,  one  of  the  most  useful 
timbers  for  ships.  It  grows  along  the  whots  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
sovth  of  lat  37  deg.  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^abine  river.    Much  of 
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it  has  been  destroyed,  still  large  quantiti^  remaio  m  some  shuatioDS, 
which  the  GtevernmeDt  veryj)roperly  has  taken  steps  to  protect 

It  18,  however,  in  considering  the  productive  industry  of  the  West 
and  South,  that  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  resources  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  thiB  &vored  land.  The  extraordinary  fertility  and  cheapness 
of  land,  the  natural  &cilities  for  transportation  to  market  afforded  by 
the  numerous  rivers,  and  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  have  made 
agriculture  their  chief  pursuit.  Hence,  although  the  nchest  a^  most 
productive  regions  have  not  been  settled  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
eentdry,  yet  the  South  and  West  already  supply  great  portions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world,  with  their  surplus  produce.  This 
lr0urplus  produce  consists  not  only  of  necessary  articles  of  food,  but  of 
indispensable  materials  wherewith  to  clothe  the  population.  The  cbaj- 
acter,  top,  of  this  produce,  is  such  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  cannot 
be  obtained  from  other  portions  of  the  globe,  in  quantities  suffici^it  to 
supply  the  demand ;  and  as  the  chief  article,  cotton,  is  so  indispensable 
for  the  wants  of  other  countries,  the  great  advantages  of  the  South  and 
West  will  be  at  once  perceived. 

All  the  cottOQ  and  rice  produced  in  the  United  States,  come  from  this 
section  of  the  country,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  wheat  and  com,  hemp 
and  flax,  sugar,  oats,  &c.,  are  likewise  obtained  fVom  it. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  some  of 
the  articles  produced  in  the  South  and  West,  based  upon  the  estimate  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Fatbits,  for  1844: — 

Bashels  of  wheat, 62,514,000  Tona^f  hay, 5,617,000 

«        "  barley, 647,000  *'      "   flax  aad  hemp,         22,800 

**        "  oatB, 98,936,000  Pounds  of  cotton, 872,101,000 

"        *♦  ryet 5,836,000  *'       "rice, 111,759,000 

"        "corn, 358,069,000  *♦       «  sugar, 180,610,000 

^        "  potatoes, 41,642,000 

Owing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  a  larger  proportion  of  pro- 
duce, in  comparison  with  the  population  and  the  land  cultivaled,  is 
yielded  in  this  section  of  the  country,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  of  the 
same  extent  on  the  globe.  Nor  has  a  limit  to  this  great  abundance 
been  yet  attained.  Most  of  it  is  the  unassisted  products  of  the  soil,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  land  becomes  more  valuable,  and  a  proper 
system  of  agriculture  is  pursned,  a  much  greater  proportion  will  be 
obtained. 

The  population  of  the  South  and  West  being  about  eleven  and  a  half 
millions,  and  estimating  that  each  man,  woman  and  child  consume 
twelve  bushels  of  bread-sthfis,  com  and  potatoes,  per  annum,  the  requi- 
site supply  would  be  1 38,000,000  bushels.  Now,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  brec4-8tufi*s,  com  and  potatoes,  produced  in  the  South  and  West, 
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may  be  set  down  at  567,644,000  bushels.  Dedacting  oae-tenth  for 
seed,  we  would  h«fre,  as  the  available  supply,  510,879,600  bushels. 
The  coosusnption  for  the  population  being  deducted  from  this  amount, 
we  would  have  the  enormous  amount  of  372,879,600  bushels,  for  a 
supply  of  other  portions  of  the  Union,  food  for  stock,  exportation  and 
increase  of  population. 

Although  much  attention  has  not  been  bestowed  in  the  South  and 
West  upon  manufbctures,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  yet  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  productive  industry,  and  they 
not  only  supply  the  actual  wants  of  the  population,  but  they  export  a 
considerable  amount.  Most  of  the  manu&ctures  have  naturally  been 
confined  to  those  articles  necessary  for  a  population  settling  a  new  ^ 
country.  The  same  description  of  articles  required  for  their  purposes 
is  also  needed  for  naval  and  military  forces.  This  circumstance  would 
be  ibily  ascertained  by  examining  the  kind  of  manufactures  mostly  * 
produced  in  the  Sfiuth  and  West 

In  the  manuiicture  of  machinery,  hardware^  cannon  and  small  arms, 
cotton  and  wool,  leather,  powder  and  glass,  hemp  and  flax,  no  incon- 
siderable progress  has  been  made.  The  quality  of  the  manu&ctures 
will  compare  with  any  elsewhere,  and  that  the  quantity  is  not  very 
great,  is  owing  solely  to  the  want  of  a  demand,  and  to  the  fact  that  labor 
has  heretofore  obtained  a  better  reward  in  other  pursuits. 

The  immoise  natural  resources  of  the  South  and. West,  their  inex- 
haustible beds  of  iron  and  coal  in  juxtaposition  with  one  another,  the 
superior  quality  of  these  materials,  the  boundless  water  power  afforded 
by  the  streams  and  rivers,  taken  in  connection  with  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  provisions,  demonstrate  that  if  the  occasion  reqmred, 
manu&ctures  might  be  pushed  to  an  extent  here  never  before  witnessed 
in  any  other  country. 

The  commerce  on  our  rivers  has  created  a  description  of  steam 
vessels  unsurpassed  for  size,  speed,  capacity  and  beauty.  The  machinery 
of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  construction,  is  peeuliar  to  the  West,  and 
affords  an  example  of  the  great  perfection  to  which  excellence  in  these 
branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  carried. 

Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St  Louis,  have 
already  the  requisite  means,  with  their  iron  and  other  manufactories,  to 
famish  any  required  amount  of  naval  and  land  armaments  and  equip- 
ments. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  furnaces  send  their  iron  to  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  manufacture,  from  which  can  be  selected  at  any  time  the  most 
suitable  metal  for  cannon.  The  rolling  mills  at  this  place  turn  out 
daily  two  hundred  tons  of  the  various  kinds  of  rolled  iron,  fxom  which 
chain  cables,  anchors,  boilers,  wrought  iron  shafts,  cranks,  &c.,  are  . 
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made.  There  are  also  twenty  iron  foundries  and  fourteen  engine  sho]^ 
in  operation,  three  of  which  have  been  and  are  yet  Ihgaged  in  building 
iron  steam  ships  for  our  €k>vemment.  One  of  these  steam  ships  is 
now  being  constructed. 

The  "  Fort  Pitt  Works,"  which  consist  <rf  a  foundry,  boring  miU, 
engine  shop,  and  an  iron  ship-yard,  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  West, 
and  wilt  fkyorably  compare  with  any  in  the  United  States.  This  esta- 
blishment is  at  present  engaged  in  casting  one  heavy  sixly-four  pounder 
cannon  every  day,  and  boring  eight  at  the  satne  time ;  besides  manufac- 
turiag  other  ordnance,  heavy  iron-work,  and  machinery,  among  whidi 
may  be  mentioned  two  iron  steamers,  lately  completed  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  heavy  sea-coast  guns  which  are  now  making  at  these  works' 
for  the  various  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Lake  coasts,  are  to 
be  mounted,  and  to  be  supplied  with  carriages  at  the  Alleghany  arsenal, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.  It  has  been  ascertained  from  a  comparison 
of  proposals  from  various  sections  of  the  Union,  thiU  suitable  oak  tinii> 
ber,  with  other  materkk,  and  labor,  for  mounting  cadbon,  can  be  fur- . 
nished  more  cheaply  at  Pittsburgh  than  in  any  other  section  of  die 
Union. 

There  are  also  in  Pittsburgh  a  number  of  Ihctories  fbr  making 
wrought  iron  shafls  and  cranks  of  the  largest  dimensions,  anvils,  vices, 
anchors  and  chain  cables,  as  well  as  steel  &ctories,  file  ketones,  brass 
foundries  and  coppersmith  shops.  There  are  also  extensive  rope-walks. 
So  early  as  the  last  war  most  of  the  rigging  of  Perry's  fieet  was  sup- 
plied from  one  of  the  most  extentnve  of  these  establishments,  and  the 
same  works  have  lately  furnished  the  large  iron  frigate  above  alluded 
to  with  her  entire  rigging  complete,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  some  of  the  cannon  which  aided  Perry  in 
gaining  his  glorious  victory  on  the  Lake,  were  cast  at  Pittsburgh. 

An  extensive  powder  mill  is  likewise  in  operation  at  this  place,  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  3600  pounds  of  gunpowder  daily;  and  it  is  stated 
likewise  diat  cavalry  aAd  in6ntry  accoutrements  havebe^i  made  better 
and  cheaper  at  Pitt^urgh  than  in  any  other  place  of  the  United  Stateai 

The  situation  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  place  of  supply  in  a  miliary  and  naval 
point  of  view,  is  very  important.  Being  situated  m  the  midst  of  that 
immense  bed  of  bituminous  toal  and  iron  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  AUeg^iany,  this 
city  is  supplied  with  every  article  necessary  for  army  and  navy  opera- 
tions. The  internal  improvemMits  executed  of  late  3rear8,  terminating 
at  Pittsburgh,  together  with  the  natural  channels  of  commurfcaticm, 
afford  a  cheap  and  ready  transportation  for  the  various  articles  of  maira* 
foctura  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  to  the  lakes  and  to  the  Gkilf  of  Mexico^  at 
almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.     The  iron  steamships  built  at  Pittsburgh 
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ivt  tht  lakes,  wtifre  transported  thither  by  water  cpmmunication.  Added 
to  these  advantages,  Pittsburgh  being  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  valley,  has 
access  tc^-  a  rich  agricuhural  country ;  this,  with  abandance  of  fuel, 
makes  subsistence  in  this  city  cheap  and  good. 

The  productive  indaitry  of  Cincinnati  is  employed  in  omnu&Gturing 
articles  requiring  manual  labor,  more  than  those  made  by  machinery. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  graatly  from  Pittsburgh.  The  manufiictures  in 
woodi  iron  and  other  metals,  leather,  cotton,  wool,  linen  and  hemp,  etc., 
of  Cincinnati,  amounted  in  the  year  1841,  to  nearly  $17,500,000  and 
employed  10,647  hands.  Of  these  manufactures  there  were  five  steam- 
boat yards  producing  $592,500  per  annum,  and  employing  306  hands; 
thirteen  foundries  and  engine  shops,  employing  563  hands ;  and  pro*^ 
ducing  $668,657 ;  four  machinists  employing  42  hands,  and  producing 
$77,000;  two  rolling  mills  employing  148  hands,  and  producing 
$394,000 ;  five  sheet  iron  works  employing  33  hands,  and  producing 
$58,000 ;  eight  bi^^s  foundries  employing  62  hands,  and  producing 
$81,000;  thiity-two  copper,  brass,  sheet  iron,  and  tin-plate  shops  em- 
ploy ii^  208  hands,  and  producing  $311,300;  in  the  manufactures  of 
leather,  making  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  and  the  material  itself,  there  were 
988  hands  employed,  producing  $1,768,000 ;  the  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  linen  and  hemp-— consisting  of  awning  and  sail  making,  coach 
lace,  fringe  and  military  equipments,  cotton-yarn  factories,  oil  cloth 
factories,  cordage  and*  rope  factories,  etc.— employed  352  hands,  and 
produced  $4 11,1 9a 

Besides  these,  there  are  manufactories  of  white  lead,  oil  for  machi- 
nery, etc.,  paper,  fiour,  clothing,  (the  clothing  stores  akme  employ  813 
hands,  and  produce  $1,223,800  per  annuip,)  hats,  soap,  candles,  pow- 
der, etc.,  etc. 

From  the  above  statement  we  are  struck  with  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  productive  industry  of  Cincinnati  has  arrived.  Many  other 
articles  might  have  been  added  to  it,  but  we  have  only  selected  those 
which  are  most  required  for  military  and  naval  forces. 

The  manufactures  of  Cincinnati  are  noted  throughout  the  West  for 
their  sujteriority  of  workmanship,  and  their  excellence  of  material ; 
hence  they  command  better  prices  than  those  from  the  East  This  city 
k  also  famed  for  its  steamboat  building;  some  of  the  finest  and 
largest  boats  on  the  western  waters  have  been  constructed  there.  In 
1840  there  were  thirty-three  steamboats  of  5631  tons  built,  at  a  cost  of 
$592,000. 

A  great  many,  and  it  is  believed  a  large  part  of  the  boats  plying  on  the 
western  waters  are  bnilt  at  Louisville  and  New  Albany.  Louisville 
has  seveml  large  foundries  and  steam  engine  factories,  pouring  mills, 
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tanneries,  rope  factories,  etc.,  etc.    The  total  capital  employed  in  manu» 
&ctures  is  $713,675. 

New  Albany  has  §lso  a  large  iron  foundry  and  steam  engine  factory, 
rope  factory,  and  several  extensive  ship  yards,  at  which  not  only  steam- 
boats are  built,  but  sloops,  schooners,  etc.,  for  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis  has  of  late  years  been  making  some  progress  in  mano&c- 
tores:  heretofore  its  population  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  commerce 
and  its  dependent  trades.  In  1840  the  capital  employed  in  its  meuuifac- 
tares  was  $674,520. 

Not  to  be  too  prolix,  however,  we  submit  the  following  statement  of 
some  of  the  articles  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Soutli  and 
West  for  the  year  1840:— 
226  furnaces  produced  103,371  tons  of  cast  iron. 
197  forges  produced  30,369  tons  of  bar  iron. 
80,078,452  lbs.  of  lead  were  extracted. 
Gold  produced,  amounted  to  $530,405. 
The  manu^Lctures  in  hats  and  caps  amounted  to  $1,443,474. 
6778  manufactories  of  leather  produced  $5,920,545. 
8288  persons  employed  in  machinery  produced  $2,641,986. 
850  persons  employed  in  hardware  and  cutlery  produced  $682,760. 
165  rope  walks  produced  $1,518,500. 

802  fulling  mills  and  310  woollen  manufactories  produced  $1,098,872. 
217  cotton  manu&ctories  produced  $2,519,373. 
630  persons  made  18,280  small  arms. 
15  powder  mills  made  512,900  lbs.  of  powder. 

Since  1840,  all  these  manufkctories,  especially  those  of  iron,  cotton, 
powder  and  machinery  have  greatly  increased. 

In  the  material  for  manning  an  army  or  a  navy,  or  in  other  words  the 
requisite  physical  force,  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  from  past  expe- 
rience, from  our  institutions,  and  from  the  intelligent,  enterprising  and 
energetic  character  of  our  population.  Not  only  could  a  sufficient 
force  be  obtained,  but  that  force  has  already  proved  itself  to  be  of  a 
superior  character*  Our  laws  and  habits  t^  to  make  almost  every 
individual  a  disciplined  and  an  eflective  soldier.  A  large  number,  and 
indeed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  and  West  are  trained  from 
their  earliest  youth  to  the  use  of  arms.  Their  pursuits  and  mode  of 
life  render  them  skillful  in  manly  exercises  and  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue.  These  qualities,  joined  to  the  consciousness  of  being  fVeemeo, 
and  to  their  proverbial  love  of  country,  create  a  spirit  within  them, 
which  once  aroused,  never  could  be  conquei^ed.  Whilst  the  militia  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  official  returns  made  on  the  2l8t  of 
November,  1841,  amounted  to  1,587,722,  the  South  and  Westfumiahed 
841.928. 
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The  commerce  on  our  rivers  and  lakes  has  likewise  furnishe 
marine  which  could  be  effectively  applied  in  manning  a  steam  fleet. 
is  estimded  that  the  number  of  men  thus  employed  does  not  fall  si 
of  40,000;  these,  by  an  addition  of  a  proper  number  of  sailors,  i 
ordinary  sailors,  marines  and  marine  artillery-men,  would  man  a  ste 
fleet  equal  to  any  emergency  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

The  steam  engines  of  the  boats  plying  on  the  waters  of  the  Mis 
fiippi  valley,  are  now  principally  managed  by  men  who  are  regula 
brought  up  in  the  steam  engine  ihctories  of  the  West  Their  cou 
of  education  makes  tfairn  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice 
constructing  steam  engines,  and  as  a  consequence,  skillful  in  their  m 
agement  They  would  aflbrd  an  excellent  corps  of  practical  ste 
engineers.  Their  number  may  be  safely  put  down  at  not  less  it 
seven  hundred. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  Government  has  been  partial  in  maki 
appropriations  for  the  defences  of  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  more,  i 
presumed,  from  the  fact  that  heretofore  greater  interests  have  b< 
exposed  at  the  North,  and  consequently,  there  have  been  grea 
demands  for  protection.  But  the  last  fifteen  years  have  greatly  alte: 
the  position  of  things;  and  with  this  change,  a  diff*erent  action 
Groyemment  in  regard  to  appropriations  for  military  and  ndval  purpos 
improvements,  &c.,  is  imperatively  demanded. 

The  works  composing  the  system  of  military  defences  of  the  Gull 
Mexico,  from  the  Sabine  to  Pensacola,  adopted  by  the  Governme 
although  nearly  complete,  are  nevertheless  not  in  a  condition  suital 
for  effective  service.  Fort  Livingston,  at  the  mouth  of  Barataria  h 
on  Grand  Terre  island,  defends  completely  the  approach  by  the  bay 
Barataria  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  strong  work,  and  will  be  finished 
a  year.  No  other  work  is  necessary  to  defend  this  part  of  the  coast 
Louisiana,  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Balize.  The  entrances  to  the  sm 
rivers  are  well  protected  by  shoals,  quicksands,  and  the  intricacy  of  t 
navigation  of  the  rivers  themselves.  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Phil 
situate  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  are  in  t 
course  dl  improvement  and  repairs,  and  afford  at  this  time  a  very  stro! 
defence.  In  time  of  war,  a  system  of  rafts  is  projected,  to  be  plac 
between  the  two  forts,  by  which  it  is  believed  the  most  powerful  siei 
vessels  can  to  arrested  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  twelve  inch  guns 
the  forts.  These  two  forts  defend  the  Mississippi  river  appioach 
New  Orleans.  The  lake  approaches  to  New  Orleans  are  through  t 
shallow  lakas  of  Borgne'and  Pontchartrain  to  the  bayous  Dupre  a 
Bien venue,  and  the  passes  Chef  Menteur  and  Rigolet  All  these  pass 
have  been  occupied  by  works  aad  the  approaches  guarded  At  bay 
Dapr6  a  strong  tower  and  heavy  battery  have  been  constructed. 
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bayou  Bienvenue  a  heavy  battery  and  barracks  are  established.  At  the 
pass  Chef  Menteur  a  strong  work  is  in  complete  order,  and  another  of 
the  same  size  and  importance  is  established  at  the  pass  Rigolet,  so  that 
every  approach  to  New  Orleans  is  completely  guarded,  and  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done  but  to  fill  these  works  with  all  the  munitions 
of  war,  and  with  sufficient  garrisons,  to  put  them  in  a  perfect  state  of 
defence  in  time  of  war. 

Port  Morgan,  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  bay,  is  an  exceedingly  well  built 
and  very  strong  and  an  efficient  work.  It  is  undergoing  some  repairs 
and  improvements,  which  will  place  it  among  .the  strongest  and  most 
efiicient  works  of  the  country.  This  work  is  not,  however,  deemed 
sufiicient  to  guard  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay,  and  another  work  has 
been  recommended  to  be  built  on  the  middle  ground  between  Dauphin 
island  and  Mobile  Point,  which  it  is  believed  will  effectually  answer  the 
purpose.  Fort  Morgan  is,  like  the  others,  unprovided  with  cannon  and 
munitions. 

The  harbor  of  Pensacola  is  the  only  harbor  in  the  United  States 
where  the  system  for  its  defence  by  sea  and  by  land  is  complete,  or 
nearly  so,  (as  a  small  redoubt  is  under  operation  requiring  a  year  to 
complete  it.)  Forts  Pickens,  McKee  and  Barancas  eflfectually  guard 
the  channel  aJ)proach,  and  the  latter  work  has  a  strong  command  over 
the  land  approach  in  the  rear  of  the  Navy  Yajd,  and  in  connection 
•  with  a  redoubt  now  building,  will  present  a  " coup  de  main"  against 
the  Navy  Yard  from  that  quarter.  This  harbor  has  been  made  very- 
strong,  with  the  view  to  the  complete  protection  of  the  Navy  Yard 
located  there.  Although  very  efficient  military  works  of  defence  have 
been  constructed  at  Pensacola,  yet  a  great  neglect  has  been  manifested 
in  the  naval  fixtures  for  such  an  important  station,  the  only  one  in  the 
Gulf  The  works  were  never  designed  to  protect  a  naked  harbor  only, 
but  to  defend  a  grand  naval  arsenal.  But  it  so  h'appens  that  this  naval 
arsenal  does  not  exist,  except  in  an  incomplete  and  an  inefficient  manner. 

It  is  evident  from  this  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the  military- 
defences  of  the  Gulf,  that  only  the  approaches  to  cities  are  fortified, 
leaving  the  main  channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  most  " 
important  harbors  on  the  Florida  reef  totally  unprotected,  offering  and 
inviting,  as  it  were,  the  strongest  and  safest  positions  to  an  enemy  from 
which  it  might  issue  and  paralize  our  movements. 

The  first  and  most  important  work  for  the  protection  of  the  South 
and  West  to  be  executed  is  the  immediate  fortification  of  Key  West, 
the  Tortugas,  and  the  Florida  reef  The  irffportance  of  having  these 
great  stratagetic  points  fortified  has  been  demonstrated  by  scientific* 
gentlemen  conversant  with  these  subjects.  So  early  as  1822  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  wa« 
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turned  towards  these  points.  In  that  year  Lieutenant  Tultle,  of  the 
Engineers,  examined  Key  West,  and  made  a  report  on  its  capacities  for 
defence.  Commodore  Rodgers,  in  1829,  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Nav}'.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  has 
fie()Qently  advocated  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  same  places,  upon 
the  ground  "  that  it  would  afford  a  point  of  refuge  to  our  navy  and 
commerce  at  the  very  point  where  it  would  be  most  necessary  and  use- 
ful." General  Jesup  says  "  Key  West,  and  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and 
Key  Biscayne  are  the  great  stratagetic  points  on  our  southern  frontier, 
and  they  should  be  fortified."  Captain  Bernard,  United  States  Engineer, 
describes  the  unrivalled  qualities  of  the  Tortugas  as  a  harbor  almost 
impracticable  of  blockade.  Major  William  H.  Chase,  United  States 
Engineer,  in  an  admirable  memSir  on  the  defence  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  stratagetic  principles  governing  the  national  defences,  pub- 
lished in  the  Pensacola  GazettC  of  the  29th  March,  1845,  eays  "At 
Tortugas  nature  has  performed  more  than  half  the  work  by  establish- 
ing firm  coral  foundations  almost  in  the  exact  positions  that  the  art  of 
the  engineer  would  have  selected,  suitable  works  erected  at  these  posi- 
tions will  render  that  portion  of  the  Tortugas  impregnable  to  assault, 
and  nearly  impracticable  of  blockade — ^"  and  he  again  says  **  If  the 
United  States  do  not  occupy  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  an  enemy 
will — the  enemy  is  appposed  English  as  the  present  dominant  naval 
power.  In  many  respects  those  positions  would  be  more  available  to  • 
them  than  the  Havana,  because  of  the  facility  of  defence,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Tortugas,  impracticability  of  seige.  The  enemy  would  very  soon, 
with  the  materials  of  the  islands,  of  which  he  could  make  lime,  construct 
such  works  as  would  protect  his  naval  forces  and  operations  during 
war,  and  perhaps  making  them  impregnable  like  Gibraltar,  refuse  at 
its  conclusion  to  re-deliver.  At  all  events  he  would  be  able  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  peace  from  the  fortress  of  the  Tortugas." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  strong  representations — -notwithstanding 
the  necessity  of  occupying  these- points  for  the  defence  of  the  Gulf  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated — and  notwithstanding  Congress  two  years 
ago  fully  approved  of  the  measure,  and  authorised  and  made  appropria- 
tions for  the  defence  of  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas,  still  little  or  no- 
thing as  yet  has  been  done.  This  delay  under  these  circumstances, 
and  when,  too,  the  attention  of  all  nations  has  been  attracted  to  these 
important  points,  is  alike  unwise,  impolitic,  and  ruinous.  The  works 
once  commenced  should  he  finished  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  consis- 
tent with  stabiliti/  of  construction,  for  obvious  reasons.  In  an  unfinish- 
ed state  they  would  easily  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  superior  naval  power 
in  a  war  suddenly  declared.  Our  present  relations  with  England  render 
such  an  event  by  no  means  improbable.  Besidet,  the  position  of  the 
irfand  of  Cuba,  with  its  present  unsettled  state,  and  the  possibilitiai  of  a 
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revolution,  or  of  allerapts  which  might  be  made  to  cede  it  to  England, 
admonishes  ue  that  these  great  stratagetic  points  should  be  immediately 
occupied  by  suitable  works.  These  points  rendered  impregnable,  and 
supplied  with  ample  storey,  munitions  of  war,  magazines,  &c.  &c.,  we 
have  safe  retreats  for  our  vessels  of  war  and  of  commerce,  and  have  a 
complete  command  over  the  Gulf. 

In  addition  to  these  fortifications,  the  harbor  of  Bahia  Hondo  should 
be  protected,  it  being  the  only  harbor  from  Key  West  to  Cape  Florida, 
within  the  reef  in  which  vessels  can  find  safe  anchorage. 

Tampa  Bay  affords  a  convenient  harbor  for  steam  vessels,  and  would, 
if  properly  fortified,  be  of  great  service  in  the  .system  of  defences. 

Ship  Island,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Mississippi,  affords  a  good  har- 
bor for  large  vessels,  and  should  be  properly  fortified. 

The  occupation  and  fortification  of  all  these  points  have  been  strongly 
reconmiended  by  officers  of  the  Engineer  department  They  have  esti- 
mated  the  cost  of  the  necessary  works  at 

Key  Westf. 81,500,000 

Tortugas, 1,500,000 

Bahia  Hondo, 200,000 

Tampa  Bay. ^ 200,000 

Ship  Island, - 100,000 

In  all $3,500,000 

Prom  this  estimate  it  appears  that  the  amount  required  for  fortifying 
Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  is  only  3,000,000  dollars,  an  insignificant 
sum  truly  in  comparison  with  the  interests  at  stake,  not  more  thafn  one- 
sixth  of  the  annual  exports  of  the  comparatively  small  town  of  Mobile, 
and  one-twentieth  of  the  annual  exports  of  New  Orleans,  all  of 
which  are  obliged  to  pass  by  these  important  places  before  they  enter 
upon  the  high-road  to  their  different  destinations.  Yet  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  Congress  made  appropriations,  and  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done. 

In  reference  to  the  military  defences  of  the  Gulf,  it  has  beea  shown 
that  Grovernment  has  done  much  towards  their  completion,  and  that  it 
would  require  but  little  more  attention  to  place  it  in  a  perfect  state  of 
defence.  As  regards,  however,  the  requisite  naval  means,  it  is  a  morti- 
fying reflection,  that  a  shameful  neglect  has  been  evinced ;  and  south  of 
Norfolk,  there  is  only  one  naval  station,  the  one  at  Pensacola.  We 
have  before  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  this  place  could  only  be  called  a 
naval  station,  although  it  has  been  fortified  at  a  great  expense,  with  the 
view  of  protecting  a  navy  yard  which  does  not  exist. 

Had  Pensacola  been  provided  with  a  dry  dock,  or  any  other  desc'rip- 
tioii  o#  dock  by  which  vessels  migkt  be  f  epaired,  the  shamefoi  spectacle 
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of  a  fint  class  frigate  being  placed  hors  du  combat  at  a  critical  moment, 
when  her  services  were  daily  expected  to  be  required  before  Vera  Cruz, 
would  not  have  been  witnessed  last  summer.  No  better  argument  than 
this  for  the  imtnediate  construction  of  a  dry  dock  at  Pensacola,  can  be 
required.  At  Pensacola,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
South,  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  and  is  already 
fortified. 

The  Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola  should  also  be  provided  with  store- 
houses and  magazines  capable  of  holding  large  supplies  of  provisions, 
naval  munitions,  &c.  In  fact,  it  should  have  every  appliance  necessary 
for  a  naval  arsenal  worthy  of  a  great  maritime  nation  and  of  its  important 
position.  Here  should  be  collected  not  only  the  materials  necessary  for 
repairing  vessels  and  for  replacing  things  which  may  be  worn  out  and 
unfit  for  use,  but  all  the. materials,  timber,  machinery,  cordage,  sails, 
etc,  necessary  for  constructing  and  equipping  vessels.  There  is  no  place 
where  a  great  portion  of  these  articles  could  be*more  easily  collected. 
It  has  access  to  the  finest  timbered  country  for  naval  purposes  In  the 
United  States,  to  a  good  market  for  supplies  and  provisions,  and  its 
health,  taken  on  an  average  throughout  the  year,  will  favorably  compare 
with  any  place  in  the  country. 

Docks  of  some  description  should  also  be  established  at  Key  West 
and  the  Tortugas,  with  store-houses,  etc.,  for  a  large  supply  of  provi- 
sions, munitions  of  war,  etc.  The  dangerous  navigation  around  the 
coast  of  Florida  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  loudly  calls  for  additional 
means  of  protection  to  our  mercantile  marine,  such  as  light-hoijpes, 
lights,  buoys,  etc.,  at  the  different  points  required.  This  department 
should  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  competent  persons,  and 
a  record  should  be  kept  and  published  of  the  additions  and  changes 
which  continually  teike  place  in  the  position  of  the  maritime  lights  and 
channels. 

The  improvements  efiected  of  late  years  in  communication  between 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  our  consequent  frequent  interchange  of 
intelligence  and  products,  have  increased  our  mutual  dependency,  and 
augmented  the  chances  of  injurious  efiects  from  disturbances  in  the  old 
world.  Now  more  than  ever  this  country  is  obliged  to  adopt  similar 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  its  interests.  The  great  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  England  and  France,  have  been  making  prodigious 
efforts  to  preserve  their  commerce  by  tha increase  of  their  steam  navies; 
and  we  are  compelled  likewise  to  follow  their  example,  if  it  be  desired 
to  meet  them  on  an  equal  footing ;  for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
application  of  steam  has  created  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  naval  warikre ; 
and  that  power  which  has  the  greatest  foice  of  this  kind,  ceteris  paribus^ 
would  certainly  come  off  victor  in  a  contest. 
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It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  congratulatioo,  that  Governin«it  has  fdiown 
itself  aware  of  the  importance  of  steam  vessels  by  appropriations  made 
to  establish  at  Memphis  a  navy  yard,  principally  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  this  description. 

Judging  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  active  measures  for  the  construc- 
tion of  steam  vessels  will  have  to  be  taken.  Should  such  be  the  case,  the 
emergency  will  be  met  in  a  proper  manner;  and  we  have  already 
shown  that  there  are  several  places  in  the  West  possessing  every  conve- 
nience, labor,  skill  and  material,  for  constructing  and  equipping  steam 
vessels  of  any  required  strength  and  size.  There  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt,  that  if  the  energies  were  taxed,  and  an  extraordinary  demand 
made,  from  one  to  two  steam  frigates  might  be  finished  every  sixty 
days,  in  full  fighting  order,  at  each  one  of  these  different  places. 

In  addition  to  the  military  and  naval  means  which  have  been  described, 
a  fleet  of  steam  vessels,  commanded  by  naval  officers  and  properly 
armed  with  bomb  cannon,  is  required  both  for  the  defence  of  the  impor- 
tant cities,  navaj  depots  and  salient  points  of  the  Gulf,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  commerce.  Even  in  periods  of  profound  peace,  such 
descriptions  of  vessels  would  be  eminently  useful  in  forwarding  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  by  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  pas- 
sengers, &fC.,  and  by  their  presence  in  the  waters  frequented  by  our 
commerce. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  line  of  armed  steamers  between  Pensa- 
cola  and  Chagres  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  service  in  a  commercial 
poigt  of  view,  and  would  afford  considerable  protection  to  our  interests 
■  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  sea.  The  steamers  would 
'  pass  by  the  Tortugas  and  Cape  Antonio  into  the  Carribean  s^,  and 
thence  into  the  bay  of  Panama.  They  should  be  about  seven  hundred 
tons  burthen,  fitted  for  war  ptirposes,  and  commanded  by  "naval  officers. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  steamers  should  make  weekly  trips  between 
Pensacola  and  Chagres,  and  that  they  should  carryihe  mail,  and  under 
certain  regulations,  passengers. 

The  transit  could  be  made  as  follows  :^ — 
From  Chagres  to  Pensacola, 7  days. 

**      Pensacola  to  Washington, -    6 

"      Washington  to  New  York, -. 1 

"      New  York  to  Liverpool, .14    •* 

From  the  Pacific  to  England, w 28  days. 

Of  course  not  only  the  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Pacific  and  transpacific  countries,  but  of  all  Europe,  would  flow  into 
this  channel.  Steamers  are  already  running  on  the  Pacific  to  the  differ- 
ent South  American  ports.     Very  soon  steamers  woMld  be  established 
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wkh  India  aM  China,  and  thus  the  corroqpoodenco  and  travel  with  those 
extreme  countries  would  be  made  tributary  in  their  transit  to  the  United 
States. 

The  direct  adrantages  to  the  United  States  from  such  an  enterprise, 
would  be  these: — 

1.  A  direct  mail  communication  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Pacific  commerce. 

2.  A  school  of  steamery  in  naval  operations  for  our  officers  and  men. 

3.  An  armed  observation  of  war  steamers  of  the  important  line  from    - 
PMisacola  by  cape  Antonio  into  the  Carribean  sea,  thence  to  the  bay  of 
Panama. 

Other  lines  of  equal  importance  might  be  established.  The  mail  and 
passengers  would  pay  in  a  great  measure  for  the  expense  of  such  mail 
lines,  but  admitting  that  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  were  necessary,  it 
would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  activity  and  pro^rity  of  the 
commerce  of  the  waters  visited  by  the  steamers,  and  by  the  protection 
aflTorded  by  them  to  our  interests. 

'To  i^eilitate  the  operations  of  the  steamers  in  the  Gul£  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  coal  depots  at  places  thv  most  convenient,  and 
where  they  could  be  properly  protected.  For  instance,  at  Key  West 
and  the  Tortugas,  at  Tampa  bay,  at  fort  Morgan,  Mobile  Point,  at  Ship 
or  Gat  Island,  and  at  fort  St  Philip  or  Jackson,  on  the  Mi^isaippi  river, 
to  supply  the  steamers  coming  down  that  river.  These  depots  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  supplies  for  any  required  demand  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

The  present  facilities  for  transporting  troops,  provisions,  munitions  of 
war,  dbc,  to  the  flifferent  p6ints  on  the  Ghilf,  with  speed  and  safety,  are 
Iqr  no  means  great.  Most  of  the  suppHes  required  in  the  Gulf  must 
come  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orl^ns,  from  thence  they  have 
to  be  sent  either  through  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gul( 
where  they  are  expbsed  to  a  dangerous  navigation  and  to  the  chances  of 
being  cut  ofi*  before  they  arrive  at  their  places  of  destination,  or  they 
have  to  be  subjected  to  transhipments  on  the  Pontchartrain  railroad  and 
the  steamers  on  the  lakes — a  line  of  transportation  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  expensive  of  any  in  the  United  States. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  coal  beds  on  the  Warrior  river,  in  the  • 
State  of  Alabama,  have  been  worked,  and  are  found  to  yield  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  bituminous  coal.      These  beds  are  inexhaustible :  this 
feet  at  once  ansyrers  the  questio*  of  supplies  of  .coal. 

As  a  general  thing,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  opening  of  direct 
communications,  either  by  railways,  canals  or  tiver  improvements,  by 
which  troops  and  supplies  are  easily  and  rapidly  transported  to  given 
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points,  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  defences  of  the  cotitatry.     In 
this  view  the  following  suggestions  are  ventured : — 

1.  To  re-open  the  Iberville  river  and  bayou  Manchac,  from  the 
Blississippi  river  to  lake  Pontchartrain.  This  improvement  would 
enable  troops  and  supplies  of  provisions  to  be  brought  direct  to  di^rent 
points  on  the  Gulf. 

2.  To  construct  the  long  contemplated  canal  across  the  isAmus  of 
Florida,  and  between  the  St  Johns  and  the  Suwanee  rivers.  It  is  said 
that  this  canal  would  be  only  eighteen  miles  long. 

Such  improvements  would  connect  the  Mississippi  river  widi  dm 
Atlantic  ocean  by  a  safe  inside  navigation  within  the  chain  of  islands 
which  lie  along  the  coafiits  of  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  They 
would  save  in  distance  at  least  1300  miles  in  a  direct  commnnieation 
with  the  North,  and  would  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  through  the 
intricate  channels  of  the  Florida  Keys,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Florida.  Their  advantages  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  are  so 
apparent,  that  they  require  no  illustration. 

The  establishment  of  a  western  armory  is  also  an  object  of  great 
national  importance,  it  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
eastern  states  have  an  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  middle 
states  one  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  that  we  would  recommend  the 
establishmei^  of  a  national  armory  and  foundry  at  some  point  on  the 
western  waters.  The  superior  facilities  afforded  by  the  West  for 
obtaining  the  best  materials,  the  abundance  of  fhel  and.the  cheapness  of 
subsistence,  the  cheap  and  ready  transportation  to  various  portions  of 
the  Union  by  natural  conununfcations,  present  such  advantages,  that  k 
is  believed  arms  of  every  description  and  all  the  implements  of  war, 
could  be  manufactured  cheaper  in  the  West  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  Union. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  West  which  might  be  selected  as  a 
snitable  site  for  such  an  establishment  Such  a  place  should  have  the 
means  at  all  times  of  the  j^ear,  of  transporting  the  manofhctured  articles 
to  the  required  points,. for  use;  it  should  have  access  to  supplies  for 
materials  and  for  subsistence  j  it  should  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water  power,  health,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Harpeth  Shoals  on  the  Cumberland  river,  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  combine  all  these  advantages  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Situated  in  a  region  of  country  which  produces  more  com 
and  pork  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ibhabitants,  than  any  other, 
subsistence  is  cheap  and  of  an  excellent  qualky.  Below  this  point,  the 
Cumberland  river  to  itc  embouchure  into  the  Ohio,  is  navigable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  the  CM^o  has 
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taft  ft  w  obfltvtHitioDs,  and  could  at  litde  expense  be  made  nayigaUe  foar 
any  class  of  boats  at  all  tiroes. 

The  iron  furnaces  of  Wood,  Stacker  &  Co.,  and  those  of  Dickson 
county,  famish  a  quality  of  iron  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the 
United  States.  The  immediate  vicinity  affords  an  ample  supply  of 
white  oak,  walnut,  maple,  and  other  necessary  woods,  while  the  moun- 
tains higher  up  on  the  Cumberland  furnish  pine,  cherry,  etc.  Bitumi- 
noua.coal  of  excellent  quality  can  be  obtained  firom  the  mines  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Bell,  also  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  forests  yield  an  inexhaustible 
iqpply  of  charcoal.  The  climate  and  situation  of  the  country  are 
highly  favorable  to  health,  while  the  Cumberland  river  with  suitable 
works,  can  be  made  to  yield  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  power. 
The  advimtage  too  of  this  improvement  would  be,  while  the  works 
would  supply  water  power  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States,  they 
would  remov*  the  only  impediments  to  navigation  existing  from  the 
mouth  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  which  is  growing  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  West  A  railway  is  likewise  in  contemp- 
lation to  extend  firom  Nashville  to  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
railroad.  This  completed,  a  national  armory  and  foundry  established 
at  the  Harpeth  Shoals  would  have  access  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  South  and  North  Atlantic  coasts,  and  to  the 
western  frontier,  to  the  northera  lakes  and  eastern  states,  without  the 
danger  of  ever  being  reached  by  a  foreign  foe. 

At  the  mealing  of  the  Memphis  Convention  a  communication  from 
the  delegates  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  of  that  city,  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  upon.  The 
communication  alluded  to  embodies  some  facts  respecting  the  obstruc- 
tiras  which  exist  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  preventing  vessels 
from  reaehing  the  wharves  of  the  city.  As  the  question  is  one  which 
affects  interests  not  only  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  but  of  a  great  part  of  the 
slate  of  Alabama  fl^  of  those  portions  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
which  send  their  produce  to  this  market,  and  also  those  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  states  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  as  the  improve- 
ment is  indirectly  connected  with  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  subject  may  be  properly  introduced  here. 

The  bay  of  Mobile  is  the  outlet  to  one  of  the  most  prolific  cotton 
growiag  regions  of  the  Bouth.  At  presffit  an  annual  product  of  over 
500,000  bales  of  cotton  is  sent  through  this  bay  on  its  transit  to  Europe 
and  the  distant  domestic  ports.  The  value  of  this  product  may  be  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers  at  9 17,000,000;  yet,  owing  to  certain  obstruc- 
tions in  the  bay,  caused  by  the  deposits  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  it, 
the  ships,  oftai  numbering  as  many  as  two  hundred,  which  bear  this 
precious  freight  to  distant  markets,  are  obliged  to  be  at  anchor  twenty- 
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fire  miles  below  the  city.  The  consequence  is,  that  freight  is  (AHgoi 
to  be  carried  to  them  by  means  of  lighters,  and  the  expense  thus 
entailed  may  be  estimated  at  from  $150  to  $200,000.  This  large  smn 
ia  annually  lost  to  the  merchants  and  planters  of  South  Alabama. 

Gbvemment,  some  four  years  ago,  employed  dredge  boats  on  the 

bars  of  this  bay,  to  keep  the  cbannel  clear  for  small  vessels ;  since 

•     then  even  this  small  part  of  ks  duty  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  harbor 

lies  open  to  the  accumulations  and  deposits  which  must  necessarily 

gather  in  the  channel. 

The  citizens  of  Mobile  have  caused  examinations  to  be  made  as  to 
the  pmctieability  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels; 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  depth  of  from  15  to  16  feet  might  be  ob- 
tained, at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $800,000.  It  is  believed  the  work  is 
feasible ;  its  importance  is  certainly  beyond  question,  and  the  power  of 
the  government  to  perform  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  dsubted.  There 
'^  .  is  another  reason  for  the  improvement,  viz: — it  would  aflTord  a  harbor 
of  refuge  for  oar  commerce  safe  from  the  devastations  of  a  foreign  foe. 

It  is  doubted  whether  Fort  Morgan,  even  if  finished  and  effectually 
manned,  would  offer  a  complete  impediment  to  the  passage  of  a  fleet  of 
steam  vessels,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  the  entire  mercantile  ma- 
rine in  the  harbor  within.  If  the  channel  were  deepened  so  as  to  allow 
large  vessels  to  approach  the  city,  it  would  be  more  effectual  to  their 
preservation  in  time  of  war,  than  three  times  the  cost  of  the  works  spent 
in  defences  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  means  of  defence  of  the  South  and  West 
are  essentially  naval  in  their  character,  and  that  the  security  of  this 
country  and  its  power  to  repel  and  punish  intruders,  do  not  consist  in 
the  number  of  its  armed  ships  and  the  size  of  its  fleets  kept  constant}]- 
in  commission,  but  in  the  abundance  of  its  naval  resources  and  in  the 
ftcility  and  promptness  with  whichlheee  resources  can  be  put  into  action. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  maritime  strength  and  resources  of  the  South 
and  West  are  unequalled,  and  as  great  as  the  unparalleled  natural  powexs 
and  physical  abilities  of  these  favored  regions;  that  the  South  and  West 
furnish  in  abundance  all  the  materials,  implements  and  supplies  neces> 
sary  for  building,  equipping  and  subsisting  the  most  formidable  fleets 
propelled  both  by  steam  and  wind ;  that  the  river  commerce  affords 
many  thousand  skillful,  braie  and  hardy  men,  capable  of  managing 
vessels  of  every  description,  and  that  the  land  force  of  the  country  is 
immense,  and  of  the  best  character.  Such  then  being  the  facts,  policy 
dictates  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  develope  and  foster  these 
resources,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  be 
rendered  avaiUble  at  any  emergency.  All  the  requisite  naval  materials 
and  supplies,  most  of  which  are  of  a  character  which  can  be  preserved. 
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AouU  be  collected  and  deposited  at  difll^ent  places  along  the  Oolf  and  ' 
South  Atlantic  cities,  where  they  could  be  properly  protected,  and  may 
be  readily  put  in  use.  The  steam  navy  of  the  country  should  be  as 
fer^s  practicable,  derived  from  the  Mississippi  valley,  because  of  the 
great  facilities  afibrded,  and  for  the  reason  that  government  should  be 
just  and  impartial  in  bestowing  its  patronage.  Schools  for  instruction 
in  naval  construction  and  in  naval  steamery,  should  be  established  at 
Memphis  and  other  suitable  places  in  the  South  and  West.  Finally,  it 
is  recommended  that  government  should  protect  and  encourage  all  im- 
provements of  communication,  whether  by  railroads,  canals  or  rivew, 
by  which  troops  and  provisions  can  be  promptly  and  safely  transported 
from  the  great  producing  central  portions  of  the  South  and  West  tp  the 
dtfierent  exposed  points  on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.* 


Art.  v.— commerce  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

In  a  work  like  this,  appropriated  to  commercial  subjects,  and  to  the . 
development  of  Southern  and  Western  resources,  it  may  be  considered* 
out  of  place  to  introduce  an  article  on  the  arts  which  only  serve  to 
embellish  and  refine  public  taste ;  but,  as  the  graces  attend  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  so  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  adorn  the  triumphs  oi 
eommerce,  and  build  up  eternal  memorials  of  her  conquests.  They  in 
turn  are  rewarded  with  the  smiles  of  her  munificence,  and  inspired  with 
hig^r  emulation.  We  would  not  impute  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce 
an  influence  fatal  to  those  sublime  productions  of  genius,  which  have 
ever  been  the  attendants  on  wealth,  and  the  inseparable  companions  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  They  are  not  only  the  foster  children  of 
commerce,  but  her  handmaids ;  mimstering  to  her  pleasure,  and  direct- 
ing her  enterprise  to  the  noblest  objects. 

it  was  the  arts  that  first  elevated  Egypt  above  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  fame,  firm  a&her  time-enduring 

*  The  facts  embraced  in  the  above  article  were  intended  by  the  writer  to  be 
submitted  in  a  report  to  the  Memphis  Convention.  The  papers  of  that  Convention 
having  been  published,  Mr.  Troost,  at  our  particular  request,  furnished  bis  material 
\tk  the  form  of  an  article  for  oar  Journal.  We  publish  it  with  pleasure,  with  the 
hope  of  extending  its  circulation  and  usefulness.  Informatioa  of  the  kind  is  always 
desirable,  and  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  work  like  ours.  The  writer  requested 
us  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  John  Harper,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
information  in  relation  to  that  place ;  and  to  Major  W.  H.  Chase,  United  States 
Engineer,  for  other  valuable  suggestions.  Mr.  Troost  deserves  well  of  the  South 
and  W#8t,  for  the  elaborate  information  he  has  collected  on  interests  of  so  great 
importance.  We  extend  our  pages  to  others  who  wilt  unite  in  the  good  work. — &». 
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.  p3rTattuds.  The  history  of  btr  kings  is  lost  in  Merogljrphic  lore,  Uit 
vast  treasures  of  her  commerce  have  found  other  channels  than  the 
Nile,  but  the  fragments  of  her  temples,  though  strewed  and  scattered, 
still  tell  of  her  ancient  splendor  and  high  attainments  in  art  Frooi 
thence  went  forth  the  spirit  of  refinement,  and  the  temples  of  Thebei 
and  Carnac,  with  their  sculptured  monuments  and  fVescoed  walls,  weie 
the  academies,  where  the  Oreek  and  Phceneciaii  merchant  first  studied 
those  arts,  that  robed  Tyre  in  purple,  and  raised  on  the  Athouaa  Acro- 
polis the  model  of  architectural  pedection. 

The  introduction  of  the  arts  into  Greece,  it  is  true,  is  obscured  in  tlM 
dim  distance  of  a  fabulous  age;  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  to 
Dasdfilus  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  wings,  or  sails  to  ships,  by  whidh 
commerce  was  extended — and  he  was  also  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  and 
the  author  of  the  Cretan  labfrinth,  which  he  copied  from  one  in  Eg3rpt 
Thus,  we  find  the  aits  and  trade  freighted  in  the  same  ship,  and  wafted 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  from  the  Nile  to  Attica;  where,  firom  the  first 
Fttde  statue  in  wood  by  Endoous,  the  disciple  of  DsBdalus,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  sculpture  under  Phidius,  during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years, 
the  arts  struggled  slowly  to  their  maturity.  Human  genius  developed 
at  last  its  highest  energies,  and  left  to  all  succeeding  ages  an  inimitable 
excellence,  after  which  they  aspire  in  vain. 

We  should  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  distinguished  geniuses  of  this 
era— 4he  golden  age  of  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts ;  but  our  object  is 
not  a  history  of  sculpture  and  painting,  but  their  close  association  with 
commerce,  and  their  mutual  support  and  dependence  upon  each  other. 
This,  at  a  period  so  remote,  can  only  be  done  by  analogy  and  inference ; 
by  comparing  the  state  of  arts  in  those  countries  that  carried  on  an 
active  foreign  trade,  with  others  of  a  less  liberal  policy,  though  in  other 
respects  possessing  equal  advantages.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  the  history  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  capitak  of  two  freQ 
states,  situated  in  the  same  clinMte,  and  with  similar  institutions.  So 
maritime  was  Athens  in  her  pursuits,  that  Neptune  is  said  to  have  con- 
tended with  Minerva  for  the  naming  of  the  city;  whilst  Sparta,  in  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  depreciating  the  value  of  money,  adopted  a  policy 
inimical  to  all  foreign  trade.  The  Spartans,  excluded  from  all  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  reared  no  monuments  of  taste,  and  left  no 
name  of  high  creative  genius  on  the  historic  page.  How  otherwia^ 
with  the  Athenians.  When  Neptune  and  Minerva  disputed  for  the 
honor  of  giving  the  city  a  name,  the  gods  decided  that  whichever 
bestowed  upon  the  citizens  the  most  useful  gift,  should  name  it.  Nep- 
tune bestowed  a  horse  and  Minerva  an  olive  tree :  the  latter  being 
considered  the  most  valuable,  the  city  was  called  Athens,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  goddess.    She  was  also  called  Partbenos,  on  account  of 
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ker  virginity,  and  the  temple  they  erected  for  her  worship  was  called  * 
the  Parthenon.  In  this  temple,  the  perfection  of  architectural  design^ 
stood  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Phidius,  who  also  furnished 
the  onkunents  of  its  frieze,  extending  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
round  the  temple,  and  representing  the  procession  of  the  Grecian  states 
in  chariots  and  on  horseback,  leading  victims  to  sacrifice.  These  were 
carried  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  are  now  known  as  the  Elgin 
marbles. 

**  Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushisg  Europe's  ears : 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land.'' 

Ceil.  Haiu»  II,  13. 

Thus  the  city  whose  commerce  was  only  exceeded  by  her  agriculture, 
rearod  those  monuments  of  art  wUch  hav*  delighted  and  instructed  all 
ages,  and  still  remain  as  beacon  lights  from  the  Acropolis,  to  guide  the 
architect ;  and  a  lamp  to  the  sculptor's  studies  in  the  British  Museum. 

To  the  cotemporaries  and  scholars  of  Phidius,  of  the  same  era,  are 
we  indebted  for  those  unrivaled  works  of  statuary,  the  feme  of  which 
have  filled  the  world,  and  are  indeed  almost  the  only  statues  of  which 
copies  have  fomid  their  way  to  America — we  mean  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  Ae  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Laocoon.  The  sister  art  of  ^ 
painting  also  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  this  age,  and  the  names 
of  Apelles,  Protogones,  Aristides  and  others,  have  survived  their  worloC 
like  the  perfmne  which  flowers  leave  after  they  have  been  plucked  from 
their  stem. 

At  the  time  that  Athens  thus  patronised  the  arts,  tiie  entire  population 
of  Attica  was  estimated  at  only  500,000,  of  whom  400,000  were  slaves; 
and  yet,  so  cherished  were  the  arts,  that  it  is  said  of  Mummius,  the 
Roman  general,  when  he  conquered  Achaia,  that  he  brought  from 
Athens  three  thousand  statues,  the  satme  number  from  Rhodes,  and  as 
many  from  E^lphi. 

Commerce  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  advancing  in  civil- 
ization over  other  nations ;  and  this  was  the  result  of  their  insular  situ- 
ation, and  consequent  maritime  intercourae.  Commerce  in  the  Homeric 
age,  appeals  to  have  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  PhcBUecia,  of 
which  Sidon  was  the  great  emporium.  Navigation  had  been  practised 
long  brfore  Homer,  in  small  open  vessels,  nearly  such  as  are  still 
common  in  the  Mediterranean.  Bails  were  then  in  use,  but  the  art  of 
sailing  was  as  rude  that  th^  required  a  fair  wind ;  and  no  vessel  ever  « 
ventured  out  without  oars.  Under  commerce  so  limited,  no  wealth 
was  acquired  or  taste  diffused  for  the  embellishment  of  society,  and  we 
are  tharefore  not  surprised  to  find  in  the  Iliad  no  mention  made  of  tem- 
ples in  Ghceoce,  ezc€|pt  in  the  second  book,  which  is  evideittly  an  inter* 
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.  poktioD,  at  a  subsequent  peiiod.  Tie  arts  of  Greece  rose  with  its 
foreign  trade,  and  were  borne  on  the  wings  of  Dsecbilus  from  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia. 

The  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  introduced  the  arts  by  phmder  and 
rapine.  Their  motto,  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  was  fully 
acted  out ;  and  so  great  was  the  accumulation  of  statuary,  that  it  was 
said  **the  city  ccmtained  more  gods  than  men."  Her  artists  were 
Greek  captives  or  slaves,  who  never  rose  to  that  excellence  which 
fre^om  fosters  and  commerce  rewards.  The  servile  creatures  of 
imperial  masters,  they  toiled  in  the  drudgery  of  modeling  feces  they 
abhorred;  unhonored  in  their  profession,  and  unrewarded  by  the  smiles 
of  approbation.  Thus  their  names  have  perished  fcom  history,  wod 
their  only  memorials  are  the  statues  of  their  tyrants,  whose  images  we 
execrate  more  than  admira  Neither  painting  or  statuary  encifcled 
with  their  civic  wreaths  the  brow  of  imperial  Rome.  Her  wealth  was 
not  gained  by  conmierce,  but  by  blood ;  and  her  arts  were  the  spoils  of 
nations.  Even  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  her  provincial  towns,  have 
furnished  in  their  exhumation  no  specimens  of  native  genius,  and  out 
of  seven  hundred  paintings  that  have  been  brought  from  the  ^atomb- 
ment  of  two  thousand  years,  not  a  single  Roman  sul^ect  haa  be«n 
.  found,  to  illustrate  her  history  or  honor  the  Pantheon  of  her  worship. 

We  approach  now  an  age  over  which  the  genius  of  history  throws 
her  radiance  and  exhibits  in  beautiful  affiliation  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  the  fine  arts — cherished  in  the  lap  of  liberty  and  emulating 
each  other  in  rearing  up  an  imperishable  fame  for  the  free  cities  of 
Italy;  — Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Florence,  contended  for  the  wealth  of 
commerce  and  the  highest  prize  of  art;  their  merchant  princes  fek 
themselves  honored  by  the  sodety  of  Titian,  Da  Vinci,  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  Lorenzo  the  magnificent  Medici  raised  the  power 
of  his  family  not  less  by  the  patronage  of  art,  than  by  the  wealth  of 
commerce.  What  would  have  been  the  treasured  stores  of  Venice  or 
Florence,  had  there  been  no  architects  to  rear  her  marble  palaces,  no 
sculptors  to  enrich  them  with  statue^  or  painters  to  decorate  their  wallsf 
Their  wealth  would  have  perished  with  them,  and  Jell  as  traq&less  an 
evidence  of  their  existence,  as  the  Bedouin  Arab  leaves  when  he  strikes 
his  tent  upon  the  sandy  desert.  Commerce  ceases  or  finds  new  chan- 
nels, but  whenever  she  has  fostered  the  arts  that  embellish,  her  invest- 
ments pay  a  perennial  inteies^  and  secure  for  successive  ages,  a 
.  distinction  and  renown  as  enduring  as  her  monuments. 

Where  are  now  the  palaces  of  the  voluptuous  Romans  whose  feasts 
cost  an  outlay  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold?  Where  the  LucuUcrses, 
that  pandered  to  the  stomach,  and  knew  no  higher  appropYioiion  o( 
weakh  than  to  itallow  in  sensuaUty^     Not  a  stons  tells  where  they  lie 
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— ^while  the  tombe  cSthe  Medici,  under  the  gilded  roof  of  San  Lorenzo, 
with  Day  and  Night,  sculptured  by  the  great  Angelo,  in  his  "  Terrible 
Via,"  attract  all  eyes,  and  invite  all  nations  to  visit  Florence.  Florence 
and  Yeoice  are  no  longer  cities  of  commerce;  but  so  long  as  theit  arts 
endure,  they  will  continue  the  resort  of  the  intelligent,  the  pride  of 
Italy,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  sul}ject  of  the  revival  of  arts  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  is 
too  copious  for  an  article  like  this.  They  sprung  up  m  the  time  of  the 
republics,  and  attained  perfection  alter  dbree  centuries,  just  as  liberty 
was  ejcpiring  und^  the  feuds  that  raised  so  many  petty  princes  to  thrones. 

In  entering  upon  an  age  so  remarkable  for  great  men  in  every 
branch  of  the  arts,  we  naturally  inquire,  whence  arose  such  a  gilbxj 
of  genius,  and  why  they  endured  but  for  a  century,  to  be  followed  by  a 
long  and  starless  night,  ok  night  dimly  illumined  by  the  faint  rays  of 
aspiring  intelligence?  Why  Da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Coreggio,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Quido  and  the  Caraoci,  should  have  followed 
each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  race  so  very 
inferior  1  Where  do  we  find  the  secret  of  this  cotempojary  greatness, 
but  in  the  patronage  given  to  genius  ?  While  the  peacenil  pursuits  of  • 
commerce  occupied  the  cities  of  Italy,  their  surplus  wealth  went  to 
fefter  the  arts;  but  when  great  rkhes  accumulated  in  some  families, 
ambition  prompted  them  to  grasp  at  pow^;  anarchy  ensued,  and  the 
refining  pursuits  of  life  were  lost  in  the  bloody  strife  of  war.  The 
conquerors  did  not,  however,  lose  their  national  taste  by  the  acqukition 
of  thrones,  but  were  the  better  enabled  to  indulge  their  inclination,  and 
gather  round  themselves  those  bright  intellects  whose  presence  graced 
and  whose  laboijs  adorned  the  pageantry  of  their  power.  Thus,  while 
they  elevated  talent  to  more  than  a  level  with  titled  >greatne6s,  they 
excited  emulation  and  opened  a  field  for  the  development  of  the  most 
expansive  minds.  The  artist,  no  longer  limited  to  his  own  narrow 
resources  or  a  beggarly  patronage,  united  the  energies  of  his  unfettered 
genius,  and  wrought  for  immortality.  But  when  the  wars  that  deso< 
loted  Europe  lefl  to  princes  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of  liberal  arts, 
genius  languished  in  neglect,  and  ceased  its  bright  creaflons. 

If  space  admitted,  we  would  gladly  review  the  decadence  of  the  arts 
ifi  Italy,  Spain  and  Holland ;  with  the  decline  of  free  institutions  and 
tree  trade;  and  their  nascent  state  and  progress  inPninte  and  England 
during  the  last  half  century,  under^  a  more  liberlA  policy  and  an 
expanded  commerce.  Whether  the  protracted  wars  of  Europe  did 
more  fer  the  suppression  or  the  difiTusion  of  art,  may  b«  a  question 
diffieult  to  ipswer ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  spoliation  of  Italy  by 
Napoleon,4ind  the  collection  of  works  of  such  surprising  excellence 
inta  one  gallery — the  Louvre — did  more  for  the  nvfval  of  azts  in 
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France,  than  any  patronage  afforded  by  the  Emperor.  So  deep  ff  hold 
had  they  taken  on  the  public  feeling,  that  the  Bourkona  were  almost 
forced  into  the  allowance  of  a  pension  to  artigts.  Louis  Phillippe  has 
perhaps  strengthened  his  throne  more  by  the  magnificent  gallery  he  has 
collected  at  Versailles,  than  by  the  fortifications  with  which  he  has 
sitf  rounded  Paris.  From  the  same  cause — the  spoliation  of  Spain,  Hol- 
land and  Italy  by  the  officers  of  all  the  contending  armies — the  arts 
were  diffused  over  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden  and  England. 
'  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marshal  Soult,  and  others,  still  exhibit  in 
their  palaces  the  trophies  of  their  campaigns  in  those  countries;  and 
even  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  despoiled  countries  found  their  way 
to  America  through  the  hands  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  have  had  a 
beneficial  influence  on  our  own  taste. 

But  England  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  j^cesent  acknowledged  profi- 
ciency in  art,  to  the  patronage  of  her  higher  classes  and  to  her  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Whatever  the  noble  Earl  of  Stafford  and  Lord 
Grosvenor  may  have  done  for  the  promotion  of  art,  was  rivaled  in  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Angersteen  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  drew  their  resources 
from  commercial  enterprise. 

In  approaching  our  own  time|md  country,  we  pause,  lest  by  compa- 
rison we  may  do  injustice  to  worth,  and  wound  the  feelings  of  modest 
merit  We  are  not,  however,  without  names  high  in  the  profession, 
and  liberal  in  patronising  it 

"  Certainly  we  have  in  these  da3rs,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  mean  ideas 
about  painting-^mean  and  false  ideas!  It  has  become  an  object  of 
luxury  and  connoisseurship,  or  virtd:  unless  it  be  addressed  to  our 
personal  vanity,  or  to  the  puerile  taste  for  ornament,  s]pw,  furniture,— <- 
it  is  nothing.  The  noble  art  which  was  once  recognised  as  the  priestess 
of  nature,  as  a  great  moral  power  capable  of  acting  on  the  senses  and 
the  imagination  of  assembled  human  beings — ^as  sucli  applied  by  the 
lawgivers  of  Greece,  and  by  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church, — ^how 
is  it  now  vulgarised  in  its  object !  how  narrowed  in  its  application ! " 

We  notiee  these  remarks,  not  because  they  are  unqualifiedly  true,  but 
they  intimate  the  truth.  In  an  age  like  this,  when  mechanical  ingenuity 
is  launching  its  engines  against  the  winds  and  the  tide,  when  the  avenues 
to  fortune  are  as  wide  as  the  portals  of  our  liberty;  securing  to  every 
man,  not  only  the  f|uits  of  his  labor, -but  inviting  him  to  contend  for 
the  highest  honors  of  the  state:  it  is  iu)t  surprising  that  these  subjects 
and  pursuits  should  occupy  the  public  mind  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
literature  and  the  fins  arts.  We  do  not  therefore  complain,  that  '*  those 
arts  that  polish  Hfe"  are  neglpcted,  but  would  vindicate  thsm  from  the 
reproach  of  inutility;  of  ministering  only  to  the  grttifiHttisn  of  vanity 
or  the  pleasure  of  the  rich. 
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"  Life  must  alwa]^  languish  fki  the  hands  of  the  idle,"  says  Blair 
"  It  will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  active,  if  they 
have  not  some  employment,  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main 
pursuit.  How,  then,  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  inter- 
vals be  filled  up?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish  for 
objects  of  taste  and  for  the  study  of  the  arts,  has  always  at  hand  an 
innoc^t  and  irreproachable  amusement  for  his  leisure  hours,  to  ssve 
Jiim  frcmi  many  a  pernicious  passion. 

"  Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pg^nted  out  this  useful  purpose,  ^ 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  a{)plied,  by  interposing  them  in 
a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pure 
intellect."  "  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after  the  toils  of 
the  intellect  and  the  labors  of  abstract  study;  and  they  gradually  raise 
it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyment  of 
virtue. 

"A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane 
passions,  by  giving  them  frequent  exercise,  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
more  violent  and  fierce  emotions." 

" Ingenuaa  didicisse  fideliter  urtes 

E^mollet  mores,  nee  siiiit  csoe  feros.*' 

Horace. 

Those  polished  arts  have  humanised  mankind, 
Softened  the  rude,  and  calmed  the  boistrous  mind. 

Taste  is  defined  by  Blair  to  be  "  the  power  of  receiving  pleasure 
Aom  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art."  It  may  be  in  some  degree 
inherent  in  the  mind,  but  is  certainly  susceptible  of  high  cultivation, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  being  conversant  with  pictures  and 
fltataary,  and  studying  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  artists. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Tfli  faoilities  for  the  admission  of  this  kind  of  enterprioe  in  South  CioUn^ 
have  always  been  considered  very  great.  Nature  has  done  all  that  could  be  re« 
quired,  and  capitalists  in  numbers  snfficientlj  large^  are  not  wanting.  There  is 
a  spare  population  too,  which  might  very  well  be  employed  in  this  pursuit. 
Perhaps  no  step  would  contribute  more  to  the  prosperity  of  that  old  state  than 
this  very  one  of  introducing  UgiHmaie  home  manufactures.  We  say  this  without 
any  aeference  to  the  tariff  question.  South  Carolina  appears  to  have  lately  had 
her  attention  attracted  to  the  subject.  Meetings  have  been  called  in  Charleston, 
and  legislative  action  in  the  way  of  charters,  been  had.  The  state  will  be  in- 
debted to  Wm.  Gregg,  Esq.,  one  of  its  enterprising  citizens,  for  the  course  lie 
has  taken  in  bringing  t^  matter  before  the  pubHo  in  his  ^Essays,"  and  in  prac< 
tically  exemplifying  at  lus  own  Vaucluse  factory,  how  much  may  be  effected 
and  with  how  litHe  effort  We  would  indeed  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Gregg  if  he 
would  furnish  us  a  statement  of  the  present  manu&cturing  system  of  South 
Carolina,  and  his  views  ia  relation  to  its  future  extension.  Such  an  exhibit 
would  be  of  very  general  interest. 


SAVANNAH,  GA. 


Ws  glean  tiie  following,  in  relation  to  6iis  important  <^y,  from  the  p*peif 
fNiblished  in  coniMctioa  with  Secretary  Walker's  late  aiport* 

■xpoaTS  or  cottov,  1844-6. 

To  Foreign  Ports.                                        Coaitwtoo» 
Upland, 176,965  bags.  120,570 

Sea  Island^ 6,108     "     1,901 


Total,. 304,544  bales. 

BXPOETS  or  Rici,  1844-5. 

To  GrealBritain, * 1,175  casks^ 

To  Fiance,  etc ^ 728      " 

To  the  West  Indies,. 10,499      ** 

Coastwise, 15,830      *< 


* 


Total •* 28,232 

VALUE   or  EXERTS. 

296,535  bales  of  Upland  Cotton  at  |2I, f6,227,235 

8,009  bales  of  Sea  Iriand  Cotton  at  |70, 560,630 

28,232  casks  of  Rice  at|20, » 564,640 

Total, ; #7,352,505 
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*^  Wkh  thmo  facto  bftfore  them,**  -toys  a  Savaimah  paper  of  late  daia,  ^what 
wMl  Congress  do  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Savannah  ?  We  would  say 
what  they  ought  to  do,— establish  a  warehouse  system, — fortify  our  harbor  in 
sooh  a  way  as  to  defy  hostile  attacks,  and  withhold  not  mail  fkciliUes  firom  a 
city  whose  eominercial  prospefity  is  onward. 


ST.  LOUIS  STEAMERS. 


Statbmint  of  steamboato  built  at  St  Louis ;  of  boats  built  elsewhere  for  St. 
Louis ;  and  of  boats  purchased  and  brought  into  the  St.  Louis  trade  in  1845, 
ftirnished  by  Mr.  L  A.  Hedges,  Sorreyor  of  ifhe  port. 

BOATS   BUILT   AT   ST.   LOUIS. 

Names.  Tonnage.  Cost. , 

Gov.  Briggs, 91  #9,000 

Laclede,. 239  «0,000 

Missouri, 887  46,000 

Iowa,. 249  22,000 

Dial, 140  7,00a 

Helen, , 61  „ 8,000 

Prairie  Bird, 213  ^ 17,000 

LitUe  Dove,. t7  5,500 

Ocean  Wave, 205  , 17^000 

Convoy^ 750  39,009 

TotaL, 2912  tens #189,500 

BUILT  nuBiwHsafi,  roa  ar.  louib  owNsaa. 

Boreas  No.  2,  Pitteburgh, 222  #20,500 

Nebraska,              ditto^..« 149 15,500 

War  Eagle,  Cinopnati, 156  1 14,000 

Time.  ^ouisviUe,. 109 6,500 

Windsor,  ditto, 196  16^000 

Wiola,  EUzaketfatown,. 219  17,000 

Odd  Fellow.  Smithland, 98  7,500 

Pride  of  the  West,  Cincinnati,. 371  20,000 


Totalv .• 1520  tons #117,000 

rUECHAS^    POR  THE   ST.  LQUIB  TEADI. 

Falcon,  of  Beaver, 144  6,000 

Fortune,  of  Louisville,. „ 101  6,000 

Balloon,  of  New  Albany, .^ 154  6,000 

Radnor,  of  JefFersonville, 163  ^  6,000 

Cecilia,  of  Pittoburg, ..X...:..  112  ". 3,0i0 

North  Bend,  of  ditto, 120  4,000 

Archer,  of  ditto, 148  9,000 

Amulet,  of  Wheeling,. ^..  56  2,500 

CanMover. 998  , 42,500 
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Broaghtover, #98  ^ 42,500 

Tioga,  of  ditto...... 171  4,000 

Trihalaiy,  of  Pittsburgh^ 149  8,000 

Lehigh,  of  ditto, 188  « 4,fi00 

Cumborlaod  Valley,  of  Smithland, 168  „ 2,000 

Totals „ 1674  ^ ^1,000 

Total  addition  to  St.  Loois  tonnage, 6106  tons. 

ToUlcoft, 1367,600 


GEORGIA  RAILROADS. 


Thk  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Angusta  Constitutionalist,  gives  soino 
idea  of  the  rapid  enterprise  of  our  friends  of  Georgia.  We  had  hoped  to  fur- 
nish a  sioiilar  exhibit  of  the  Carolina  roads,  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
report  made  a  fbw  days  ago,  by  Colonel  Gadsden,  on  the  subject.  We  therefore 
postpone  it  for  our  next  issue. 

Central  railroad,  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  finished 192  miles. 

Georgia  railroad,  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  finished 170      ^ 

Western  &  Atlantic  railroad,  from  Atlanta  to  Dawsonville,  finished    80      ^ 

Total,  finished 442      « 

To  be  finished  in  six,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months : — 

Macon  and  Western  railroad,  from  Macon  to  Atlanta 101      ^ 

Western  and  Atlantic  railroad,  firom  Dawsonville  to  Cross  Plains.  • .     22      *^ 

Total  unfinished... 123      " 

Already  finished,  as  above ; 442      ^ 

Total  finished  and  unfinicAied •«....  665  miles. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Macon  and  Western  railroad  has  been  in  opera- 
tion several  years,  for  the  distance  of  59  miles,  and  is  now  undergoing  thorough 
repair  in  the  hands  of  a  new  and  strong  company. 

The  Macon  and  Western  railroad  is  virtually  an  extenidon  of  the  Central 
railroad.  Atlanta  is  the  common  point  at  which  the  Georgia  railroad,  and  the 
Macon  and  Western  railroad  terminate.  The  WMtem  and  Atlantic  railroad  is 
the  extension  of  both  to  the  westward,  and  when  it  reaches  Cross  Plains,  the 
works  of  internal  improvements  in  the  state  will  be  completed  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  state  ^f  Tennessee. 
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■J  •  ^-  i 

CENTRAL  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

C  X  FoisBEY,  £tq.,  Engineer,  has  inbRiitted  a  paper  (m  the  subject  of  a  railway 
extending  through  Louisiana  Westward  from  the  Mississippi.    Such  a  road  was  . 

projected  as  far  as  Alexandria,  La.,  in  1837,  and  a  charter  obtained,  but  the  mone-  i 

tary  depression  of  the  country  prevented  any  steps  being  taken  at  that  time.  The 
charter  has  now  expired.  Mr.  Forshey  bases  his  estimates  of  expense  upon  the 
present  value  of  railroad  iron  $80  per  ton,  and  fifty  tons  to  the  mile  $4000. 

From  Vidalia,  opposite  Natchez,  along  the  southern  ^  t  9  ■ 

shore  of  Lake  Concordia,  to  beyond  Cho tardus     1^  90  ^  fgiL 

fields,  grade  of  seven  feet  the  first  two  miles,  re-?s»  P"*  %  |*l 

mainder  level, 8  $6,500  52,000 

Thence  in  a  right  line  to  Forks  of  Cocodra, 2^        7,300    i8,S50       750 

Thence  along  south  side  Bayou,  and  Turtle  Lake 
to  Cross  Lake, 5  8,000    40,000    1,000 

Thence  dvwn  Caney  and  Brushey  Bayons,  to  Ten- 
sas River,  on  the  ridges  and  best  grounds — no 
grades, 5*        7,000    37,500 

Thence   down  Tensas,  and  by  a  ridge  back  of 

Percy's,  across  the  bend,  to  the  mouth  of  Tensas,    5  8,000    40,000    1,000  - 

Grand  Total  to  Mouth  of  Tensas, 26  m««a  7,221  187,750    2,750 

Trinity  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tensas,  with  the 
Ouachita  on  one  side  and  the  Ocatahoola  on  the 
other.  The  river  must  be  crossed  by  a  ferry,  the 
locomotive  on  each  side  returning. 

From  Trinity  there  are  two  routes  proposed.  The 
one  up  the  south  side  of  Ocatahoola  river  and  lake, 
and  up  the  ridge  south  of  Bayou  Flaccon  to  Red 
River,  at  Alexandria.  It  would  not  differ  materially 
in  coat  from  the  one  estimated  below. 
From  Trinity,  North  West,  to  the  base  of  the  Pine 

HlUs,  at  an  iolet  of  the  Bushley :  three  miles  low 

swamp, 8         9,000    72,000    1,00* 

Thence  along  base  of  blufis,  north  side  of  lake 

crossing  small  streams  and*  Hemphill's  Creek,  to 

Little  River,  with  a  swamp  two  miles  wide, 25  9,500  237,500    5,000 

Little  River,  with  two  mtfeaof  high  embankment...     2        10,500    21,000  10,000 

Thence  up  Bayou  Flaocon  Valley, 14  8,500  119,000    2,000 

Thence  to  Red  River  at  Alexandria, 6        10,000    60,000 


Grand  Total  from  Mouth  of  Tensas  to  Alexandria,  55  idmo  9,260  509,500  18,00a 

The  Red  River  must  be  crossed  by  a  ferry,  being 
a  navigable  stream. 
Thence,  on  the  Texas  route,  il|>  Bayen  Rapides,  and 

west  to  Bayou  Cotile, 20  8,000  160,000    5,000 

Grand  Total  from  Vidalia,  La.,  to  BtyouCotile,  La.,  101  mMn  8,477  857;250  25,750 
B^ond  this  point  the  present  demands  for  a  railway  would  not  justify  the  con- 
struction, though  the  cost  to  the  Sabine,  54  miles,  would  not  exceed  $10,000  per 

aile.    But  to  Bayou  C%tile,  it  is  miMh  needed  and  would  pty  well  at  present. 

* 
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280  Railroad  from  the  Musmippi  West. 


RAILROAD  FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  WEST. 

The  Concordia  Intelligencer,  one  of  the  best  papers  in  Loatsiana,  or  perhaps 
\  in  the  South  and  West,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  internal  im- 

provsmants  are  concerned,  contains  the  following  obserrations.    We  introduce 
/  thorn  here,  not  that  our  enterpdse  extends  as  far  as  that  of  our  friend  Mr.  Pat- 

terson, but  because  we  think  he  has  pointed  out  the  eourse  which  events  at  no 
distant  period  will  take. 

^  We  understand  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  apply  to  our  Legislature^  at  an 
«arly  day,  for  a  charter  for  a  railroad  fVom  Vidalia  on  the  Mississippi  to  Alex- 
andria on  the  Red  River,  with  the  privilege  to  continue  the  road  farther  West 
or  northwest,  as  the  prospect  of  remuneration  may  direct.  Such  a  road,  if  built, 
would  form  an  important  link  in  the  great  central  southern  railway  chain  ex- 
tending from  Charleston,  West,  and  would  thus,  independently  of  the  wealth  of 
its  own  trade,  receive  a  valuable  remunerative  support  ftota  the  increased  trade 
and  travel  to  the  Mississippi  from  the  East.  But  let  us  barely  glance  at  the 
benefits  which  this  zx)ad  would  bring  with  it  to  the  section  of  country  which  it 
would  penetrate  and  connect  itself  with. 

Starting  from  its  eastern  terminus  at  Vidalia,  Concordia  parish,  it  would  go 
into  Catahoula,  giving  its  facilities  to  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  these  tw« 
parishes,  and  to  those  of  Caldwell  and  Franklin,  all  of  whom  can  reach  the  line 
of  road  with  their  products  without  difficulty,  at  any  period  in  the  year.  The 
same  facilities  would  be  embraced  by  the  extensive  line  of  settlements  on  the 
Tensas  and  Bayou  Ma^on — ^by  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  Ouachita,  and  aQ 
the  settlements  on  Little  river.  Going  onward  through  the  large  and  fertile 
parish  of  Rapides,  it  would  strike  Red  river  at  one  of  its  most  important  points 
— Alexandria,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade.  Prom 
Alexandria  H  could  no  doubt  be  made  highly  advantageous  and  profitable  in  a 
northwestern  course,  as  high  up  as  Caddo  parish,  running  through  a  rich  and 
highly  improved  country,  to  which  it  would  be  the  means  of  wealth,  by  taking 
its  products  to  market  at  seasons  when  they  could  command  the  best  prices. 
Returning  by  the  route  described,  through  Alexandria  and  a  large  portion  of 
Rapides  across  the  Trinity  and  Tensas,  it  would  enable  the  whole  population 
of  the  various  settlements  before  mentioned,  to  send  the  valuable  products  of 
their  soil  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  theace  to  a  market,  without 
delay  firom  any  cause,  and  at  any  time  that  prices  or  other  considerations  might 
induce  them  to  do  so." 
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Vnifed  Spates  Imports. 


FOREIGN  COHNEKCE. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FOR  1845. 

Ai  the  Tans'  of  184Z,  uccndiog  to  prcBcnt  indicitio&B,  vill  toon  be  removed, 
end  ft  new  one,  on  diffbrent  priaciplei,  iDbstituted,  it  is  well  to  rofbr  to  the  its* 
tiitici  of  ow  impoils  under  it>  ution  fbt  the  put  jsar.  We  give  them  od  tha 
■uthoiitfof  one  of  oni  aichuigeai — 
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UmUd  8t«tei  Imparit. 


J 


K411H»  •PMOW 

BaUdock, , 

Bofgiiic  of  •otUm  and  hemp, 117,33] 

do       ofolhormateiials, 11,1M 

Floor  cloth,  patent  printed,  «cc. 5,714 

Oil  cloth,  ranitnie  and  other, S7,150 

Wlnof, , 1, 

IVueign  distUled  ipiiitf, 1,19MS0 

Beer,  ale  and  porter, 96,598 

Vinegar, 

Mol*«««i 3,154,783 

OOa— olhre^  In  casln, 

do    Unseed, 105,574 

do    aUother, 3,779 

Cocoa, 98,389 

Chocolate, 1,027 

Sugar, 4,780,555 

Vruita— almonds,  currants,  raisins,  Iec..  1,075, 

Nuts— except  those  used  for  dying, 68,733 

Spices  of  all  sorts, 506,631 

Ginger, 26,434 

Camphor, 143,543 

Cheesy 9,841 

Pearl  barley, 1,739 

Beef  and  poric 1,068 

Hams  and  bacon, 8,540 

Bristles, 

S^<P«»» 80,885 

Jtn«l*«o 869,700 

WoodandPast^ 3,194 

iToryWaok, 1,243 

Opium, 37,1 

Gluo, 

Gunpowder, 3,284 

Bleaching  powder, 73,174 

Cotton. 646,096 

White  Angora  and  other  goat's  hair, . . .  18,443 

^''^^ 1,160,644 

Dry  ochre  and  in  oil, « 31^168 

Bed  and  white  lead...... 14,744 

Cordage, 8q^600 

Twine  and  pack  thread, 145,909 

pemes,  •...  .*••..•••..•  .^.i 


0^23Q  Patent  1 


HMfls - ^4&sm 

^S7]^l|Manill.  Sun.  and  other  hemps  of  India,  838,170 
Jute,  Sisal,  grass,  eolr,  AtCnUsed  as  hemp 

forcovdage, 106,717 

Cordllia  or  tow  of  hemp  and  flax, 40,608 

Flax,  nnmannfactnred, 90,509 

470486|1'**>  o'' "^  klnd«> 481,080 

Aianufactures  of  glass, 140^301 

Demijohns, 5,408 

sheathing  metal, 5,874 

Fins, 45,078 

48,579|BAislntsaadtlflea, 16,165 

Wire— ioNiaad steel,  eapaad bonnet, etc.    85,681 
Mn*&ctures  of  iron—wood  screws,  nafls, 
spikM,  cables,  chains,  wpought  iron  ftf 
ships,  locomotives  and  steam  esgiaes— > 

aaileable  iron,  etc.  etc 156,044 

02S|Maanftctares  of  Iran  and  steel, 730,707 

Ironinpigs, » 50MM 

do  oldaadsciap, 119,740 

do   bar,Biantt(hctnied  byroUin& 1,004,748 

do     do  do  otherwise, 87S458 

Stee» 775,875 

Leather,  sole  and  npper, 1,151 

*>       gtorea, 849,388 

do       boots  and  shoes, 48,850 

anddtined, 114,407 

do        do     and  not  dressed, 13,8ft 

P»P«. 57,784 

Books,  pamphlets,  ete 880,90^ 

Coal, 983,919 

898,663 

58,948 

Fish— dried  or  smoked, 9,640 

do     pickled, 880,510 

Articles  not  ennmerated, 80,801 


17,276  Skina—tanned  I 


1,275  Potatoes, 


Total. 


Dutyfree, 

do   ad  valorem, 
do   speeii&e,.... 


•34,914^898 

88i;097,840 
00,191,att 
34,014,858 


8117,904,5SC 


The  ezporti  of  foreign  morohondiM  in  1845  amounted  to  #15,348,83a    Sold 
in  this  country,  1101,907,734.  Export*  of  domeotic  product  in  1845,  #»8466,33a 
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FOBEIfiN  AO  BOIESTIG  STATISTICS  OF  TRADE,  fce. 


COTTON. 


Qttieral  Statement  of  Import  into  Breat  Britain,  dnring  tlie  iMt  Ten  Tean. 


AtUoiic 
Statu 

K.OriMM 

Hobae.*c 

Total 
U.  atatM. 

Demaimm 

BnaO.    4Berbice. 

W.  India*, 
Ac. 

Mgrpt 

Eut 

lodiea. 

OraiKl 

Total 

LivKapooL, 

IjOWDON. 

495673 

«  ••  * 

•  ••  • 

•  ■•  « 

881383 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 

1376694 

5300 

18400 

99000 

110176 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  a 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 

•  ••  • 

•  ••  • 

6314 
1400 

•  t  •  • 

1100 

79707 
200 

siob 

79640 

61400 

4700 

9400 

1699731 

68360 

93100 

111600 

Bristol  amd  Hull 
Glasgow, 

7be«/1845, 

1844 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1840 

1839 

1838 

1837 

1836 

495673 
493697 
489110 
346057 
277214 
434643 
347111 
451009 
337rJ9 
384183 

881893 
735776 
907461 
673671 
634978 
810365 
466504 
673183 
517449 
381053 

1499594 
1339473 
139657] 
1018788 

908193 
1345007 

813125 
11SM192 

845188 

765236 

110176 

112228 

98726 

85655 

90637 

83091 

97656 

137499 

116605 

148093 

•  •  *  • 

•  «  •  • 

114 

135 

295 

517 

1494 

1880 

8436 

3167 

8814 
17410 
19509 
19776 
34366 
24789 
36583 
30318 
27652 
32586 

88007 
67033 
46506 
18345 
40054 
37113 
31576 
98461 
39329 
38946 

155140 
83Cr761 
1^993 
a«l89 
S74n4 
31M05 
131731 
106879 
145063 
219157 

1855731 
1656005 
1743418 
1397668 
134SS88 
1607911 
1113165 
14319S9 
1176873 
1301185 

Statement  of  Stoek  of  COTTON,  at  tlie  elose  of  tlie  last  six  years. 


LivarpooL 

London. 

Glaafow. 

TOTAL  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

1845. 

1845. 

1845. 

1845. 

1844. 

1843. 

1843. 

1841. 

1840. 

Bm  Island, ) 

Stained  do } 

Upland, 7 

HoUle  k.  Ala.,. .  i 
IfewOrlsans,...  ) 
Pwnaonbnco,  Jbc.,. . 
BaMa  aad  Maeelo,. 

Panivian.  ...■•*... 

150600 

404600 

16600 
11800 
33600 

•  ••  • 

03300 

141900 

5500 

1700 
9000 

•  ••  • 
«  ••  • 

100 

•  #•  • 

100 

87000 

800 

19500 
45100 

•  ••  • 

a  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

5500 

13900 

400 

180600 

519300 

16800 
11800 
9S700 

•  •  •  a 

67900 

340400 

6700 

145831 

396041 

96931 
11810 
93890 

•  •  a  ■ 

41383 

235517 

14534 

4400 

800 

131300 

119960 

997900 

•  •  •  • 

68300 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

98000 

191700 

14600 

3450 

1060 

88880 

539B0 

130950 

18770 

10870 

97850 

2490 

91720 

146470 

50690 

5380 

1340 

68090 

18940 

9890 

30910 

138380 

35610 

6170 

490 

960it0 

62830 

137400 

9070 

5610 

7760 

8640 

Sarat  and  Madns,. 
OllMrdflsciiplSons, 

91810 
80190 
29090 

Total— 

885400 

93300 

83700 

1000400 

895987 

785800 

561430 

538260 

464050 

Eiport  and  Consnmption  of  COTTON  in  Croat  Britain,  for  four  years. 


ABwrican,.  • 

BnisH, 

Wftat  India,. 
BgypUioi,..* 
"^      Iwfia,.. 


ToTACr-     68900 


EXPORT. 


tiTarpooL 


68900 


Londoa.  Other  Pta. 


51400 


51400 


TOTAL. 


3800 


3900 


f 


1S3800'( 


I 


198800 


1844. 


76650 

2100 

400 

300 

70S50 


1M3. 


53350  63000 


1300 


90U 
6116U 


150000116300138000 


1»43. 


3450 


1190     235U 


100 
7010U 


CONSUMPTION. 


184& 


138900810998301114772 


113984 
17212 
.S5124 


1574304 


1844. 


115697 
15490 


96176  190388 


1843. 


8U444 
25533 


54155  40900 


111364 


14055601373432 


184J. 


918978 
68415 
24491 
27175 

150880 


1195358 


1845. 

OtIaanaandMobUe— ord....8|  (S  3f 

Middling, 4S  (9  i 

Fair, 4  3  4 

CkvodfUr, 5   0  5 

Good, H  O  0 

Choice  gki  marks, H  O 

Opland— ordinary, .•  •04  & 

MiddUag, »0 

Fair, 4}  O 

Good  lUr, 44  ^ 

Cood H(9 


PRiCBS  OP  COTTON  AT  LIVERPOOL, 


1844. 


Sea  Island, 
Stained  and  saw  ginned,.  .5 

Ordinary, 10^ 

Middling, 12 

Fair K 

Good  fair, 1^ 

Good  and  line, 

Surot— ordinary. 

Middling, 3 

Fair, 

GoodfUr,. 
Good, .... 


1845.       1844. 
(910     5    010 
(Qin  10 

014  n 

01S    13    014~ 
094    14i  024 
0  81    9i0 
0  3)    9}0S| 
0  3;    3    0  - 
3*  0  3J 
3|  ((H 


3! 

0  3f 
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MtatemerU  of  Cotton  in  Liverpool. 


AMERICAN  TOBACCO. 


A  CemytntiTe  Statement  of  the  Stoeki,  Imports  uid  Deliyeriei  of  Tobaeee, 

m  LIVERPOOL,  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


STOCK 

IMPORTS. 

DELIVERIES. 

STOCK 

1st  Janiury. 

7trsiaia 

OriMns 

Bdti* 
more. 

Other 
PoiU. 

Total. 

Home 

lue. 

Ireland. 

Export. 

Coast- 

TotsL 

31st 
Decern' r 

1836. 

1837 

1838. 

1839 

1840. 

1841 

1843. 

1843 

1844 

1845. 

8878 

0903 

5600 

5190 

7233 

7534 

9553 

13761 

15444 

16873 

6693 
3830 
5535 
6151 
6665 
4463 
5178 
4853 
4804 
5815 

3430 
3335 
3515 
3379 
3834 
5205 
7560 
7530 
6976 
6950 

.  •• . 

.... 

...» 
55 
13 
77 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

47 

•  ••  • 

141 
35 

398 
1153 
309 
799 
371 
1350 
614 
596 

10364 

6100 
8348 
10738 
10731 
10543 
13139 
13732 
13441 
13370 

4533 
4450 
4918 
4503 
4385 
3788 
3907 
4777 
4986 
4377 

3134 
3624 
1973 
3080 
3074 
3626 
3579 
3761 
3547 
3406 

1997 
3115 
1140 
1433 
1976 
1327 
2399 
2100 
1760 
3048 

585 

1131 

838 

879 

995 

872 

1036 

1411 

1319 

3510 

9339 
10313 

8858 

8685 

10430 

8514 

9921 

11049 

11613 

13341 

0903 

5090 

5180 

7S33 

79U 

9551 

13761 

15444 

16373 

17303 

The  total  annoal  Mies  and  their  distri button  were  as  follows: 

1845.       1844.         1843.        1843.        1841.        1810. 


T«  mannfaoiaiers 5904..  5450..  5726..  4981..  4143..  5913.. 

For  Ireland  and  ScoUand...  5334  ..  4214..  3866..  3951..  3U44  ..  3858.. 

FM  exporuiton 3199..  1934..  3337..  8871..  1707..  1721.. 

OasreculaUon 907..  1447..  1800..  690..  1038..  1140.. 


1839. 1838. 

3483  ..  6891 

1910  ..  3000 

1100  ..  leso 

500  ..  4000 


Totalsales 14434  ..  13015  ..  13739  ..  11493  ..    0631  ..  11633  ..    0993  ..  14474 


4f  LEAF  amd  STEMMED^  Imported  dmring  the  Uut  Cm  fcsrs,  and  tk»  Stock  m 

$al$  at  tkt  close  of  each  pear 

IMPORTS- 
1836       1837       1838 1830       1840       1841       1843       1843        1844       1845 

flninUleal'. 3347  ..  1408  ..  3609  ..  3521  ..  3739  ..  3606  ..  3605  ..  1105  ..    968  ..  180 

stemmed..  3479  ..  3423  ..  3973  ..  8481  ..  8926  ..  1143  ..  1909  ..  3113  ..  8346  ..  4323 

Kentucky  leaf.....    740..    319..    518..    847..    811  ..  1371  ..    736  ..  4935  ..  9016  ..  1814 

stemmed  9705  ..  8016  ..  3241  ..  3144  ..  3033  ..  4488  ..  6079  ..  1903  ,.  4955  ..  5478 

OUMTSorts 03..      35..       7..    745..    333..      35..        4 13 

Not  sampled 906  ..  3688  ..  3143 

10864  ..  6100  ..  8348  ..10938  ..10731  ..10543  ..13139  ..13733  ..13441  ..13370 


STOCKS   ON   BALE. 


Vininialeaf 3879..    653..    573  ..  1074  ..  1929  ..  8800  ..  1744  ..  1618  ..  1331  ..  1500 

stemmed..  1635  ..  1497  ..  1053  ..  3076  ..  3033  ..  1013  ..    953  ..  1788  ..  3353  ..  S2IS 

Ke&tnckyleaf.....    539..    186..    160..    194..  339..  725..    861  ..  3015  ..  3813  ..  800 

stemmed  8079  ..    946  ..    348  ..  3080  ..  1333  ..  3315  ..  0657  ..  3713  ..  5408  ..  9043 

Not yeC Sampled,  .      46 171  ..  43  ..      35  ..      30 8  ..  4530 

7S68  ..  3383  ..  3130  ..  5505  ..  5567  ..  7787  ..  9634  ..101^  ..13003  ..17303 


|>ed«ctlnf  ftom  this  the  laife  qnantity  onsampled,  and  thf  portion  of  thtstock  estimated  to  be  held  fai 
■eeond  hands.  It  would  appear  that  the  Stock  actnally  on  the  market  at  this  dale  for  sale  is  as  foUows:— 

Of  Virginia  Leaf,..  II 50  against  1300  in  1844.  1618  In  IMS.. 1744  In  1843.  .8787  in  1841.. 1030  In  1840. 

Do.  Stemmed... 3687  ••  3350  •»  ..1788  •»  ..  9S9  **  ..1039  "  ..9085 
Westem  Leaf,.... 9070     *•       3800     **      ..3015      **      ..961      "*      ..718     **      ..838 

Do.  Stemmed,.  .4500  '*  5360  •*  ..3713  **  ..6C57  "<  ..3895  *«  ..1331 
Other deKHpUons,    —     -  7     •*..*-"..    30     "..    34     "..    43 


a 

a 


10353 


19817 


10133 


9034 


7783 


5506 


1^ 


1845. 


1844.        1843. 


1843. 


1841. 


ISio;        IMOT 


6lock  in  London,  ilst  Dec.  .87300  ..  31700  ..  30000  ..  19400  ..  19778  ..  13000  ..  1345^^ 

Liverpool 17303  ..  10373  ..  15444  ..  19701  ..    0553..    7dM  ..    7333 

Brbtol,  Hull  fc  Newcastle  1738  ..    1500  ..    1600  ..    1750  ..    1485  ..    1100  ..    1300 

flootland 1300..    1900..    1500..    1540..    1490..    1900..    1990 

Ireland 3350..    9000..    1800..    2S00  ..    1450..    1400..    1900 


loooD 

5180 


Total  laOrsat  Britain.  .40000  ..  0079  ..  90344  ..  39951  ..  39000  ..  MISM  ..  «ns.. 


•« 
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AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  RAILROADS. 

Feoh  the  returns  recently  compiled  by  order  of  Parliament,  from  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  public  departments,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  of  capital  that  has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of 
railways,  in  different  countries,  stood  as  follows  at  the  close  of  1643 : — 

Miles.  Amount        Average  per  mile 

Great  Britain, 2,069i £64,238,630  J&31,048 

Belgium, 343  5,872,160  17,120 

France, 552  10,276,000  18,617 

Germany, 1,9974 15,500,000  7,500 

America, 3,688  17,702,400  4,800 


Total, 8,650  £113,589,160 £13,131 

For  railways  in  actual  progress  in  Great  Britain  an  estimated  capital  of 
£74,407,520  was  raising,  in  order  to  consUuct  3,543  miles  of  line  sanctioned  by 
acts  of  1844  and  1845.  In  France,  £44,866,990  for  new  lines,  extending  over 
2,410  miles.  In  Germany,  £18,000,000  for  2^1^  miles;  and  in  America, 
£26,995,200  for  5,624  miles.  The  calculation  shows  that  England  contributes 
£138,646,150  out  of  the  whole  capital  of  £277,858,850  expended  and  expend- 
ing,  or  exactly  50  per  cent.,  the  length  of  the  projected  railways  being  5,612) 
miles  in  this  country,  out  of  the  grand  total  of  22,574)  miles,  or  close  upon  25 
per  cent  of  their  united  lengths. 


THOMASTON,  Me. 


Tbbre  are  in  Thomaston,  Me.,  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  lime  kilns,  which, 
during  the  summer  season,  are  in  continual  operation.  The  following  table  win 
show  the  estimated  expense  of  manufacturing  the  lime  of  the  last  season,  to- 
gether with  its  average  sale  at  the  kilns  and  expense  of  exportation : — 

633,600  casks  rock  at  kiln,  at  16  cents fl01,376  00 

d33,600  casks,  paid  for  burning  8  cents 50,688  00 

633,600  lime  casks,  16  cents 101,376  00 

43,708  cords  of  wood  at  f3  00 1^,304  00 

Total #381,744  00 

633,600  sold  at  the  kihis  at  65  cents 411,840  00 

633,600  freight  for  transporting,  20  cents 126,720  00 

Cost  at  market #538,560  00 

This  is  a  good  mode  of  transmuting  rock  into  silver  and  gold. 
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lONTHLT  COHIERCIiL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  MARCH  1,  1846. 

Tqb  European  news  by  the  Cambria  to-day  allays  all  excitement  and  nneannees 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  England.  The  tone  of  feeling  in  that 
country  is  altogether  pacific,  and  there  appears  little  cause  to  anticipate  any  change. 
Alluding  to  the  difficulty  with  America,  Her  Miyesty  from  the  throne  declared  that 
"  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  bring  the  question  to  an  early  and  peace- 
ful termination  ;'*  and  the  Premier  in  Parliament  is  equally  emphatic ; — ^*  I  think 
it  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  if  a  contest  about  the  Oregon  between  two  such 
powers  as  England  and  the  United  States  could  not,  by  the  exercise  of  moderation 
and  good  sense,  be  brought  to  a  perfectly  honorable  and  satisfactory  conclosion." 

The  triumph  of  the  free  trade  party  has  been  signal  in  En^nd.  Mr.  Peel 
comes  out  openly  in  its  favor,  and  in  favor  of  opening  the  ports  to  foreign  grain, 
with  some  provisions  and  restrictioi^k  The  oscillation  for  wheat  in  the  next  three 
years  it  is  thought,  will  be  from  four  to  six  shillings  per  quarter ;  after  that,  free. 
Indian  com  and  buckwheat  are  to  be  in  effect  free. 

In  the  the  Now  Orleans  Market  we  have  the  following  particulars  for  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Cotton. — ^For  the  month  ending  February  17,  there  were  exported  to  foreign 

ports... 57,041  bales. 

Stock  on  hand  at  that  time 165,000      " 

Exported  to  foreign  ports  since  February  17,  to  date... 51,898     " 

Stock  1st  March 159,507  bales. 

Same  time  last  last  year... 148,161    " 

SuoAiu — On  the  17th  ultimo  we  stated,  that  although  the  crop,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  was  considerably  ii^ured  by  frost,  yet  it  is  now  thought  that  it  will  be 
sufficiently  ample  to  supply  the  usual  demand,  owing  to  the  increased  production 
arising  from  the  many  new  plantations  which  were  brought  into  cultivation  last  year; 
and  at  (he  present  time  have  no  reason  for  a  change  of  views.  Within  the  past 
few  days  the  trade  has  been  animated,  but  with  a  very  slight  decline  in  prices,  sales 
reaching  1^00  hogsheads  in  three  days,  for  the  most  part  on  Northern  account. 
The  running  rates  at  present  are  for  inferior  to  ordinary  4  @  4|,  common  4^@4^ 
fair  5  @,  5},  prime  5)@5},  strictly  choice  in  small  lots  5J@  6^  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  boy  on  Plantation,  though  dealers  are  not  willing  to 
operate  very  freely  at  the  rates  asked,  which  continue  to  be  from  5  @  5)  cents  per 
pound  for  fair  to  prime  crops. 

ExcHAKOB. — ^There  has  been  a  moderate  business  done  in  Sterling  at  rates  rang- 
ing from  6^  ^  7  per  cent,  premium.  Francs  continue  dull,  and  are  offering  fireely 
at  5f.  35  (9  5f.  37^,  our  former  rates.  New  York  60  day  Bills  an  in  fair  request  at 
2^  O  3{,  and  sight  Checks  at  |  /9 1  per  cent,  discount.  Boston  60  day  Bills  2}, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  9^,  Charleston,  S.  C.  3}  per  cent,  discount.  Sight 
Checks  OD  Boston  1  per  cent    Havana  short  sight  31  (9  4|  par  cent  dkcoant 
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Gallbrt  of  FiZfE  Arts  :    Supplementary  Catalogue  to  the  National  Gallery,  13 
St,  Charles  street,  New  Orleans, 

'  We  take  occasion,  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  Catalogue  on  our  table,  to 
lefcr  to  the  interesting  exhibition  of  paintings  which  is  now  being  made  in  this 
city  by  Mr.  Cooke.  It  would  be  vain  at  this  period  to  portray  the  refining  influences 
of  the  arts  upon  society— a  fact  which  has  come  to  be  so  generally  understood.  Mr. 
Cooke*8  Gallery  furnishes  material  for  many  hours  of  pleasure  and  study  and  real 
improvement  We  could  single  out  master  pieces  in  the  collectioQ,  were  it  neces- 
sary, and  indulge  ourselves  in  the  elevated  office  of  criticism.  The  elaborate  and 
spacious  paintijig  of  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,"  we  have  contemplated  over  and 
over  with  renewed  pleasure,  in  connection  with  the  thrilling  narrative  of  the  wreck 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cooke  himself.  We  are  really  solicitous  that  this  enterprise  in 
New  Orleans  should  meet  with  the  most  liberal  encouragement  and  support. 

Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies,    By  the  author  of  "  Atalantis,"  etc.* 
Richmond,  Va.,  1845. 

William  GUmore  Simms  has  been  known  for  many  years  to  the  American  people 
as  an  author  of  established  reputation  and  high  desert.  His  productions  have  de- 
lighted the  reading  public  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  have  crossed  the  ocean  to 
acquire  popularity  with  the  booksellers  of  London.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
many  an  hour  of  eAJoyment  even  from  our  earliest  recollections.  Some  of  his  produc- 
tions have  had  the  greatest  popularity,  and  the  high  merit  of  developing  truthfully 
the  peculiarities  of  Southern  life  and  manners.  We  have  only  to  mention  **  The 
Partisan,"  "  Melichampe,"  "  Guy  Rivers,"  "  Richard  Hurdis,"  and  others  of  deep 
interest  At  his  age  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  who 
has  written  more  than  Mr.  Simms.  His  industry  and  resources  are  never  at  fault. 
In  his  late  sphere  of  historian  he  has  been  equally  popular,  and  we  could  wish 
that  Mr.  Simms  would  devote  more  of  his  attention  to  this  important  branch  of 
literature.  His  success  in  the  "  History  of  South  Carolina,"  and  in  the  "  Life  of 
Marion  "  should  stimulate  him  to  new  effort 

We  have,  however,  before  us  a  small  collection  of  Mr.  Simms's  "Sonnets" 
which  are  published  in  a  very  unpretending  way.  They  are  full  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  and  some  of  them  are  highly  finished  pictures.  Did  space  permit  us  w& 
should  go  into  an  analysis  of  their  merits.  A  single  specimen  must  suffice)  whicl)^ 
we  select  as  it  calls  up  many  local  attachments  and  pleasing  memones  ;— 

TES  ANCISNX  KITULST. 

Sit  thee  beside  me  for  awhile  and  rest 

On  thdse  green  marges  of  the  slope,  and  hear 

As  yon  sky-brooklet  sends  up  to  the  ear 
Its  chaunt  of  murmurs,  like  a  strain  repressed 

By  sobbings  of  ^e  heart  that  pours  it  out  I — 

I  mind  me,  friend,  that  it  is  now  about 
Some  thirteen  summers  since  I  laid  me  down 

Beside  this  little  streamlet  as  I  lefl, 
Grieving  with  boyhood's  heart,  my  native  town ! 

To  this  I  now  return,  of  ^outh  bereft, 
And  thorns  about  ray  head  in  place  of  crown — 

Then  all  was  *'  lo !  the  triumph !"  in  my  breast. 
My  diougfat,  heart,  eye,  on  one  achievement  set — 
Now  all  is  changed  save  this  poor  rivulet. 
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ReportM  and  Proceedimgg  of  the  Memphia  Convention,  The  work  has  come  to 
at  last,  and  is  welcome  to  our  table.  It  is  full  of  information  on  practical  sub- 
ts  of  deep  interest  to  the  South  and  West  We  regret  that  notwithstanding  the 
ay  in  publication,  many  signal  errors  have  crept  into  the  work.  In  Mr.  Pope's 
)er  on  agriculture,  which  we  publish  in  our  present  number,  we  had  to  make 
eral  corrections.  Mr.  Pope  is  made  to  say  in  one  place  that  the  consumption  of 
ton  in  the  United  States  is  one  and  a  half  million  of  pounds,  whereas  it  is 
3,000,000  pounds  at  least. 

^uthern  Agriculturist  for  February.    Charleston :   A.  E.  Miller. 

This  useful  periodical  is  before  us,  and  we  cannot  please  ourselves  better  than  by 

ing  it  a  general  recommendation. 

F'armers*  Library.  Monthly,  by  J.  S.  Skinner.  New  York :  Greely  &  McElrath. 
rVe  again  call  attention  to  this,  a  most  invaluable  publication,  and  the  more  par- 
ilarly  that  Mr.  Skinner  is  now  at  the  South,  and  may  be  soon  expected  in  New 
eans,  for  the  benefit  of  his  work. 

Vheatrical  Apprenticeship  and  Anecdotal  Recollections  of  Sol  Smith,  Esq.,  with 
ligns  by  Darley.    Philadelphia :   Carey  &.  Hart     1846. 

There  is  much  of  good  broad  fun  and  humor  in  these  sketches  of  the  old  ''  Com- 
dian,  Lawyer,  etc.,"  whose  life  has  been  full  of  rare  incident,  and  who  has  had 
acity  enough  to  turn  it  all  to  account  ■  Sol  Smith  is  a  remarkable  character, 
I  he  has  played  off  his  eccentricities  on  a  broad  "  stage.**  As  Mr.  Kerchival 
8  of  him,  "  whether  we  meet  him  as  a  strolling  disciple  of  Thespis,  rambling 
3ugh  the  South,  or  *  managing '  in  St  Louis,  or  starring  it  as  Mawworm  on  the 
Charles  boards,  it  is  all  the  same — he  is  the  same  old  Sol.*'    But  we  are  leaving 

legitimate  subject  of  the  book  to  speak  of  the  man,  and  can  only  find  apology 
he  fact  that  the  man  is  so  familiar  to  us  here. 

Ve  had  intended  some  observations  on  the  drama  in  New  Orleans,  but  this  must 
postponed  to  another  occasion.  These  theatrical  "  anecdotes  "  have  stirred  up 
le  of  the  old  feeling  in  us,  and  having  been  amused  ourselves  with  the  book  and 

illustrations,  our  charity  induces  us  to  recommend  them  to  others,  that  all  may 
oy  a  brief  respite  from  "  dull  care  "  in  their  perusal. 


CnrroR's  Note. — ^We  are  anxiously  expecting  Dr.  Monette's  work  on  the  "  Valley 
the  Mississippi,"  which  will  be  elaborately  noticed  by  us ;  also  the  writings  of 
t  great,  learned  and  lamented  man,  Hugh  S.  Legare.  Mr.  Forshey,  we  are  told, 
prepared  abundant  ge^gical  material  in  relation  to  Louisiana,  which  we  shoald 
)  on  some  occasion  to  look  into.  We  hope  soon  to  have  many  valuable  contii- 
ors  to  the  pages  of  oar  journal.  An  article  on  the  Nashville  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
d,  a  charter  of  which  some  one  has  sent  us,  would  be  very  acceptable.  We 
nk  the  Hon.  Isaac  E.  Morse,  of  this  State,  for  a  copy  of  Congressional  docn- 
Its,  of  which  we  shall  make  good  use  in  our  work. 

Phe  SotUhem  Quarterly  Review  reaches  us  too  late  for  a  notice  in  the  praeent 
nber ;  and  also  the  able  ugument  of  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Porter,  of  Alabama,  on  the 
nmoB  School  system. 
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A»T.  I.— THE  COTTON  PLANT.* 

Ths  curse  of  Qod  which  doomed  the  eaith  to  comparatiTe  aterility 
for  the  sins  of  man,  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  in  the  reflection  that 
the  earth  is  the  great  source  of  supply  to  all  of  hi^  ph3rsical  wants.  He 
may  call  upon  the  animal  creation  for  their  tribttte---«the  fish  of  the  sea* 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  and  he  may  mould 
them  to  his  will  and  his  uses,  but  the  decree  will  still  be  against  him, 
thou  shalt  till  the  ground  and  earn  subsistence  only  with  daily  sweat: 
**  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  eat  of  it  all  the 
Ablju  of  thy  life:  (horns  ah»  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth:  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread." 

It  is  not  writtmi  that  "man  shall  lire  by  bread  alone,"  we  are  told. 

He  must  be  protected  from  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  sultry  summed 

_ 

*  1.  Memoir  on  the  Origin, *CuItiYatioii  and  Uses  of  Cotton:  by  Whitvicajlsh 
B.  Sbabbook,  President  of  the  State  Agrioultural  Society  of  South  Carolina :  1843. 

3.  Responses  to  the  Circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Treasury  Pocu- 
ments,  1846. 

5.  Ellsworth's  Report  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office :  1845. 

4.  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  and  ffistory  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Cot- 
ton Manufacture  in  Eoc^nd  and  America. 

&  Pitkin*s  Statistical  View  of  the  Conuneroe  of  the  United  States  and  its  0ea« 
oeclion  with  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 

6.  Baine's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture. 

7.  Pastoral  Life  and  Manufactures  of  the  Ancients:  1846. 

8.  MeCuHoch,  article  Cotton. 

9.  Sontfaam  Quaiteiiy  Review,  V41L I  No.  8,  aiticU  Bast  India  Cotton. 

10.  V^  of  the  Unitod  States  of  America:  by  Tench  Coxe:  PhUsdelpUii,  1794. 
Vol.  l— No.  IV, 
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suns — be  must  be  shielded  from  tbe  storms  of  heaven,  and  his  natural 
powers  of  locomotion  be  added  to  for  the  purposes  of  his  being.  Man 
here  below,  after  all,  wants  much;  and  for  all  his  wants  his  parent  earth 
bids  him  toil,  and  yields  to  him  at  last  a  reluctant  revenue.  In  the  first 
days  of  her  shame  mother  Eve  could  sew  fig  leaves  into  a  garment, 
but  no  longer  can  her  progeny  be  satisfied  with  fig  leaves,  nor  be 
clothed  like  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  "which  neither  spin  nor  weave." 
"Time  began"  as  an  old  English  poet  has  it,  "when  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span,"  and  it  has  been  so  ever  since,  and  it  will  be  so  in  all  the 
future,  delving  and  spinning,  delving  and  spinning  for  every  child  of 
Adam.  It  was  "delve"  then  for  bread,  and  fleece  the  flock  for  the 
spinning  reel;  but  now  it  is  "delve"  for  everything:  "delve  for  the 
bread  which  makes  the  body,  and  "delve"  for  the  covering  in  which 
the  body  is  enveloped.  We  are  learning  to  discharge  the  lower 
animals  from  their  vassalage,  to  forget  that  they  have  backs  to  be 
fleeced  and  shorn,  now  that,  the  harnessed  elements  struggle  in  vain 
against  our  despot  wills,  but  when  shall  we  discharge  the  earth  from 
her  labors  and  bid  her  prolific  virtues  from  seed  time  to  harvest  be 
exerted  no  more?  Man  is  abandoning  the  animal  in  his  giant  victo- 
ries over  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  design  of  the  present  sketch  is  to  exhibit — 

I.  The  earliest  knowledge  we  have  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  plant. 

II.  The  culture  of  cotton  amongst  the  ancients. 

III.  The  introduction  of  cotton  into  Europe. 

IV.  The  history  of  cotton  In  America. 

V.  The  present  extent  of  the  cotton  trade. 

y  I.  The  future  prospects  of  American  cotton. 

In  subsequent  numbers  of  our  journal  we  shall  continue  the  subject 
before  us  in  its  other  interesting  and  important  relations,  following  a 
a  similar  order  in  the  discussion  of  each. 

I.  The  Cotton  Plant. 

II.  The  Manufaoture  op  Cotton. 

III.  The  Culture  of  Cotton. 

Once  for  all  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  we  have  drawn  upon  all  the 
authorities  collected  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page,  for  our 
flEu^ts  and  statistics.  The  material  is  fiill,  and  we  have  made,  as  we  are 
entitled  to  do,  a  legitimate  use  of  it,  and  shall  embody  in  the  three  articles 
an  amount  of  information  on  most  important  subjects  not  now  within 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  readers.  In  the  article  on  the  culture 
OF  cotton,  we  expect  to  be  assisted  by  some  of  the  leading  planters 
of  this  staple  in  the  South  and  West;  and  for  that  purpose  have  issued 
numerous  circular  letters.    The  present  number  of  our  Review  may 
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be  considered  as  a  general  invitation  also  to  all  such  who  will  commu- 
nicate their  views  to  us  fully. 

Of  the  four  great  articles  of  human  clothing,  cotton,  silk,  wool  and 
flax,  not  one  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  two  only  are  indigenous  to  Africa 
and  America,  cotton  and  flax,  whilst  all  the  rest  belong  to  Asia.  Cot- 
ton is  said  to  possess  the  advantage  over  all  the  materials  which  the 
skill  of  man  converts  into  comfortable  and  elegant  clothing.  Its 
utility  is  independent  of  climate.  Yielding  to  many  other  fabrics  in 
beauty  and  texture,  for  health  and  comfort  in  the  coldest  or  the  hottest 
regions,  the  cotton  fabric  stands  unrivalled.  The  &ct  is  explicable  on 
chemical  principles.  Whilst  linen,  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  condenses 
the  vapor  of  perspiration  into  moisture  upon  the  skin,  becomes  wet, 
chilled  and  unable  to  absorb  what  it  has  condensed ;  cotton  being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  on  the  other  hand  condenses  but  little  moisture, 
and  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  what  it  does  condense,  leaving  the 
rest  to  pass  off  in  vapor,  and  the  skin  healthy  and  dry.  From  these 
eonsiderations  it  is  said  that  in  cold  climates  or  in  the  nocturnal  cold  of 
tropical  climates,  cotton  clothing  is  much  better  calculated  to  preserve 
the  warmth  of  the  body  than  linen.  In  hot  climates  also  it  is  more 
conducive  to  health  and  comfort  by  admitting  of  freer  perspiration. 
Mr.  Leuwenhoeck  subjected  fibres  of  cotton  and  flax  to  a  powerful  mi- 
croscope, and  in  this  way  discovered  essential  organic  differences  in 
them.  The  fibres  of  cotton  are  sharp  and  angular,  rendering  it  unfit 
for  dressing  wounds,  whilst  those  of  flax  are  round  and  smooth.  The 
corkscrew  twist  of  the  cotton  fibre  is  said  by  Mr.  Bauer  to  be  always 
retained,  undergoing  no  change  in  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  print- 
ing and  dyeing,  nor  in  all  the  subsequent  domestic  operations  of  wash- 
ing, etc.,  till  the  stufi'is  worn  to  rags ;  and  then  even  the  violent  process 
of  reducing  these  rags  to  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper,  eflects 
no  change  in  the  structure  of  these  fibres.  In  thickness  they  are  said 
to  vary  from  1-800  to  1-3600  part  of  an  inch. 

Cotton  wool  is  the  down  of  a  vegetable  which  appears  in  botanical 
works  under  the  genus  gossypium.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
genus.  The  wool  adheres  to  the  seed  of  the  plant,  and  is  incased  until 
maturity  in  a  pod  of  triangular  shape,  with  three  cells.  This  pod  in- 
creases to  the  size  of  a  filbert,  becomes  brown,  bursts  and  discloses  a 
triple  lock  of  wool  According  to  Lannsus  there  are  &^q  species  of 
the  plant. 

1.  Gossypium  kerbaceum,  or  herbaceous. 

2.  Gossypium  arboreum^  or  arborescent 

3.  Gossypium  hirttUum,  or  hairy. 

4.  Gossypium  religionm,  or  religious. 

5.  Gossypium  BarbadenseSt  or  Barbadoes. 
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OAtt  Writers  have  varied  aa  to  the  number  of  species.  The  highest 
number  giyen  is  ten ;  the  Indicwm,  MicrarUkuM,  Vitifolium,  Latifo- 
Utm  and  PeruvUnum  being  added  to  the  list  But  the  great  and  car- 
dinal distinctions  of  the  plant  are  found  in  three  classes,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  consider. 

1.  The  herbaceous  cotton. 

S.  The  shrub  cotton. 

B,  The  tree  cotton. 

We  take  up  our  subject  now  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  laid  be- 
fore us  :^-^ 

I.  T%e  tarlieH  history  and  meniion  of  the  Cotton  Plant, — ^The 
•acred  records  fiimish  us  nothing  satisfactory  on  the  subject.  The  only 
Word  which  occurs  in  them  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  Jews 
knew  anything  of  this  staple  is  the  word  Carpas,  translated  green  in  the 
phrase  **  green  and  blue  hangings," — Esther,  i.  6,  Carpas  being  an 
Oriental  word  for  Cotton.  Herodotus,  400  years  before  Christ,  ob- 
served, in  relation  to  India,  that  the  wild  trees  in  that  country  bear 
fleeces  as  their  fruit  surpassing  those  of  sheep  in  beauty  and  eicellencei 
and  the  Indians  use  cloth  made  from  theee  trees.  The  Greeks  knew 
Ihtle  or  nothing  of  Cotton  till  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  QtetA 
ifi»  IndilL  Tbeophrastus,  who  lived  a  little  after  this  time,  learned 
that  the  trees  from  which  the  Indians  made  cloths  have  a  leaf  like  that 
of  the  Uack  mulberry,  and  that  these  trees  were  set  out  in  rows  like 
Tines.  His  description  of  the  plant  is  admirably  exact*^**  The  capsule 
containing  the  wool  is,  when  closed,  about  the  size  of  a  quince,  when 
ripe  it  expands  so  as  to  admit  the  wool."  Alexander's  generals  were 
men  of  observation,  and  we  have,  from  two  of  them  at  least,  clear  and 
indisputable  evidence  of  Cotton.  Aristobulus  instanced  the  capsule 
eontaining  seed,  and  the  wool  which  might  be  combed  out ;  and  Near- 
ehus  went  into  particulars  "  there  are  in  India  trees  bearing  as  it  were 
flocks  or  bunches  of  wool,  out  of  which  the  natives  make  garments, 
wearing  a  shirt  which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  a  sheet  folded 
about  the  shoulders,  and  a  turban  folded  round  the  head." 

Carpasus  or  Carbasus  were  terms  without  doubt  used  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  describe  the  Cotton  product  of  the  East  Thus  Curdus, 
speaking  of  Eastern  dress,  has  the  passages  earbasa  vdant,  **  covered 
Mfith  caibasus;'*  purpurea  earbasa,  **iriih  purple  carbasus;"   and 


"Fix 
With  colored  gems  the  flowing  CtfbMtuw" 

As  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sa3rs  our  authority,  became  acquainted 
with  cotlon  much  earlier  than  with  oik,  we  find  tluu  Carpas,  the  proper 
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Oriental  name  for  Cotton,  was  also  in  use  among  them  at  a  compara* 
lively  early  period. 

The  use  of  Cotton  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  must  necessarily 
hare  heen  of  the  most  limited  extent,  and  only  as  an  article  of  exquisite 
luxury.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  early  Greeks  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
fiibric  at  all.  The  word  carbasina,  in  a  Greek  play,  does  not  warrant 
the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  "that  200  years  before  Christ  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  cotton  cloths  of  some  kind  which  were  brought 
from  India."  The  testimony  is  better  for  the  Romans,  but  then  it  goes 
back  at  furthest  but  seventy  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  luxurious  Verres  in  Sicily  protected  his  tents  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  coverings  of  the  carba$us.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
Roman  use  of  Cotton.  The  following  passage  has  been  translated  from 
Livy, — **  Lentulus  Spinther  (b.  o.  63)  is  said  to  have  fir^t  introduced 
cotton  awnings  in  the  theatre  at  the  Apollinarian  Games.  By  and  by 
Csear  the  Dictator  covered  with  awnings  the  whole  Roman  forum,  and 
the  sacred  way  from  his  own  house  even  to  the  ascent  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  which  is  said  to  have  appeared  more  wonderful  than  the  gladiato^ 
rial  exhibition  itself"  The  word  ca/rbanu  aj^pears  in  the  following 
translation  from  Lucretius — 

'*  As  flaps  the  cotton  spread  above  our  heads 
In  the  vast  theatres  from  mast  to  beaoL" 

The  story  of  the  Vestal  Virgin,  from  another  writer  of  the  same  period, 
exhibits  her  as  preserving  the  last  sparks  of  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  by 
casting  upon  it  her  muslin  head  dress,  carhatus  alba. 

The  Roman  writers  did  not  always  use  the  word  we  translate  cotton 
in  the  same  sense,  and  it  requires  an  understanding  of  the  context  and 
of  collateral  facts  to  ^x  the  meaning  of  the' word  in  any  particular  in^ 
stance.  Thus,  where  carbasus  in  numerous  places  is  mentioned  as  the 
material  for  the  sails  of  shipping,  linen  is  to  be  understood.  In  one  in- 
stance a  writer  applying  the  term  to  an  Indian  fleet  undoubtedly  meant 
cotton,  for  of  this  from  the  earliest  times  sail  cloth  was  manufectured  at 
the  East.  Virgil  uses  the  word  in  both  senses.  Pliny,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  greatest  naturalists  of  antiquity,  whose  volumes  are  faW  of 
light  in  relation  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  appears  afler  all  to  have  had 
but  confused  knowledge  of  the  cotton  plant  He  was  the  first  to  affix 
the  botanical  name  of  gonypion,  and  supposed  it  an  Egyptian  as  well 
as  an  Indian  product.  Mr.  Seabrook  quotes  the  passage  which  will 
save  us  the  trouble  of  a  reference. — **  In  Upper  Egypt,  towards  Arabia, 
there  grows  a  shrub  called  goesypium,  by  others  xylon,  fh)m  which 
the  stufls  are  made  that  we  call  xylina.  It  is  small  and  bears  a  fruit 
ree^nbling  the  filbert,  within  which  is  a  downy  wool,  which  is  spun 
into  thread.    There  is  nothing  to  be  preferred  to  these  stuffii  for  white- 
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ness  or  softness,  and  beautiful  garments  are  made  of  them  for  the  priests 
of  Egypt."  Julius  Pollux  a  century  later  remarks  "  among  the  In- 
dians, and  now  also  among  the  Egyptians^  a  sort  of  wool  is  obtained 
from  a  tree,"  Virgil  had  said  long  before — 

"  Soft  wool  from  downy  groves  the  JEthiop  weaves." 

The  question  then  is,  was  cotton,  or  the  cotton  manufacture,  known  to 
the  Egyptians — that  nation  of  extreme  antiquity?  and,  if  known,  to 
what  extent  as  an  article  of  clothing  ? 

There  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Egyptians  being 
acquainted  at  a  very  early  period  with  the  manu&cture  of  various  de- 
scriptions of  cloths.  In  wool  and  flax  their  works  were  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  A  word  in  Herodotus  descriptive  of  the 
material  used  for  wrappers  in  preparing  and  embalming  mummies,  has 
given  occasion  to  protracted  discussions  among  the  learned.  It  is  not  con- 
ceived clear  what  was  exactly  intended  by  bysstts,  the  word  in  question. 
Learned  authorities  understand  cotton,  and  equally  learned,  flax.  The 
doubt  has  even  been  raised  whether  a  product  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  kingdoms,  is  intended.  The  contest  on  this  point  was  waged 
for  many  years,  and  the  most  elaborate  disquisitions  given  to  the  world. 
In  the  list  of  disputants  are  conspicuous  the  names  of  Forster,  Blom^o- 
bach,  Porson,  Young,  Hamilton,  Harris,  Wehrs,  Voss,  Heeren,  Gese- 
nius,  and  RosenmuUer.  The  world  has  grown  wiser  in  some  respects 
by  the  dispute,  but  would  not  in  all  probability  have  found  out,  had  it 
been  continued  to  this  day,  whether  the  Egyptians  of  that  earlier  period 
of  the  mummies  were  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  cotton.  What  the 
learning  of  philology  and  the  tests  of  chemistry  could  not  unravel, 
has  heea  put  at  rest  by  that  extraordinary  achievement  of  modem 
science,  the  microscope. 

Mr.  Thompson,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  solution  of  the 
vex€Ua  questiOf  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  England, 
observes  that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject  by  having 
presentedto  him  several  specimens  of  mummy  cloth.  He  remarked 
to  Mr.  Belzoni  that  these  &brics  scarcely  deserved  the  appellation 
of  "fine  linen,"  which  had  from  all  antiquity  been  bestowed  upon 
the  linen  of  Egypt;  to  which  it  was  replied  by  that  traveller,  that  dur- 
ing his  researches  in  Egypt,  he  had  met  with  mummy  cloths  of  every 
degree  of  fineness  from  the  coarsest  sacking  to  the  finest  and  most 
transparent  muslin.  The  subject  appearing  to  be  sufficiently  interesting, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  induced  to  examine  minutely  a  variety  of  specimens 
of  the  cloth.  The  experiments  of  Leuwenhoeck  induced  him  to  apply 
the  microscope  as  a  test  of  these  fidbrics ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
8^t  to  Mr.  Bauer,  who  had  a  powerful  instriunent  at  hand.  Mr. 
Bauer's  letter  in  reply  was  accompanied  by  a  drawing  which  exhibited 
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the  fibres  of  both  raw  and  unravelled  cotton  as  flattened  cylinders, 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  whilst  those  of  linen  and  mummy  cloths  were 
straight  and  cylindrical. 

We  give  the  concluding  passages  of  Mr.  Thompson's  paper  before 
the  society,  in  his  own  language. — '*  Repeated  observations  having  es- 
tablished beyond  all  doubt  the  power  of  the  microscope  accurately  to 
distinguish  between  the  fibres  of  cotton  and  linen,  I  obtained  through 
the  kindness  of  various  individuals  connected  with  the  British  Museum, 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  Glasgow, 
as  well  as  other  puhlic  institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  great 
variety  of  cloths  of  human  mummies  and  of  animals  and  hirds,  which 
being  subjected  to  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Bauer,  proved  without  excep- 
tion to  be  linen.  Nor  has  he  among  the  numerous  specimens  we  have 
both  collected  during  many  years,  been  able  to  detect  a  single  fibre  oi 
cotton ;  a  &ct  since  recently  confirmed  by  others,  and  proving  incontes- 
tably  that  the  mummy  cloth  of  Egypt  was  linen.  Their  form  and 
character  the  fibres  retain  ever  after,  and  in  that  respect  undergo  no 
change  through  the  operation  of  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  printing 
and  dyeing,  nor  in  all  the  subsequent  operations  of  washing,  till  the 
stuff  is  worn  to  rags,  and  then  even  the  violent  process  of  reducing 
those  rags  to  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper,  effects  no  change 
in  the  structure  of  these  fibres."  With  PloessPs  microscope,"  says  Mr. 
Bauer,  "I  can  ascertain  whether  cotton  rags  have  been  mixed  witb 
linen  in  any  manu&ctured  paper  whateyer." 

The  origin  of  the  word  cotton  is  explained  as  follows,  by  Blr.  Bainea 
The  pod  of  the  plant  had  been  likened  by  Pliny  to  a  quince,  the  Latin 
name  of  which  is  cotonewn  malum.  By  a  natural  and  common  figure 
of  language,  the  pod  itself,  and  the  iruit  of  the  pod,  came  to  be  known 
by  the  same  designation,  and  finally,  cotoTuum  simply,  or  cotton.  The 
Latins,  however,  did  not  themselves  apply  the  word  cattmeum  to  this 
plant  The  Arabians  called  it  Koton;  die  Italians  of  the  middle  ages^ 
Cotone;  the  Spaniards,  Algodon. 

II.  The  culture  of  cotton  commenced  first  in  the  East,  and  has  been 
handed  down  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Chinese  have  produced 
large  quantities,  but  not  sufiicient  for  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
Importations  are  made  from  Surat  and  Bombay  and  various  other  parts 
of  India,  into  China. 

In  1823-4, 115,000  maunds.       In  1827-8, 197,000  maunds. 

In  1824-6, 199,000  maunds.        In  1828-9 125,000  maunds. 

In  1825-6, 177,000  maunds.        In  1829-30...  126,000  maunds. 

In  1826-7, 314,000  maunds. 

Being  an  average  of  187,000  maunds  of  80  pounds  each,  or  15,000,000 
pounds  annually.    From  Bombay  the  annual  import  was  at  the  last  pe- 
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riod  40,000,000  lbs.  The  most  remarkable  feet  is,  that  although  cotton 
was  cultivated  in  gardens  from  remote  antiquity  in  China,  yet  this 
ingenious  people  never  tiirned  it  into  any  account  until  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  at  which  time  its  manu&cture  among  than  began. 

The  following  passages  from  the  narratives  of  those  who  have  visited 
India,  are  replete  with  interesting  information  on  the  subject  before  u& 
Marco  Polo  found  cotton  in  Guzerat,  in  large  quantities,  taken  from  a 
tree  about  six  yards  high,  and  bearing  for  twenty  years.  The  cotton 
from  a  tree  of  this  age  is  adapted  only  to  quilting,  but  that  taken  from 
trees  of  twelve  years  is  suitable  for  muslins  and  other  manu&ctures  of 
extraordinary  fineness.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
later  by  fifty  years  than  Polo,  says  that  in  many  places  the  seed  of  the 
cfotton  in  India  which  we  call  tree  wool,  is  sown  every  year,  and  there 
springs  up  from  it  copses  of  low  shrubs,  on  which  the  wool  grows. 

A  luxuriant  field,  says  another,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the 
expancKng  blossom,  the  bursting  capsule  and  the  snowy  flakes  of  ripe 
cotton,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  agriculture  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Malte  Brun  is  equally  instructive  on  the  point: — "the  cotton 
tree  grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  but  its  produce  is  coarse  in 
quality;  the  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  chiefly  in  Bengal  and  on  the 
Cordmandel  coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton  goods  are  manu&ctured. 
Next  to  these  two  provinces,  Madur^,  Marawar,  Pescaria  and  the  coast 
of  Malabar  produce  the  finest  cotton.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  every 
part  of  India,  the  finest  grows  in  the  light,  rocky  soil  of  Guzerat,  Ben- 
gal, Oude  and  Agra.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  very  lucrative, 
an  acre  producing  about  nine  quintals  of  cotton  annually."* 

In  central  Africa  cotton  has  also  been  a  staple  growth  time  out  of 
memory.  It  is  mentioned  by  travellers  as  abundant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia  and  the  Niger,  at  Timbuctoo,  Sierre  Leone, 
the  Cape  de  Y erde  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  in  Abyssinia. 
In  hot  climates  also,  says  an  authority,  the  cotton  plant  grows  so 
abundantly,  that  this  is  the  cheapest  niAterial  of  which  cloth  can  be 
made.  With  such  recommendations  it  cannot  ftiil  to  continue  the  staple 
and  universal  manu&cture  of  Africa. 

Cotton  is  also  of  indigenous  American  growth.  On  the  first  landing 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  they  found  it  in  considerable  perfection. 
The  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  been  solely  dependent  upon  this  product, 
the  wool  of  rabbits  and  hares,  feathers  and  a  fibrous  plant  called  maguei, 
for  their  clothing  materials.  They  had  neither  wool,  hemp  nor  silk, 
and  their  flax  was  not  used  for  these  purpose&  Out  of  cotton  they  fiib- 
ricated  webs  of  exceeding  tenuity,  and  their  cloths  were  woven  into 
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beautiful  figures.     Mantles,  bed  curtains  and  carpets  they  finished 
elegantly  with  mingled  cotton  and  feathers.     Cortes  sent  to  Charles  V . 
of  Spain,  *' cotton  mantles,  some  all  white,  others  mixed  with  white  and 
black,  or   red,  green,  yellow  and  blue,  waistcoats,    handkerchiefs^ 
counterpanes,  tapestries^  and  carpets  of  cotton.''      A  peculiar  cotton 
paper  was  made  in  Mexico,  small  cloths  of  the  same  material  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  their  currency,  and  thejr  warriors  are  said  to  have  had 
cotton  cuirasses.     The  modem  Mexicans  have  lost  the  perfection  of 
their  ancient  art  of  manu&cture.     The  American  plant  was  not  con- 
fined to  Mexico  alone;  Columbus  found  it  wild  in  Hispaniola  and  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  where  it  had  already  grown  into  an 
article  of  use  for  clothing  and  other  purposes.     The  Brazilians  made 
their  beds  of  it     Columbus,  Magellan,  Drake,  Cavendish,  Dampier, 
Van  Nbort,  all  agree  that  cotton  was  one  of  the  articles  of  dress  among 
the  American  savages,  on  the  discovery  of  the  country.    At  St  Salva- 
dor, the  women  are  described  as  dressed  in  cotton  coats.     Even  as  ftir 
north,  says  Mr.  Seabrook,  as  the  Mes-chacebe,  or  Mississippi,  the 
earliest  explorers  of  that  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  saw  cottod 
growing  wild  in  the  pod,  and  in  great  plenty.     These  facts,  and  they 
might  almost  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  are  introduced  to  rebut  the 
opinion  founded  on  the  negative  testimony  of  Capt  Cook«  that  the 
gossypium  is  not  a  native  of  the  western  hemisphere.     That  celebrated 
voyager  found  no  cotton  between  New  Zealand  36^  South,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  20^  North.     In  addition  to  flax  and  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  in  which  Capt.  Cook  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  were  habited,  the  nations  all  over  the  continent  nearly,  used  as 
articles  of  dress  besides  cotton,  feathers,  the  wool  of  rabbits,  the  maguei, 
and  silk  grass.     In  1726,  coUon  was  a  staple  product  of  Hispaniola. 
In  1753,  Jamaica  exported  2000  bags.     On  an  average  of  eight  years 
firom  1740  to  1748,  the  export  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes  was  600  bags 
annually.     In  1787,  St  Domingo,  St  Christopher,  Grenada,  Dominica, 
Antigua,  Montserrat  and  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  exported  the 
same  commodity.     In  1803  there  were  grown  five  varieties  of  cotton  in 
Jamaica,  the  common,  the  brown  bearded,  the  Nankin,  the  French  and 
the  Brazilian.     From  these  facts  Mr.  Baines  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  manu&cture  of  cotton  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  original  settlement  of  America;  but  learned  men  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  date  of  this  event,  some  carrying  it  nearly  as  high  as  the 
deluge,  and  others  contending  for  a  much  later  period.    The  American 
manufacture  may  at  all  events  claim  a  high  degree  of  antiquity, 

III.  We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  introduction  of  cotton  into  Europe; 
an  event  which  has  had  such  amazing  results,  and  which  has  exerted, 
it  is  difiicult  to  say  how  large  an  influence,  upon  society  and  upon  go- 
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vernments.     The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  acknowledged 
and  fek  by  all  the  world,  haveti  nearer  connection  with  the  cotton  plant 
and  cotton  manufacture  than  with  any  other  branch  of  industry  and 
enterprise  whatever.     McCulloch  is  thrown  into  ecstasies  with  the  re- 
flection, and  is  at  a  loss  to  find  language  to  express  himself.    Such, 
says  he,  however  has  been  the  influence  of  the  stupendous  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  Hargraves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright  and 
others,  that  we  have  overcome  all  of  these  diflicukies — that  neither  the 
cheapness  of  labor  in  Hindostan,  nor  the  excellence  to  which  the  nadves 
had  attained,  has  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  competition  of  those 
who  buy  their  cotton,  and  who,  after  carrying  it  ^yq  thousand  miles  to 
be  manufactured,  carry  back  the  goods  to  them.     This  is  the  greatest 
triumph  of  mechanical  genius,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  most  extiaordi- 
nary,  our  superiority  is  not  the  late  result  of  a  long  series  of  successive 
discoveries  and  inventions ;  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  accomplished  , 
in  a  very  few  years.     Little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  British  cotton  manufacture  was  in  its  Infancy,  and  it  now  forms  the 
principal  business  carried  on  in  the  country,  aflbrding  an  advantageous 
field  for  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
capital,  and  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  workmen.     The  skill  and 
genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results  have  been  achieved,  have 
been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  power;  they  have  contributed  in 
no  common  degree  to  raise  the  British  nation  to  the  high  and  conspicu- 
ous place  she  now  occupies.     Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the 
wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cotton  manu&cture  that  bore  us 
triumphantly  through  the  late  dreadful  contest ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that  would  have  crushed  our 
fiithers,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  any  other  peopla     But  we  are 
intruding  upon  another  division  of  our  subject 

In  European  history  no  mention  is  made  of  cotton  as  an  article  of 
trade  until  the  fourteenth  century.  Though  silk,  woollen  and  flax  had 
long  been  articles  of  wealth  and  commerce,  cotton  had  no  existence.  In 
Spain,  to  be  sure,  small  quantities  of  it  were  grown  and  manufactured 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  having  been  introduced  there  by  the 
Moors,  among  other  articles  of  Eastern  luxury.  The  cultivation  of  the 
plant  at  this  period  would  also  appear  to  have  been  an  object  of  attention 
in  Sicily.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  Spanish  writer  thus  glowingly 
describes  his  country: — "here  you  find  also  the  cocus,  with  which  the 
cotton  stufl*s  are  dyed,  for  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  cotton  as  well 
for  commerce  as  for  use  in  manufactures ;  and  the  cotton  garments  made 
here  are  said  to  be  fkr  superior  to  those  of  Ass3nria  in  sofhiess,  delicacy 
and  beauty."  The  Italians  had  little  intercourse  with  Spain,  and  did 
not  learn  ^om  her  the  use  of  cotton.    It  was  not  introduced  into  Venice 
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until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century^  The  Turks  introduced 
the  uae  of  cotton  about  the  same  period  in  their  conquered  countries  of 
Romania  and  Macedonia.  The  district  of  Seres  in  Macedonia,  accord- 
ing to  Malte  Brun,  is  more  fruitful  in  cotton  than  any  other.  The  value 
of  the  article  amounted  in  one  year  in  Macedonia  alone,  to  7,000,000 
piastres. 

England  was  the  last  to  take  up  this  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  precise  period  of  its  introduction  has  not  been  determined.  The 
first  authentic  mention  of  the  staple,  we  are  told  by  McCulloch,  is  made 
by  Lewis  Roberts,  in  his  Treasure  of  Traffic,  published  in  1641,  where 
it  is  stated  "  the  town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein 
remembered,  who  buy  the  yame  of  the  Irish,  in  great  quantity,  and 
weaving  it,  retume  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither  doth 
their  industry  rest  here,  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London  that  comes 
first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  worke  the  same  and  perfect 
it  into  fustians,  vermillions,  domestics  and  other  such  stuflTs,  and  then 
returne  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vended  and  sold.''  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  cotton  from  the  East  and  West  Indies 
Lad  become  an  article  of  import  into  Great  Britain,  to  some  extent 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  period  when  cotton 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  the  different  cotton  sections  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  Mr.  Seabrook,  the  culture  of  this  staple  was  en- 
deavored to  be  forced  upon  the  planters  of  Virginia,  one  huudred  and 
thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  Out  of  this  contest  of  the  mother 
country  to  prescribe  the  employment  of  the  colony,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Virginia  planters  to  the  encroachment  arose  the  navigation  acts, 
as  they  are  called,  which  prohibited  the  receipt  or  export  of  any  Euro- 
pean commodities  other  than  those  carried  to  them  by  Englishmen  or 
English  built  ships.  The  act  of  Charles  II.  in  a  similar  spirit  was 
calculated  to  depress  the  value  of  tobacco,  and  the  Virginians  were 
driven  to  other  crops,  cotton  among  the  rest. 

In  the  historical  collections  of  South  Carolina,  published  by  Mr. 
Carroll,  there  is  an  old  paper  drawn  up  in  the  year  1666,  entitled 
•*  A  Brief  Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,  on  the  Coast  of 
Florida."  This  was  written  and  published  in  England  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  Carolina.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  encourage" 
emigrants  tp  go  over.  ^^^  among  other  inducements  it  is  said  that  the 
lands  "grow  indigo,  tobacco  very  good,  and  cotton  wool."     In  the 

same  collections  Dr.  Hewett  of  the  date describes  the  manner  of 

cultivating  the  cotton  plant,  and  speaks  of  it  as  yet  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  attract  the  aUention  of  the  colonists.  Wilson,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Carolina  in  1682,  mentions  cotton  of  the  Cyprus  and 
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Malta  sort,  as  grown  in  the  state  from  imported  seed.  Peter  Parry,  a 
S\^ss,  and  the  founder  of  Purrysburg  in  the  same  colony,  memoralized 
the  government  of  Geo.  I.  in  relation  to  a  certain  country  extending  33 
degrees  on  either  side  of  the  equator  capable  of  the  production  of  cotton. 
This  individual,  in  a  paper  written  at  Charlestown,  1731,  observes,  that 
"cotton  and  flax  thrive  admirably."  The  private  journal  of  Miss 
Lucus,  daugher  of  the  Governor  of  Antigua,  and  afterwards  the  noble 
mother  of  those  noble  sons,  Generals  Thomas  and  Charles  Coatsworth 
Pinkney  of  South  Carolina,  par  nobile  fratrum,  contains  this  note  for 
July  I,  1739,  "  wrote  to  my  father  to-day,  on  the  pains  I  had  taken  to 
bring  the  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  &c.,  to  perfection,  and  that  I  had  greater 
hopes  from  the  indigo  than  any  other." 

It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  says  Mr.  Seabrook,  that  in  1736,  as 
far  north  as  the  39"^  cotton  on  the  garden  scale  was  raised  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Easton  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  About  forty  years  afterwards  it  was  cultivated  in 
St.  Marys  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  Northern  county  of  Cape  May 
in  New  Jersey,  also  in  the  county  of  Sussex  in  Delaware.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  General  Delagall  of  South  Carolina 
is  said  to  have  cultivated  thirty  acres  of  the  green  seed  cotton  near 
Savannah.  The  congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  1775,  recommended 
the  inhabitants  to  raise  cotton.  Mr.  Jefferson  remarking  on  Virginia, 
in  1781,  alludes  to  the  domestic-  economy  of  making  cotton  goods  in 
families  for  their  own  use.  The  seed  from  which  the  cotton  of  these 
sections  was  grown  came  both  from  Manilla  and  Cyprus,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  from  Barbadoes  according  to  others.  We  may 
suppose  both  varieties  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  American  Cotton. 

In  Louisiana,  the  subject  of  cotton  would  appear  to  have  attracted 
notice  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  history  of  that  province.  We  are 
informed  by  the  letters  from  Paris  of  Mr.  Forstall  to  Governor  Roman, 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  our  Journal,  that,  among  the  archives 
of  the  department  De  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies,  there  is  "  a  most 
curious  report  oa  cotton  in  1760,  of  the  great  advantages  Louisiana 
might  derive  from  its  culture — the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed 
from  the  wool — its  introduction  from  St  Domingo — a  report  to  M.  de 
Maurepas  on  that  matter,  suggesting  the  importation,  from  the  East 
Indies,  of  machinery  to  separate  the  seed,  &c"  These  valuable  and 
ancient  documents  the  Legislature  of  the  State  are  taking  steps  to  have 
introduced  into  this  country — their  proper  repository. 

Tench  Coxe,  Esq.,*  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  father  of  the  growth 

*  The  following  miccint  account  of  this  valuable  citizen  we  extract  from  Mr. 
White's  memoir  of  Slater.  The  first  ancestor  of  the  Coxe  family,  connected  with 
Amenca,  -was  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  wko  was  physician  to  the  queen  of  Charles  n.  of 
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of  American  cotton,  prepared  a  statement  of  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  in  1786.  He  informs  us  that  the  people  of  the 
country,  south  of  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  were  not  impressed  with  any 
belief  of  their  capacity  to  produce  cotton  wool  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  From  the  recollections  of  cotton  as  a  garden  plant  in  his 
childhood,  Mr.  Coxe,  in  1785,  entertained  **the  pleasing  convictions 
that  the  United  States,  in  its  extensive  regions  south  of  Anne  Arundell 
and  Talbot,  would  certainly  become  a  great  cotton  producing  country." 
Mr.  Madison  held  the  same  opinion  in  1786.  These  convictions,  toge- 
ther with  the  fact  of  a  supply  of  domestic  cottons  during  the  revolution, 
at  Philadelphia,  for  manufacture,  induced  a  mission  to  England  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Coxe,  to  obtain  machinery,  etc.,  for  extensive  establish- 
ments. 

The  treaty  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  1792,  stipulated  against  the  importation  of  American  cotton,  in  order 
to  increase  the  English  carrying  trade  of  the  West  India  cotton.  Wjb 
thus  infer  how  great  value  Mr.  Jay  attributed  to  our  cotton  plant  The 
Senate  refused  a  ratification  of  this  provision. 

Among  the  exports  of  Charles  Town,  S.  C,  in  1748  were  seven 
bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  at  d£3  1  Is.  5d.  a  bag.     Another  small  ex- 

England ;  and  also  to  Queen  Anne.  He  was  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  soil  of 
West  Jersey,  and  sole  proprietor  of  the  government,  he  having  held  the  office  of 
governor  to  him  and  his  forever.  At  the  request  of  Queen  Ame  he  surrendered 
the  government  to  the  crown,  retaining  the  other  proprietory  rights.  A  member  of 
the  Coze  family  was  always  appointed  by  the  crown,  while  there  was  a  resident 
member  in  the  province,  a  member  of  the  Rojral  Council  of  New  Jersey  nntil  the 
revolution. 

Dr.  Coxe  was  also  sole  proprietor  of  the  extensive  province  of  Carolina,  an  ac- 
count of  which  is  extant  in  an  octavo  volume,  written  by  his  son,  Colonel  Daniel 
Coxe,  called  "  The  History  of  Carolina,"  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  lib- 
rary of  Congress,  the  Philadelphia  library,  and  the  Athsneum  of  Philadelphia. 

Col.  Coxe  intermarried  with  Sarah,  the  only  child  of  John  Eckley  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  left  issue,  among  others,  William  Coze,  who 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Tench  Francis,  attorney-general  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  Tenche  Coxe  was  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  Coxe,  and  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  22d  May,  1755,  and  died  17th  July,  1824. 

The  charter  of  Carolina  was,  in  the  extent  of  territory  and  power,  the  most  ex- 
tensive ever  granted  by  a  crown  to  a  subject ;  the  family  were  therefore  obliged  to 
release  it  to  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  a  mandamus  of  the  king  conferring 
100,000  acres  of  land  in  New  York.  Dr.  Coxe  was  also  a  large  proprietor  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  nearly  all  the  American  provinces.  To  his  eldest  son,  CoL  Daniel 
Coxe  he  gave  all  his  American  possessions,  and  this  gentleman  was  the  first  of  the 
family  who  resided  in  America.    He  arrived  in  this  country  in  1709. 

We  have  thus  been  particular  in  our  notice  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Coze,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice  this  large  participator  in  the  earlier  opera- 
tions of  our  manufacturing  system. 
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port  is  stated  for  1764.  In  1770  tea  bales  were  shipped  to  Liverpool 
from  the  American  Colonies.  The  laughable  incident  of  eight  bags  of 
American  cotton  being  seized  in  Englsmd  on  the  ground  that  so  much 
cotton  could  not  possibly  be  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  occurred 
in  1784  only  sixty-two  years  ago !  The  export  of  American  cotton  to 
Europe  was,  in 

1785 14  bags 

1786, 6    " 

1787 109     " 

1788, 389    " 

1789, 842     " 

1790, 81     " 

Of  the  fourteen  bags  sent  to  Europe  in  1785  ten  were  shipped  by  John 
Teasdale  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who,  it  is  said,  bought,  the  year  before, 
the  first  bag  of  cotton  sold  in  South  Carolina.  From  the  period  of 
1790,  from  the  growth  of  home  manufactures  during  the  war,  the  im- 
provement in  machinery,  and  the  great  invention  of  Eli  Whitney,  of 
which  we  shall  allerwards  speak,  to  the  present  day,  the  growth  of 
cotton  has  been  extending  with  broader  and  broader  arms,  until  it  em- 
braces at  last  an  immense  region  of  territory,  clothes  and  supports  half 
the  world,  and  afibrds  to  be  heaped  up  in  warehouses  thousands  and 
thousands  of  bags  for  future  consumption.  If,  says  a  writer,  the 
"  wool  sack"  was  a  significant  seal  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  British 
peers,  to  remind  him  of  what  was  the  great  staple  of  the  empire,  the 
"  cotton  bag,"  the  staple  of  the  new  world,  may  well  be  held  in  equal 
remembrance  by  the  legislators  of  the  Union.  Every  member  ought 
to  wear  it  as  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  emblematical  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
Republics.  Every  officer  of  the  government  should  be  clad  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  superabundant  article,  and  every  citizen  should  be  en- 
robed with  it  in  life,  and  shrouded  with  it  in  death.  It  was  protected 
in  its  in&ncy  by  the  administration  of  Washington ;  and  it  has  proved 
in  its  youth  the  defence  of  the  beauty  and  booty  of  every  section 
of  the  country. 

The  French  in  Louisiana  experimented,  during  the  interval  between 
1786  and  1795,  in  a  species  of  White  Siam  Cotton,  their  nankeen  cottons 
being  of  the  Malta  kind.  Carolina  introduced  the  Bourbon,  and  Geor- 
gia the  Pemambuco — the  last  being  received  from  Havana.  The 
culture  of  these  cottons,  we  are  told,  was  abandoned  on  account  of  their 
inferiority.  The  Louisiana  cotton  of  the  present  day,  it  is  ccmjectured 
by  Mr.  Seabrook,  was  derived  from  a  species  of  sea  island  grown  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  but  degenerated  in  the  progress  of  tillage  by 
intermixing  with  other  kinds.    To  a  cross  with  Sea  Island  Cottons, 
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large  quantities  of  which  were  shipped  to  Louisiana  immediately  subse- 
quent to  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  is  perhaps,  in  part,  to  be  attri- 
buted the  decided  superiority  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton  wool  of  the 
present  day  over  ail  others  in  North  America,  of  the  green  seed  des- 
cription. 

The  cotton  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  three  great  vari- 
ties  of  herbaceous,  or  herb  cotton ;  hirsutum,  hairy  or  shrub  cotton ; 
arborescent,  or  tree  cotton ;  the  two  former  comprise  the  green  seed, 
short  staple  or  upland ;  the  latter  the  black  seed,  long  staple  or  Sea 
Island  variety.  The  herbaceum  is  stated  to  be  of  Eastern  origin  clearly, 
and  the  hirsutum  to  be  either  from  the  East  or  West  Indies.  It  will  be 
a  proper  place  to  introduce  some  remarks  upon  each  of  the  different 
classes  enumerated. 

1.  The  Herbaceous  Cotton. — This  plant  grows  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  with  leaves  of  dark  green,  blue  veined, 
and  five  lobed.  The  flower  is  a  pale  yellow,  one  pistil,  five  petals  or 
leaves,  purple  spotted  at  the  bottom.  On  the  falling  of  the  flower  a  pod 
of  triangular  shape  and  triple  cell  is  developed.  The  pod,  in  course  of 
ripening,  bursts,  discloses  a  snow-white  or  yellowish  ball  of  down,  in 
three  locks,  enclosing  and  tightly  adhering  to  the  seeds,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  grape,  though  of  several  times  the  size.  The  seed  is  planted 
in  spring,  and  the  cotton  gathered  at  fall.  The  rows  in  the  field  are 
five  to  six  feet  apart,  the  distance  of  the  holes,  in  which  several  seeds 
are  deposited,  is  about  eighteen  inches.  Much  care  in  weeding,  thin- 
ning and  pruning,  is  required  during  the  process  of  culture.  This  ie 
the  course  pursued  in  the  United  States,  which  has  the  advantage  over 
that  pursued  in  India,  by  producing  a  cotton  vastly  more  valuable.  A 
field  of  cotton  at  the  gathering,  says  Mr.  Baines,  when  the  globes  of 
snowy  wool  are  seen  among  the  glossy  dark  leaves,  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful ;  and  in  the  hottest  countries,  where  the  yellow  blossom  or  flower, 
and  the  ripened  fruit,  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  the  beauty  of  the  plan- 
tation is  of  course  still  mor^  remarkable.  The  herbaceous  cotton  is  re- 
puted the  most  useful,  and  said  to  be  cultivated  in  nearly  every  country 
congenial  to  the  gossypium,  existing  even  at  Aleppo,  in  Upper  £gypt» 
Arabia,  and  Senegal. 

2.  The  Hirsutism,  or  shrub  cotton. — It  is  said  to  grow  wherever  the  . 
herbaceous  is  found,  and  to  vary  according  to  climate,  being  biennial 
or  triennial  in  the  West  Indies,  lasting  firom  six  to  ten  years  in  Indift 
and  Egypt,  perennial  in  the  hottest  climates,  and  in  the  miklest  eotteii 
regions  an  annual.  The  shrub  cotton  is  likened  to  t  currant  bush,  and 
is  of  several  varieties. — The  hitsutum,  a  low  shrub  already  mentioned, 
the  Indicum,  attaining  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  the  Vitifolinm,  of  tbfi  SoHth  of 
France  and  South  America;  the  Religioswrn,  of  ^rinam  mid  India;  the 
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Latifolium,  of  the  West  Indies ;  the  Barbadense,  of  Barbadoes ;  and  the 
Peruvian.  The  pod  of  the  shrub  cotton  differs  from  that  of  the  herb 
in  being  egg  shaped.  The  Guiana  and  Brazil  cotton  is  of  this  kind, 
and  is  said  to  yield,  in  the  hottest  countries,  two  crops  a  year. 

3.  The  Arborescent,  or  tree  cotton. — This  remarkable  plant  is  of 
Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  and  American  growth.  The  height  of  the 
tree  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  Marco  Polo  describes  the  tree 
at  Guzerat  six  yards  high,  and  bearing  fruit  for  twenty  years.  There 
18  a  tree  described  in  South  America,  Indian  Isles,  West  Indies,  and  on 
the  Guinea  coast,  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  bearing  a  silky  cotton,  only 
useful  for  making  quilting  and  beds.  The  justly  celebrated  American 
Sea  Island  Cotton  is  derived  from  the  Arboreum.  Its  fibre  is  long, 
strong,  silky,  and  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  seed  is  black,  and  of  Per- 
sian origin,,  though  originally  introduced  into  this  country  from  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  Ang^illa,  an  Island  of  the  Carribean  Sea.  This  cotton  was 
raised  first  in  G^rgia  in  1786,  and  the  first  bag  exported  by  Alexander 
Bissel  of  St.  Simons  Island,  two  years  after.  The  section  of  country 
capable  of  producing  this  staple  is  very  limited,  being  confined  to  the 
low  sandy  islands  along  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  from 
Charleston  to  Savannah.  The  quantity  grown  in  1805,  and  in  1832, 
was  precisely  the  same. 

We  condense  from  Mr.  Seabrook's  valuable  notes  on  the  Sea  Island 
Cotton,  the  most  interesting  particulars.  The  region  of  this  cotton  in 
South  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a  line  about 
twent]jc  miles  south  of  the  line  that  separates  Barnwell  and  Orangeburg 
from  the  neighboring  parishes,  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  Santee 
River,  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  Savannah  River,  and  on  the 
south  and  south  east  by  the  ocean.  The  Eutaw  Springs  in  St.  Johns, 
Berkley,  is  the  extreme  northern  point  to  which  it  extends.  Williams- 
burg was  for  many  years  embraced  in  its  limit,  but  that  district  no  longer 
furnishes  a  supply  of  the  raw  material.  In  1812  it  was  experimented 
on  in  Sumpter  District,  but  it  was  found  an  unprofitable  crop  there.  Mrs. 
Eansey  Burden,  in  1788,  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  crop  of  Sea  Island 
Cotton  in  South  Carolina,  her  plantation  having  produced  it  the  pre- 
ceeding  nine  years  in  small  quantities.  This  was  in  St  Pauls  Parish, 
and  the  attempt  &iled  in  consequence  of  the  pod  not  coming  to  maturity. 
Wm.  Elliott  made  the  first  successful  crop  in  the  State  in  1790,  on  an 
island  called  Hilton  Head,  out  of  seed  costing  14s.  a  bushel  This 
crop  sold  at  10^.  per  pound.  In  1792,  a  field  on  the  Oakatee  yielded 
600  pounds,  which  sold  at  Savannah  for  2s.  per  pound.  During  1793 
many  other  planters  attempted  the  culture  with  various  success,  and 
Indigo  and  the  Sea  Island  Cotton  began  to  struggle  for  the  mastery. 
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Tiie  enormous  prices  realised  in  ,pa8t  times  by  the  planters  of  8ea 
Island  cotton,  has  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  some  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  South  Carolina.  In  1799,  one  gentleman  on  St  Johns, 
Berkley,  realised  £1%  sterling,  or  about  t350  to  the  hand,  in  a  single 
year :  another  gentleman  received  Ss.  per  pound  for  a  crop  of  three 
hundred  acres,  and  216  pounds  to  the  acre.  William  Seabrook,  of 
Edisto,  purchased  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Brisbane,  and  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  two  years  crops  the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase  money. 
The  price  of  the  cotton  in  the  state  ranged  at  first  from  9d.  to  la,  but 
reached  2s.  and  upwards  about  the  year  1806.  The  staple  was  found 
to  be  of  such  unusual  length,  that  the  English  spinners  actually  thought 
proper  to  cut  it  shorter,  thus  destroying  what  is  in  iact  its  chief  Tirtne. 

The  finest  and  best  specimens  of  sea  island  have  been  produced  by 
the  most  finished  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  jdanters,  and 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  botany.  Kin- 
sey  Burden,  Senr.,  of  St  Johns,  Colleton,  S.  C,  occupies  the  first  place 
in  this  list  He  succeeded  in  producing  from  selected  seed  a  parcel  of 
fine  cotton  in  1805,  worth  25  cents  a  pound  more  than  that  of  any  (^  his 
neighbors.  Continuing  his  laudable  labors,  his  crop  of  1826,  of  60 
bags,  brought  in  market  110  cents  the  pound,  and  his  crop  of  the  fol- 
.  lowing  year  125  cents.  Mr.  Borden's  wonderful  success  excited  quite 
a  sensation,  but  his  secret  was  kept  closely  for  many  years.  William 
Elliott  suggested  that  it  might  lie  in  the  character  of  the  seed  used ; 
and  upon  the  hint  several  set  to  work.  Hugh  Wibon,  among  the  most 
successful  of  these,  realised  the  ensuing  year  125  cents  per  pound  for 
his  product  Two  bags  of  extra  fine  cotton  raised  in  1828,  brought  $2 
per  pound,  the  highest  price  says  Mr.  Seabrook,  obtained  in  this  or  any 
other  country  from  which  cotton  wool  is  exported.  Mr.  Burden's 
secret  beginning  to  leak  out,  he  proposed  to  divulge  ittatbe  Legislature 
for  the  sum  of  8200,000,  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind.  William 
Seabrook,  of  Edisto,  had  designed  offering  $50,000  for  initiation  into 
the  method,  but  declined  afterwards,  alleging  that  "conjecture  had 
peUed  to  certainty,  that  to  the  seed  solely  was  traceable  the  fine 
cotton  which  Mr.  Burden  continned  to  grow."  From  that  period 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  Sea  Island  planters  have  been  conatantly 
improving  the  quality  of  their  staple  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity,  and 
prices  have  fallen  to  but  a  fractional  part  of  what  they  were.  The 
result  has  been,  that  although  particular  instances  of  success  are  to 
be  found,  the  planters  as  a  body  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  qualities  of  cotton. 

It  would  be  appropriate  in  this  place  to  introduce  a  notice  of  the 
remarkable  progress  and  improvement  in  the  machinery  for  separating 
cotton  wool  from  its  &st  adhering  seed.     The  matter  was  at  one  time 
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ihougbt  a  physical  impoBaibilky,  but  mechanical  ingoiuiky  in  the  per- 
aon  of  Whitney  and  othen,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  trirnnphant 
anccesB.  We  reserve,  however,  this  interesting  branch  of  our  subject 
to  be  treated  of  in  another  article,  under  the  head  of  CoUan  Maim^a^ 
tufe$;  it  being  perhaps  better,  fi>r  the  sake  of  order,  to  take  up  in  dwt 
place  the  crude  cotton  as  it  is  q;>read  over  the  fields,  tracing  out  from 
thence  every  interesting  change,  until  it  appears  at  last  in  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  of  prints  or  the  most  delicate  varieties  (^  lacee 
and  muslins. 

v.  The  Coiion  Trade.  Notwithstanding  our  statement,  which  is 
sustained  by  high  authority,  that  cotton  was  shipped  from  this  country 
io  great  Britain  in  small  quantities  in  the  year  1784-5-6,  etc,  Mr. 
McCuUoch  affirms  broadly,  that  previously  to  1790  North  America 
did  not  supply  a  single  pound  of  cotton  for  export,  although  aonie  in- 
considerable quantity  had  been  raised  even  before  the  revolutionary 
war.  There  is  a  discr^mncy  and  difficulty  here  which  Mr.  Seabrook 
has,  we  think,  vainly  endeavored  to  remove.  The  authorities  Dray- 
ton's  ** Memoirs."  Smither's  "Liverpool,"  and  a  work  '*0n  American 
Husbandry,"  published  in  1775,  are  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  r^ 
moved  by  any  merely  negative  testimony.  It  is  due  to  BlcCuUoch« 
however,  to  say  that  the  statement  he  has  made  is  not  unsupported  from 
other  sources.  The  subject,  cotton,  does  not  appear  in  the  Charleston 
Prices  Current  of  1792;  and  in  1787  an  English  fiurtor,  Mr.  Seabrook 
tells  us  without  giving  the  authority,  replied  to  a  shipment  of  one  or 
two  small  packages  of  cotton  from  Charleston,  **  it  is  not  worth  pro- 
ducing, as  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  seed."  We  shall  not  balance 
between  the  authorities,  but  present  simply  the  most  satisfactory  expli- 
cation which  could  present  itself  to  Mr.  Seabrook's  mind  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  He  says  the  solution  is  probably  this:  the 
cotton  was  either  prepared  by  hand-roller  gins,  which  were  undoubtedly 
in  vse  even  before  the  war,  and  sold  in  small  quantities  to  the  mer* 
chants,  who  packed  it  for  exportation ;  or  it  was  sent  in  the  seed  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  there  to  undergo  the  cleaning  proceaa. 
The  latter  supposition  is  based  on  the  large  amount  of  cotton  shipped 
from  those  ports  in  the  years  alluded  to,  and  the  fiict,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  that  machines  to  disconnect  the  seed  from  the  wool  were 
employed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1784.  Farther,  the  condemnation  of  the 
bags  subsequently  exported  by  Wadsworth  &  Turpm,  shows  that  the 
previous  consignments  must  have  been  of  clean  cotton,  and  not  in  the 
seed,  as  might  be  conjectured. 

In  considering  the  cotton  trade  in  its  origin  and  progress  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  present  day,  we  shall  commence  with  the  year 
1790,  since  before  that  period  and  in  the  best  case,  the  trade  in  this  staple 
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must  haTe  been  merely  nominal.  Mr.  McCuUoch  indeed  tells  us^  thai 
firom  1781  to  1789,  a  period  of  nine  years,  the  whole  import  of  cotton 
wool  into  Great  Britain  was  only  150,000,000  of  ponnds,  an  average 
of  about  15,000,000  of  pounds  per  annum,  or  35  or  40,000  bags  of  the 
present  capacity.  For  one  of  these  years,  1786,  he  gives  the  propor- 
tion of  each  country  from  which  there  was  any  import 

From  British  West  Indies, 5,800,000  pounds. 

French  and  Spanish  colonies*.  5,500,000      *' 

Dutch  colonies, 1,600,000      •• 

Portuguese  colonies, 2,000,000      •» 

Smyrna  and  Turkey, 5,000,000      «* 


u 


<• 


•« 


«< 


Total 19,900,000 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Woodbury,  communicated  to 
Congress  in  1836,  a  paper  on  the  cultivation,  manufecture,  and  trade  of 
cotton,  for  which  we  refer  as  authority  for  many  of  the  statements  we 
are  about  to  make. 

Iv— eaOWTH  AND  BXrOlTS  OF  COTTOH. 


m  TBB  WORLD. 
TSAR*  GROWTH. 

poands. 
1790- 

1791 490,000,000 

1792 

1793 

1795 

1796 ... 

1797 

1799  •••   •..••••• 

1800 

1801 520,000,000 

1802 

1808 

lollv«»— •   •.■»••«..>• 

180o*»-*   ....«••. 

1807 

1808 

1809 - 

1810 
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OROWTH. 

pounds. 
1,500,000 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

8.000,000 

10,000,000 

1 1,000,000 

15,000,000 

20,000,000 

35,000,000 

48,000,000 

55,000,000 

60,000,000 

65,000,000 

70,000,000 

80,00^000 

80,000,000 

75,000,000 

82,000,000 

85,000,000 


SXFORTS.. 

poimd& 
250.000 

doUaiB. 

200,000 

*••*•••• 

143,000 

500,000 

1,667,000 

500,000 

6.000,000 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

3,500.000 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

4,000,000 

17,000,000 

5,000,000 

20.000,000 

9,000,000 

27,000,000 

5,000,000 

41,000,000 

8,000,000 

38,000,000 

8,000,000 

40,000,000 

9,000,000 

87,000,000 

8,000,000 

66,ooaooo 

14,000,000 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 

53,000,000 

6,000.000 

93,000,000 

15.000.000 
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GROWTH  AKD  EXPORTS  OF  coTTOif — Continued. 

IN  THE  WORLD.  UlflTKD  STATES. 

TEAR.                        GROWTH.                     GROWTH.  EXPORTS.  EXPORT  ▼ALUK- 

PoundB.       Pounds.  Pounds.  DoUarB. 

1811 666,000,000   80.000.000  62,000,000  9,000,000 

1812 75.000,000  29,000,000  3,000,000 

181S.- 75,000,000  19,000,000  2.000,000 

1814 70.000,000  17,000,000  2,000,000 

1815 100,000.000  83,000.000  17,000,000 

1816 124,000,000  81,000,000  24.000.000 

1817 130,000,000  95,000,000  '  22,000,000 

1818 125,000,000  92,000.000  31,000,000 

1819 167,000,000  88,000,000  21,000,000 

1«20. 160,000,000  127,000,000  22,000,000 

1821 630,000,000  180,000,000  124.000,000  20,000.000 

1522 210,000,000  144,000,000  24,000,000 

1823 185,000,000  173,000,000  23,000,000 

1824 216,000,000  142,000.000  22.000,000 

1825 255,000,000  176,000,000  39,000,000 

1B26. 250,000,000  204,000,000  25,000,000 

1827 270,000,000  294.000.000  29,000,000 

1828 325,000,000  210,000,000  22.000,000 

1829 865,000,000  264,000.000  26,000,000 

1830^, 350,000,000  298,000,000  30,000,000 

1831 820,000,000  385,000,000  277,000,000  25,000,000 

1-832- 390,000,000  372,000,000  32,000,000 

1833 445,000,000  324,000,000  .36,000,000 

1834 460,000,000  384,000,000  49,000,000 

1835 61,000,000 

Export  Sea  Island  from  8.  Carolina  and  Geo.,  1834 8,085,000  lbs. 

1835 7,752,000  lbs. 

1791.   1801.  1811.   1821.  1831.   1834. 

GROWTH  OP                            iiul.Uie.        iiuLlb«.foILU>«.        iiuLlb&  miLlw.       naft«. 

BrasBU. 22        36  35        32  38        30 

West  Indies. 12        10  12        10  ^   9          8 

Egypt, i          6  18        25 

RestofAfrica, 46        45  44        40  36        34 

India. 130       160  170      175  180       185 

Rest  of  Asia. 190       160  146       135  115       110 

'*^^lr^!'^i--68        56  57        44  35        35 

Elsewhere, 15  11          8  4        13 
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2. — ^PEODUCE  OP  ambricau  states,  and  value  of  the  cbop  of  each. 

1791.     1801.      1811.     1891.     1826.     1833.     1834. 

r'  South  Garolma, \\        20  40  50  70  7V^    65 

k   Georgia, J        10  2f  45  75  88/    75 

v^^irginia, 5  8  12  25  13/     10 

Tennessee, 1  3  ,20  46  50      ^ 

V  North  Carolina,-—  ,-          4  7  10  18  10 •      9 

liouisiana, -17177?        ..  2  10  38  55^    "(^ 

Alabama, ^.  20  45  65        85^ 

Misaiasippi. 10  30  70        85 

Arkansas, '..  --  i  i         i 

These  tables  were  compiled  by  the  secretary  from  the  best  data 
within  his  reach. 

3.^ — ^PRICE  AHD  VALUE  OP  THE  COTTON  CHOP  Dl  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Pike  per  lb.  Val.  Crop,  U.  8.  Crop  ElMwhtre. 

1791, 26  cents  $333,000  $40,500,000 

1801, 44  "  8,000,000  39,330,000 

1811, 15i  "  12,500,000  37,000,000 

1821, 16  "  30,000,000  37,000,000 

1831, 9i  "  38,500,000  29,225,000 

1834, 13  "  76,000,000  36,333,000 

1835, 16J  "      

It  appears  on  the  authority  of  the  same  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  for  every  thousand  bags  of  cotton  imported  into 
England  in  1790,  only  one  bag  was  received  from  the  United  States, 
only  1  bag  for  every  126  in  1792;  1  in  every  25  in  1795;  and  that  in 
1799  one-ninth  of  the  British  cotton  imports  were  from  the  United 
States.  In  1800  she  received  sixteen  millions  of  pounds  from  the 
United  States,  six  millions  from  India,  one-fiAh  of  a  million  from  Bra- 
zil, one-third  of  a  million  from  the  West  Indies. 

4. — IMPOETS  OF  OOTTOlf  IMTO  BMOLAHD. 

1820.         1825.         1830.         1834.        1835. 
Million  Ibe.     Mil  Ibe.       MIL  lbs.       Mil.  Ibe.      Mil  lbs. 
From  United  States...  90 140 211 266 253 

"  India 23 20 12 32 42 

"  Bra2dl —  29 3 30 19 30 

"  West  Indies, etc.-     2  J...      8 4 1^ 30 

"  Egypt  &  Turkey,      J 14...:      5 IJ — 

The  United  States  supplied  France  in  1821  with  27  millions  pounds 
of  coUon,  30  millions  in  1825,  75  millions  in  1830,  79  millions  in  1834, 
and  91  millions  in  1835. 
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The  whole  stock  taken  by  France  from  all  the  world  was  44  mil* 
lions  pounds  in  1820,  61  millions  in  1825,  84  millions  in  1830^  88 
millions  in  1834,  and  94  millions  in  1835,  Other  countries  of  Enrope. 
says  theiBeport,  than  those  enumerated,  import  considerable  qoantides 
of  rawxotton.  Holland  and  Belgium  10  or  12  millions  pounds.  In 
1830  Gfermany  took  12  millions  pounds,  19  millions  in  1831,  and  25 
millions  in  1832.  The  Hanse  towns  (1835)  took  frcnn  2  to  6  millions 
pqimds^jrearly,  and  Russia  1  million  fron^  the  United  States.  Belgium 
in.  1834  imported  13  millions  pounds,  and  Lombardy  4  miUioos. 
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STATEMENT  OP  COTTON   IV  OEEAY  BRITAIN. 

1633. 

Pounds. 

Imported 303,656,887  ... 

Exporte4 17.863,8${2  --. 


1834. 

1835. 

PomidSf 

PoimdB. 

326,875,425  ... 

363J0%963 

H461,963  ... 

32.779,734 

Left  for  consumption  286,293,015  302,413,462  330,923,229 

1)11  .  > 

Arerage  price  id  the  United  States  in  1833 — 11  cents;   in  1834 — 13 
cents;  in  1835 — ^16^  cfnts  per  poimd. 

From  1822  to  1835i,  tlie  ihigheat  quantity  of  cotton  which  France 
erer  took  ifi  one  ye^r  from  all  the  wprl^,  was  3^4,42$  bags,  and  the 
lowest  169,845  bags;  the  mean  average  for  th^  whole  period  being 
about  250,000  ba^  per  annum.  ^ 

The  French,  under  Bonaparte,  attempted  to  introdi»:e  the  culture 
of  cotton  in  Franca  In  1807,  a  dii^nguished  agricuhuralist,  Mon- 
sieur La^eyrie,  ^was  employed  by  that  government  to  give  instruc- 
tions rehitire  ;to  the  culture  of  the  cotton  plaiit  He  published  a 
treatise  on  th^  subject,  e«tit)ed  '*  pu  Cotonier,  et  de  ea  cuhure,''  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  cotton  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world,  and.the  mjod^  otf  cultivating  it  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  |ilap,  pX  the  same  time,  sect  a  circular  letter  to  the  Prefects  of 
all  the  d^p^rtofients,  requefti^g  die^  particqlar  at^ntion  to  the  cuhiva- 
tion  ofcotton,  and  informing  them  that  he  had  sent  for  cotton  seed  to 
Spain,  Italy  afid  !Nc|rth  America,  %o  ;be  di^trijbutjed  ,to  .the  difiereut  de- 
partnenta,  and  ofieringa  premium  of  one  franc*  for  every  kiUogramme 
(two  pounds  English)  of  cotton  raised  and  cleaned  ready  for  spinning. 
It  is  understood  that  ihe  experiment,  if  ever  made,  did  not  succeed. 

Tlie  following  table,  taken  from  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  the 
United  States,  will  exhibit  the  amount  of  our  exports  of  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton from  1800  to  1816.  We  shall  in  anoth^  place  bring  4own  the 
table  tp  the  present  day. 

COTTON — 8IA  ISLAinX 

Whither  exported.     1805.  1806.  1807.  1808. 

Pout^s.  pounds.  Pounds.  PouuIb. 

Holland, 64,628  ..      - —      ..      -i —      ..     

Great  Britain,...  8,563,274  ..  6,002,617  ..  8,728,162  ..  941,001 
Fraace,-^ 156,442  ..       75,451  ..      I§8,g72  .. 


Average  ][Nrice,..  30cts.  30cts.  39cts. 


*  A  franc  is  about  twenty  cents,  making  a  premium  of  about  ten  cents  for  • 
poimd  of  cotton. 
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« 

We  have  brought  down  our  subject  in  most  of  its  particulars  to  the 
year  1835,  and  discover  with  regret  that  it  has  grown  upcui  us  so  ra- 
pidly that  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the  space  which  is%Ba8onable  to 
be  occupied  in  a  single  number  of  our  journal  There  yet  remain  ten  of 
the  most  interesting  years  in  relation  to  the  cotton  trade  to  be  examined, 
(from  1836  to  1846.)  and  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon  that  wide  and 
prolific  field  of  investigation  which  was  to  occupy  the  sixth  head  of  our 
article, — iht  fiUure  prospects  of  cotton.  We  are  forced  into  a  change 
of  plan,  and  terminate  the  statistics  of  trade  here,  to  resume  them  in 
the  May  number  of  our  journal  The  subject  will  lose  nothing  of 
interest  or  value  by  the  delay  which  is  thus  occasioned. 

Before  coming  to  a  conclusion,  however,  we  will  briefly  explain  the 
diflerent  vpirieties  of  cotton  which  are  now  being  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  that  of  American  growth,  or  may  hereafter  be  elevated  to  such 
competition.  These  varieties  are  comprised  under  the  general  heads  of 
South  American,  Smyrna,  Egyptian,  West  and  East  India  Cottons. 

Simth  Amtriccm. — The  cUmate  of  this  portion  of  our  continent  is 
adapted  to  the  cotton  culture  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Brazilian 
Cottons  are  in  high  repute  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  receive  the 
different  appellations  of  Pemambuco,  Maranham,  Bahia,  Para,  etc 
The  Pemambuco  is  of  the  best  description,  and  it  enjoyed  for  a  long 
period  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  any  other  than  Sea  Island  and 
Bourbon.  The  Guiana,  or  Demerara  is  described  aa  a^strong  glossy 
wool  of  superior  length  but  of  unequal  fibre,  well  cleaned  and  picked 
but  of  only  ordinary  fin^ess. 

Smyrna, — This  is  from  the  Levant,  and  supplied  once  almost  the 
whole  demand  of  Europe.  For  manu&cturing  purposes  it  is  very  in- 
ferior but  answers  very  well  from  its  inflammable  nature  for  candle 
wicks. 

Egyptian, — About  the  year  1823  this  cotton,  of  the  long  staple 
species  and  of  superior  finaiess,  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe. 
The  Pacha,  Mehemet  Ali,  revived  its  culture  in  Egypt  after  it  had 
been  suffered  to  decline  for  many  centuries  and  entirely  to  ikll  away. 
The  experiment  having  succeeded  on  a  small  scale,  and  demonstrated 
the  capacity  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  crop  from  that  time  began  to 
demand  very  general  attention,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  has  become  one  of  great  importance.  The  bags  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of  those  made  in  this  country.  The 
Sea  Island  cotton  seed  was  tested  in  Egypt  in  1827  with  signal  success. 
The  crops  are  very  irregular. 

Wsst  IndiaoL — All  the  South  American  and  most  of  the  West  In- 
dian cotton,  says  Mr.  Baincs,  is  long  stapled  and  is  produced  from  the 
shrub,  not  from  the  herbaceous  plant,      it  is  supposed  that  some  of  the 
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finrt  cotton  groym  there  was  in  the  Island  of  Tobago,  by  Mr.  RoUey, 
between  the  irprs  1789  and  1792,  but  in  consequence  of  a  &1I  in  the 
price  of  cott  Jf  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  that  gentleman  discon- 
tinued the  cultivation  of  the  former  for  that  of  the  latter. 

East  Indian, — The  cotton  of  the  East  Indies  ranges  lowest  in  qua- 
Hty  and  value.  It  is  imported  in  large  quantities  into  Europe,  but,  from 
want  of  skill  in  cultivation  and  in  picking,  excites  but  little  regard. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  this  staple,  but  thus  far  the  efforts  have  been  fruit- 
less, and,  although  millions  have  been  expended,  the  desired  result 
seems  no  nearer  attained  than  at  first  The  policy  of  Britain  has  been 
to  build  up  her  East  at  the  expense  of  her  West  India  possessions,  and 
tdtimately,  in  the  production  of  cotton  at  least,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States;  and,  indeed,  if  nature  did  not  present  an  insuperable  ob- 
4Stacle,  the  last  would  have  long  since  been  effected,  for  there  has  been 
no  want  of  capital  and  ^terprise  on  her  part 

**  The  people  of  the  South,"  we  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly,  **have  been  dreaming  that  their  old  enemy,  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  was  dead,  and  that  he  would  never  trouble  the  South  more. 
Though  dead  he  lives  in  marble  and  on  canvas  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  indigo  plantations  throughout  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  He  was  defeated,  it  is  true,  in  the  South,  by  Wash- 
ington and  Lafiiyette,  but  in  less  than  ten  years  from  that  defeat  he  sac- 
ceeded  in  conquering  fifty  millions  of  people  in  Asia,  stripped  Tippoo 
Saib  of  half  his  dominions,  and,  as  if  in  vengeance  for  his  defeat  in 
America,  raised  up  in  Asia  a  powerful  competition  which  now  threatens 
to  rob  the  South  of  her  agricultural  wealUL  In  1698  the  East  India 
Company  purchased  three  little  villages  extending  about  three  miles  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Ganges.  The  ground  on  which  these  villa- 
ges stood  forms  the  site  of  the  great  city  of  Calcutta,  containing  at  pre- 
sent upwards  of  600,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  only  commercial  rival 
which  New  Orleans  has  to  dread  in  the  whole  world." 

It  has  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  very  day  that  the 
bill  passed  in  England  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  an  act 
vms  passed  for  effecting  an  arrangement  with  the  East  India  Company, 
and  for  the  better  government  of  his  majesty's  Indian  territories.  A 
despotic  government  is  then  established  giving  to  an  English  governor- 
general,  or  overseer,  full  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  all  per- 
sons exc^t  native-bom  Englishmen. 

Under  so  complete  a  system,  the  East  India  Company  w^t  forthwith 
into  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  an  extensive  scale.  They  sent  to  the 
United  States  an  agent  to  procure  men  accustomed  to  the  improved 
growth  of  the  staple  in  Louisiana.    Eight  or  ten  individuals  of  this 
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description  were  found,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  high  indncementt 
held  out,  left  Nachez,  Mississippi,  in  1840,  in  the  service  of  the  Ccnn- 
pony,  carrjring  with  them  seed  cotton,  gins,  models  of  gin  houses,  etc 
Their  term  of  service  was  agreed  upon  for  five  years.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Capt  Bayles,  the  servant  of  the  Company,  was  received 
in  this  country,  says  the  Quarterly,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  pro- 
moted, the  thought  occurred  to  us,  that  the  South,  so  fiunous  for  the  re- 
finement and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  was  nevertheless  behind  the 
age  in  a  species  of  knowledge  of  vital  importance.  On  any  other  sap* 
position  the  open-hearted  generous  hospitality  with  which  they  wel- 
comed Captain  Bayles,  and  strove  to  be  foremost  in  promoting  Uie  ob-  ^ 
ject  of  his  mission  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  accounted  for.  We  all  know» 
however,  that,  with  all  the  capital  of  the  company,  the  judgment  of  the 
agent,  and  the  skill  of  the  American  planters,  this  experiment  in  India 
has  entirely  failed ;  and  that  those  who  have  returned  home  consider 
the  undertaking  of  producing  fine  cotton  as  altogether  hopeless. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  remark  upon  American  cotton.  We 
have  stated  that  next  to  the  Sea  Island  the  Louisiana  is  most  valuable 
in  market  The  term  Bowed  Cotton  attached  to  our  Uplands  has  been 
thus  explained : — In  the  East,  after  the  operation  of  ginning,  a  large 
bow,  made  elastic  by  a  complication  of  strings,  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  cotton,  the  strings  being  struck  vibrate,  and  thus  winnow  away 
all  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  leave  the  clear  fleece.  This  method  was  at 
an  early  period  in  constant  use  in  America,  thus  giving  occasion  to  tha 
use  of  the  name  we  are  considering. 
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The  State  of  South  Carolina,  small  in  territory,  in  popalidon,  and 
in  relative  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  Union,  is  blest  with  a  most  delight- 
ful climate,  regarding  together  all  the  seasons,  and  in  the  poaaeasioD  of 
the  elements  of  great  and  lasting  wealth. 

In  the  production  of  her  two  great  staples,  her  agriculture  exercises 
an  important  influence  over  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  mankind. 
With  the  various  manu&ctures  of  cotton  wool,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  human  race  are  clothed.  With  the  manufactured  or  prepared  rice, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race  are  fed — as  an  article  either  of 
occasional  diet,  or  of  daily  subsistence. 

Rice  was  known  and  cultivated  in  the  East  from  time  immemoriaL 
Whenever  that  hitherto  sealed  book,  the  Chinese  empire,  shall  be 
opened  to  the  inspection  of  mankind,  we  may  learn  something  more  of 
its  early  history  and  culture — at  present  we  only  know  from  the  books 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  dominion  sub- 
sist up<m  it,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  grown  sometimes  by  transplanting 
on  the  diores  of  the  rivers,  sometimes  on  rafts  covered  with  earth  and 
floating  on  lakes  and  rivers.  That  in  some  parts  of  China  two  crops 
are  made  from  the  same  ground  in  one  year,  one  ripening  in  Bifay,  the 
other  in  October  or  November.  That  the  seeds  are  there  white  and 
oblong,  but  vary  in  size  and  form.  That  a  small  ^t  of  ground  is 
enclosed  by  an  embankment,  lightly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  te 
grain  previously  steeped  in  dung  diluted  with  animal  water,  is  then 
sown  thickly  on  it ;  a  thin  sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought  over 
it,  either  by  a  stream  or  the  chain  pump.  When  the  plants  are  six  or 
seven  inches  high,  they  are  transplanted  in  furrows  made  by  the 
plough,  so  as  to  stand  about  a  foot  apart  every  way.  Water  is  then 
brought  over  them,  and  kept  on  till  the  crop  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  is 
withheld,'  so  that  vihea  the  harvest  arrives,  the  field  is  quite  dry.  Id 
Japan,  Ceylon  and  Java,  aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner.  To  this  grain  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  owe  their  early 
civilization.  An  immense  population  in  those  and  the  surrounding 
countries  is  now  dependent  on  the  rice  crops ;  and  whoi  these  ikil, 
thousands  perish  of  hunger.* 

*  The  Chinese,  who  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  cultiyation  of  licoy  manure 
their  lands  with  all  sorts  of  filth,  dung,  &c. 

In  order  to  make  the  rice  grow  the  better,  they  are  careful,  in  certain  places  where 
they  sow,  to  bury  bolls  of  hogs  hair  or  any  other  sort  of  hair,  which,  according  to 
them,  gives  strength  and  vigour  to  the  land,  and  makes  the  rice  better ;  those  whoso 
business  it  is  to  shave  tho  head  arc  very  careful  in  saving  the  hair  till  the  inhabi' 
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Class  Hexandria :  ordbr  Digynia :  nat.  ord.  Gr^mxTM. 

Oryza  Saliva — Native  of  Ethiopia — cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
very  abundantly,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  in 
grounds  for  the  most  part  artificially  inundated.    Annuals-flowers  in 

tants  of  these  parts  come  to  purchase  it  for  about  a  half-penny  a  pound,  carrying  it 
away  in  bags,  and  you  may  often  see  badLS  loaded  with  nothing  ebe. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  ear,  if  the  land  be  watered  with  spring  water,  they  mix 
quick  lime  with  it,  pretending  that  it  kills  worms  and  insects,  destroys  weeds,  and 
gives  a  warmth  to  the  ground  very  much  tending  to  make  it  fruitful* 

"  Account,  geographical,  statistical,  and  historicali  of  Orissa  proper,  or  Cnttach,** 
a  territory  in  India  lying  on  the  river  Hoogly  and  the  sea.  t 

Rice  is  the  great  article  of  produce,  and  consequently  of  food,  throughout  Orisaa 
proper.  In  the  Peigunnahs  north  of  the  Byterini  it  is  almost  the  sole  object  of  agri- 
cultural Ubor.  The  grain  is  in  general  huge  and  nutricious  but  coarse,  and  is  con- 
sidered inferior  to  the  average  produce  of  Bengal  and  Behar. 

The  crops  of  Cuttach  are  called  Sared  and  Beali.  Of  these,  the  first  and  principal 
one  is  sown  in  May  and  June,  and  reaped  in  from  fiie  middle  of  November  to 
January  (a  second  crop  rare).  The  second  in  importance,  called  the  Beali,  is  sown 
about  the  same  time  on  the  higher  lands,  and  reaped  from  end  of  August  to  cad  of 
September. 

Also  an  inferior  description  of  rice,  which  is  sown  in  low  marshy  spots  at  the 
opening  of  the  cold  weather,  and  by  frequent  transplantatien  and  irrigation  is  ren- 
dered fit  for  cutting  in  the  following  ApriL  The  cultivation  of  the  latter  sort  is 
called  Dalo,  takes  place  chiefly  in  &e  Pergunnahe  between  Khimdah,  the  Chilka 
lake,  and  the  sea. 

**  The  Soomla  or  Himalaya  Paddys  or  Mountain  Rice,  received  fimn  Mr^  Hodg- 
eoi^  resident  at  Nepal,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  a  sample  (composing  five 
varieties)  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1821,  by  Dr.  Wallach."  % 

M  The  high  rice  is  nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  the  latter  kind,'*  (East  India  Rice 
inferior)  being  dark  colored,  opaque,  and  not  at  ail  cakulated  for  the  English 
market 

AAer  being  cut  down,  the  MaUi  Rice  is  stacked  on  the  field  and  left  to  become 
lieated  and  to  ferment  six  or  ei^t  days,  after  which  the  stacks  are  pulled  to  pieces 
and  the  grain  separated  firom  the  straw,  by  shaking  the  sheaf  and  beating  it  a  few 
timet  on  the  ground,  is  winnowed  by  being  shaken  to  the  wind  from  a  shallow 
platter  made  of  mattand  bamboo,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  grain  thus  treated  is 
cilled  hnkwa,  and  is  much  liked. 

Another  mode  is  to  beat  out  the  rice  with  a  long  stick  as  it  lays  upon  the  ground. 
All  the  grain  in  the  valley  is  separated  from  the  straw  on  the  field,  and  carried  home 
after  being  winnowed,  in  bags  and  baskets.    It  is  reaped  with  a  sickle. 

The  Ctmaa  is  made  thus :  the  rice  in  husk  (dhan)  being  steeped  in  water  for  a 
day  and  night,  is  otasted  for  a  short  time  on  a  stone  or  laige  tile  heated  for  the  pur- 

*  Do  Hftlde'8  History  of  China  (1741),  p.  100. 
t "  Aiiatlc  Reaeaichea;**  ortmuactioiuorthe  Asiatic  Society,  in  Bonsai,  pp.  IS,  171. 
t"R«pQit  ofthe  LoadonSodBty  of  Arts.**   Jounal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  1830,  vol.  ▼ 
pp.  306*8. 
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midsummer.  Root  fibrous — Herb  grnasj,  about  four  or  five  feet  high 
— flight  green,  smooth — leaves  linear,  narrow,  taper-pointed.    Stipula 

poee :  when  thus  parboiled,  and  while  still  soft,  it  is  thrown  into  the  wooden  mortar 
and  bruised  into  thin  flat  flakes,  in  which  state,  having  been  separated  from  the 
husks  and  dried,  it  is  sold  in  the  shops  and  eaten  by  the  people.  A  native  oT  Ne- 
pal, or  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  wiU  be  satisfied  to  live  on  this  substance  alone  for 
many  dvys  together ;  a  small  quantity  of  Suhtr  (unpurified,  partially  crystalized 
sugar)  added,  gives  it  a  most  grateful  relish,  to  the  rarely  stimulated  palates  of  these 
poor  and  primitive  people. 

Kuti  (Newori)t  the  machine  for  converting  the  dhan  into  eatable  rice,  by  husk* 
ing  it,  is  the  same  as  that  for  making  Swrki  from  bricks,  hence  called  the  DhenkL* 

Gapt.  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  intelligent  and  able  commander  of 
the  recent  exploring  expedition,  informs  me  that,  except  at  Manilla,  no  specimena 
of  rice  were  obtained  by  the  expedition,  the  crops  not  being  in  a  state  to  furnish 
specimens— ^e  has  obligingly  furnished  the  following  remarks :  **  In  Brazils  you 
have  the  result  of  Mr.  Brackenridge's  actual  observation ;  he  was  horticulturist  to 
the  expedition.  I  may  add  that  the  rice  of  Brazil,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  not 
esteemed  in  comparison  with  our  best  rice,  and  does  not  keep  well ;  this  is  also  die 
case  with  the  rices  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  the  Utter  you  have  an  account 
handed  me  for  you  by  Mr.  Rich,  our  Botanist,  which  he  obtained  from  the  best 
authorities.  Speaking  well  the  Spanish  language,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  much 
information,  and  had  much  intercourse  with  several  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
Manilla  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  cultivation. 

« Instead  of  the  word  Paddy  being  applied  to  Mountain  Rice  exclusively,  fts 
Loudon  has  it,  in  the  Philippine  Ishmds  and  at  Singapore  they  apply  it  to  aU  Rioe 
with  the  husk  on ;  this  I  found  invariably  their  practice,  llie  rice  fields  of  die 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Water  Rice,  both  before  and  after  it  is  growing  yield  a  large 
supply  of  fish  for  the  inhabitants ;  some,  it  is  said,  much  over  a  pound  in  weight 
and  a  foot  in  length !  The  only  mode  they  have  of  cleaning  the  rice  of  die  hoak 
is  to  beat  it  in  a  wooden  mortar  by  hand ;  this  each  family  does  for  itself  it  beiog- 
■old  as  Paddy. 

"  All  the  aquatic  kinds'  are  planted  in  July  and  August  by  hand,  and  are  reaped 
in  December,  llie  Upland  Rice  comes  much  sooner  to  maturity,  and  is  much 
esteemed,  though  they  do  not  raise  any  great  quantity. 

**  Near  Singapore,  there  are  no  Rice  fields  yet ;  the  country  is  better  adapted  for 
sugar ;  it  in  imported  from  Cochin  China  and  China.  We  have  had  no  opportonity 
of  getting  the  information  you  desire,  relative  to  the  Rices  of  Sumatra  and  JaTs. 
The  specimens  of  Rice  obtained  at  Manilla  are  small  and  not  in  such  a  state  as  to 
h6  preserved  for  usefulness.  Any  description  of  those  mentioned  by  Bfr.  Rich  may 
be  obtained  from  our  Consul  at  Manilla,  immediately  after  the  crop  is  gatibered;  it 
will  afford  me  pleasure  to  be  instrumental  in  procuring  such  as  you  may  desire." 

In  Brazil,  t  towards  the  base  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  where  the  conntiy  is  rich 
and  flat,  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  At  one 
place,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  we  observed  not  lees  than  seventy  acres  Btywn 
with  rice. 

"Report of  the  London  Society  of  Arts.**  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  1896^  voL  ▼,. 
PP.06S-3. 

t  D.  Brackenridge,  HorUcoltorlst,  attached  (o  the  U.  8.  Explodog  Expedition  under  the 
mand  of  Chariet  WUkM,  Bmi.,  U.  8.  Navy. 
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longf  abrupt,  jagged,  crowning  the  very  long  striated  sheath— PonicZa 
terminal,  much  branched,  many  flowered,  nearly  erect,  slightly  spread- 

The  following,  apparently,  was  the  mode  of  cultivatiDg  it  there.  Dykes  or  dams, 
in  breadth  three  or  four  feet,  enclosed  from  two  to  three  acres.  These  enclosm^s 
were  either  square  or  oblong,  as  suited  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  had  been 
ploughed,  made  fine  and  level,  with  several  furrows  or  runs  ^ougfa  the  centre  of 
eacht  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  surface.  In  the  dykes  were  two  or  more  gaps 
or  sluices,  to  flood  or  let  off  the  water  at  will.  The  young  rice  plants,  when  we 
saw  them,  were  from  two  to  three  inches  high ;  the  ground  was  moist  to  saturation, 
bat  not  flooded.  We  were  told  that  water  would  be  let  on  in  a  few  days,  anft  al- 
lowed to  remain  till  the  plants  were  in  flower.  The  soil  was  a  deep  rich  black 
earth.  This  culture  on  Uie  part  of  the  Brazilians  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
Westphalians. 

Several  patches  of  rice  were  seen  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  near  Honolulu. 

The  varieties  of  rice  cultivated  at  the  Phillippine  Islands*  are  very  numerous ; 
the  natives  distinguish  them  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grain ;  the  fdlowing  are 
some  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties : — 

Binambang — ^With  the  leaves  slightly  hairy,  glumes  whiteish,  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  five  feet,  flowers  in  December.    Aquatic. 

Zomnyo— Greatly  resembles  the  above,  is  more  extensively  cultivated,  particu- 
larly in  Batangas,  where  it  is  the  principal  article  of  food  among  flie  inhabitants  of 
the  coast 

MtHag$quii — ^This  variety  derives  its  name  from  its  becoming  very  glutinous  after 
boiling;  it  is  much  used  by  the  natives  in  making  sweet  and  fancy  dishes,  but  is 
considered  unwholesome ;  it  is  also  used  in  making  a  white-washjt  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  brilliancy  and  for  withstanding  rain,  etc.    Aquatic. 

Bontot  Cahayo — Common  in  Ilocos,*  where  it  is  cultivated,  both  upland  and  in 
water ;  it  produces  a  large  grain,  and  is  therefore  much  valued,  but  it  has  rather  a 
rough  taste. 

DumaU — Or  early  rice.  This  variety  is  raised  in  the  uplands  exclusively,  and 
derives  its  name  from  ripening  its  grain  three  months  from  planting ;  the  seed  is 
rather  broader  and  shorter  than  the  other  varieties ;  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated, 
as  birds  and  insects  are  very  destructive  to  it 

Qmnanda — ^With  smooth  leaves.  This  variety  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the 
people  of  Batangas,  as  they  say  it  swells  more  in  boiling  than  any  other  variety.  It 
is  sown  in  May  and  gathered  in  October.    Upland. 

Bolohan — ^This  variety  has  very  hairy  glumes ;  it  is  not  held  in  much  esteem  by 
the  natives,  but  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  not  being  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  diseases  as  most  of  the  other  upland  varieties. 

Mdagequit — Smooth  leaves,  glumes  red,  in  all  the  above  they  are  whiteiah,  it 
possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  aquatic  variety  of  the  same  name,  that  of  becoming 
very  glutinous  after  boiling,  etc.  This  rice  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  worms  in 
horses,  soaked  in  water  with  the  husk  on.  It  is  given  mixed  with  honey  and  water. 
•  T^angi — ^Leaves  slightly  hairy,  glumes  light  violet  color.  This  upland  variety  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  fine  flavor. 

*  Mr.  Rich,  the  Botanist  attached  to  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Charles  Wilkes,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Navy. 

t  Small  Rice  is  used  in  the  lower  parts  of  Carolina  for  making  white-wash  with  lime ;  and  with 
good  effect 
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ing;  its  branches  angular,  rough.  Fkwen,  when  closed,  obo?i^  ob- 
lique, or  most  gibbous  at  one  side;  their  corroUa  somewlmt  hairy* 
minutely  granulated  or  dotted.  Awn  straight,  rough,  various  in  length. 
Rice— A  plant  cultivated  in  the  East,  in  America,  North  and  South, 
— ^in  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Piedmont.  Its  stalk  not  unlike  that  of 
wheat,  but  fuller  of  joints,  and  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  leek. 
It  blanches  into  several  stems,  at  the  top  of  which  the  grain  grows  ia 
chtsters,  and  each  is  terminated  with  a  beard,  and  enclosed  in  a  yellow 
roug^  husk.  When  stripped  of  this,  the  seed  appears  to  be  oval  in 
shape,  of  a  shining  whit^  color,  and  almost  transparent  One  species, 
several  varieties. 

1.  Common  Rice — Stem  four  feet  high — Panicle  spiked,  simple- 
Husk  pale,  oblong,  with  long  awns  or  beard,  a  late  sort — grows  in 
moist  places ;  injured  by  either  drought  or  salt  water. 

2.  Early  Rice— ^tem  three  feet  high — Panicle  spiked'— branched; 
husk  tinged,  brownish-red ;  awns  shorter — grows  in  marshy  places,  is 
not  injured  by  salt  inundations. 

3.  Mountain  Rice — Stem  three  feet,  more  slender — Husk  longer,  the 
awns  very  long — grows  in  dry  situations ;  exposed  to  cold— exposed 
to  continued  inundation,  it  decays — sea-water  kills  it 

4.  Glutinous  or  Clammy  Rice — Stem  four  feet  high,  leaves  wider, 
yellowish — Panicle  large,  with  shorter  awns — seed  oblong,  rather 
l<urge,  glutinous,  very  white-^prows  in  both  wet  and  dry  places. 

There  is  a  variety  having  a  black  toed  highly  flavored,  as  well  as 
another  having  red  seed.  Rice  seems  to  contain  more  silex  in  its-com- 
position than  most  of  its  natural  order.  Even  the  seed  is  not  destituie 
4>f  this  substance.  Brilliant  imitations  of  precious  stones,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  of  rice,  for  which  purpose  a  large  quantity  of  the 
grain  is  required.* 

Obtza— liom  the  Arabic  Erux. — In  modem  Europe  Six,  ReUt  Bice, 

Oryza  sativa,  the  common  rice,  has  the  culm  or  stem  from  one  to  six 
feet  in  length;  annual,  erect,  simple,  pound,  jointed;  leaves  subulate- 
linear,  reflex,  embracing,  not  fl^y,  flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle; 
calycine,  leaflets  lanceolate,  valves  of  the  corolla  equal  in  length,  the 
inner  valve  even,  awnless;  the  outer  twice  as  wide,  ibur  grooved,  his- 
pid, awned;  style  single,  two  parted. 

Oryza  mutiea^  the  dry  or  mountain  rice,  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  Java, 
and  of  late  in  Hungary,  has  the  culm  or  stem  three  feet  high,  and  more 
slender;  fruit  longish,  with  awns  the  longest  of  all.  It  is  sown  on 
mountains  and  in  dry  soils;  rots  with  a  long  inimdation,  and  perishei 
with  sea  water. 

*  Reea'  Cyclopedia — ^Art  Orjrza. 
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Tk  vaneties  of  liee,  as  of  other  cuUiTnted  grains,  are  as  nmnerous 
as  the  different  soils,  climate^  and  other  physical  circumstances,  ia 
whichitis  cnltivated;  besides  the  dry  rice,  the  chief  sorts,  by  some  con- 
sidered species,  are  the  O.  prcBCox^  or  early  rice,  and  the  O,  glutinosa^ 
or  clammy  iice,'both  cultivated  in  irrigated  lands. 

The  native  place  of  rice,  like  that  of  the  other  sorts  of  grain  in  com- 
mon use,  is  unknown. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  Java,  and  in  many  of  the  Eastern  ishads,  the 
mountain  rice  is  planted  upon  the  sides  of  hills,  where  no  water  but  rain 
can  come ;  it  is,  however,  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season* 
and  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,.  The  natives  call  it 
paddf  gwmiig,  which  signifies  mountain  rice.  It  is  entirely  unknown 
in  the  western  parts  of  India,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Cochin  China, 
where  it  thrives  in  dry  light  soils,  mostly  on  the  sides  of  hills,  not  re- 
quiring more  moisture  than  the  usual  rains  and  dews  supply,  nekher  of 
which  are  frequent  at  the  season  of  its  vegetation* 

There  is  a  kind  of  hill  rice  which  is  hardy  enough  to  grow  <m  die 
edge  of  the  Himalayan  snows ;  it  is  almost  to  be  expected  that  this  will, 
al  some  fiiture  time,  prove  an  acquisition  of  value  to  the  European 
cultivator. 

In Lombardy  and  Savoy,  rice  issown  on  nch  lands^  the  sower  often 
wading  to  the  knees  in  the  water ;  one  crop  a  year  only  is  obtained, 
but  four  crops  are  often  taken  in  succession. 

In  Westphalia,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany,  rice 
has  hmg  been  cultivated ;  there  it  is  sown  on  lands  that  admit  of  irriga- 
tion, but  water  is  not  admitted  till  the  seed  has  germinated,  and  it  is 
withdrawn,  as  in  Italy,  when  the  crop  comes  into  flower.  From  long 
culture  in  a  comparatively  cold  country,  the  German  rice  has  acquired 
a  remarkable  degree  of  hardness  and  adaptation  to  the  climate,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  frequently  been  alluded  to  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  acclimating  of  exotics.  It  is  found,  Dr.  Walker  remarks,  that 
rice  seeds  direct  from  India  will  not  ripen  in  Germany  at  all,  and  even 
that  Italian  or  Spanish  seeds  are  much  less  early  and  hardy  than  those 
ripened  on  the  spot.  In  Hungary  rice  has  not  been  long  cultivated ; 
the  mountain  sort  has  chiefly  been  tried,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  our 
barley  or  summer  wheat 

In  England  a  crop  of  rice  has  been  obtained  near  Windsor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

By  &r  the  best  imported  rice  is  from  Carolina ;  it  is  larger  and  better 
tasted  than  that  of  India,  which  is  small,  meagre,  and  the  grains  fre- 
quently broken.* 

V  Loudoa*s  Encyclopedia  of  Plants — ^Art.  Oryza. 
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The  variedee  of  rice  whfch  are  moee  conunon  with  ^ 

ve^ — 

1.  The  Gold  Seed  Rice^  the  ordinary  crop  rice  most  highly  esteemed, 
and  therefore  universally  cultivated,  an  oblong  grain  3-8ths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  slightly  flattened  on  two  sides,  of  a  deep  yellow  or  golden 
color,  awn  short ;  when  the  husk  and  inner  coat  are  removed,  the  grain 
presents  a  beauti&l  pearly-white  appearance — an  ellipsoid  in  figurct 
and  somewhat  translucent  This  rice  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Winyaw  and  Waccamaw  region,  since  the  revolution.  It  was  |danted 
by  CoL  Mayham,  on  Santee,  in  1785. 

2.  The  Guinea  Rice,  so  called  from  its  resembhnce  to  one  of  the 
varieties  of  Guinea  com,  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  clustering  of  the 
grains.  In  color  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  little  deeper,  the  grain  ctf  this 
variety  is  in  shape  both  broader  and  shorter,  but  not  thicker  than  No.  1. 
In  figure,  a  sort  of  oblong  spheroid,  compressed  on  two  opposite  sides, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  it  is  thick ;  awn  short,  blunt;  it  is 
not  cultivated  as  a  crop,  and  is  rarely  met  witL 

3.  The  Common  White  Riee,  in  shape  and  general  description  like 
No.  1,  except  that  the  color  of  the  husk  is  white  or  cream  colored,  and 
the  grain  when  hulled  is  not  as  broad,  nor  as  pearly;  awn  short  Some 
grains  of  this  mixed  with  a  sample  of  Seed  Rice,  constitute  an  objection 
to  it,  although  it  is  this  variety  that  constituted  the  earlier  crops  of  the 
country. 

4.  The  White  Bearded  Rice^  very  much  the  same  as  No.  3,  in  gen- 
eral characteristics.  The  grain  of  this  kind  is  rather  larger,  and  is 
fiimished  in  its  unhulled  state  with  a  very  long  awn  or  beard — grows 
well  on  high  land.  A  sample  of  this  last  was  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1842,  by  Capt  Petigru,  U.  S.  Navy.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
cultivated  more  or  less  extensively  by  planters  for  their  negroes. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  rice  in  appearance,  to  be  found  in 
both  the  fields  and  the  barn-yards,  diflering  either  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  grain,  or  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  stem  and  leaflets. 
They  are  believed  to  be  modifications  of  either  one  or  other  of  the 
foregoing  descriptions ;  none  of  these  have,  as  yet,  established  a  suffi- 
cient claim  to  be  classed  as  distinct  varieties. 

They  may  be  classed  as 

1.  An  improvement  of  the  grain  chiefly  cultivated,  arising  from  a 
long-continued,  careful  selection  of  seed,  the  vigorous  nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  was  successively  planted,  the  peculiarities  of  the  cultiva- 
tion pursued  consistently  from  year  to  year,  and  other  circumstances. 
Of  this  character,  it  is  believed,  is  the  large  grain  rice  so  successfblly 
produced  by  Col.  Ward.* 

*  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Rice  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  1843,  for  CoL  We  account  of  this  grain. 
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2.  A  commingling  of  the  grain,  arising  from  a  careless  selection,  or 
a  neglect  of  selectioi^  of  seed — and  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  varie- 
ties  being  planted  m  the  same  field,  or  in  closely  adjoining  fields — the 
fitrina  of  each  fructifying  some  plants  of  the  other,  etc. 

3.  A  corruption  or  deterioration  of  the  grain,  arising  from  utter 
neglect,  and  exposure  of  the  seed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  from 
year  to  year,  or  the  being  covered  so  deep,  in  either  earth  or  vmter,  as 
not  to  have  vegetated  for  years. 

Of  this  last,  the  Volunteer  Rice  afibrds  examples,  viz: — the  red  grain 
having  the  same  exterior  husk  as  No.  1,  with  perhaps  the  awn  a  little 
longer — the  red  grain  having  a  white  husk  like  No.  3;  and  the  red 
grain  having  the  husk  white  like  the  last,  with  a  longer  awn,  and  drop- 
ping from  the  stem  in  the  field  as  soon  as  it  is  matured — this  kind  of 
volunteer  never  can  be  harvested  on  the  stem ;  it  is  sometimes  stripped 
into  bags  and  baskets,  and  used  as  horse  and  poultry  feed.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  grain  has  dropped  from  being  touched,  or  has  been 
stripped  off  for  use,  the  stem,  relieved  of  its  superincumbent  weighty 
stands  erect,  and  towers  above  the  worthier  and  well  freighted  heads  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  Hence  it  is  called,  in  the  vernacular,  **  Proud 
Rice." 

The  cultivation  of  rice  in  Carolina  has  added  materially  to  the 
wealth  of  the  province — the  colony — the  state;  and  has  enhanced,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  value  of  the  active  commerce  of  both  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  the  federal  republic  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  destined  to  add  still  further  to  the  productive  wealth  of  our 
country.  The  consumption  of  rice,  it  is  believed,  will  continue  steadily 
to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  various  uses  of  this  valuable  grain  shall 
be  more  generally  ascertained,  and  rendered  fiuniliar  in  the  usefiU  and 
ornamental  arts,  as  well  as  in  its  culinary  preparations,  as  an  ordinary 
vegetable,  or  a  delicate  luxury.* 

*  The  following  methods  of  {Hvparing  rice  in  the  Coifline,  thongh  common  with 
US,  may  not  be  found  in  all  the  manualfl  of  hotue-keeping.  They  are  deemed  not 
unworthy  of  being  noticed. 

3%  hoU  J2tee^-Pick  all  the  specks  and  gravel  from  the  rice,  then  wash  it 
thoroughly  in  cold  wkter,  have  your  pot  of  water  boiling,  add  salt,  and  then  pnt  the 
rice  in  and  stir  it  while  boiling,  let  it  boil  fonr  minutes,  then  ponr  off  the  water 
as  close  as  you  cao^  without  stirring  the  rice,  set  the  pot  on  some  coals  and  cover  it ; 
let  it  remain  twenty  minutes,  then  dish  it  up  for  use.  Prepared  thus,  it  is  the  most 
simple  among  vegetables,  is  palateable,  nutricious,  and  light  When  boiled,  rice  is 
increased  in  bulk  some  150  per  cent,  and  in  weight  over  100  per  cent  For  dys- 
peptics there  is  no  vegetable  so  innocent 

Riee  Breakfati  Bread^^'Mix  a  spoonful  of  butter  with  some  hot  hominy^  fery 
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By  this  grain  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  actually  subsist,  and 
it  is  believed  it  may  be  yet  more  uniyersally  consumed.  It  is  a  vege- 
table which  undergoes  no  very  material  change,  from  change  of  climate. 
When  put  up  for  exportation,  it  deteriorates  less  than  any  other  grain 
or  breadstuff  whatever,  and  when  cleaned  and  brushed  in  the  best  man- 
ner, it  will  keep  sufficiently  sweet  and  sound  during  the  longest  voyage. 

Indeed,  rough  rice,  or  rice  in  its  primitive  state  before  the  chaff  or 
husk  has  been  removed,  may  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  for  years ;  even 
should  it,  for  a  moment,  have  been  immersed  in  water,  the  sun's  warm 
rays,  and  a  little  dry  air,  effectually  preserve  it  for  a  long  time.  One 
hour  is  sufficient  to  reduce  a  bushel  of  rough  rice  (one-half)  to  a  state 
fit  for  cooking;  and  the  only  instrument  requisite  is  simply  a  virooden 
mortar  and  pestla 

Professor  Liebig,  in  a  note  to  his  admirable  and  valued  work  on 
chemistry,  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  ph3^ology,  p.  Q8,  ftimishes  a 
chemical  analysis  of  rice,  in  terms  substantially  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  same  analysis  by  Braconnot  is  given  by  Berzelius.    Accord- 

thoroughly,  and  spread  it  to  cool,  ^en  beat  up  an  egg  very  light,  add  some  milk, 
then  mix  in  the  hominy  with  rice  fiourt  until  it  is  a  thick  batter,  add  salt,  g.  4w,  sdr 
it  well,  then  drop  it  from  a  spoon  into  an  oven  and  bake  quickly* — Vaux. 

Another  JRiee  Bread, — ^Hayc  a  bucket  for  the  q>edal  puipoee— mix  over  ni^t 
some  hominy,  or  the  eyes  o£  the  rice,  boiled  soft,  with  milk  and  rice  flour,  having 
added  salt  q, «.,  into  a  stiff  batter,  so  that  it  will  just  pour — set  it  where  it  will 
not  get  warm,  which  injures  it ;  in  the  morning  stir  it,  pour  it  into  the  pan  and 
set  it  to  bake. — GaUavant 

Griddles  for  BreakfasU — Mix  a  thin  batter  with  milk  and  rice-flour,  adding  salt 
q, «.,  have  your  griddle-iron  hot,  grease  it  with  lard,  pour  some  batter  on,  spread  it 
thin,  turn  it  and  brown  it  both  sides. 

Biee  Glue, — There  is  also  a  ^'ery  good  glue  made  from  rice^  by  boiling  the  gtoimd 
rice  in  soft  water  till  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thin  jelly^  .Ebfy.  ilsi* 
This  is  one  of  the  best  cements  for  china-ware^  shells,  &c. 

Starch  from  Bicer^T^  is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  better,  inasmiich  as  a 
given  qnanttey  will  go  further  than  that  produced  fr<nn  wheat  The  mann&eturan, 
however,  allege  that  the  material  is  too  costly  to  justify  their  using  it  in  makiog 
starch.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  separating  from  it  the  g^ten  contained  in  this 
grain,  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  tise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  scBoe  of  our 
chemists  will  yet  disooyer  a  more  ready  and  certafai  method  of  eompletiBg  this 
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t  Alee  float  if  oMalned  by  poaadiiig  Into  powder  in  a  hand  moitar  the  rtqalgite  qaaiiltt^of 

^riUled  lice— two  qoarts  of  lioe  wiU  make  nearly  tbrte  quarto  of  flour.  Tkis  is  the  bMt  way  to 

pnparo  it  for  immediate  use ;  if  kept,  it  soon  becomes  add.    It  is  sometimes  ground  by  the  mills 

This  keeps  very  well,  but  the  rice  cannot  be  so  completely  pulverised  when  ground,    tt  Is  pre- 

parad  thos  at  the  New  Tock  eteoBi  Rioe  MiU,  and  packed  la  bamlB  fer  ezpotltlien. 
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ing  to  the  analjrsis  of  Braconnot,  Ann,  de  Chim,  et  de  Pky$,  t  iv.  p.  870, 

this  grain  is  thus  constituted: — 

Carolina  Rice.         Piedmont  Rica 
Water, 6:00 7.00 

Starch,. .86.07 83.80 

Parenchyma 4.80 *—  4.80 

Gluten, 3.60 3.60 

Unchrystalizable  Sugar,.— 0.29 0.05 

GKunmy  matter  approaching  to  starch,  0.71        ..... —  0.10 

Oil, 0.13. 0.25 

Phosphate  of  Lime,.— 0.13 0.40 

99.73  100.00 

with  traces  of  muriate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  potash,  acetic  acid,  sul- 
phur, and  lime,  and  potash  united  to  a  v^etable  alkali. 

Yauquelin  was  unable  to  detect  any  saccharine  matter  in  rice.— 
Thomsoris  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  883." 

EABLT  HnHODUCnON  AND  CULTUBS. 

As  early  as  the  year  1666,  the  fiicilities  afiforded  by  the  character  of 
the  low  country  of  Carolina  for  the  cultivation  of  this  seed,  were  re* 
marked  by  agents  of  the  English  interested  in  the  settlonent  and 
improvement  of  the  new  world.*  In  less  than  forty  years  frcnn  that 
time  the  swamp  seed  was  actually  introduced  and  successfully  cultivated 
in  South  Carolina. 

It  happened  thus,  by  accidentf  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith«  or 
Smyth,  as  honest  John  Archdale  wrote  the  name,  on  a  visit  to  the  East, 
before  coming  to  this  country,  had  observed  the  plant  and  some  of  the 
circumstances  attending  its  culture.  After  settling  in  Carolina,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  low  grounds  and  climate  of  the  country  were 
admirably  adapted  to  this  culture.  Earnest  in  this  opinion,  and  desirous 
of  an  opportunity  to  test  its  value  by  experience.  Providence  brought 
within  his  reach  the  only  means  necessary  to  do  so;  and  thus  by  his 
instrumentality,  bestowed  upon  a  portion  of  thanew  world  a  great  and 
permanent  blessing.     In  the  year  1694,  afler  Landgrave  Smith,  dis- 

*  In  "  A  Brief  Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolina  on  the  coasts  of  Florida, 
etc.,  printed  for  Robert  Home,  near  Bishopsgate  street,  London,  in  1666,"  (the 
charter  of  Carolina  is  dated  the  30th  of  June,  in  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Oharies  II,)  **it  is  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  the  marshes  and  meadows 
are  very  large,  from  1,500  to  3,000  acres  and  upwards,  and  are  excellent  food  for 
cattle,  and  will  bear  any  grain  being  prepared :  some  cattle,  both  great  and  small, 
will  live  well  all  winter,  and  keep  their  fat  without  fodder.  The  meadows  are  very 
proper  for  rice,  rapcsced,  linseed,  and  many  of  them  bo  made  to  overflow  at 
pleasure  with  a  small  charge. — 2  Car,  Col.  13. 

t  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina,  chap.  5th. 
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saUfified  with  the  province,  had  entertained  thoughts  of  qnitting  k*  a 
vessel  from  Madagascar,  in  distress,  put  into  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
having  on  board  a  little  rough  rice,  in  the  cook's  bag.  This  rice  was 
given  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  planted  it  in  a  low,  moist  part  of  the  garden, 
at  his  residence  near  White  Point*  The  plant  grew  luxuriantly,  and 
the  grain  matured  finely.  The  product  was  wisely  and  liberally  dis- 
seminated as  seed  among  the  neighboring  planters,  who  in  their  turn 
supplied  other  planters  living  more  in  the  interior ;  and  so  on  till  this 
became  the  chief  article  of  production,  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
colony. 

There  is  extant  another  account  of  the  introduction  of  this  valuable 
seed,  which  refers  it  to  the  year  ITOOf  or  thereabout,  and  associates 
with  it  the  name  of  another  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Woodward. 

It  is  fbrther  recorded^:  that  a  Mr.  Du  Bois,  Treasurer  of  the  East 
India  Company,  did,  some  short  time  after,  send  out  to  this  country  a 
small  bag  of  seed  rice.  Whether  these  were  distinct  and  successive 
importations,  which  is  highly  probable,  and  whether  or  not  there  were 
two  or  more  varieties  of  the  grain  introduced,  certain  it  is,  the  seed  was 
so  rapidly  dispersed  along  the  rivers,  and  inland  swamps,  that  soon  the 
province  became  a  rice-growing  country.  And  since,  under  difierent 
forms  of  government,  as  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  sovereign 
state,  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  under  a  federal 
republican  form  of  government,  the  principal  staple  production  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  the  best  rice  in  the  world. 

At  first,  rice  was  cultivated  on  the  high  land,  and  on  little  spots  of 
low  ground,  as  they  were  met  with  here  and  there.  These  low  grounds 
being  found  to  agree  better  with  the  plant,  the  inland  swamps  were 
cleared  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  culture.  In  the  process  of 
time,  as  the  fields  became  too  grassy  and  stubborn,  they  were  abandoned 
for  new  clearings ;  and  so  on,  until  at  length  was  discovered  the  supe- 
rior adaptation  of  the  tide-lands,  and  the  great  &cilities  for  irrigation 
afforded  by  their  location.  For  these,  the  inland  plantations  were 
gradually  and  slowly  abandoned,  until  now,  that  the  great  body  of  land 
which  little  more  Aan  a  century  ago  furnished  for  exportation  over 
50,000  barrels  of  rice,  now  lies  utterly  waste,  constituting,  where  trees 
have  not  overgrovm  it,  the  finest  natural  pasture  which  could  be  desired. 

As  may  very  well  be  supposed,  the  seed  was,  at  first,  very  sparingly 

*  A  spot  now  traveFBed  by  Longitude  Lane. 

t  In  new  land,  well  drained,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  one  grain  may 
be  matured  24  ears  or  heads,  carrying  each  from  10  to  380  grains.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition, that  some  forty  years  ago,  a  stalk  of  rice  having  60  branches  or  tillere,  was 
seen  at  the  old  butcher-pen,  near  Georgetown.  There  was  grown  the  past  year  in 
the  garden  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Heriot,  a  plant  from  one  grain  having  70  branches. 

1 3  Cai*olina  CoL,  p.  370. 
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aown,  and  the  ground,  being  new,  furnished  an  unmeoae  jiM  in 
retmn. 

A  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre,  sown  thin  in  drills,  eighteen  inches.apart, 
woold,  on  good  land,  yield  thirty,  forty,  fifly,  and  even  sixty  bushels, 
in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed  on  its  culture^ 

As  the  grain  became  more  plenty  and  common,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  drills  was  slightly  diminished,  the  quantity  of  seed  was  by 
little  and  little  increased. 

It  is  now  jfrom  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre,  varjring  according  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  land,  and  the  peculiar  notions  of  water- 
ing entertained  by  the  planter — a  free  use  of  water  justifying,  and 
indeed  requiring,  a  liberal  allowance  of  seed. 

The  space  between  the  drills  now,  from  centre  to  centre,  is  thirteen, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches — the  best  distance  is  thirteen  inches,  where 
water  is  used  freely — the  dry  culture  requires  a  more  frequent  use  of 
the  hoe,  and  therefore  the  largest  space  is  preferable. 

The  average  product  of  rice  land  at  present  varies  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  generally  increasing  in  quantity,  though  de- 
teriorated in  quality,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  latitude.* 

The  seed  should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  attention  to  purity  and 
maturity  of  the  grain.  A  sample  containing  one  red  grain  in  one 
hundred  grains,  is  considered  by  the  best  planters  inferior.  Seed  rice, 
having  a  greater  proportion  of  red  or  volunteer  rice  than  one  per  cent, 
is  totally  unfit  for  planting.  To  procure  the  most  mature  rice  for  seed, 
a  good  plan  is  to  thrash  the  rice  over  a  barrel  or  large  log,  the  butt  of 
the  sheaf  being  held  by  both  hands.  In  this  way  the  riper  grains 
alone  are  whipped  ofi*,  serving  as  seed ;  whilst  the  remainder  on  the 
sheaf  is  thrashed  ofi*  in  the  usual  way. 

Product — Within  seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  radiating  from  the 
equator,  this  valuable  grain  is  cultivated  all  over  the  globe— even  in  the 
Himala3ra  mountains  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety  naturalized  and 
jprownf — another,  or  possibly  the  same,  in  Siberia.  From  climate  and 
peculiar  treatment,  the  vegetable  rice  acquires  a  certain  constitution, 
adapting  itself  to  the  habitude  of  the  region  in  which  it  grows,  it  does 
not  so  readily  succeed  elsewhere,  until  it  is  acclimated  by  time.  Glrown 
in  India,  in  China,  in  most  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  in  Southern  Europe, 
in  Africa,  in  South  and  North  America,  each  country  yields  it  own 
peculiar  seedl 

*  The  higher  the  latitode,  generally,  the  better  the  rice  in  quality :— hence 
plantere  look  to  the  northward  of  their  own  locality  for  their  seed  rice,  when  it 
can  be  obtained  thence  comparatively  free  of  volunteer. 

t  Ency.  Am. 
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Id  North  America,  ahhough  there  is  known  on  the  margins  of  some 
of  the  Northern  lakes  a  kind  of  wild  rice,  which,  when  that  country 
was  in  a  state  of  nature,  furnished  no  little  subsistence  to  the  aborigines, 
yet  it  is  scarcely  cultivated  north  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  The  census 
of  1840  exhibits  the  following  scale  of  production  in  the  United  States. 
Taking  the  crop  of  1839  as  a  basis — 

Missouri  produced *  65  lbs.  rice. 

Illinois,        "        598      " 

Virginia,      •*        3,084      •* 

Arkansas,     ••        6,987      " 

Tennessee,  "        8,455      " 

Kentucky,   "        16,848      " 

Alabama,     «        -.-.      156,469      •• 

Florida  Territory  .» 495,625      " 

Mississippi  produced... . 861,711       " 

North  Carolina  produced.— 3,324,132      " 

Louisiana  produced 3,765,541      ** 

Georgia  produced 13,417,209      " 

South  Carolina  produced ..66,897,244      " 

As  it  is  only  in  tide-water  swamps  that  this  grain  can  be  cultivated 
to  advantage,  and  therefore  only  in  such  lands  that  the  culture  will 
probably  be  extended,  the  system  of  culture  pursued  on  the  tide-lands  of 
Carolina,  only  will  be  detailed. 

The  swamp  and  marsh  lands  in  this  region,  when  in  a  state  of  nature 
were  overflowed  by  the  tides  in  ordinary  times,  [n  the  time  of  spring 
tides,  they  might  have  been  found  covered  at  high  water  to  the  depth 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches.  When  reclaimed  they  are  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  dam  to  exclude  the  tide-water,  and  a  trunk,  or  framed 
culvert,  furnished  witli  a  door  at  each  end  swinging  upon  long  levers, 
which  are  attached  to  sturdy  uprights,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  the  tide 
at  pleasure — ^retain  or  discharge  it,  after  being  admitted.  The  large 
enclosure  is  subdivided  by  cross-banks,  or  dams,  into  fields  of  conve- 
nient size,  containing  variously  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  acres.  In 
constructing  the  banks,  large  ditches,  five  to  eight  feet  wide,  are  exca- 
crated  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  leaving  between  the  ditch  and  bank,  a 
margin  of  twelve  feet  or  more.  These  serve  to  drain  the  field.  From 
one  of  these  ditches  to  another,  in  one  direction,  and  at  the  distance  of 
37i  to  fifty  feet  apart,  are  cut  smaller  ditches  or  drains,  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  Thus  thoroughly  reclaimed,  and  completely 
drained,  the  swamp,  if  well  seeded,  will  produce  abundantly  from  the 
first  The  following  remarks,  however,  will  be  understood  as  applying 
to  old  land,  from  the  sur^e  of  which  stumps  and  marsh  have  entirely, 
or  for  the  most  part  disappeared.    In  this  condition  are  now  found  most 
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of  the  lands  in  the  rice-growing  region.  Fields,  as  they  become  ex- 
hausted by  long  continued  cropping,  are  revived  by  manuring  with 
rice  straw  and  tailings,  or  by  turning  under  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
a  dry  follow  for  one  or  more  years.* 

*  Southern  Agriculturist,  N.  S.,  vol  ill.  p.  243. 

♦  Mount  Arena,  Nov.  8, 1843. 

Col.  R.  p.  W.  Allstok. 

Your  queries  respecting  the  varieties  of  rice,  d&c,  remind  me  of  my  promise  to 
give  you  the  result  of  some  of  my  experiments  with  rico  straw  and  tailings,  as  man- 
ure to  rice  land.  Whenever  they  have  been  put  upon  my  fields  which  had  been 
making  small  crops,  the  effect  has  been  satisfactory,  and  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
system  of  my  plantation. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1839, 1  caused  the  stubble  of  two  fields,  one  fifteen 
the  other  ten  acres,  to  be  listed  four  feet  apart,  and  parallel  with  the  drains ;  after 
which  a  furrow  was  made  on  each  side  with  a  large  plough ;  the  land  unbroken  in 
the  centre  wis  then  drawn  upon  the  beds  vrith  hoes-^during  the  time  of  threshing* 
the  straw  and  tailings  were  carried  in  a  large  flat,  and  each  load  was  distributed  be- 
tween the  beds  of  one  acre,  until  the  whole  was  covered.  In  this  state  they  were 
left  until  the  last  week  in  June,  when  all  the  volunteer  rice  and  grass  was  hoed  down, 
and  the  beds  reversed  with  ploughs  and  completed  with  hoes.  The  ditches  and 
drains  were  then  cleaned,  and  the  fields  were  planted  in  peas,  set  in  chops  about  a 
foot  apart— the  land  was  in  good  order,  and  the  peas  grew  luxuriantly  and  made  a 
fine  crop— no  volunteer  rice,  and  as  little  grass  as  possible  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  the  vines  were  cut  down,  and  the  beds  levelled  with 
ploughs  and  hoes.  This  was  very  easily  done,  as  the  land  was  dry  and  remarkably 
loose — they  were  then  trenched  in  the  usual  way  thirteen  inches  from  centre  to 
centre — ^two  bushels  and  twelve  quarts  of  rice  were  planted  to  each  acre,  and  the 
seed  was  well  covered  with  earth.  During  the  cultivation,  the  common  plan  was 
puiBued,  t.  e,  sprout,  point,  long,  and  lay-by  flow — ^two  hoeings  between  point  and 
long-flow,  two  after,  and  one  picking  in  the  water.  The  crop  was  well  saved,  and 
produced  within  a  fraction  of  seventy-three  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  straw  and 
chaff  of  this  rice  was  of  a  much  brighter  color  than  any  other  made  upon  the  plan- 
tation, and  the  grain  was  of  superior  quality — 1970  bushels  of  rough  rice,  made 
from  land  treated  in  the  manner  described,  was  pounded  at  the  Georgetown  Steam 
Mill  last  winter,  and  turned  out — 

Tiereety  600  lbs,  netU, 
98,157  lbs.  prime  rice, 

5  barrels  middling,  and 
3  ditto  small,  with 
193  ditto  flour. 

I  cannot  say  what  had  been  made  upon  these  fields  for  the  three  or  four  previous 
years,  but  on  reference  to  the  plantation  book,  where  an  account  had  been  kept,  I 
found  the  average  crop  from  them  to  have  been  thirty-three  bushels  and  a  fraction 
to  the  acre. 

In  some  of  my  fields  I  have  planted  oats  upon  the  beds,  one  and  sometimes  two 
rows,  and  ^ese  have,  in  some  instances,  been  followed  by  potato  slips,  which  suc- 
ceed remarkably  weU  ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  keep  fully  as  well,  if  not 
better  than  those  made  upon  high  land. 
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Preparation. — The  land  is  ploughed,  or  dog  with  the  hoe,  as  early 
in  the  winter  as  can  be — if  before  Christmas,  the  stubble  is  turned 
under — if  later,  the  stubble  is  burned  off  The  land  is  then  corered 
with  water  during  any  warm  changes  of  weather  in  winter,  and  expoeed 
to  the  frost  when  it  is  colder.  In  March  the  field  is  kept  dry,  the  drains 
are  cleansed,  the  upturned  clods  are  broken,  and  the  whole  levelled 
with  the  harrow  or  hoe.  The  field  is  trenched  in  a  direction  across 
the  drains,  with  a  hoe  made  for  the  purpose,  to  opad  a  trench  of  from 
8  to  5  inches  in  width.  The  trenches  or  seed-ftirrows  will  be  13,  14  or 
15  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  In  April,  and  until  the  middle 
of  May,  the  rice  is  sown  in  these  troches,  say  2^  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre  of  45,000  square  feet 

Ihy  Ouitwrc — The  seed  is  covered  lightly  with  a  light  board 

Although  the  rice  thus  made  received  as  much  work  as  is  usoally  bestowed  imder 
the  best  coltivatioD,  yet  it  was  not  bestowed  from  ill  seeming  to  require  it,  but  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  convenient  to  do  so  in  torn  with  oihet  fields  of  the  plantation. 
I  believe  as  much  might  have  been  made  with  two  workings,  as  the  grass  had  been 
80  completely  destroyed,  and  the  land  so  thoroughly  opened  previously,  that  but 
litde  remained  to  be  efiected  by  the  hoes*  From  subsequent  obeervationi  this  land 
is  much  more  easily  cultivated,  and  with  proper  care  some  years  must  elapse  belbiB 
the  volunteer  rice  and  various  grasses  regain  their  standing. 

Which  of  the  three  means  employed  in  this  plan  is  of  the  most  importance,  i»  to 
be  determined — ^thoroughly  breaking  the  soil,  with  the  destruction  of  volunteer  rice 
and  grass  seed,  change  of  crop  and  culture,  or  the  application  of  the  rice-straw. 

The  work  laid  out  in  this  manner  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  altogether  addi- 
tional, but  very  much  as  given  in  advance,  and  at  a  time  well  suited  to  it — as  when 
the  rice  planting  season  arrives,  it  will  be  found  as  before  remarked,  to  require  very 
little  more— after  which  its  state  of  preparation  for  a  good  crop  will  far  exceed  any 
condition  that  could  be  brought  about  by  the  means  at  command  during  the  winter 
season. 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  made  since  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
this  matter,  it  appears  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  such  persons  as  plant  weak  or 
impoverished  land  to  subject  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  annually  planted,  to  this  mode 
af  treatment  From  the  increase  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  first  crop,  a  con- 
siderable return,  if  not  all,  would  be  made  for  the  loss  of  a  rice-crop  on  the  land  for 
one  year,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  would  be  soon  made  up  by  the  succeeding  crops 
—besides  the  advantage  gained  fix)m  the  increased  fertility  of  the  fields  for  some 
years ;  the  enhanced  value  of  their  production  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  grain, 
and  the  diminished  labor  during  the  cultivation  of  the  succeeding  cropa 

Impoverished  rice  land  is  particularly  susceptible  of  improvement  fi-om  manure,  as 
may  be  often  seen  when  fields  are  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  washings,  by  rsin  of 
a^jaoent  com  or  potato  fields  annually  manured  with  rice  straw ;  and  it  is  more  last- 
ing in  its  effect  than  might  be  supposed,  as  is  proved  by  the  marked  difference  in 
rice  growing  in  fields  where  catde-pens  or  feeding-troughs  had  been  placed,  oAen 
many  years  before.  *  With  great  regard, 

EDWARD  T.  HERIOT. 
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attached  to  a  hoe  handle,  and  the  field  is  inundated  from  4  to  6  days, 
just  long  enoagh  to  swell  the  grain,  and  prepare  it  to  sprout.  As  soon 
as  it  is  sprouted,  and  the  plants  become  perceptible,  like  so  many  needle 
points  above  ground,  the  water  is  again  put  on  for  4  or  6  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere. 

WUk  water  cover, — ^The  more  common  practice  now  in  the  neigh-  ^ 
borhood  of  the  writer,  is  not  to  cover  the  seed  with  earth,  but  to  "clay"* 
it  first,  and  after  sowing,  to  flood  the  land  forthwith,  making  the 
^'sprem^'  and  **point^'  water,  one  and  the  same.  The  method  first 
Bientioned  is  the  best  for  early  planting,  though  the  labor  required  is  • 
greater.  After  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  grain  to  ger- 
minate quickly,  the  **op&a!^  planting,  less  laborious,  is  equally  certaiD» 
and  by  some  persons  is  considered  more  certain  to  procure  a  regular 
and  even  stand.  In  all  his  early  planting,  i  0.  until  the  middle  of 
April,  the  writer  allows  three  bushels  of  **  clayed"  seed  to  die  acre. 
His  trenches  are  fi)urteen  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  Ave 
inches  wide — the  seed  is  scattered  in  the  trencL  He  uses  the  water 
fireely. 

When  the  plant  b  five  to  six  weeks  old,  the  earth  is  stirred  with  the 
hoe;  in  tendajrs  more,  die  hoe  is  again  used,  and  the  "long-water"  put 
on  for  two  weeks  or  thereabout ;  deep  the  first  fi)ur  days,  then  gradually 
diminished  until  the  plant,  aomewhat  recovered  from  the  exhausdon 
occasioned  by  its  rapid  growth  under  water,  stands  up  erect,  and  begins 
to  throw  out  a  new  root;  the  water  is  then  drawn.  About  eight  iays 
after,  when  the  field  is  quite  dry,  a  very  deep  hoeing  is  given,  and  the 
plant  left  undisturbed  untilit  is  prepared  to  form  a  joint;  so  soon  as  this 

•  The  process  of  "cla)ang"  rice,  was  introduced  some  where  about  the  year 
1626,  hy  that  judicious,  practical  man,  and  observant,  experienced  planter,  Capt 
John  H.  AUttoD,  of  Prince  George  Winyaw.  It  may  be  thus  described — take  two 
Itise  tuba,  say  the  two  hahres  of  a  hogshead ;  fill  one  with  water  three-fonrtfas  fail, 
add  to  it  three  or  four  baskets  or  more  of  good  red  clay ;  stir  it  well  vntil  the  cUy 
is  dissolYed  and  the  water  has  taken  up  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  feel  clammy  between 
the  fingers.  Pour  off  this  water  into  the  other  tub,  into  which  also  measure  as 
much  seed  rice  as  the  tub  will  hold  without  wasting ;  stir  it  about  until  every  grain 
has  been  wetted  by  the  clayed  water,  taking  care  to  pause  every  now  and  then  for 
the  pmpoee  of  skimming  off  the  grass  seed,  and  lightrice,  which  rise  to  the  top  and 
float  on  the  surface.  Then  dip  out  the  seed  rice  in  sieves,  allowing  the  water  to 
drip  back  into  the  tub,  and  spread  it  in  the  bam  to  dry  for  the  next  dajr's  sowing. 
Pot  more  sted  into  the  tub,  and,  when  requisite,  a  fresh  supply  of  clayed  water* 
prepared  as  before,  and  so  on. 

The  advantage  of  this  preparation  is  that  the  grain,  furnished  on  its  exterior  husk 
with  a  hairy  fuz,  retains  about  it,  (after  being  dried  suffidendy  to  be  handled  in  the 
sowing,)  particles  of  the  tenacious  cby ;  this/on  the  grain  in  the  trenches  being 
reached  by  the  water  with  which  the  field  is  flooded  immediately  after  sowing, 
makes  it  adhere  to  the  earth,  and  of  course  prevents  the  seed  from  floating. 
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is  apparent,  the  field  receives  a  light  dressing  with  the  narrowest  hoe, 
and  is  "laid  by,"  %.  e.  the  "joint  water"  is  put  on  to  remain  until  the 
grain  is  matured,  which  is  usually  two  months  from  this  time.  A  few 
days  before  cutting,  the  water  is  run  off,  and  the  ditches  washed  out  by 
the  succeeding  tide.  The  rice  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  (task,  one  quarter 
of  an  acre  to  the  hand,  to  cut  and  carry,)  and  laid  carefully  across  the 
stubble  to  cure,  till  the  succeeding  day.  The  dew  ofi)  it  is  then  bound 
in  sheaves  of  convenient  size,  just  as  wheat  is,  and  packed  in  large 
floats,  bearing  five  to  seven  acres,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  barn-yard. 
There  it  is  stacked  temporarily  in  small  ricks,  and  when  thoroughly 
cured,  put  away  in  large  stacks  made  to  contain  from  200  to  400  bushels 
each  when  thrashed. 

The  thrashing  is  performed,  almost  universally,  by  a  labor-eaving 
machine;  and  the  grain  is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  mark^  by  means 
of  the  pounding-mill. 

Water  Culture ;  or  "  sixty  daps  system"* — The  land  is  flowed  soon 
after  harvest,  for  the  purpose  of  sprouting  the  volunteer  and  scattered 
rice,  until  the  winter  sets  in ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  kept  dry.  As  early 
as  practicable,  the  stubble  is  burned  ofi!  The  ditches  and  drains  are 
well  cleansed  at  convenient  times,  and  the  land  is  turned  late — a  short 
time  previous  to  planting.  After  this  the  prepartion  is  as  usual — the 
trenches  are  fourteen  inchest  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  are  opened 
four  inches  wide.  The  seed,  after  being  "  clayed,"  is  scattered  in  the 
trenches,  allowing  two  bushels  and  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre.  The 
water  is  put  on  so  as  to  cover  all  the  hills,  and  kept  so  until  the  sprout 
of  the  rice  is  green,  and  the  blade  well  op^ied;  or  until  the  rice  begins 
to  float  The  water  is  then  slacked  down,  until  the  tops  of  the  plants 
show  out  on  the  level  land  not  regarding  the  low  places.  At  this  level  it 
is  held  until  the  low  places  come  out ;  it  is  then  raised  gradually  every 
three  or  four  days,  until  about  six  inches  deep  on  the  level  parts  of  the 
field ;  at  this  it  is  held — observing  to  freshen  the  water  every  other 
night  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  sufliciently  strong,  the  water  is  slacked 
down  quite  low,  the  hoe  is  dragged  through  between  the  trenches,  and 
the  hands  pick  out  the  long  grass,  weeds,  and  rushes.  The  water  is 
then  forthwith  returned  up  to  the  same  mark  as  before.     This  working 

*  Reduced  to  a  syBtem  by  Mr.  Archibald  Ligett,  of  Winyaw,  ^o  has  politely 
fumiahed  this  synopsis.  Mr.  L.  thinks,  and  very  properly,  that  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing rice  with  water  altogether  is  a  vicious  one,  and  should  bo  resorted  to  only  where 
the  land  is  in  such  bad  order,  that  the  labor  of  planting  would  not  be  compensated 
by  any  other. 

t  Various  distances,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches,  have  been  tried  by  Mr.  L.,  and 
he  has  decided  upon  fi»urteen  inches  as  the  best  The  writer's  experience  confirms 
this  decision. 
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should  be  given  about  ten  days  before  drpug  the  field,  as,  soon  after  it 
is  done,  the  plant  puts  out  new  roots,  by  which  it  is  sustained  and  pre- 
vented from  ••  checking**  when  the  water  is  drawn.  In  drawing  this 
w^er,  the  condition  of  the  plant  must  guide  the  judgment  In  ordinary 
reasons,  the  first  planting  may  be  dried  in  forty-five  or  sixty  days,  the 
last  planting  in  forty  to  fifty  days ;  whenever  about  that  period  the  plant 
is  putting  out  a  new  root,  and  always  early  enough  to  allow  it  thirty 
day's  dry  growth  at  least  before  forming  the  second  joint  Seven  days 
after  the  water  is  drawn,  the  field  is  hoed  very  deep,  and,  if  the  land  is 
stiff,  the  sods  are  turned  over,  or  it  is  "  backsodded;"  in  a  fortnight  after, 
it  is  hoed  again,  if  practicabla  As  soon  as  the  plant  has  formed  a  second 
joint,  and  the  hollow  is  perceptible,  the  last  or  "joint  water*'  is  put  on 
to  the  same  depth  as  before,  and  never  raised  until  the  rice  begins  to 
shoot  forth  the  ear.* 

*  The  following  note  is  foand  in  2d  Vol.  Ramsay's  Hist  of  S.  Carolina,  p.  906. 

I**  South  Carolina  is  indebted  to  Gideon  Dupont,  of  St.  James,  Goose  Creek,  for 
t^  yfnfex^  cultore  of  rice ;  he  was  an  experienced  planter,  of  discemment  aii4  eoiuid 
judgment,  Mfho,  after  repeated  trials,  ascertained  its  practicabili^. 

In  the  year  1783  he  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  the  State  on  the  subject  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  confer  with  him.  To  them  he  freely  comrouni- 
eated  his  method,  relying  on  the  generosity  of  the  public.  The  treasury  being  then 
empty,  the  committee  could  only  recommend  granting  him  a  patent  This  be  de- 
clined, jllis  method  is  pow  in  general  use  in  riyer  swamp  lands,  and  hm  been  the 
means  of  enriching  thousands,  though  to  this  day  his  own  family  hare  reaped  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  communication  of  his  discovery.  Thomat  Bee,  now 
Federal  Judge  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  was  one  of  the  above  conmiittee ; 
and  on  his  authority  these  particulars  are  stated." 

The  last  summer  I  instituted  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  die  family 

•f  Gideon  Dupont  were  living,  and  could  furmsh  me  with  an  account  of  the  water 

cnjtmie  alladed  to  as  the  result  of  their  ancestor's  experience  and  observation.   The 

inquiry  waa  firuitleas ;  none  of  the  family  of  Gideon  Dupont  could  be  traced  in  this 

State. 
I  noticed  the  memorandum  of  the  historian  no  further  until  coming  to  Columbia. 

Here,  through  the  kind  attention  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  journals  of  the  house  of  1784,  not  only  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  but  also  the  report  of  the  committee  en- 
closed, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

In  the  Senate,  March  18th,  1784. 
The  Conunittee  to  whom  Mr.  Gideon  Dupont's  petition  was  referred, 

REPORT: 
That  they  have  considered  the  same,  and  are  of  opinion  that  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  held  out  for  the  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  the  staple  commodities 
of  this  State. 

Mr.  Dupont  intends  to  make  two  experiments  the  ensuing  crop  to  prove  the 
practicability  of  his  undertaking,  viz.  one  in  river  swamp,  at  the  plantation  of  Col. 
Morton  Wilkinson,  and  the  other  in  Black  Swamp,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr  John 
Deas. 

7 
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VALUE  OF  THE  RICE  CEOP. 

The  value  of  the  rice  crop,  as  derived  from  examining  the  actual 
nett  revenue  of  six  different  planters  for  ten  years,  from  1830  to  1840, 
has  been  equal  to  $140  per  annum  to  the  hand,  that  is,  only  taking  into 
account  the  efficient  force  of  the  respective  plantations. 

The  price  of  rice  for  the  same  time  averaged  as  follows: — 

In  1830 $2  6-8  In  1835. $3  1-4 

In  1831, 2  3-8  In  1836, 3  7-16 

In  1832 2  13-16      In  1837, 3  11-16 

In  1833, 2  5-8  In  1838, 4  1-17 

In  1834 3  3-16        In  1839, 2  1-2 

being  an  average  for  that  time  of  $3  1-8. 

During  the  past  season,  1842,  the  price  was  low,  owing  partly  to  the 
want  of  demand  for  rough  rice,  which  caused  an  undue  quantity  of 
clean  rice  to  be  forced  upon  the  market  at  the  same  time— partly  to  the 
increased  production  arising  from  a  favorable  harvest — ^but  principally 
to  the  low  price  of  breadstuffs  generally,  and  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  low  standard  value  affixed  to  almost  every- 
thing, by  a  return  to  a  bank  issue,  based  upon  a  specie  currency — the 
only  safe  and  permanent  basis. 

To  those  planters  ^somewhat  in  debt,  who  have  heeaa,  met  in  the  Ml 
career  of  habitual  expenditure,  by  the  late  and  present  low  prices  of 
produce,  they  have  proved  seriously  embarrassing. 

Low  prices,  if  they  continue  permanent,  so  as  to  effect  a  correspond- 
ing graduation  in  price  of  all  the  usual  objects  of  expenditure,  are 
doubtless  &vorable  to  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  country.  If  this  be 
true,  our  planters  will  not  complain.    The  sooner  they  and  their  society 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  Col.  Morton  Wilkinson,  Roger  P. 
Saunders,  Elsq.,  and  Mr.  John  Dcos,  be  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the  said 
experiments,  and  if  they  should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  will  be  of  general  utility, 
and  shall  certify  the  same  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  the  General  A88embly» 
that  then  the  said  Mr.  Dupont  be  entitled  to  a  liberal  reward.** 

From  the  journals  of  the  succeeding  year,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  commiBsion 
ever  reported  on  the  subject  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Dupont's  method  of 
cultivating  rice  without  the  use  of  the  hoe,  and  with  water  only,  did  not,  upon  fur- 
ther test,  prove  to  be  of  as  great  general  utility  as  he  himself  supposed.  In  new 
land,  just  cleared  of  wood  and  drained,  a  good  crop  of  rice  can  be  made  the  firtt 
year  without  the  use  of  the  hoe.*  But  under  no  other  circumstances  that  I  am 
aware  of,  except,  perhaps,  after  a  good  fallow,  which  if  properly  treated,  reetons 
the  soil  almost  to  its  primitve  purity. 

*  The  writer  has  made  such  crops  repeatedly  between  the  years  1828  and  1836,  whea  ctaarioc 
new  land,  with  a  oooipaistively  small  laboring  force. 
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can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  i  e.  buy 
less,  and  endeavor  to  make  more  for  sale,  the  sooner  will  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  supply  them,  graduate  their  prices  to  the  reduced  stand- 
ard— and  their  renewed  prosperity,  if  it  be  less  sudden  and  ostentatious, 
will  not  be  the  less  sure  and  permanent  for  that ;  nor  the  less  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

DriU  Plough. — Somewhere  about  the  year  1812,  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  Nesbit,  returning,  from  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  Scotland, 
introduced  an  implement  in  the  economy  of  rice-planting,  which  excited 
no  little  interest  among  the  planters  in  his  neighborhood.  It  was  called 
the  Drill  Plough.  Its  office  and  uses  were  to  open  the  trenches  and 
deposit  the  seed,  which  it  was  found  to  do  very  well  when  managed  with 
care,  to  the  saving  of  so  much  labor.  ' 

The  drill  plough  was  borne  by  a  carriage  on  two  wheels,  very  much 
resembling  in  size  and  height  an  ordinary  dray,  and  was  drawn  by  one 
horse  between  shaits.  It  consisted,  generally,  of  a  long  box  parallel 
with  the  axle  and  above  it,  into  which  the  given  quantity  of  seed  grain 
was  placed  and  locked  up.  From  this  box  the  grain  was  distributed 
by  means  of  regulators  into  and  through  tin  tubes,  descending  nearly  to 
the  earth,  at  the  required  distance  from  each  other  for  planting.  These 
tubes  or  cylinders  were  guided  in  their  descent,  and  sustained  in  their 
respective  positions  by  rods  of  iron  fixed  firmly  into  the  frame,  but  so  as 
to  paid  to  an  obstacle  when  pressed  hard  against  The  rods  on  their 
part  were  each  furnished  at  bottom  with  a  sort  of  shoe,  protruding  a 
little  beyond  the  tube,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  and  opening  the 
trench  into  which  the  seed  was  to  be  conveyed  by  its  corresponding 
tube.  Although  a  little  too  complicated,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a 
complete  and  interesting  labor-saving  machine.  Drawn  by  a  good 
horse,  over  ground  in  high  tilth,  and  managed  by  a  skillful  and  judi- 
dicious  hand,  the  drill  plough  would  trench  and  seed  from  eight  to 
twelve  acres  of  ground  in  the  day,  in  proportion  nearly  as  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  less  or  greater  number  of  trenching  shoes  and  tubes.  It 
was  used  successfully  by  the  importer,  and,  more  or  less,  by  several 
other  planters  on  the  Waccamaw  and  Pee  Dee,  up  to  the  year  of  his 
death,  (1821,)  since  which  time  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned. — 
This  result  is  supposed  to  be  owing  not  to  the  fact  that  the  plough  was 
not  found  to  be  highly  useful,  so  much  as  to  this,  tbat  to  use  it  success- 
fully, it  required  more  minute  attention  and  judgment  than  could  be 
calculated  on,  among  the  field  laborers  of  that  day.  The  writer  is 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  drill  plough  will  again  be  introduced, 
and  successfully  used  in  rice-planting.*     Indeed,  he  has  himself  ordered 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  it  is  asccrtainad  tbat  Mr.  Francis  M.  Weston,  of 
Waccamaw,  who  has  just  returned  from  England,  has  ordered  for  importation  an 
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the  ftnportatioQ  of  an  improved  one  from  Scotland,  to  be  accoi 
tyya  laborer  who  is  ikmiliar  with  its  use.  One  of  these  ploughs,  used 
by  the  importer,  having  four  tubes,  would,  on  long  beds,  trench  and 
sow  ten  acres  in  a  day.  Another  furnished  with  six  tubes,  could  accom- 
plish fifteen  acres  under  like  circumstances,  in  the  same  time. 

A  simple  trenching  plough,  furnished  with  coulters  fbr  opening  two 
or  three  trenches  at  a  time,  has  been  used  with  advantage  on  light  soils, 
but  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

Thrashing  Mill — The  same  gentleman.  Dr.  Nesbit,  who  vras  as 
much  distinguished  by  his  general  intelligence  and  scientific  ingenuity, 
as  he  was  noted  for  skill  and  success  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
imported  and  used  upon  his  plantation  in  the  year  1811,  the  Scotch 
^  thrashing  mill.  His  motive  power  was  the  wind.  When  the  vrind 
was  fresh  and  the  weather  fair,  this  machine  would  thrash  and  winnow 
five  hundred  bashels  in  a  day. 

Among  the  various  attempts  of  the  several  inventors  in  diis  conntry 
to  improve  upon  the  wheat  thrasher  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  rice, 
none  met  with  permanent  success  until  the  year  1830,  when  was  pro- 
duced a  machine,  the  beaters  of  which  were  shod  with  sheet  ir6n  and 
serrated  with  iron  wire. 

The  principle  to  which  is  owing  the  superiority  of  this  invention,  is, 
that  whilst  revolving  with  increased  rapidity  ^600  to  800  to  the  minute) 
by  means  of  the  teeth  with  which  the  beaters  are  furnished,  it  combs 
off  the  grain  from  the  numerous  footstalks  of  which  the  ear  of  rice  is 
composed.  The  invention,  which  is  now  in  very  general  use,  yielding, 
when  worked  by  animal  power,  from  two  to  three  hundred  bushels  per 
day,  and  when  propelled  by  steam  450  to  700  bushels  each,  is  due  to 
the  ingenuity  and  mechanism  of  Calvin  Emmons,  of  New  York.*    To 

intprored  driU  plough,  which,  on  its  arrival  in  this  country,  will  be  left  some  time 
at  the  Agricultural  Repository  of  J.  D.  Legare,  for  the  inspection  of  planters. 

*  The  following  is  a  Ust  of  patents  obtained  by  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  together 
with  the  Emmons*  of  New  York,  for  their  respective  inventions  or  improvements 
of  a  TktMking  Machine.  There  are  no  models  for  these  to  be  found,  and  only 
three  are  illustrated  by  drawings.  The  originals  were  doubtless  destroyed  by  the 
file  of  the  15th  Dec.  1836 ;  and  those  marked  thus  t  have  not  been  restored. 

t  Benjamin  S.  Hort,  Georgetown,  S.  C patent  21st  Feb.    1812 

t  Elias  B.  Hort,  Charleston,  S.  C ««  18th    "       1828 

tCalviu  Emmons,  New  York, "  17th  April  1828 

tJehiel  Butts,  Georgetown,  S.C «  20th  May    1830 

Calvin  Emmons, "  27th  July    1829 

William  Emmoas, «  7th  Feb.   1831 

William  Mathews,  Charleston,  8.  C ««  27th  Aug.  1835 
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the  liberal  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  Gen.  James  Hamilton  are  tlie 
planters  of  rice  indebted  for  the  first  thorough  test  of  the  powers  of 

Here  follows  a  description  by  Mr  Emmons,  of  his  machine  of  1831,  with  his  im- 
provements thereon. 

New  York,  16th  Sept  1849. 
To  R.  F.  W.  Allston,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  the  3d  August  is  received — ^my  rice-thrasher,  when  I 
first  introduced  it  into  your  State  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  was  constructed  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  a  rectangular  frame,  across  and  near  the  one  end  of  which  was  placed^ 
in  suitable  boxes,  an  iron  shaft,  on  which  shaft  were  hung  circular  heads,  or  wbeek^ 
to  iSie  periphery  of  which  circular  heads,  and  parallel  with  the  said  shaft,  were 
attached,  by  joints  or  hinges,  six  toothed  beaters,  the  length  of  which  beaters  being^ 
nearly  equal  to  the  width  of  the  frame  in  the  clear.  The  teeth  of  every  second 
beater  ranging  alternately  widi  the«paces  between  the  teeth  of  the  others ;  the  teeth 
were  made  of  5-16ths  iron  rod,  one-and-a-half  inches  long,  and  set  in  the  beaters 
5-8thB  of  an  inch  apart  from  centre  to  centre  of  each  tooth.  This  centrifugal  foree 
causing  the  said  toothed  beaters,  when  revoWtng,  to  extend  themselTee  as  far  from 
the  axis  as  the  joints  by  which  they  are  secured  will  permit,  and  thus  when  ia  mo- 
tion forming  a  cylinder. 

Underneath  the  beaters  was  placed  a  circular  frame  or  bed,  formed  of  slats 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  front  edge  of  which  frame,  where  the 
grain  is  received,  being  raised  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ; 
directly  in  front  of  which  is  placed  a  pair  of  feeding  rollers,  to  which  the  sheaf- 
rice  was  conveyed  by  a  revolving  feeding-apron,  the  bands  of  the  sheaves  being 
previously  cut 

The  required  speed  of  a  cylinder  of  18  inches  diameter  was  found  to  be  about 
750  to  800  revolutions  per  minute — ^much  over  that  speed  would  break  the  rice,  or 
much  under  would  not  thrash  so  perfectly  clean.  The  feed  at  about  60  feet  per 
minute. 

The  principal  improvements  and  alterations  which  I  subsequently  adopted,  are 
the  using  of  castpsteel  teeth  two  inches  longi  of  3-8th8  n>d,  flattened  and  hardened 
at  the  outer  ends,  (iron  teeth  having  too  rapidly  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
rice  upon  them,)  and  steel  plates  in  the  concave  bed,  which  plates  project  3-4ths  of 
an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  incline  towards  the  feeding  rollers,  about 
30  degrees  from  the  radius ;  and  which  I  found  to  protect  the  bed  from  too  rapidly 
wearing  as  before,  and  to  aid  in  separating  the  foot  stalk. 

Also  as  the  feeding  apron  was  found  to  wear  out  too  rapidly  by  the  rongfanesB  of 
the  rice,  an  inclined  feeding-board  was  substituted. 

By  steam  power  the  machines  have  each  thrashed  700  bushels  per  day,  though 
ordinarily  from  450  and  500  bushels  per  day  each,  and  by  horse  power,  as  you  well 
know,  much  less. 

I  was  first  induced  to  introduce  the  machine  in  the  rice-planting  districts,  by  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  (General  James  Hamilton,  who  had  seen  a  model  or  hand  ma- 
chine an  agent  of  mine  had  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  which  General  Hamilton 
had  taken  over  to  his  plantation  near  that  city,  and  with  the  operation  of  which  he 
was  so  well  pleased  that  he  at  once  sent  mo  a  bale  of  rice  in  the  sheaf,  that  I  might 
further  experiment  with  it  here ;  and  wrote  me,  offering  every  facility  for  trying  the 
experiment  by  animal  power  on  his  plantation,  if  I  would  bring  out  a  machine  and 
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this  mackiBei  and  for  the  subsequent  early  notoriety  of  its  succenAil 
operation.t 

Milling, — Although  it  is  recorded  that  planters  early  in  the  18tli 
century  cleaned  their  rice  by  mills  worked  by  horses  or  oxen,  yet  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case  generally,  till  about  the  middle  of  that 
century.  Even  towards  the  period  of  the  war,  hand-mortars  were  still 
extensively  used. 

The  method  was,  that  each  male  laborer  had  three  pecks  of  rough 
rice  in  a  mortar,  and  each  female  two  pecks,  to  pound  before  day  or 
sun-rise ;  and  the  same  at  night,  afler  finishing  the  ordinary  task  in  the 
field.  The  pounding  was  done  in  wooden  mortars,  made  of  the  com- 
mon pitch  pine,  to  contain  a  bushel  or  less ;  the  pestle  was  made  of  light- 
wood  or  the  heart  of  pine  seasoned ;  the  process  was  conducted  on  the 
floor  of  a  large  bam  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  rough  rice  was 
\  sometimes  ground  by  being  passed  between  wooden  blocks  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  by  six  inches  thick,  worked  by  hand.  The  mills 
early  in  use,  and  propelled  by  animal  power,  were  the  pecker-machine, 
so  called  from  thejstriking  resemblance  of  the  pestle  when  in  action,  to 
the  bill  of  the  woodpecker,  and  the  cog-mill,  both  of  which  have  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  improved  pounding  mill,  propelled  by  water 
or  steam. 

Between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  the  first  water-mill  was  erected 
'  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the  elder,  to  whom  solely  the  credit  of  the  invention  is 
understood  to  be  due. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Lucas  have  not  fevered 
us  with  more  f\ill  and  accurate  notes  of  their  ancestor's  early  ingenuity 
and  skill  as  a  millwright  His  son  Jonathan,  inheriting  the  father's 
mechanical  turn  and  skill,  constructed  on  Cooper  river  in  1801,  the 
first  toll  mill  for  cleaning  rice.  He  yielded  at  length  to  the  invitations 
of  the  British  government,  and  transported  his  improvements  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  himself  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  son 
Jonathan,  now  living,  shipped  in  1823  the  first  load  of  rough  rice 
which  was  exported  from  this  country. 

driving  geer  the  following  fall  or  winter,  to  which  I  acceded ;  and  after  the  erection 
of  which  machine,  General  Hamilton  invited  the  neighboring  planters  to  witoess 
the  experiment,  the  result  of  which  proved  satLsfactory.  My  patent  is  dated  37th 
Jnly,  1829.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

CALVIN  EMMONS, 

86  White  street,  New  York. 

t  Se^  in  the  Drawing  Department  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  an  lUaa- 
tnHon  of  Mr.  Emmon's  patent,  dated  27th  of  July,  1829. 
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The  first  water-mill  built  by  Mr.  Lucas,  was  in  the  year  1787,  for 
Mr.  Bowman,  on  a  reserve  at  his  Peach  Island  plantation,  on  the  rirer 
Santee.  The  next,  on  the  same  river,  was  on  the  reserve  at  Washo 
plantation,  for  Mrs.  Middleton,  afterwards  Mrs.  Gen.  T.  Pinckney. 

About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  a  water-mill  was  put  up  on  a 
reserve  on  Winyaw  bay,  for  Gren.  Peter  Horry.  Also  for  Col.  Wil- 
liam Alston,  on  the  reserve  at  his  Fairfield  plantation  on  the  river 
Waccamaw. 

In  the  year  1791-2,  Mr.  Lucas  built  on  Santee.  the  first  tide-mill,  for 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  on  his  plantation  called  MillbrooL 

In  a  year  or  two  after,  the  same  indefatigable  and  ingenious  mechanic 
erected  on  Cooper  river  an  improved  tide-mill,  being  furnished  with 
rolling  screen,  elevators,  packers,  etc.,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Henxy 
Laurens,  called  Mepkin.* 

*The  fiiBt  Toll  Mill  built  in  this  country  was  "  Middlebuig  Mill,"  on  Cooper 
River,  which  was  finished  in  1801,  by  J.  Lucas,  the  son. 

The  first  Brushing  Screen  used,  was  put  into  that  mill  in  1803. 

The  patent  granted  Mr.  Jonathan  Lucas  by  the  British  Government,  expired  three 
or  four  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  important  advantages  secured  to  Mr.  Lucas, 
was  getting  the  duty  on  Paddy  reduced  in  England  to  2s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

Steam  was  first  applied  to  Rice  Mills  in  the  year  1817,  by  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr. 
Norton. 

The  first  cargo  of  Paddy  was  shipped  to  England  1823  by  J.  Lucas,  jon.  In  ^t 
year  the  export  of  rice  from  this  State  was  equal  to  90,000  barrels,  while  in  1843  it 
has  reached  130,000  barrels. 

Among  the  numerous  patents  recorded  at  Washington  for  hulling  grain.  Wheat 
and  Rice,  the  following  are  noted  as  being  associated  with  the  names  of  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  viz. : 

Winnowing  Screen  Pendulum — ^Lewis  Dnpre,  South  Carolina,  Ist  April,  1807. 

Htdling  and  cleaning  Rice — Jonathan  Lucas,  jun.  12th  July,  1808. 

Hulling  and  pounding  husks—Jacob  Read,  S.  C,  9th  June,  1809. 

Hulling  Rice  and  polishing — Jonathan  Lucas,- jun.  6th  November,  1819. 

Hulling  Rice  by  steam — ^John  L.  Norton,  16th  December,  1823. 

Hulling  Rice— John  Ravenel,  17th  May,  1828. 

Hulling  Rice — ^Asa  Nourse,  South  Carolina,  19th  July,  1828. 

Hulling  Rice — ^Asa  Nourse,  South  Carolina,  3d  April,  1829. 

Hulling  Rice  and  separating  grain — Peter  Broughton,  South  Carolina,  5th  Aug., 
1831. 

The  models  and  plans  illustrating  these  inventions  respectively,  were  donbtlaiB 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1836,  and  have  not  been  since  restored. 

There  is  a  mill  on  Savannah  River,  (Mr.  Gibbon's)  carrying  eleven  pestlBs, 
which,  as  I  learned  from  himself,  can  pound  14  barrels  the  tide.  The  pestles  are 
shod  with  cast-iron  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  secured  to  the  wood  by  a  long 
bolt  driven  from  the  bottom,  and  fastened  by  a  screw  and  nut  The  mortars  are  of 
cast-iron,  weighing  600  lbs.,  cast  by  Allaire  of  New  York,  and  cost  (|30.  They 
are  constructed  to  contain  five  bushels  of  rough. 
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Upon  these,  the  mills  erected  at  a  later  day  have  been  improTements 
in  construction  chiefly.  Some  substantial  improvements  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  recently  by  David  Kidd,  a  machinist  from  Scot- 
land, of  very  high  character  for  ingenuity  and  practical  ability.  He  is 
Hmself  one  of  the  best  millers,  practically,  in  the  state. 

In  the  preparation  of  rice,  much  depends  upon  the  grinding  of  the 
rough.  In  Northumberland,  England,  are  the  best  quarries  of  stone 
for  this  purpose.  In  this  process,  as  in  that  of  brushing  and  polishing 
the  grain  after  pounding,  there  has  been  latterly  a  decided  improve- 
ment, owing  mainly  to  the  observation  and  genius  of  the  millwright 
just  named. 

At  present  almost  every  planter  of  four  hundred  acres  and  upwards,  is 
provided  with  a  Tide-water  or  a  Steam-pounding  mill  for  preparing  his 
•wn  crops  for  market 

There  are  also  a  number  of  Toll-mills  in  the  State,  nearly  sufficient 
for  preparing  all  the  rough  rice  which  is  not  pounded  at  the  plantations. 

la  Georgetown,  besides  various  Tide-mills  on  the  neighboring  plan- 
tatioos,  which  pound  on  toll  more  or  less,  there  is  a  very  good  Steam- 
mill  owned  by  Mr.  Benjamin  King. 

To  3000  bushels  of  feir  rough-rice  this  mill  will )  Tierces  600  lifs,  n^t. 
peld  of  prime  Rice  for  market, .. .  )  14l       300  lbs. 

Of  Middling, 7 

Of  Small  Rice,™ 6  . 

Of  Flour, ^ 320bu8hels.t 


^ 


t  Geoigetown,  Nov.  16th,  1843. 
To  Col.  R.  F.  W.  Allston, 

Sir : — ^I  have  received  your  conuiiumcation»  requesting  information  in  reUtion  to 
the  preparation  of  Rough  Rice  for  market,  and  have  to  say,  that  three  thounnd 
bushels  fair  quality,  has  turned  out  at  the  Steam  Rice  Mill  here,  one  hundred  and 
forty>four  and  a  half  barrels  prime  rice,  and  seven  barrels  middling,  and  six  barrels 
small  rice,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  flour.  The  time  of  poundingi. 
with  twenty  pesdes,  sixty  hours. 

I  would  remark,  that  rice  thrashed  on  floors  with  flails,  turns  out  much  better 
than  mill  thrashed.  Your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  KING. 

Charleston,  21st  Nov.  1843. 
To  Col.  R.  F.  W.  Allston, 

Dear  Sir : — ^In  reply  to  your  favor  of  14th  nit,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  followin([  is, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  turn-out  from  my  mill  of  9000 
bushels  of  what  I  consider  prime  Rough  Rice. 

To  your  first  inquiry — 

1.  In  what  timo  will  this  quantity  be  preparing  1    One  day. 

9.  How  many  tierces  weighing  600  lbs.  nett?    105. 

3.  How  many  of  second  quality  7    None. 
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In  Charleston  amd  iCb  yieinity  there  are  mnneroiur  Tide-ndlh  and 
several  Steam-millt ;  the  chief  and  most  successful  of  the  lattet  are 
those  of  Mr.  Chisohn,  Mr.  Hume»  and  Mr  Lucas.t 

Mr.  Lucas  has  not  fiiYored  me  with  a  reply  to  my  queries  in  relaticm 
to  the  operations  ofhis  Mill.     Nor  has  Mr.  Hume. 

4.  How  many  of  middling  rice  ?    Two  barrels. 

5.  How  many  bushels  of  small  rice  ?    Twenty  bosbsk* 

6.  How  many  bushels  of  rice  flour?    Two  hun&isd  and  fifty. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain  yaoi  obH  servant, 

A.  W.  CHISOLM. 
P.  S. — ^The  above  statement  is  made  from  rough  rice  thrashed  with  the  flail 
Rice  done  by  a  thrariiiag  mill  would  take  from  one  bushel  to  one  and  a  batfmoco 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  strew  and  foot  statk  not  being  taken  ovc  properly  before  sent 
to  the  mill.  A.  W.  C. 

BemdU  of  three  d^^erent  parcels  peunded  at  CkimUn^e  MiUj  1849. 

1.  dOOO  bushels  of  Rough  Rice  from  Waccamaw,  thrashed  5y  nmU,  made 

143  barrels  whole  Rice  of  600  nett. 

3  barrels  middling. 

3  barrels  small. 
330  bushels  flour. 

2.  3000  bushels  of  Rough  Rice  from  Sandy  Island,  thrashed  bgJUUl,  made 

155  barrels  whole  Rice  of  600  nett. 

3  barrels  middling. 

3  barrels  small 
330  bushels  flour. 

3.  3512  busheb  of  Rough  Rice  from  Pon  Pon,  thrashed  bjg  maekmet  tttrned  out 

In  whole  Rice,  164  tiercee  600  lbs.  nett 
In  middling,         4      ** 
In  small,  3      " 

In  flour,  375  bushels. 

From  Thomas  Bilbt. 

New  York  Rice  MiU,  Oct.  12th,  1843. 
I  have  made  sundry  trials  to  ascertain  the  several  products  of  rough  rice  or  paddy, 
a  few  of  which  I  give  below.    In  1835 1  made  three  trials,  as  follows : 
1000  bushels  paddy,  from  Savannah,  produced 

19,995  lbs.  of  best  quality, 
10,145    "    of  second  quality. 

853    ''    of  small  rice,  or  chitts. 
8,140    **    of  flour  or  douse. 
1000  bushels  paddy,  from  Charleston,  produced 

16,078  lbs.  of  best  head  rice, 


596 

i< 

of  best  prime, 

9,190 

u 

of  good  to  fair. 

3,243 

M 

of  broken, 

570 

(( 

of  chittB,  or  small  rice,. 

54210 

(1 

of  flour  or  douse. 

t  Since  the  above  was  published  it  is  ascertained  that  Mr.  Nowell  haaapffted  a 
steam  engine  to  his  mill. 
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From  accounts  of  the  operations  of  Mr.  Chisolm's  ) 

MUl,  I  infer  that  3000  bushels  of  ^r  rough  >  Tierces  600  iutt 

rice  will  yield  of  prime  rice  for  market, )        148  300  lbs. 

Of  Middling, J. ^ 3 

Of  Small, -. 3 

Of  Flour, 1 330  bushels. 

1000  bushels  paddy,  from  Wilminfifton,  prodaced 

18,015  lbs.  of  best  quality, 
9,989    "    of  second  quality, 
1,307    "    of  smaU  rice, 
5,760    "    of  flour  or  douse. 
Tha  above  were  triab  of  different  modes  of  screening,  so  as  to  ascertain  which 
would  produce  the  most  money ;  all  the  trials  that  I  have  made  since  the  abora,  I 
have  not  kept  any  of  the  small  and  douse,  and  I  find  that  every  year's  lice  difiera  ia 
its  proportions  as  to  prime  and  broken,  as  also  to  the  whole  product.    This  year  it 
has  averaged  thirty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  about  one-tenth  broken;  last  year  die 
turn  out  was  something  less. 

From  J.  P.  Deveaux,  Napier's  Mill. 

Charieston,  4th  Nov.  1843. 
Our  mill  differs  from  the  pestle  mill ;  we  clean  by  wire  cards  ;  we  have  four  of 
the  rubbers  in  operation,  which  clean  an  average  of  73  barrels  in  twenty-four  honia. 
In  answer  to  your  inteirogatories,  I  will  give  you  an  exact  account  of  smne  rioe 
bought,  cleaned,  and  sold  by  us — ^that  is  through  our  factors.  1391  bushels  rough 
rice,  from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes,  formerly  Mr.  Charles  Rowand'a, 
in  St  Pauls  parish,  which  yielded  41,075  lbs.  merchantable  rice,  at  600  lbs.  per 
barrel,  is  68  1-3  barrels,  or  19  bushels  to  the  barrel,  or  39,150  lbs.  whole  1,935  Uml 
middling,  990  lbs.  small,  136  bushels  flour.  The  above  was  cleaned  in  about 
twenty-three  hours.  The  above  parcel  of  rice  was  purchased  1st  December,  1840, 
at  84  centB  per  bushel,  and  was  sold  at  $3  1-8  on  the  lOth  Dec.  The  next  parcel 
that  I  am  able  to  inform  you  accurately  upon  is  1,953  bushels  rough  rice,  from  die 
plantation  of  Mr.  Henry  Deas,  which  jrielded  56,370  lbs.  whole,  340  lbs.  middlingf 
600  lbs.  small,  and  147  bushels  flour.  The  above  was  purchased  3d  November 
1841,  at  90  centB  per  bushel,  and  sold  at  $3  7-16ths,  and  took  30  3-4ths  bushels  to 
the  barrel  I  have  given  you  above  the  result  of  two  parceb,  one  from  Santee, 
and  one  from  St.  Paulas  parish.  I  should  like  to  furnish  you  pardculars  of  the  rs* 
aults  of  rice  further  South ;  not  being  able  to  give  you  the  number  of  pounds,  I  will 
give  you  the  result  in  barrels  of  rice  from  Georgia ;  say  5,348  bushels  rice,  received 
13th  November,  1843,  from  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Daniel,^  near  Savannah,  which 
yielded  350  barrels  whole,  13  middling,  11  small,  and  about  400  bushels  of  floor. 
This  day  we  have  just  finished  a  parcel  of  5,375  bushels  from  the  same  plantatioo» 
which  resulted  in  319  1-3  barrels  whole,  38  middUng,  10  1-3  small,  and  about  400 
bushels  flour ;  you  will  perceive  that  the  above  parcels  took  a  little  over  30  bnahela 
to  the  barwl.  The  last  parcel  was  very  much  broken  in  thrashing,  which  waa  doao 
by  machinery,  which  will  account  to  you  for  the  unusual  quantity  of  miHHHng  nee ; 
we  did  not  come  up  to  our  average  of  "73  barrels  per  day  on  this  last  parcel,  as  die 
machines  were  new,  and  required  some  little  time  to  work  to  advantage ;  bat  I 
think  we  may  aafe^y  calculate  upon  cleaning  three  barrels  per  hour  to  the  four 
machines. 
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Id  the  City  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  GoL  Benjamin  F.  Hunt,  there  has  been  for  some  years  in  operaticm 
a  very  good  Steam-mill,  which  reoeires  rice  on  toll,  and  consumes,  be- 
sides,  some  50,000  bushels  of  Rough  on  its  own  account. 

As  the  other  Toll-mills  from  which  I  have  heard  have  furnished  re- 
sults based  upon  the  preparation  of  South  Carolina  Rice  alone,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  use  only  Mr.  Bilby^s  experiment  with  the 
Charleston  Rice. 

To  SOOObusheb  of  Rough  Rice,  the  New  )  Tierces  600  lbs, 
York  Mill  yields  of  prime  Rice, $       82   422 

Of  Good  to  Fair  Rice, 45    570         bbls.  lbs. 

Of  Brok^  Rice,  (middling  ?) 16    129  144  521 

Of  Small  Rice  or  Chitts,  (26.31  bushels.) 2  510 

Of  Flour  or  Douse,  (381.21  bushels.) 15,630  lbs. 

In  the  mill  erected  by  Mr.  Napier,  on  Cooper  Ri?er,  ^  Wire  Cardi^ 
are  used  instead  of  Pestles  for  cleaning  the  grain.  This  mode  of  pre- 
paring rice  imparts  a  slightly  blueish  tiAge  to  the  grain,  though  it  is 
supposed  to  keep  longer  than  rice  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way.  Rice 
thus  prepared  will  not  conmiand  as  high  a  price  per  cwt  as  that  from 
the  pestle  of  similar  quality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  interest  of  the  planter 
to  patronize  the  ^  Cards,"  inasmuch  as  the  yield  in  whole  rioye  from  a 
given  quantity  of  Rough  is  invariably  greater,  the  ofial  being  less.  In 
the  year  1842-3,  this  mill  prepared  about  seven  thousand  barrels,  and 
iKems  to  have  given  satis&ction  to  patrons. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Deas*  Rice,  from  Santee,  is  selected  as  the  fair  test 
of  this  mill,  1950busheb.  At  the  same  rate  3000  bushels  of  prime 
rough  rice  will  yield  in — 

Tierces  600  lbs. 

Prime  Ricefbr  market, . .      144 

In  Middling  Rice, 368.85  lbs. 

In  Small  Rice, 1,323.23  •• 

In  Flour,..- 226      bushels. 

Recently  an  ingenious  method  of  lifting  the  pestles  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  S.  K.  Williams  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  to  be  used  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  lever  (''lifler'')  described  in  Mr.  Lucas's  Mill.  One  advan* 
tage  of  this  invention  is  said  to  be  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  the 
pestles,  themselves  lighter,  may  be  driven  without  interfering  or  "  slam- 
ming." Another,  that  a  system  of  pestles  and  mortars  may  be  more 
<M>mpactly  arranged  in  circular  form,  and  may  be  moved  by  a  less 
power. 

The  invention  is  called  **  The  Spiral  Shafl  Rice  Mill."  As  it  has 
never  yet  been  actually  tested,  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  it  here. 

pROCBss  OF  Prkparation. — The  stone»  which  are  used  for  grind- 
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log  rice  thoald  be  5  to  6  CmI^  inches  diameter,  and  16  inches  thick  at 
thecentre.  There  is  said  to  be  a  quarry  in  Northmnberland  efibidii^ 
fltiones  of  such  excellent  substance,  that  they  will  grind  rough  xice 
enough  foi  packing  1000  barrels  without  being  taken  up. 

The  whole  process  of  preparation  may  be  described  generally  as  fol- 
lows. From  a  shed  or  convenient  store-room  attached  to  the  mill- 
hpuse,  the  rough  rice  is  taken  by  means  of  elevators,  (t.  e.  a  system  of 
small  tin  backets  attached  to  a  long  revolving  band  of  leather)  up  to  the 
highest  apartment  in  the  building,  to  be  passed  through  a  sand-screen 
revolving  nearly  horizontally,  which,  in  sifting  out  the  grit  and  small 
grain  xioe,  separates  also  all  foreign  bodies,  and  such  heads  of  rice  as 
were  not  duly  thrashed. 

From  the  sand-screen  the  sified  rough  of  large  size  isconveyed  direct- 
ly to  the  stones  on  the  same  floor,  where  the  husk  is  broken  and  ground 
ofll  thence  to  a  wind-fan  below,  where  the  chaff  is  separated  and  blovm 
ofL  The  grain  is  now  deposited  in  a  long  bin,  placed  over  the  pestle- 
shaft,  and  corresponding  in  length  with  it,  whence  &e  ground  rice  is  de- 
livered by  wooden  conductors  into  the  mortars  on  the  ground  floor,—* 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  twenty-four  in  number,  as  the  power  appUed 
may  justify.)*  These  mortars,  improved  by  Mr.  Kidd'e  design,  are 
oomtruoted  beautifully  of  four  pieces  of  the  heart  of  pine,  seasoned. 
They  are  in  figure  a  little  more  than  a  semi-ellipsoid,  and  are  made  to 
contain  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  ground  rice  each. 

The  pestles,  also  constructed  of  the  heart  of  pine,  and  corresponding 
in  number  and  position  with  the  mortars,  are  sheathed  at  foot  with  sheet- 
iron,  partially  perforated  in  many  places  from  within  by  some  Uunt  in- 
strument, so  as  to  resemble,  on  a  very  coarse  scade,  the  rough  surfiice  of 
a  grater.  They  are  intended  to  weigh  each  240  to  280  lbs.  or  there- 
about, are  lifted  by  levers  six  feet  long  attached  (2  feet  out)  to  the  large 
pestle-diaft,  and  make  from  forty-four  to  forty-eight  strokes  in  a  mjBUt& 
A  mortar  of  rice  is  disposed  of^  or  sufficiently  pounded  in  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes  to  two  hours.  The  grain  thus  pounded  is  again 
elevated  to  the  upper  floor,  to  be  passed  through  a  long  horizontal  roU- 
ing  screen,  slightly  depressed  at  one  end,  where  by  means  of  a  system 
of  wire-sieves  grading  coarser  and  coarser  towards  the  lower  end,  are 
separated,  first  the  flour,  second  the  "  small  rice"  (the  eyes  and  smaller 
pairticles  of  the  broken  grains)  third  the  "*  middling  rice,"  or  the  smaller 
and  the  half  broken  grains,  fourth  and  last,  the  **  prime  rice,"  the  larger 
and  chiefly  unbroken  grains,  which  &11  through  the  largest  wire, 
and  forthwith  descend  to  the  "  polishing"  or  "  brushing  screen"  bekw, 
whence  it  descends  through  a  fan  into  the  barrel  on  ihe£rst  floor,  where 

*  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lucas's  mill  dri¥^8  28  postleo,  aad  Mr  Chit(^xn^63#. 
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it  18  packed^  and  the  prepuation  is  oompleted.t  The  head  rice,  or  lar- 
gest grains  of  all,  together  with  the  rough,  unbroken  by  the  stcAe^ 
paates  offat  the  lower  end  of  the  screen,  to  be  pounded  over. 

The  "  brushing'Screen"  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  or  drum  two 
feet  in  diameter,  by  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  feel  in  height,  to  the  aur- 
&ce  of  which  are  attached*  Tertically,  shreds  of  sheep-akin  closely 
packed;  this  drum  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity  within,  and 
lightly  brushing  a  cylindrical  frame  of  iron  wire  made  into  a  fine  sieve. 
In  passing  down  spirally  between  this  clothed  drum  and  the  exterior 
cylindrical  wire«eve,  the  grains  are  relieved  of  the  particles  of  flour 
which  still  adhere  to  them,  and  which  are  brushed  off  by  the  wool  and 
forced  out  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire.  The  rice  thus  brushed 
clean  and  polished  against  the  wire,  is  packed  in  barrels  constructed  of 
pine  staves  to  contain  six  cwt  nett  The  middling  and  small  rice  are 
passed  through  a  fiin  which  blows  off  from  them  the  flour  into  an 
apartment  kept  for  that  purpose.  They  are  packed  separately,  and 
used  as  provisions  for  the  laborers  on  the  plantiuion  during  the  warm 
months,  chiefly  at  Christmas  holidays  and  throughout  harvest,  and  ha- 
bitually by  the  families  of  both  the  proprietor  and  his  overseer. 

Rice  being  so  completely  protected  by  its  dilicious  husk,  and  thus  so 
much  less  liable  to  damage  from  transportation  in  the  rotigh  than  when 
deafied,  owing  too,  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  clean  rice  can  be 
presented  in  the  European  maricets  fi'eah  from  the  screen*  capitalists 
concerned  in  this  trade  )iave  caused  mills  propelled  by  steam  lo  be 
erected  on  Mr.  Lucas's  plan  at  various  ports  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent,  at  which  upwards  of  400,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  from  tiiis 
State  are  annually  prepared — besides  a  quantity  of  paddy  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  from  other  quarters. 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  such  machinery  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  protect  the  capital  invested  in  the  mills,  the  importation  of  rough 
rioe,  xather  than  dean,  is  encouraged  in  that  kingdom  by  a  discrimina- 
ting duty  in  &vor  of  the  formier,  equal  to  four  doUars  per  barrel  si  the 
latter. 

In  England  there  are  in  operation  four  mills — two  in  London  and 
two  in  Liverpool,  consuming  each  about  75,000  bushels  of  rough  annu- 
ally. When  the  price  of  Carolina  rice  ranges  high,  these  mills  are  to  a 
great  extent,  employed  in  manufacturing  paddy  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  mill  in  Scotland  has  been  converted  to  another  purpose. 

In  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  a  mill  has  been  in  operation  about  six 
years— K:onsumption  about  90,000  bushels  of  rough. 

t  Mr.  Chisolm  has  constructod  in  bis  mill  a  second  soieen  for  polishing,  through 
which  the  rice  from  the  brushing  screen  is  passed  on  its  way  down  t  j  the  barrel 
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At  Bremen  there  is  a  mill  intended  to  prep^e  either  wheat  or  rice, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  markets. 

At  Flensburgh,  also,  there  is  a  mill  constructed  for  both  wheat  and 
rice,  capable  of  manufacturing  20,0Q0  bushels  of  rouch  rice. 

In  Holland,  at  Amsterdam,  a  mill  has  been  some  years  in  operation 
which  requires  from  60  to  80,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  annually. 

In  Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  there  is  a  small  mill  which  prepares  either 
wheat  or  rice,  requiring  about  10,000  bushels  of  Carolina  annually. 

In  France,  at  Bordeaux,  a  mill  has  but  recently  been  put  in  opera- 
tion— for  it,  in  the  year  1842,  were  shipped  about  60,000  bushels  Caro- 
lina rough. 

A  mill,  constructed  after  Mr.  Napier's  plan,  has  been  erected  by  the 
**  Northampton  Rice  Company"  at  Maranham,  in  South  America,  where 
it  is  in  successful  operation.  It  is  supplied  with  paddy  grown  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  articles  received  from  the  several  countries  above  named,  as  well 
as  from  Cuba,  may  here  be  mentioned. 

From  Denmark  and  Holland,  as  indeed  from  all  the  other  countries, 
(England  and  France  excepted,)  little  is  received  in  the  shape  of  return 
cargoes — the  purchases  of  both  rough  and  clean  rice  being  for  the  most 
part  paid  fbr  by  Bills  of  Exchange  on  London. 

From  Bremen  were  once  received  glass-ware,  bottles,  bagging,  hams, 
paving-stones,  &c.,  but  the  United  States  Tariff  of  Duties  hi(S  put  a 
^op  to  these  importations. 

From  Portugal  the  returns  are  fruit  and  wines  principally.  ' 

From  France  the  articles  at  present  received  are  silks,  wmes,  and 
brandy.    This  trade  also  has  been  affected  by  the  tariff 

From  England  are  imported  in  return,  iron,  hard-ware,  manufactures 
of  cotton,  woollen  and  linen,  salt,  coal,  &c. 

From  Cuba,  the  returns  are  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  fruit 

The  consumption  of  rice  in  Cuba  is  estimated  at  15,000  barrels  for 
the  North-side,  and  2,000  for  the  South-side  of  the  Island.* 

*  The  following,  together  with  much  other  interesting  and  uaefiil  information  for 
the  foregoing  memoir,  has  been  furnished  by  the  intelligent  and  obliging  gentlemen 
constitnting  the  firm  of  EoberUon  C(  Blaekloek,  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  factors. 

Rice  is  consomed  in  England  and  France  as  an  article  of  luxury,  except  a  onaO 
quantity  annually  made  up  into  ornaments  in  both  countries,  consisting  principally 
of  rice  paper,  beads,  clock  cases,  and  chimney  ornaments.  In  the  North  of  Europe, 
it  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  cannot  be  afforded  at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  to  be 
subetitttted  for  potatoes  or  grain  grown  upon  the  spot  In  the  time  of  war,  its  value 
it  appreciated ;  it  has  been  found  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  in 
the  smallest  compass,  portable,  and  least  liable  to  damage,  and  was  consequently 
much  tised  by  the  British  troops  in  the  lengthy  Peninsular  war. 

In  Caba,  it  is  used  as  a  bread  stuff  in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of  food.    The 
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Exports. — John  Archdale,  Governor  of  Carolina,  in  1694-5,  who 
gave  more  general  satisfaction  to  all  parties  than  any  other  under  the 
proprietary  rule,  was  a  Quaker — a  very  pious,  mild  man.  He  suc- 
ceeded m  the  government  Landgrave  Smith,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  Joseph  Blake.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1696.  In  the 
year  1707,  was  printed  for  him  in  London  a  pamphlet,  which  from 
internal  evidence,  appears  to  have  been  written  some  two  or  three  years 
anterior.  In  this  pamphlet  he  says — '*  Notwithstanding  all  the  dis- 
couragements it,  the  trade  of  the  Colony  hath  met  withal,  which  are 
many,  yet  seventeen  ships  this  year  came  laden  from  Carolina  with  riee^ 
skins,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  in  the  Virginia  fleet,  brides  several  straggling 
ones."*  From  this  time  to  the  year  1720,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  the  coast  was  infested  by  fleets  of  piratical  vessels  under 
command  of  the  notorious  Steed  B(»inett,  and  others,  there  is  extant 
no  records  of  the  exports  of  the  Province. 

In  a  statement  intended  for  the  House  of  Commons,  drawn  up  about 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  by  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don concerned  in  the  rice  trade,  and  published  by  Grovemor  Qlen  in  his 
'*  Description  of  South  Carolina,"  1761,  the  exports  of  Rice  from  Caro* 
lina  are  thus  given : — 

From  1720    to     1729,  inclusive,      264,788  barrels  — 44,081  toHs.t 
«      1730    to     1739,        "  419,525      "      —99,905  tons-i 

From  another  source  iQ  obtained  the  following  statement : — 

Exports  of  Rice  from  the  Port  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina, 

From  1724  to  1725,— Nov.  to  Nov. Casks  17,734 

"  1725  to  1726,  "  ** 23,031 

"  1726  to  1727,  "  "     26,884 

"  1727  to  1728.  "  "    29,905 

"  1728  to  1729,  "  "     Barrels  32,3SA 

"  1729  to  1730,  ••  ••    41,722 

"  1730tol731,  "  «    89,487 

"  1731  to  1732,  "  "    87,068 

"  1732  to  1733,  "  "    50,726 

••  1733  to  1734,  "  "    ^,30,323 

"  1734  to  1735,  "  *\ 45,317 

'*        **  "  "  .       **     Bagf     1»038 

conBamption  of  Cvolina  Rice  begins  however  to  be  much  interfered  with  by  the 
rice  grown  in  and  exported  from  Spain,  as  well  as  the  rice  now  grown  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba  itself  i  also  a  very  good  quality  of  rice  is  now  imported  from  Campeachy. 
•The  present  duty  on  Carolina  rice  in  Cuba,  is  $2  1-4  per  100  lbs.  while  the  duty  on 
that  from  Spain  is  almost  nominal.  From  Campeachy  the  duty  may  be  considered 
one-third  lees,  as  it  is  brought  in  Spanish  vessels,  which  •ujoy  that  diserimioatiiic 
advantage  in  favor  of  their  flag.  The  high  duty  on  rice  from  this  countij  abo  ope^ 
rates  very  much  against  its  consumption. 

•  SCar.CoLp.  97. 

t  The  wtight  of  the  barrel  would  seem  to  have  been  about  325  lbs. 

X  The  weight  of  the  barrel  now  400  lbs. 
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From  the  port  of  Charleaton,  South 
Carolina,  from  1772  to   1773,     bm^ 

from  1st  Nov.  to  2d  Aug. 112,469 

From   1773  to   1774,  from   12th    Bbb. 

Nov.  to  7th  Nov. 118,482 

From  Beaufort  same  time, 3,630 

From  Georgetown, 2,964 

Crop  of  1773  exported Total,  126,076 

Tiereet.   Value  on  Sbip-botrd 
In  the  year  1791,  from  the  United  States,*    96,980  
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•  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magasine. 

t  The  year  of  the  embaigo. 

t  War  with  Great  Britain  during  the  yean  1813,  1813,  and  1814: 
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71,663 

88,221 

87,089 

101,365 

113,229 

97,015 

111,063 

133,518 

175,019 

171,636 

130,697 

116.517 

120,327 

144,166 

121,886 

110,851 

112,983 

106,084 

71,048 

93,320 

101,660 
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Value  on  Shipboard 
1^14,923 
1,494,923 
1,553,482 
1,820,985 
1,882,982 
1,925,245 
1,917,445 
2,343,908 
2,620,696 
2,514,370 
1,986,824 
2,016,267 
2,15-2,631 
2,774,418 
2,122,272 
2,210.331 
2.548,750 
2,309,279 
1,721,819 
2,460,198 
1,942,076 
2,010,107 


The  fbllowing  statement  of  exports  from  South  Carolina,  derived 
from  the  journals  of  the  day,  is  given  from  the  year  1832,  the  period 
from  which  has  been  kept  an  account  of  the  receipts  of  rice  at  the  port 
of  Charleston.  The  exports  coastwise  being  rarely  cleared,  cannot 
with  accuracy  be  given.  The  foreign  exports  of  rough  rice  are  in* 
eluded  in  the  foreign  exports  of  tierces,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  bushels 
to  the  tierce — and  so  with  the  exports  coastwise. f 
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October 

to 
October. 

1832-38.. 
1833-34.. 
1834-35., 
1835-36-. 
1836-37-. 
1837-38.. 
1838-39-. 
1839-40.. 
1840-41-. 
1841-42-. 
1842-43-. 


Receipts. 

TiarcM. 

143,473 
117,403 
121,898 
133,633 
119,961 
90,384 
106,001 
107,108 
107.052 
118,004 
136,732 


Exports 
Foreign. 

Ti«rcM. 

90,246 
80,089 
74,868 
79,007 
63,396 
51,514 
63,617 
68,795 
75,265 
75,739 
71,575 


Exports 

Coast- 

wise. 

TiercM. 

47,003 
30,918 
42,501 
47,226 
40,614 
30,837 
86,295 
31,591 
25,970 
34,174 
58,011 


City 
consump- 
tion. 

Titre«*. 

7,776 
6,330 
5,600 
6,200 
5,500 
6,600 
6,850 
6,800 
6,200 
7,200 
7,300 


Exports      5j2r* 
Foreign. 


Coast- 


Bvabeli. 


317,594 
356,752 
512,808 
336,442 
470,412 
431,306 
455,592 
445,685 
294,018 


wise. 

BulMkw 


41,288 
63,235 
39,609 
44,733 
43,950 
10,342 
37,166 
15,770 
33,493 


t  This  statement  is  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Chccseborough. 
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The  exportation  of  Rough  Rice  tp  foreign  countries  commenced 
about  the  year  1823,*  as  appears  from  the  following  (amongst  other 
testimony,)  "account  of  the  quantity  of  Rice  imported  into,  and  re- 
exported from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
ten  years,  ending  5th  January,  1828.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons."    Extracted  from  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  volume  1,  p.  461. 

CLEAN    RICE. 

Imports.  Exports.  Rice 

t -* — " »  cleaned 

British  i?^^;^  t^*^\  fro™ 

Possessions.        ^^'*«°-  ^^^  Paddy. 

1819.. .cwts.  322,986  102,532  425,518  142,^80  

1820 375,461  95,763  471,224  150,552  

1821 192,982  89.085  282.067  100.403  

1822 73.831  56,720  130.551  105,249  

1823 12.871  107.388  120,259  139,600  

1824 30,648  94,066  124.704  79,370  

1825 24,772  123,194  147,966  92,897  

1826 18,918  35,779  54,697  60,463  

1827—,...  50,380  40,774  91,154  35,445  

1828 107,325  43,897  151,222  51,620  

ROUOH  RICE. 

1820 758      758  

1821 2,093      2,093  

1822 781      781  

1823 259      259  

1824 298     298  

"  bushels  193  13.053  13,246  

1825- —cwts 676 

"    bushels  3,272  92,480  95,752  

1826--cwts.       2,717 

"  bushels  4,839  111,646  116,485  

1827.. -cwts.   5.435 

"    bushels  2,855  113,526  116,381  

1828--.cwts.       i--.  1,070 

"  bushels  10,322  171,893  182,216  

DUTY. 

On  British  clean,  7s.  6d.;   in  1820,  reduced  to  5s.;    in  1828,  to  4s.; 
subsequently  to  6d.  per  cwt 

*  The  first  cargo  of  Rough  Rice  was  shipped  to  England /rom  Charleston  by  J. 
Lncas,  junr.,  in  the  year  1823, 
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DUTY. 

On  foreign  clean,  208.;  in  1820,  reduced  to  15s.;  in  1842,  to  6s.  per 
cwt 

On  British  rough,  28.  6d.  per  cwt;  in  1823,  to  7j^  per  bushel;  in 
1827,  to  3d.;  in  1842,  to  Id.  per  quarter. 

On  foreign  rough,  10s.  per  cwt;  in  1823,  to  28.  6d.  per  bushel;  in 
1842,  to  lO^d.  per  bushel. 


KICB  m  LOUUIAKA. 

We  had  thought  of  preparing  an  article  on  the  subject  which  CoL 
Alston  has  treated  so  ably  above;  but  having  fortunately  received 
his  memoir,  which  appears  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  South  Caro- 
lina, we  conceived  that  he  had  exhausted  the  subject,  and  that  no  better 
service  could  be  done  the  whole  public  than  an  inunediate  publication 
of  his  paper.  So  interesting  and  valuable  is  the  document,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  left  out  a  single  line.  Such  essays 
do  more  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science  than  can  well  be 
conceived.  Louisiana  is  deeply  interested  in  the  prospects  of  rice.  She 
has  an  immense  country  adapted  in  every  respect  to  its  culture,  and  she 
is  at  the  present  moment,  as  a  producer,  exceeded  only  by  two  states 
in  the  Union,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  quality  produced  by 
her  is  superior,  and  were  it  not  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  machinery 
used  in  preparing  it  for  market,  the  **CTeo\e  rice"  would  occupy  equal 
rank  with  the  Carolina.  Should  the  sugar  interest  be  affected  injuri- 
ously by  the  tarifi|  Louisiana  may  consider  herself  fortunate  in  having 
a  reserve  in  rice,  which  will  augment  the  agricultural  weahh  of  the 
state  to  an  extent  difficult  to  be  appreciated.  The  planters  would  do 
weU  to  consider  tbe  question,  and  we  invite  from  them  an  expression  of 
their  views.  The  remarks  we  have  made  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Mississippi.  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  has  informed  us  that  the 
new  grounds  of  the  lower  Mississippi  produce  about  seventy-five  dol- 
lars worth  of  rice  per  acre,  and  that  the  profits  of  a  crop  should  not  be 
BO  much  estimated  by  the  yield  per  acre,  as  the  number  of  acres  a 
laborer  can  dll,  and  that  after  the  land  is  properly  prepared  for  inun- 
dation by  leveling,  ditching  and  embankments,  a  single  hand  can  grow 
y  almost  an  indefinite  quantity  of  rice.  Dr.  Cartwright  also  states  that 
within  forty  miles  of  Natchez  there  are  100,000  acres  of  land  valued 
now  at  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  which,  at  a  small  expense, 
could  be  converted  into  productive  rice  lands.  The  earliest  settlers  of 
Leuinana  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  crop.  It  had  become 
in  1723,  an  article  of  exchange,  like  tobacco  in  Virginia,  and  its  rela- 
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tive  value  was  fixed  by  law  in  the  purchase  of  slaves.  After  the 
disastrous  hurricane  of  that  year,  we  are  informed  by  Martinr  1  Hist. 
Louisiana,  p.  254,  that  the  colonists  were  in  some  degree  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  an  unexpected  crop  of  rice ;  the  grain  scattered  by 
the  hurricane  had  taken  root,  and  promised  a  comparative  abundance. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  Creole  rice  was  valued  in  the  province  at  three 
livres,  or  sixty-six  cents  the  hundred  weight — ^En.  Com.  Revixw. 


Art.  in.— analytical  INDEX  OF  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  FUBUC 
DOCUMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  LOUISIANA,  DEPOSITED  IN  THE 
ARCHIVES  OF  TH^  DEPARTMENT—"  DE  LA  MARINE  ET  DBS 
COLONIES  ET  PARIS."— CoimiruED.* 

Paris,  29th  Janoary^  1841, 

To   HIS   EXOXLLENCT  A.   B.   RoMAN, 

Gk>VERN0R   OF   THE   StATX   OF   LOUISIANA. 

Sir: — ^You  will  receive  under  cover  of  this  La  Salles*  Act  of  Posses- 
sion, in  behalf  of  France,  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  in  1682 } 
and  I  now  beg  to  continue  the  memoranda  advised  in  my  letter  of 
the  27th.    . 

Dec.  19th,  1768.— Letter  from  Qov.  Ulloatothe  Marquis  de  Qri- 
maldi,  announcing  the  revolution  in  Louisiana — ^his  expulsion  and  his 
arrival  at  Havana. 

20th. — Statement  by  Gov.  Ulloa  of  the  events  in  Louisiana — a  docu- 
ment containing  about  300  pages,  very  full  and  very  well  drawn  up ; 
whereby  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  Aubry,  in  the  whole  matter,  was 
the  principal  informer:  that  the  plan  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  remain- 
ing under  a  kingly  dominion,  but  that  the  end  YtViS  freedom.  That  for 
that  purpose  Messrs.  Noyan  and  Masan  were  deputed  to  the  English  Go- 
vernor of  Florida,  then  residing  at  Pensacola,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  protection  of  the  British  Gk)vemment  in  behalf  of  the  intended 
Republic.  That  the  Governor  of  Florida  having  refused  all  aid,  the 
address  to  France  was  resorted  to  by  the  rebels  as  a  means  of  concealing 
their  plan.  That  the  leaders  were  Mr.  de  Lafireni^re,  a  creole,  Mr.  Fou- 
cault,  Mr.  Villiere,  brother-in-law  of  Lafrenidre;  Mr.  Heri,  Messrs. 
Noyan,  Verret,  Marquis ;  four  brothers,  Le  Roy,  who  have  since  as- 

•  Note. — To  falicitate  researches  in  the  French  Archives,  the  Index  gives  each 
Document  in  the  order  placed  in  each  Portfolio  or  paper  case,  and  each  Portfolio  is 
numbered.  These  papers  not  having  been  classed,  the  confusion  of  dates  could 
not  have  been  avoided  without  subjecting  such  researches  to  much  trouble,  frmn 
the  great  multiplicity  of  manuscripts. 
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sumed  the  name  of  Lafrcnlere ;  Lere,  Banlleu,  and  Chauyain,  Jndice, 
de  Lery,  Darimsbourg,  Hardi  de  Boisblanc,  Thomasson,  Fleurian, 
Cabare,  Ducros,  and  Millet  That  their  place  of  meeting  was  at  the 
residence  of  a  Mad.  Pradel,  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  they 
collected  to  the  number  of  500.  The  plan  embraced  the  whole  of 
Louisiana.  This  document  is  full  of  interest  and  shows  the  cause  of 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  French  Government  in  the  whole  matter. 
The  whole  statement  of  Gov.  Ulloa  is  corroborated  by  the  French 
GrovemoT,  Aubry,  who,  it.  appears,  with  the  French  troops  under  his 
command,  was  treated  as  an  enemy  as  well  as  Ulloa.  Thus  Lafre- 
niere,  his  brother-in-law  Villiere,  Marquis,  and  theif  associates,  died 
victims  of  their  love  for  liberty,  and  not  of  their  love  for  France  as 
generally  believed. 

21st — Memorial  of  the  inhabitants  and  merchants  of  Louisiana,  to 
the  King  of  France,  explaining  the  causes  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  Ulloa.  This  document  penned  by  Lafreniere,  was  drawn  up,  it 
appears,  after  the  &ilure  of  the  application  to  the  British  Gk>veniment 
for  protection,  on  the  standard  of  liberty  being  raised.  It  is  couched 
in  iSne  language,  contains  valuable  statistical  information,  and  shows 
that  Louisiana  in  its  in^cy  contained  talented  men  and  noble  souls. 

22d. — Letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldi  to  the  Count  of  Fuentes, 
then  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France,  giving  an  account  pf  a  council 
of  state,  wherein  the  whole  matter  of  the  Louisiana  Rebellion  is  taken 
up— the  council  having,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  decided  to  con- 
sider Louisiana  as  a  Spanish  possession.  The  Marquis  announces  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  O'Reilly,  with  extraordinary  powers,  modified, 
however,  by  the  King  of  Spain,  so  as  to  confine  to  expulsion  all  cases 
deserving  greater  punishment.  The  Ambassador,  in  the  same  letter,  is 
desired  to  demand  of  the  King  of  France  to  disapprove  the  conduct  of 
his  subjects  in  Louisiana. 

23d. — Letter  from  Aubry  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  wherein  he  tries 
to  show  that  to  France  Louisiana  can  be  of  no  advantage — and  that  to 
Spain  it  can  be  of  no  other  advantage  than  to  protect  its  Mexican  pos- 
aessions  against  smuggling.     This  letter  bears  date  1768. 

24. — Letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  bearing  date  24th  August, 
1769 — referring  to  his  former  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  rebels  from 
29th  Oct.,  1768,  to  20th  May,  1769— confirming  all  the  statements  of 
Ulloa — he  announces  the  arrival,  at  a  moment  when  he  considered  all 
lost,  of  a  liberator.  Gen.  O'Reilly,  with  3000  troops — ^he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  transfer  of  the^government  to  that  general — he  appears  then 
to  have  considered  the  whole  matter  as  ended,  aud  that  the  past 
would  have  been  ibrgotton,  the  leaders  having  by  his  advice  quietly 
submitted. 
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Paris.  6th  February,  1841. 

Sir  : — I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  on  the  29th  ult.  The 
following  are  the  memoranda  since  taken  by  me  from  -the  French 
archives.  The  ministers  who  met  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Louisiana^ 
after  the  expulsion  of  Ulloa,  were  the  Duke  d* Alba,  Munian,  the  Count 
d' Aranda,  Musquir,  Arriega,  and  the  Mdrquis  de  Grimaldi.  The  latter 
giv^  a  full  account  of  the  whole  matter.  All  the  documents  relative 
to  the  conspiracy  of  1768,  are  translations  from  the  originals  at  Madrid. 

25th — 1765,  16th  Nov. — Decree  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  Martinique,  on  account  of  their  propensity  to  poisoning. 

26th— 1766,  29th  Sept.— letter  from  Aubry  and  FoucauU  notifying 
the  refusal  of  the  French  troops  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Spain. 

27th — 1716— letter  from  Mr.  Duclos  to  the  French  minister  relative 
to  Natchez. 

28th — No  date — finances  of  Louisiana — first  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  government  paper  money  in  Louisiana  by  ordinance  of  the  king 
of  France,  bearing  date  14th  Sept  1785 — amount  issued  200,000  livres. 
The  reason  alleged  for  this  issue  are  the  same  which  were  given  by 
some  of  our  modem  financiers,  to  justify  their  application  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  for  their  depreciated  paper,  to  enable  the  New 
Orleans  banks  to  resume  specie  payment  At  that  epoch  the  king  of 
France  was  a  merchant,  had  public  stores^  and  the  circulation  of  his 
paper  money  was  to  have  been  obtained  by  its  being  made  a  legal  tender 
for  all  goods  purchased  from  the  public  stores.  This  document  is  not 
dated,  and  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1744-5. 

29th — No  date— opinion  of  Messrs.  Bienville  and  Salmon,  regarding 
the  emission  of  paper  money,  which  they  recommend. 

30th — Statistics  of  the  Indian  nations  from  Mobile  to  Carolina — ^plan 
presented  to  secure  the  trade  then  carrying  on  between  the  Indians  and 
Carolina.  This  document  is  without  date,  and  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  up  under  the  administration  of  Qov.  de  Kerlerec. 

31st — 1740 — Muster  roll  of  all  the  officers  and  cadets  in  Louisiana. 

32d— 1710, 13th  May— instruction  of  the  king  of  France  to  M.  De  la 
Mothe  Cadillac,  as  Governor  of  Louisiana.  This  document  shows  the 
great  difficulties  the  first  inhabitants  had  to  labor  under. 

23d — 1743,  21st  July — ^letter  from  Vaudreuil  Salmon  tonching^Ae 
wax-tree. 

34th — Memorial  of  Dr.  Brat  on  the  same  subject. 

35th — Memorial  on  Natchitoches.  This  document  is  interesting ; 
that  country  is  there  represented  as  favorable  to  all  the  agricultural 
products  of  Europe,  and  to  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  It  bears  no  date  and 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  M.  St  Denis. 

36th — 1765 — report  of  the  arrival  of  193  Acadians  sent  to  Opelousas. 
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37th — 1764,  7th  June— memorial  of  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans 
to  M.  d' Abbadie,  depicting  the  wretched  condition  of  the  colony  pro- 
duced by  depreciated  paper  money.  This  document  contains  a  practical 
refutation  of  the  credit  system  as  eulogised  by  so  many  of  our  country- 
men. It  shows  the  demoralizing  effects  produced  by  the  shadow  being* 
mistaken  for  the  substance. 

38th— 1764,  10th  April— letter  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  respecting  3000 
Indians  collected  in  Mobile — the  advantages  of  the  colony,  and  the  pro- 
gress in  the  manu&cture  of  sugar. 

39th— 1764— letter  from  M.  d'Abbadie  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul 
announcing  the  establishment  at  Lafourche  Chetimaches,  of  about  200 
Indians  from  Mobile — the  Teansas. 

40th — 1704 — statistics  of  the  colony — ^population  including  the  garri- 
son, 180  men.  Twenty-seven  families — three  girls  and  seven  boys 
from  one  to  ten  years.  Eighty  houses  covered  with  lataniers,  laid  out 
in  straight  streets.  One  hundred  and  ninety  acres  land  cleared  for  the 
building  of  the  city.  Nine  oxen,  of  which  five  belonged  to  the  king. 
Fourteen  cows.  Four  bulls  belonging  to  the  king.  This  document  is 
signed  "  La  Salle." 

41st. — 1702 — letter  from  de  La  Salle,  announcing  his  arrival  at 
Pensacola  and  Mobile.     This  document  is  interesting. 

42d — 1702, 1 1th  Dec. — ^letter  from  de  La  Salle  to  the  minister,  stating 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  dispatch  a  vessel  to  Vera  Cruz  to  inform, 
the  vice-roy  of  Mexico  of  the  siege  of  St  Augustine  by  the  English  and 
Indians,  with  16  ships. 

Pensacola  appears  to  have  be^i  founded  four  years  after  the  discovery 
of  Louisiana. 

43d. — 1729-36— history  of  the  wars  in  Louisiana.  Dartaguette  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  Indians. 

All  the  above  documents  are  deposited  in  Portfolio  No.  1,  in  the 
**  Department  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies." 

Paris,  14th  February,  1841. 

Sir  : — I  send  you  herewith  copy  of  a  document  written  [sometime 
about  the  year  1744,  showing  the  introduction  of  paper  money  in 
Louisiana,  and  its  disastrous  effects  upon  Louisiana. 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  memoranda  from  the  archives 
of  the  navy  department 

Portfolio  No.  2. 

44th — 1769 — ^remarks  of  Mr.  Aubry  on  the  rebellion  in  Louisiana. 
45th — Memorial  on  the  finances  of  Lpuisiana  posterior  to  1731. 
46th — 1697,  14th  Oct. — Quebec,  letter  touching  information  required 
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about  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico  bordering  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  document  is  interesting ;  it  speaks  of  Lasalle  and 
presents  some  remarks  on  the  mines. 

47th. — 26th  July — Dartaguette  in  Louisiana,  speaks  of  the  inuoda- 
tion  by  the  Mississippi ;  its  waters  having  risen  to  the  garret  of  houses 
in  New  Orleans. 

48th — ^22d  February,  1759 — survey  of  the  domains  of  the  king  ad- 
joining Mrs.  Pradel's  plantation. 

49th — 1748,  21st  May — ^memorial  of  Mr.  Grades  fils  in  Louisiana, 
showing  the  great  advantages  of  that  colony. 

60th — Project  of  colonization  for  Louisiana ;  demand  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  condition  of  its  being  cultivated  in  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar 
cane  and  indigo.     This  project,  drawn  up  in  Versailles,  bears  no  date, 

51st — 1717 — memorial  of  Mr.  Hubert  on  Louisiana,  attempting  to 
show  that  the  colonization  of  that  country  if  energetically  pursued, 
would  gradually  lead  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  North  America. 

52d. — Memorial  to  show  that  Louisiana  might  become  as  important 
as  Mexico. 

53d — 1719 — ^memorial  of  Mr.  Bienville,  announcing  the  fall  of  Pen- 
sacola  into  his  hands,  and  the  events  ensuing  the  same. 

54th — 1738 — ^insignificant  letter  tespecting  the  Jesuits. 

65th — 1754,  20th  Sept. — letter  from  de  Kerlerec  to  Dauberville,  on 
the  necessity  of  a  military  station  at  the  Balize.  This  letter  contains  an 
Interesting  account  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  proposal  to  establish 
there  a  floating  battery  with  heavy  guns. 

66th — Statement  of  occurrences  in  Biloxi.  » 

57th — Project  to  restore  confidence  in  Louisiana,  destroyed  by  irre- 
deemable paper  money;  proposal  to  make  the  king's  paper  legal  ten- 
der ;  form  of  an  edict  This  document  must  have  been  written  some- 
time about  1754. 

58th — Memorial  on  Louisiana,  representing  the  necessity  of  retaining 
that  colony  in  order  to  prevent  the  English  becoming  masters  of  not 
only  the  whole  of  North  America,  but  also  of  Mexico.  By  this  docu- 
ment it  appears  that  M.  St.  Denis  headed  the  twenty  Canadians  on  the 
exploring  expedition  flrom  the  Red  River  to  the  province  of  Leon  In 
Mexico ;  it  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year.1715.' 

59th  and  60th — Memorial  on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  epoch. 

61st — 1692,  14th  Sept. — account  of  the  attack  by  five  60  gun  vessels 
of  the  Fort  Louis  in  Louisiana,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  bouillon, 
Governor  of  Newfoundland. 

62d — 1700 — ^memorial  for  the  colonization  of  the  Mississippi. 

63d — List  of  officers  under  the  command  of  Dartaguette,  and  in 
Louisiana. 
10 
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64th. — 1749,  17th  Dec. — memorial  of  M.  le  Bailly  Messagcr,  on 
Louisiana.  This  document  is  interesting ;  a  central  power  is  proposed 
to  be  established  on  the  Wabash;  fertility  of  the  soil,  &c. 

65th — 1750 — ^memorial  of  the  same,  on  the  same  subject 

66th — 1754,  6th  March — memorial  on  Louisiana,  by  Mr.  Colon, 
to  increase  the  commerce  of  Louisiana  with  the  Islands  and  the  metro- 
polis; the  plan  embraces  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
is  interesting. 

67th — No  date — report  of  three  commissioners  touching  an  interview 
with  the  Governor  of  Pensacola,  de  Galve,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
the  means  to  prevent  the  English  taking  possession  of  that  post  De- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  to  rely  upon  the 
BtUI  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  conceding  the  line  180  to  the  Catholic 
Kings.  The  power  of  the  Pope  to  grant  crowns  repudiated  by  the 
commissioners.  This  document  is  curious  and  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  1709. 

68th — 1709^-observations  on  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander;  develop- 
ment of  the  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  by  France  from  the  pos- 
session of  Louisiana. 

69th — 1701,  17th  July — memorial  on  Louisiana ;  advice  to  the  king 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  welfare. 

70th — 1709,  27th  April — memorial  on  Louisiana;  situation  of  the 
colony. 

71st — 1712,  June — ^memorial  of  Mr.  Tions  de  Gouville,  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  Louisiana,  and  the  causes  which  have  checked  all  progress 
in  that  coimtry. 

72d — No  date — memorial  on  fortifications  required. 

73(1 — 1738,  10th  May — Hubert's  memorial  on  Louisiana.  This 
document  is  very  interesting  for  its  statistical  informatioiL 

74tli-11714 — memorial  to  show  the  necessity  of  inviting  immigra- 
tion to  Louisiana.  This  document  is  interesting  and  contains  extracts 
of  letters  from  Crozat. 

75th — 1716— great  and  masterly  development  of  the  destinies  of 
Louisiana. 

76th — 1714,  17th  April — memorial  on  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
colony. 

77th — 1716— a  memorial  is  to  be  found  on  Louisiana  after  La  Salle's 
discovery,  in  the  registers  of  the  navy  department  8/,  123  vo.  (This  is 
a  memorandum  in  this  portfolio.) 

78th — 1720 — memorial  on  the  fortifications  of  Pensacola,  and  of 
the  impossibility,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  establish  good 
foundations. 
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79th — 1723 — ^letter  and  memorial  of  Mr  Hubert  on  the  advantages 
of  Louisiana. 

80th — 1753 — prohibition  by  the  Marquis  Diiquesne  against  the  expor- 
tation of  grain  from  Canada ;  he  styles  himself  Governor  of  **  la  Nou- 
velle  France,  and  of  all  the  lands  and  countries  of  Louisiana." 

81  St — 1755 — Gluebec,  Canada,  process  verbal  of  a  voyage  to  the  river 
Senaramixi. 

82d — 1751,  Tombeckbe  18th  June — letter  announcing  the  capture  of 
five  deserters ;  speeches  of  the  Indians  who  brought  them  back  to  obtain 
their  pardon. 

83d — 1787 — extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  de  Vilfiers  on  the  subject  of 
a  tobacco  contract  with  the  king  of  Spain. 

84th — Canada,  1753 — ordinance  of  the  Marquis  Duquesne  fixing  the 
maximum  of  wheat  to  3  livres  per  minot  on  plantations,  and  3  livres  10 
sols  in  town. 

85th — 1716— memorial  of  Mr.  Crozat  on  Louisiana;  important 
developments. 

86th — 1751,  15th  July — accusation  of  Mr.  Michel  against  Mr.  Fleu- 

rian  procureur  general,  and  Capt.  Derneville. 

87th — No  date — ^memorial  explanatory  of  patent  letters  proposed  to 
the  king. 

88th — 1769 — grievances  against  Governor  Ulloa  and  Aubry.  The 
document  is  not  signed. 

89th — 1745 — ^interesting  memorial  on  the  administration  of  Loui- 
siana. By  this  document  it  appears  that  the  Ursulines  are  bound  to 
attend  to  the  hospital,  and  to  educate  30  orphan  girls. 

90th — 1716 — letters  patent  projected  for  Louisiana. 

91st — 1662 — ^memorials  respecting  the  doings  of  the  West  India 
Company ;  forms  of  concessions. 

92d — 1723 — ^memorial  on  the  rivers,  lands  and  Indians  of  Missouri. 
This  document  is  interesting  and  shows  that  there  was  a  traffic  then 
carrying  on  between  Missouri  and  Mexico. 

93d — No  date — memorial  for  a  concession  of  lands  from  Manchac  to 
New  Orleans. 

94th — No  date — memorial  on  the  subject  of  Father  Beaubois,  supe- 
rior of  the  "  Missionaircs  Jesuites"  in  Louisiana.  This  document  ap- 
pears to  have  been  addressed  to  Governor  Bienville. 

95th — 1738 — memorial  of  Governor  Bienville  touching  his  intended 
operations  against  the  Chicachas. 

96th — 1735 — opinion  of  M.  Bienville  in  case  of  war. 

97th — 1735,  25th  August — M.  Bienville  on  Georgia;  of  their  system 
of  colonization,  &c.     This  document  is  interesting. 

ggth — 1735,  20th  Sept.— M.  de  Bienville  on  the  Chicachas. 
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99th— 1735. 14th  April— M.  de  Bienville  on  the  Indians. 

100th— 1739,  25th-March— M.  de  Bienville  on  the  Indians. 

101st — No  date — report  on  the  necessity  of  separating  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  from  that  of  Canada,  to  which,  under  the  West  India 
Company,  it  was  attached.  This  document  was  evidently  written  in 
1731 ;  recommends  a  new  organization. 

102d — 1 731, 25th  March — M.  Paria  advises  the  minister  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Renards  by  the  Illinois  and  other  Indians  living  on  the  borders 
of  Canada;  he  enters  into  some  details  respecting  Indian  warfiure. 
Speaks  of  one  of  the  passes  at  the  Balize  having  17  feet  water  which 
shortly  before  had  only  12 ;  is  of  opinion  that  two  vessels  employed 
three  months  each  year,  say  April,  May,  and  June,  would  give  22  feet 
on  the  bar.  Speaks  of  a  report  by  him  on  the  Balize  which  I  have  not 
yet  found.     This  document  is  very  interesting. 

1 03d — 20th  August — account  of  the  Natchez  war,  by  M.  d'Iron« 
1731. 

104th-7-1735 — Bienville  on  Louisiana,  in  case  of  war;  its  relaticm 
with  the  Indians. 

105th — 1737,  20th  Dec. — Bienville^s  report  of  two  expeditions  of 
the  Chactaws  against  the  Chicachas. 

106th — 1738,  13th  August — Bienville's  report  of  deserters  brought 
back  by  the  Alibamons. 

107th — 1738,  26th  April — ^Bienville's  report  on  the  interior  of  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio,  and  of  the  Indians  there. . 

108th — 1738,  22d  March — Bienville's  report  of  an  exploring  voy- 
age to  the  river  Jachoux,  (Yazoo,)  details  on  those  countries ;  discovery 
of  the  Chicachas  rojid,  which  led  to  the  voyage. 

109th — 1738,  29th  May — Bienville's  report  of  the  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration on  the  Wabash ;  interesting  account  of  the  adjoining  country. 

11 0th— 1702.  20th  June — memorial  of  M.  d' Iberville  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Mobile  and  surrounding  countries;  their  inhabitants;  latitudes 
of  many  places  taken  by  him;  statistics  of  all  the  Indian  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Illinois  and  Ohio.  He  states  the  number  of  families  at  21,860; 
plan  of  action  proposed.  This  document  is  ably  drawn  up  and  full  of 
interest;  it  bears  the  signature  of  M.  d' Iberville. 

11 1th — 1708,  25th  Feb. — memorial  of  M.  Dartaguette,  giving  an 
account  of  the  information  received  by  him  from  M.  Demny  of  the  fort 
of  Louisiana ;  statistical  report  on  Mobile. 

Il2th — Letter  from  Bienville,  with  a  full  account  of  the  doings  in 
Mobile  and  Louisiana;  represents  the  country  in  a  state  of  great  pov- 
erty ;  contains  interesting  information  on  the  Indians  and  the  English. 

I  I3th— 1731— letter  from  M.  de  St.  Denis  to  M.  Salmon,  giving  an 
account  of  a  battle  with  the  Indians. 
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114th — 1763 — evacuation  of  Louisiana.  It  is  proposed  to  send  to 
St.  Domingo  the  troops  in  Louisiana ;  this  plan  is  approved. 

115th — 13th  Fructidor  An  10,  General  Milford  Tastanagy  proposes 
to  answer  the  application  made  by  the  American  minister  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  \  General  Milford  promises  to  prove  to  the  first 
Consul  that  a  cession  would  be  fatal  to  France. 

116th — 1747,  Feb. — Governor  Vaudreuil  states  his  preparations  in 
case  of  attack  by  the  English ;  sends  a  plan  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, (not  yet  found;)  says  that  the  bar  at  the  Balize  contains  11  or  12 
feet,  mud  and  sandy  bottom,  and  15,  16  and  17  feet  on  the  eastern  pass, 
and  a  shorter  bar. 

117th — 1712,  8th  Sept — ^memorial  to  prevent  debauchc*y,  (liber- 
tinage,)  in  Louisiana. 

118th — 1762, 13th  Nov. — cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain;  ratification 
by  the  King  of  Spain. 

119th — Cluestions  by  G^eral  Victor  to  the  First  Consul,  regarding 
Louisiana,  and  his  answers. 

120th— 1753— M.  de  Kerlerec.  suit  of  Andr6  Barri. 

121st — 1701 — ^memorial  of  M.  d^  Iberville  on  Pensacola. 

122d^-1703 — ^project  to  take  Charleston  and  to  burn  it 

123d— 1750,  1st  Feb.— letter  of  Pierre  Rigaut,  Marquis  de  Vaii- 
dreuil,  informing  the  King  of  the  necessity  he  had  been  under  of 
issuing  paper  money. 

124th — memorandum  to  show  in  what  light  the  West  India  Com- 
pany ought  to  have  been  considered  by  the  French  government 

125th — No  date — memorial  of  the  West  India  Company. 

126th — 1685 — ^memorial  of  the  West  India  Company. 

127th — 1753,  8th  March — M.  Kerlerec  announcing  his  arrival  in 
Louisiana,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  reception,  and  some  statistical 
details.  , 

128th— 1770,  16th  June— memorial  of  M.  Rob6;  Ordonnaieur  of 
Louisiana. 

129th — 1715 — instructions  of  the  King  to  Messrs.  Lamothe  Cadillac 
and  Duclos,  GK)vemor  and  Ordonnaieur  of  Louisiana. 

130th — 1752-^three  tables  to  carry  on  the  official  correspondence 
between  the  colony  and  its  metropolis  by  the  means  of  C3rphers,  and  the 
key  for  the  same. 

No.  520,  St  Yago ;  No.  530,  lui;  No.  540,  ab;  No.  550,  Croir; 
No.  460,  beau ;  400  Canada,  etc. 

131st — 1732,  9th  May — froces  verbal  of  Messrs.  Perrier  and  Salmon 
respecting  the  arrival  of  146  Swiss  soldiers. 

132d — 1760,  2d  June — ^result  of  the  sitting  at  the  government  house 
respecting  certain  works  to  be  undertaken. 
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133d — 1707,  22(1  June — proposals  of  M.  le  Count  de  Pontchartrain 
for  the  formation  of  a  company  in  Louisiana. 

134th — 1733 — M.  ,de  Bienville  announces  his  arrival  at  the  Capo 
Francois ;  hopes  to  be  in  New  Orleans  thirty  days  after. 

135th — 1732,  12th  May — letter  from  M.  Salmon  touching  the  con- 
dition of  Louisiana  and  Mobile. 

136th — 1715— extract  of  a  letter  written  at  Caskasias,  a  village  in 
Illinois,  sometimes  called  I'Immaculee  Conception  de  la  Ste.  Vierge, 
dated  9th  November,  1712,  by  Father  Gabriel  Marest,  a  Jesuit  residing' 
since  several  years  in  that  country  as  a  missionary.  This  letter  was 
printed  in  1715  in  the  "Letters  fldifiantes;"  it  is  full  of  interest,  and 
contains  great  statistical  information. 

137th— 1761, 12th  Dec— letter  of  M.  Thiton  de  Sileque  in  behalf  of 
JVl  de  Kerlerec,  stating  his  services  for  the  King. 

138th — No  date — picture  of  the  troubles  in  Louisiana,  and  of  th© 
demoralization  occasioned  by  paper  money;  plan  to  restore  confidence; 
means  recommended:  "to  coerce  forthwith  the  withdrawal  of  paper 
money  and  its  payment  in  full."  This  document  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  1760. 

No  date — M.  de  Kerlerec  asks  the  cordon  rouge  and  sends  his 
"feuille  de  service." 

139th — No  date — remarks  on  the  commerce  of  Louisiana  and  i\z  ces- 
sion to  Spain.     This  document  must  have  been  written  in  1770. 

140th — 1764,  May — memorial  of  M.  de  Kerlerec  on  the  advantages 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  with  the  view  of  establishing  an 
entrepot  in  New  Orleans. 

141st — 1764,  May — letter  of  M.  de  Kerlerec  enclosing  the  above 
memorial. 

142d — No  d£ite— extracts  of  all  the  letters  of  M.  de  Kerlerec  on  the 
demoralized  condition  of  Louisiana.  This  document  must  have  been 
written  in  1764. 

143d — No  date — ^memorial  of  the  corps  of  Engineers;  the  artillery 
and  cadets  of  Louisiana. 

144th — ^No  date — ^memorial  on  the  population  of  Louisiana;  Paris  and 
other  large  cities  of  the  kingdom  had  been  sending  to  Louisiana  their 
debauched  women;  fortunately  for  the  colony,  says  the  paper,  the 
women  died  as  they  arrived;  recommends  colonization  on  a  more 
respectable  plan. 

145th — No  date — Memorial  on  Louisiana,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Capuchins  established  themselves  there  in  1722;  that  their 
establishment  obtained  the  royal  sanction  on  the  15th  July,  1725;  that 
the  first  treaty  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  West  India  Company  was 
entered  into  in  1721 ;  and  that  they  outiiiucd  the  royal  sanction  to  their 
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establishment  on  the  20th  February  and  the  17th  August,  1726;  that 
their  ecclesiastical  functions  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Superibr 
of  the  Capuchins. 

PORTFOLIO   NO.  3. 

146th — 1765,  1767 — correspondence  of  Aubry  and  Foucault  with 
the  government  touching  the  administration  of  the  country. 

1 47th — 1763 — project  of  evacuation  of  Louisiana  by  the  French  on 
the  cession  to  Spain. 

148th — No  date — memorial  on  Louisiana.  This  document  appears 
to  have  been  written  towards  the  year  1730;  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
extensive  views;  it  treats  of  the  country  of  Mobile,  of  the  Balize,  of 
its  passes,  of  the  country  between  the  Balize  and  New  Orleans,  of  the 
neighborhood  of  this  city,  of  Pointe  Coupee,  of  Natchez,  of  Arkansas, 
of  Illinois;  it  contains  40  pages,  and  concludes  by  offering  a  plan  of 
colonization  for  the  whole.     On  the  passes  it  states: — 

"River  St.  Louis  (Mississippi)  throws  itself  into  the  sea  by  five 
mouths,  thus  distinguished : — eastern  pass,  south-east  pass,  south  pass, 
south-west  pass  and  the  Balize.  In  1720  the  south  pass  was  the  only 
one  used. 

"  It  has  been  observed  since  these  passes  have  been  used,  that  only 
one  or  two  can  be  navigated  at  the  same  time,  and  that  even  then  they 
have  only  10  to  12  feet  water  on  their  bars,  which  vary  each  year  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  etc.,  etc. 

"Besides  these  five  passes,  the  river  throws  its  waters  through  smaller 
issues  forced  by  it  and  called  bayous.  If  three  of  the  above  passes 
were  closed,  as  also  the  bayous,  all  the  waters  would  be  forced  into  the 
two  passes  situated  in  opposite  directions,  such  as  the  pass  of  the  east 
and  the  south-west  pass ;  the  current  being  increased  there  would  be 
less  deposits ;  besides  the  wind  from  the  sea,  which  would  stem  the 
current  of  one  pass,  by  throwing  a  greater  bulk  of  water  in  the  other 
would  increase  its  current,  whereby  the  bar  thereof  would  clear  itself 
of  mud  deposits,  etc.,  etc.  These  passes  cmd  bayous  may  be  easily 
closed  by  three  or  four  rows  of  pilotis  placed  close  to  each  other,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  150  to  200  toises  from  the  mouth  of  the  Misssis- 
sippi  to  the  pass.  The  interval  would  serve  as  a  bed  for  the  drifi  wood, 
which  being  thus  stopped  would  soon  be  covered  with  the  deposits  of 
the  river.  I  believe  that  such  a  work  would  soon  afibrd  a  great  pro- 
tection against  the  river." 

A  plan  is  presented  for  the  employment  of  325  white  fiimilies,  and 
19,000  blacks,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  and  tobacco. 

1 49th — 1710 — memorial  on  the  advantages  to  Louisiana  of  inviting 
the  Acadians  establisluid  at  Detroit  to  icturn  to  this  colony. 
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150th — 1778 — memorial  of  Mad.  Dubreuil,  praying  for  a  pension 
from  the  French  government  as  daughter  of  M.  Delachaise,  director  of 
the  West  India  Company,  who  was  the  first  administrator  of  Louisiana, 
whose  wisdom  and  activity  tended  to  consolidate  the  colony. 

151st — No  date — ^memorial  of  the  citizen  Bounevie  to  the  citizen 
Decres,  minister  of  marine  and  the  colonies,  proposing  to  undertake  an 
exploring  voyage  from  the  western  part  of  Louisiana  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

152d — 1754 — expose  by  M.  Colon,  of  the  advantages  to  France  of 
the  possession  of  Louisiana.     This  paper  is  highly  interesting  and  full 
of  statistical  information ;    it  treats  fully  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

153d — 1754 — memorial  of  M.  Colon  on  the  commerce  of  Louisiana. 

154th — 1754 — ^project  of  association  for  Louisiana  by  M.  Colon. 

155th — No  date — ^picture  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  colony 
produced  by  the  depreciated  currency ;  plan  to  restore  confidence.  This 
document  must  have  been  penned  about  the  year  1765  or  1766. 

156th — An  12,  Frimaire  20 — ^proces  verbal  of  the  "prise  de  pos- 
session" of  Louisiana  by  France.  This  document  is  signed  Laussat, 
and  is  addre^ed  to  the  citizen  Decres,  minister  of  marine  and  the 
colonies. 

157th— 1766  to  1768— private  letters  of  M.  Foucault  to  the  French 
minister,  No.  1  to  70. 

158th — Paris,  29th  Fructidor,  An  9 — ^memoranda  on  Louisiana,  by 
Bl  Joseph  Pontalba,  of  Louisiana.  Its  position  as  to  the  United  States; 
its  population ;  the  character  of  its  inhabitants;  its  culture;  its  com. 
merce ;  its  resources ;  the  importance  it  might  acquire  and  the  means 
to  obtain  the  same.  Speaks  of  a  plan  proposed  by  a  rich  inhabitant  of 
Ohio,  (evidently  G^en.  Wilkinson,*)  to  detach  the  whole  of  the  western 
country  from  the  east,  to  form  an  independent  government  with  Louis- 
iana, etc.,  etc  This  document,  dated  "Croissy,  near  Chalons,"  is 
addressed  to  the  minister  Decrds. 


*  We  shall  consider  this  matter  at  large  in  our  next  number,  in  an  article  on 
Louisiana. — ^Ed.  Review. 
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Abt.    IV.— on    interest,    EXCnANGE,    AND    STOCKJOBBING 

CALCULATIONS. 

To  a  great  commercial  oatioD,  few  subjects  can  be  considered  of 
more  importance  tban  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  arithmetical  ealcn- 
latioiis.  Without  a  knowledge  of  figures,  the  statesman,  the  merchant, 
and  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  are  left  to  grope  their 
way  in  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  and  when  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  as  a  science,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  men  can  become 
confident,  accurate,  and  expert  in  the  application  of  its  rules  to  the  Tati- 
ons  departments  of  bosinessw  How  many? — how  long?— ^how  high? 
— ^what  share? — what  profit? — ^what  loss? — ^what  per  centage?  are 
questions  daily  put  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  it  is  the  pro^ 
vince  of  the  calculator  to  return  correct  answers  to  them. 

With  our  admirable  system  of  numbers,  as  compared  with  the  clumsy 
and  unwieldy  methods  of  calculation  pursued  by  the  ancient  nations  of 
Europe,  we  owe,  perhaps,  much  of  the  superiority  to  which  we  have 
arrived  in  the  paths  of  physical  science;  and  independently  of  the  pecu* 
niary  advantages  to  be  gained  from  an  intimate  acquistance  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  calculating,  the  close  and  patient  investiga- 
tion which  the  study  requires  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  and  invigorate 
the  reasoning  faculties.  Of  the  numberless  uses  to  which  the  ten  cha-* 
raot^rs  borrowed  from  the  Arabians  can  be  applied,  none  are  of  more 
extensive  application,  and  enter  more  into  the  business  of  life,  than  those 
which  refer  to  calculations  on  Interest,  Exchange,  and  Stockjobbing 
Calculations,  and  on  each  of  these,  in  their  order,  a  few  observations 
will  be  made. 

On  Interest. — It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  period  interest  first 
hegua  to  be  exacted  for  money  given  in  loan,  but  it  is  evident  that  its 
origin  must  be  nearly  cceval  with  the  division  of  property,  and  the  first 
dawning  of  commerce.  For  many  ages  exacting  of  interest  was  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties,  but  the  practice  still  prevailed,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
penakies  were  severe,  the  rate  of  interest  became  the  more  exorbitant 
From  the  year  1255  to  1270,  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  per  annum  wap 
charged  for  the  use  of  money  in  Great  Britain;  from  1270  to  1307,  45 
percent,  was  charged,  and  between  1307  and  1470  interest  had  follen 
to  15  per  cent.  In  England,  under  Henry  VIII.  interest  was  permitted 
by  law  in  1545,  and  the  rate  limited  to  10  per  cent.  In  1624  the  legal 
interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. ;  in  1660  it  was  still  ferther  reduced 
to  6  per  cent. ;  and  in  1714  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  is  to  take  for 
the  locin  of  moneys  above  ^ve  pounds  "for  theTorbearance"  of  one  ban- 
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dred  for  the  space  of  one  year ;  and  that  all  bonds  and  contracts  for  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  to  be  void  and  null,  and  the  offender  to  forfeit 
triple  the  value  of  the  sum  lent  This  act  is  still  in  force,  regulating 
the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  the  penalty  against  usury.  But  12  per 
cent  is  legal  interest  in  the  East  Indies ;  8  per  cent  in  New  South 
Wales ;  and  6  per  cent  in  Ireland.  Although  5  per  cent  is  legal  in- 
terest in  Britain,  and  anything  beyond  it  is  termed  usury,  and  liable  to 
be  punished,  yet  in  other  countries  much  higher  rates  of  interest  are 
tolerated.  But  the  profits  resulting  from  the  employment  of  capital  in 
some  countries,  are  now  in  general  so  small  that  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terest has  bllen  much  below  the  legal  rate. 

The  Bank  of  England  gives  no  interest  on  any  moneys  lodged  in  it, 
but  all  the  established  banks  in  Scotland  have  been,  and  still  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  interest,  both  on  deposit  accounts,  and  on  the  balances 
of  cash  and  current  accounts.  But  the  difficulty  of  investing  their  capi- 
tal profitably  has,  for  some  time,  obliged  them  to  reduce  considerably 
the  rate  of  interest  allowed ;  and  unless  a  change  take  place  in  their 
fiivor  in  the  money  market,  they  must  soon  for  their  own  safety,  with- 
hold interest  altogether  on  deposit  accounts. 

Exchange, — The  doctrine  of  Exchanges  is  too  extaisive  and  too  in- 
tricate to  admit  of  being  fully  explained  in  an  article  of  this  description, 
and  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  a  few  cursory  observations  to  illustrate 
some  of  its  leading  principles. 

Exchange  is  transacted  by  bankers  and  merchants  by  means  of  bills 
of  exchange,  settling  the  mutual  claimus  of  distant  countries  without  re- 
mitting money.  Suppose  A  of  New  Orleans  owed  to  B  of  London, 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  C  of  London  owed  to  D  of  Paris  one  thousand 
dollars,  these  debts  might  be  settled,  if  D  would  draw  a  bill  upon  C  for 
$1000,  and  sell  it  to  A,  he  would  remit  it  to  B,  who  would  receive  the 
amount  from  C,  and  thus  the  several  claims  would  be  answered  without 
remitting  money.  The  par  of  Exchange  between  different  countries  is 
estimated  by  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  compared,  and  gene- 
rally remains  the  same  so  long  as  these  are  not  altered.  The  principal 
exceptions  to  this  are,  when  the  coins  compared  are  not  ot  the  same 
metal,  that  is,  the  one  silver  and  the  other  gold.  In  these  cases  the  par 
fluctuates  with  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  Gtold  and 
silver  are  g^ierally  in  a  small  proportion  more  valuable  in  countries 
remote  from  the  mines,  occasioned  by  the  expense  and  risk  of  transpoit- 
ing  them. 

The  course  of  exchange  between  two  countries  is  seldom  at  par,  for 
this  can  never  happen  unless  the  exports  and  imports  between  them  are 
precisely  equal  Suppose  that  America  exports  to  England  the  same 
value  of  goods  that  England  exports  to  America,  then  the  exchange  ii 
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at  par,  that  is,  the  mutual  debts  of  the  two  countries  are  equal.  But  if 
the  exports  from  America  to  England  should  exceed  the  imports  from 
England,  then  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  England,  and  the  demand 
in  London  for  bills  on  New  York,  to  remit  this  balance,  will  exceed 
the  supply,  and  accordingly  they  will  rise  in  value :  whereas  the  supply 
in  New  York  of  bills  on  London,  will  exceed  the  demand,  and  conse- 
quently they  will  fall  in  value,  and  the  exchange  will  be  favorable  to 
New  York,  and  must  continue  so  till  the  imports  at  New  York  equal 
or  exceed  the  exports  from  it.  The  course  of  exchange  can  scarcely 
ever  exceed  the  expense  of  remitting  money,  or  bullion,  for  then  mer- 
chants would  remit  money  to  pay  their  foreign  debts  in  preference  to 
purchasing  bills.  Again,  when  the  course  of  exchange  is  against  any 
country,  it  acts  as  a  premium  for  exporting  goods  to  that  country  to 
which  it  is  in  debt,  as  the  bills  obtained  in  payment  are  more  valuable 
on  that  account  Besides,  through  the  management  of  bills,  merchants 
in  effecting  circular  exchanges,  the  fluctuations  of  the  course  of  ex- 
change are  generally  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  From  the 
combined  operation  of  these  causes,  the  course  of  exchange  can  never 
for  any  length  of  time,  be  very  much  either  above  or  below  par. 

In  every  exchange,  a  fixed  sum  of  the  money  of  one  country  is 
ulvnLjB  given  for  a  variable  sum  of  the  other ;  and  therefore,  in  all 
cases,  the  higher  the  exchange,  the  more  profitable  for  the  country 
which  gives  the  fixed  sum  or  rate,  and  the  worse  for  the  other.  Every 
merchant  engaged  in  foreign  trade  must  have  occasion  frequently  to 
draw  and  remit  bills  of  exchange ;  he  will  therefore  find  his  interest  in 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  arbitration  of  exchange,  by 
which  he  may  oflen  gain  more  than  those  who  are  ignorant  of  ita 
advantages  do  by  the  ordinary  profits  of  their  business.  But  in  finding 
a  profitable  channel  for  drawing  and  remitting,  it  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  circular  exchange  must  exceed  the  direct  by  more 
than  the  additional  expenses  required,  otherwise  the  direct  is  the  prefer- 
able. Those  who  wish  to  study  this  subject  fully,  will  find  it  ably 
discussed  by  Mr.  Kelly,  in  his  work  "  On  Exchanges,"  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  correct  and  comprehensive  system  of 
exchanges  in  any  language. 

Stoek'johhing  Calculations. — The  stocks  are  the  debts  contracted  by 
government  in  the  name  of  loans,*  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
public  service.  Public  records  are  kept  of  these  loans,  which  amount 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  nation  owes  to  the  lenders  or  holders  the 
sum  specified  in  these  lecords.  The  interest  of  these  sums  is  paid  from 
a  ftmd  appropriated  by  government  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  country 
for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  they  are  called  funded  debts.  The 
interest  on  these  debts  is  paid  half  yearly,  and  the  stock  or  principal  is 
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transferable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  The  calculations  in  stock- 
jobbing are  all  connected  with  the  selling  and  purchasing  of  these  fund«. 
Irhe  real  value  of  property  in  the  funds  is  fluctuating,  for,  although  the 
rate  of  interest  is  fixed,  yet  many  causes  operate  in  changing  the  market 
value  of  the  principal,  or  stock,  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
and  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  is  necessary  to  speculate  with  advan- 
tage in  the  public  funds  in  England. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  national  debt  of  that  country  is  vested  io 
two  funds  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Three  Per  Cent.  Consols,  or  consolidated  annui- 
ties, so  called  from  having  been  formed  by  uniting  several  funds  which 
were  formerly  kept  separate,  and  the  Three  Per  Cent.  Reduced  Anoui- 
ties,  which  are  so  called  from  having  had  the  original  rate  of  inteieet 
reduced  from  four  to  three  per  cent.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
other  stocks,  which  generally  receive  their  names  from  the  rate  of 
interest  granted.  These  are  the  Four  Per  Cent  Consols,  the  New 
Four  Per  Cents^  the  Three  and  a  Half  Per  Cent.  Consols,  the  Three 
Per  Cent  Imperial  Annuities,  so  called  because  the  loans  of  which  they 
are  composed  were  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  British  government  All  these  are  permanent  annuities.  There 
are  also  long  annuities  which  terminate  in  January,  1860,  and  are  sold 
at  so  many  years  purchase. 

The  interest,  dividends  or  annuities  on  the  Three  Per  Cent  Consola» 
Three  Per  Cent.  Imperial,  New  Four  Per  Cents.,  South  Sea  Stock, 
and  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  are  all  payable  at  the  Bank  of  EaglaiMl 
on  the  5th  of  January  and  the  5th  of  July ;  and  on  all  the  other  stocks 
.ontke  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October.  The  transfer  books  of  every 
description  of  stock  are  shut  nearly  a  month  before  the  day  of  paying 
the  dividends,  and  remain  shut  for  about  fourteen  days  after  that  date. 
The  person  in  whose  name  the  stock  stands  when  the  transfer  books 
are  shut  receives  the  interest  for  the  preceding  half  year. 

When  stock  is  sold,  the  purchaser  becomes  entitled  to  the  interest 
doe  upon  it  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Three  Per  Cent  Consols, 
and  the  Three  Per  Cents.  Reduced,  which  are  payable  at  different 
terms,  never  sell  at  the  same  price.  The  same  reason  applies  equally 
tt  the  Foot  Per  Cents.,  and  New  Four  Per  Cents.  The  difference  of 
]^rice  between  these  stocks  arises  entirely  from  the  difference  of  interest 
4ue  upon  them  at  the  time ;  and  it  oflen  requires  considerable  nicety  of 
calculation  to  ascertain  which  of  them  is  the  preferable  investment 

When  a  new  loan  is  authorized  by  government  it  is  made  payable 
by  instalments,  and  a  certain  portion  of  nominal  stock  bearing  interest 
at  3i  and  4  per  cent.,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Long  Annuities  is 
generally  offered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  each  <£100 
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to  be  advanced,  and  he  who  gives  dGlOO  for  the  least  portion  of  these 
different  stocks,  is  always  preferred.  During  the  progress  of  the  loan, 
or  till  all  the  instalments  are  paid  up,  the  several  stocks  thus  united  are 
transferable  together,  and  are  therefore  called  Omnium ;  but  when  sold 
separately,  they  are  called  Subscription  Receipts,  or  Scrip.  When  any 
person  pays  up  the  whole  of  the  instalments  at  once,  his  receipt  is,  in 
the  language  of  exchange,  generally  called  "heavy  horse;"  and  the 
receipt  for  one  or  two  instalments  is  called  "light  horse,"  and  is  better 
adapted  ibr  speculation  than  heavy  horse. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  amounting  to  14,653,000 
pounds  sterling;  the  nominal  capital  of  the  East  India  Company, 
amounting  to  6,000,000  pounds  sterling;  and  the  capital  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  are  called  Stocky  and  transferable  like  government  sto«k» 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  what  is  termed  the  Funds,  or  funded  debt  of 
the  country.  There  are  other  sums  raised  by  government,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  no  special  provision  has  been  made,  and  are  therelbre 
teimed  unfunded  debts ;  and  under  this  head  may  be  classed  Exchequer, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance  Bills. 

The  business  of  stock-jobbing  is  almost  entirely  transacted  by  stock- 
jobbers, who  find  it  their  interest  to  keep  the  art  of  dealing  in  the  stocks 
as  mysterioQS  as  possible ;  they  are  allowed  ^  per  cent,  or  2s.  6d.  per 
pound  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  stock  which  they  buy  or  sell. 
Every  person  is  at  liberty  to  transact  his  own  business  on  stock- 
exchange  without  the  assistance  of  a  broker,  if  he  is  on  the  spot,  and 
feels  so  disposed ;  but  unless  he  has  considerable  experience  in  the 
alley,  he  will  not  find  this  much  to  his  profit. 

Before  concluding,  it  nmy  not  be  uninteresting  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  short  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  price  of  stocks  is 
calculated  for  one  day;  say  price  of  stocks,  March  17th: — 

Bank  Stock,  266, — signifies  that  d€226  must  be  given  on  that  day 
to  purchase  dClOO  of  that  stock,  the  aimnal  interest  of  which  is  about 
10  or  11  per  cent. 

India  Stock ,  — means  that  none  of  this  stock  was  sold  on  the 

day. 

Threk  Pbr  Cknt.  Rbduced,  62J,  63J,  63, — means  that  the  price 
of  this  stock  fluctuated  in  the  course  of  the  day,  etc.  etc. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  particulars  respecting  the 
transfer  of  stock,  the  groundless  rumors  circulated  to  produce  a  tem^ 
porary  rise  or  fall  in  the  market,  the  artifices  resorted  to  in  order  to 
serve  some  interested  purpose,  and  the  endless  variety  of  Bull  and  Be<Mr 
tranaactions  entered  into  by  brokers  and  others,  where  no  real  stock 
is  cxuicemed,  are  sufficient  to  fill  volumes,  and  of  course  cannot  have  a 
place  in  this  periodical. 
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Aet.  v.— the  ancient  sources  of  LOUISIANA  LAW. 

The  sources  of  the  Law  of  Louisiana,  distinct  from  her  statutory 
law,  are  found  in  the  Spanish  codes.  It  is  true  that  while  Spain  was 
a  Roman  province,  the  civil  law,  as  recognised  in  Rome,  and  as  now 
found  in  the  Pandects,  did  govern  the  jurisprudence  of  that  country ; 
but  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  rules  from  time  to  time  esta- 
blished by  the  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevians,  and  finally  by  the  Qoths. 
After  these  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moors,  especially  after  these  last 
in  their  turn  had  been  defeated,  the  lights  of  the  civil  law  again  begaa 
to  appear,  amidst  the  arbitrary  regulations  previously  existing.  The 
first  systematic  code  of  Spanish  laws  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
account,  was  one  adopted  by  a  body  of  the  clergy  before  the  invasion  by 
the  Moors  in  714.  The  civil  law  had  ever  be^i  a  favorite  system  with 
Ecclesiastics.  It  vested  in  them  extraordinary  authority  and  privileges. 
— It  taught  veneration  for  the  church,  its  ministers,  and  its  property. 
It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  clergy  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  the 
renewal  of  its  principles.  To  them,  I  am  satisfied,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  this  code  of  laws.  Had  its  preservation  de- 
pended on  statesmen  and  lawyers  only,  much  of  it  would  have  been 
lost  in  innovation.  But  the  clergy  looked  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
civil  law  as  the  property  of  the  church,  and  protected  it  with  religious 
care.  This  view  is  sanctioned  by  a  glance  at  all  the  enactments  of 
those  times.  They  will  be  found,  without  exception,  to  be  principally 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  sacred  things.  It  is  from  the  codes  of  laws, 
thus  built  upon  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  that  much  of  the  law  of 
Louisiana  is  derived.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Fuero  Juzgo.  It 
was  established  almost  wholly  by  the  clergy.  The  name  may  be 
translated,  the  adjudged  law,  or  declared  statute  law.  This  body  of 
laws  embraced  twelve  books:  The  first  related  to  the  election  of  kings 
and  legislators,  and  of  the  mode  of  making  laws.  The  second  treated 
of  judges,  of  civil  magistrates,  and  of  civil  judgments,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  actions.  The  third  concerned  marriages  and  successions.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  related  to  the  alienations  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
of  donations  and  of  contracts.  The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth, 
had  reference  to  criminal  law,  and  treated  of  the  forms  of  accusations 
and  penalties.  The  ninth  had  reference  to  fugitive  slaves,  deserters,  dDC 
The  tenth  prescribed  the  mode  of  partition  in  lands,  prescriptions,  &c 
The  eleventh  had  relation  to  the  violation  of  sepulchres,  of  the  sick,  of 
phpicians,  of  merchants.  The  twelfth  related  to  equity,  of  heretics, 
and  of  injuries.  The  character  of  this  code  was  warlike,  partaking,  of 
course,  of  the  character  of  the  times,  and  suited  to  the  objects  of  an  elec- 
tive monarchy.     It  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
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wheo  the  Moon  having  invaded  the  country,  the  Goths  retired  to  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Asturias,  Burgos,  and  Biscay.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  century  Pelagio,  or  Pelayo,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  had 
retired  with  a  few  Goths  to  the  province  of  liebunne,  headed  the  re- 
mains of  this  people,  and  by  consiunmajke  bravery  and  prudence,  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  the  Saracens.  In  745,  Alphonso,  the  Catholic, 
who  was  the  son-in-law  to  Pelagio,  pushed  these  conquests  over  several 
provinces.  During  the  period  of  these  contests,  it  became  a  matter  of 
policy  with  the  prince,  to  ally  to  his  cause  the  nobility,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities.  Out  of  this  scheme  arose  two  important  systems  of 
laws.  The  establishment  of  feuds,  and  'the  grant  of  municipal  or  town 
privileges,  which  soon  began  to  appear  in  new  codes. 

In  992  a  more  settled  state  of  public  affiiirs  produced  a  more  civilized 
society,  and  occasioned  a  necessity  for  another  improved  collection  of 
laws.  One  was  about  this  time  established  called  the  Fuero  Viego,  or 
old  laws,  and  was  probably  so  called  because  consisting  of  decisions  of 
the  prince  and  his  ministers,  and  of  old  well  settled  customs.  ^  It  con* 
tained  five  books.  The  first  treated  of  the  relations  between  the  kings 
and  the  people;  of  the  obligations  of  vassals;  of  the  right  of  vassals  to 
protection;  of  judicial  combats ;  of  the  use  of  arms;  of  vassals  of  the 
soil ;  of  free  towns  and  laws ;  of  penalties  for  the  oppression  of  vassals 
by  the  powerful,  by  unjust  seizure  of  their  provisions,  particularly  relat- 
ing to  city  vassals.  The  second  embraced  penal  laws  and  crimes.  The 
third  had  relation  to  the  formalities  which  governed  pleas  in  justice ; 
of  prooft  and  sentences ;  of  debts,  surety-ship,  &c.  The  fourth  em- 
braced contracts ;  dominion  over  things ;  oi  public  works ;  of  the  eon- 
atmction  of  mills.  The  fifth  concerned  the  portion  settled  on  the  wife 
by  the  husband;  of  inheritances;  of  partition  of  land  given  for  rent; 
of  tutors;  of  disheritances ;  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children;  and 
an  appendix. 

In  this  code  we  begin  to  discover  the  gradual  advance  of  the  nation 
from  a  despotic  military  state  of  subjection,  to  one  in  which  the  arts  of 
peiace  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  became  more  the  objects  of  the 
law.  We  see  some  attempts  at  defining  the  power  of  the  king ;  of  re- 
gulations for  the  subjection  of  the  vassals,  but  also  for  their  protection ; 
of  attempts  to  control  the  indiscriminate  use  of  weapons ;  of  penal  laws ; 
of  the  formalities  of  administering  justice ;  and  what  is  the  better  evi- 
dence of  an  improved  and  peaceful  society,  laws  regulating  contracts, 
and  the  possession  of  property. 

These  codes  continued  to  receive  new  accessions  and  modifications 
until  the  year  1137,  when  the  discovery,  or  if  the  advocates  of  M.  De 
Savigny  please,  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.    The  im- 
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proyemoats  resulting  from  this  reaction  in  fiivor  of  the  original  princi- 
ples of  the  civil  law  extended  to  Spain ;  and  if  not  wholly  supemding 
the  codes  to  which  we  have  referred,  at  least  essentially  modified  them. 
Full  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  the  system  of  laws  formed  hy  De 
Penafort  in  1234 ;  which  was  indeed  but  an  improvement  of  the  code 
of  Qratian.  In  this  system  the  plan  of  the  Pandects  is  closely  followed. 
It  was  divided  into  five  books.  The  first  treated  of  the  dignity  of  per- 
sons ]  of  ecclesiastical  judgments.  The  second  continued  to  treat  of 
ecclesiastical  judgments.  The  third  related  to  the  persons  of  ecclesiw- 
tics ;  of  benefices  ]  of  prebendaries ;  of  the  construction  of  contracts ;  a£ 
the  construction  of  contracts  relating  to  church  property ;  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  persons ;  of  jurisdiction  of  persons  with  respect  to  th«r  privi- 
leges ;  of  the  immunity  of  churches ;  of  the  clergy,  &c.  The  fourth 
embraced  the  laws  of  the  church  relating  to  marriage ;  of  antecedents 
and  their  consequences.  The  fifih  embraced  criminal  jurisprudence ; 
penalties  for  ecclesiastical  crimes;  church  censures;  significations  of 
words;  and  maxims  of  the  law. 

In  tb's  code  we  see  the  influence  of  the  church  preponderating*. 
Ecclesiastical  affairs,  church  property,  religious  ofiences  and  censures, 
preceding  everything  except  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  prince ; 
while,  as  said  before,  the  method  of  the  Pandects  is  pursued,  so  as  to 
show  how  fully  that  code,  in  every  principle  relating  to  the  protection, 
of  the  church,  is  grafted  on  the  system* pursued  by  De  Penafort 

Thus  continued  the  law  until  Ferdinand  the  third,  and  his  eon 
Alphonso  the  Wise,  undertook  the  reform  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law. 
Their  design  was  completed  by  Alphonso,  afler  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in 
two  codea  The  first  was  the  Fuero  Real  or  Royal  law.  It  embraced 
four  books.  The  first  related  to  the  observance  of  the  Christian  faith :  to 
the  means  of  preservation  of  the  king,  and  his  children;  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  christian  king,  and  of  his  subjects;  of  morals  and  conduct  in 
private  life;  of  titles  to  church  property:  of  public  officers,  such,  as 
alcades,  advocates,  notaries,  &c.  The  second  treated  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; of  tribunals;  of  commencing  suits;  of  issues;  of  proof  ami 
exceptions ;  of  final  judgments.  The  third  relates  to  matrimony;  join- 
tures; aqueducts  and  gains;  division  of  rented  land,  legacies,  estates  in 
trust,  inheritances,  tutorships,  and  contracts.  The  fourth  treated  of 
Jews,  Sarac^s,  and  their  slaves,  penalties  for  crimes,  adoptions,  emanci* 
pations,  pilgrims,  ships,  &c.  The  second  codeAvas  the  Partidas.  Tlus 
consisted  first  of  the  canon  law.  Second  of  ancient  laws  and  the  one- 
toms  of  the  nation.  Third  of  an  abridgment  of  so  much  of  the  Roman 
law  as  related  to  judgments,  contracts,  wills.  Fourth  of  so  much  of  the 
canon  and  civil  law  as  concerned  espousals,  matrimony,  &c.  Fifth,  of 
crimes  and  their  penalties ;  and  sixth  of  the  signification  of  words. 
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In  these  two  systems  we  discover  an  evideot  improvement  in  the 
judicial  establishments  o(  Spain.  Ih  them,  indeed,  Alphonso  performed 
for  His  nation  what  Justinian  did  for  Rome.  The  first  code,  though 
defective  in  what  may  be  properly  termed  public  law,  was  a  well 
adapted  body  of  laws  to  the  existing  state  of  society;  in  ftct,  a  code  cal- 
culated to  improve  a  people  in  all  that  related  to  the  rights  of  persons 
and  things.  The  omissions,  with  respect  to  public  law,  were  supplied 
in  the  Partidas,  which  combined  whatever  was  necessary.  This  last 
seemed  to  have  chiefly  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  public 
authority,  and  the  promotion  of  the  national  happiness.  It  provided  for 
the  peaceAii  and  continued  succession  to  the  throne;  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religion ;  for  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  fbr  the  punishment  of 
oflfenees;  and  for  population.  It  was,  however,  not  published  until 
1346 ;  and  in  the  meantime,  and  subsequently,  other  laws  of  fl  less 
systematic  character  had  been  and  were  enacted,  and  for  a  time  main- 
tinned  some  authority.  These  were,  first :  Laws  De  Esiilo,  or  laws 
concerning  Ae  forms  of  proceedings  in  suits  of  law.  They  related  to 
judgments  in  civil  and  criminal  causes ;  to  persons  authorised  to  ap- 
pear in  courts ;  to  proofe ;  to  contracts,  and  wills ;  and  to  practice  in 
the'conrta  Secondly,  the  Pragmaticus,  or  royal  edicts,  some  of  which 
related  to  the  manner  of  conducting  suits ;  contracts ;  testaments ;  and 
penalties  for  crhnefii.  Thirdly:  the  laws  of  Toro,  enacted  in  1505^  and 
which  regulated  the  solemnity  of  wills ;  suceessions  ab  intestate,  and 
by  will ;  legacies  to  one  heir,  excluding  another ;  the  succession  of 
noUes;  the  support  of  natural  children;  the  penalty  for  adultery,  Am:. 
Fourthly,  the  (h-denamiento  Real,  or  royal  law,  consisting  of  ordinan- 
ces, proclamations,  and  other  royal  determinations.  All  these  how- 
ever became  incorperated  into  another  code, — the  Recopilacion,  or 
summary  of  laws.  This  was  established  by  Philip  the  Second  in 
1567.  It  consisted  of  nine  books  and  embraced  numerous  titles.  The 
first  book  contained  thiheen  titles,  treating  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
ecclesiastical  aflairs.  The  second  treated  of  laws  generally,  duties  of 
presidentSi  of  audiences,  chancellors,  judges,  superior  oflicers  of  courts, 
the  council,  &c.  The  third  related  to  the  government  of  various  tribu- 
nals ;  officers  of  justice  in  cities,  and  provinces,  officers  of  exports,  rural 
matters;  management  of  cattle;  surgeons,  apothecaries,  &c.  The 
fourth  concerned  the  royal  authority ;  judgments ;  mode  of  carrying 
on  suits;  pleas;  answers;  testimony;  practice;  contempts;  sherifis; 
jailors ;  their  fees,  &c.  The  fifth  treated  of  marriage ;  inheritance ; 
successions ;  contracts ;  banks,  and  their  officers ;  goldsmiths ;  bakers ; 
L  commissioners  of  wills ;  legacies ;  succession  of  nobles ;  taxes,  &c. 
The  sixth  treated  of  knights  and  gentlemen ;  towns ;  vassals ;  cattle ; 
fortresses;  the  Cortes;  ambassadors;  inspections;  tributes;  ports; 
12       • 
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exemptions  from  taxes ;  gamekeeper  to  the  king ;  the  young  of  noble 
hones,  &c  The  seventh  related  to  corporations ;  rents  and  property 
of  cooncils;  privilege  of  cities;  taxes;  limits  of  commons;  ships; 
artisans;  regulation  of  dress;  cloth  manufacture;  chandlers;  tanners, 
&c.  Offences;  penalties;  punishment  of  death;  challenges,  &c 
The  ninth  treated  of  the  royal  treasury;  the  treasurer  and  auditor; 
the  treasury;  council;  recovery  of  taxes;  rojral  rents;  tarifisof  du- 
ties, &c 

After  this  last  collection  a  new  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  suited  to 
the  state  of  afiairs  existing  in  the  newly  discovered  countries  in  the 
West,  and  termed  the  Recopilacion  de  las  Indias,  or  Summary  of  Laws 
for  the  Indies.  •  It  embraced  first,  ecclesiastical ;  second,  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  and  superior  and  inferior  tribunals ;  third,  ro3ral  domain, 
officers,  viceroys,  presidents  of  military  afiairs,  ceremonies,  post  offices, 
Indian  couriers ;  fourth,  discoveries  by  sea  and  land,  cities  population, 
their  rights,  contributions,  gold  and  silver  mines,  pearl  fisheries,  manu- 
fiu^tures  of  cloth;  fifth,  boundaries  of  difierent  governments,  the  holy 
brotherhood,  police  of  cattle,  physicians,  order  of  judicial  proceedings^ 
domicil;  sixth,  Indians;  seventh,  criminal  jurisprudence ;  eighth*  ro3ral 
treasury;  ninth,  regulation  of  the  armada,  or  fleets  carrying  on  com- 
merce of  the  colonies  with  Spain. 

The  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  &r  the  pro- 
visions  of  these  several  codes,  either  by  statutory  adoption  or  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  have  become  grafted  on  the  existing  jurispru- 
dence of  Louisiana.  He  has  prepared  it  from  crude  notes  of  read^igs 
years  ago,  without  even  remembering  the  sources  of  his  information. 
He  has  discovered  in  Alabama,  especially,  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  law  of  Louisiana  is  alone  the  corpus  juris  civilii.  Even  the  eru- 
dite author  of  Law  Studies  has  committed  this  error.  (Introduction  to 
Law  Studies,  by  Warren,  p.  252,  last  edition.)  In  the  hope  that  be 
may  be  corrected  in  this  error,  whose  practice  and  studies  do  not  au- 
thorise the  investigation,  he  submits  it,  hoping  the  Louisiana  bar  will 
pardon  the  efibrt  to  treat  of  the  ancient  sources  of  their  law,  and  excnse 
any  errors  which  their  better  knowledge  may  discover. 
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SUGAR  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA  FOR  1845. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Champomikr  has  Joat  issued  his  Annual  Statement  of  the  Sugar  Crop  of  Loaisiuia.    It 

i«  a  neat  pamphlet  of  suuie  thirty-seven  pages,  containing  the  name  of  every  Sugar  Piantar  in  til* 

Slate,  tlie  product  of  each  Plantation,  and  much  other  matter,  which  renders  It  a  work  of  gre«t  valBS 

to  oil  interested  in  the  growth  and  consumption  of  this  important  staple  of  Loolstaoa.    After  Miiui- 

eraiing  the  diderent  plantations,  with  the  product  i»f  each.  Ice.,  Mr.  C.  furnbhas  the  foUowiaf  ^ 

teresting 

RECAPITULATION. 

No.  of      Nu.  of      No.  of      No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 

Names  of  Parisher                         Plan-       Sugar       Steam       Uorse  hhds.  1000  Iha. 

ten.        Houses.     Power.      Power.  Sugar.  mcl 

Pobite  Coup«e 61              40             34               6  1^  1,«B 

West  Baton  Rouge TO             M             30              13  4,061  6^18 

East  Baton  Rouge 54              35              16              10  4^  4^856 

Iberrille 104            116              74              4St  15,024  17,417 

AscwMion 06              6:1              4S              31  16.006  10,110 

8t.Jaroe8 107              81              53              9B  17,515  10,3^ 

St.  John  the  Baptist 145              61              .33              88  0.000  10,445 

St-Charles 04              30             34               5  10,650  11,145 

Jeffeiaon 40              80              30              ..  7,541  6.I6S 

Orleans  and  St  Bernard 47             86             83               4  5,670  6J0I 

Plaqoeminea 77              45              33              1»  tl.»l  13,578 

Assumption,  Bayou  Lafourche 806            137              41              06  18,076  13,407 

Lafourche  Interior 164              06              33              65  11,116  18,144 

Terrebonne 104              78              48              36  13,080  ia,S» 

SLMary.    Auakapas 883            170              8U              00  84,783  »,104 

St.  Martin,       do       115              60               0             60  5,846  «,S1 

Vermillion,      do        33              10               1              18  1,176  1,3H 

Lafeyette,        do       11               7              ..               7  365  408 

St  Landry,  Opelousas 37             86               5              81  1,353  1,558 

Calcaaiitu.        do        11              11                1              10  110  UO 

Sundries  and  Molasses  Sugar .•                              >•  3,000  3,000 

Cistern  Sugar 0,873  ijEBl 

Avoyelles,  Red  River 8               7               3               5  »...  ..•• 

Rapides,  do       10  18  5  13 

Catahoula,        do        1  1  ••  1 

Concordia,        do       1  1  ..  1 

WestFeliciaaa,  Mississippi  River....      3  3  3 


•  •  •  •  • •• • 

•  ••  •  •  •• • 

•  ••« 


Total 8077  1340  630  610  186,650  907,337 

To  this  are  appended  the  following  explanatory 

REMARKS. 

I  have  thought  t»roper  in  this  recapitulation  to  include  the  Cistern  Sugar,  estimated  at  5  tf  cenL 
on  the  crop,  believing  that  a  large  portion  of  it  will  be  re-bolled  by  the  Planters  themscjves,  ns 
the  Refiners  last  year  lost  money  at  the  prices  they  paid,  and  besides  it  is  really  Sugar,  nnd  shoold 
therefore  toe  estimated  In  the  crop. 

The.Molasses,  as  was  the  case  the  last  year,  is  generally  estimated  as  less  than  usual ;  but  whilR 
the  old  plantations  have  roada  le»s  than  usual,  the  new  ones  hnve  given  a  Ailler  yield,  and  It  will 
therefore  not  be  correct  to  e^iroaie  U  at  less  than  45  gallons  iff  lOUO  lbs.  Sugac,  or  upnranis  of  0  mil- 
lions of  gallons. 

Though,  with  extended  cnltvre  and  new  plantations  on  the  river  and  Bayoa  Lafoarebo,  Ike  Pn- 
rlshes  have  yielded  less  than  lost  Mason ;  with  a  lew  exceptions  all  planters  have  fallen  short,  whllo 
the  Attaknpas  Parishes  have  produced  considerably  more  than  last  s^son. 

The  early  frost  has  probably  injured  the  crop  to  the  full  extent  of  15,000  hhds.  and  some  crops  have 
been  entirely  lost  by  not  being  ready  in  time  to  grind ;  one  laiga  crop  by  the  Sugar  hoosa  being  boat 
when  Just  b^u  making  sugar. 

Sinee  compledng  my  work  I  have  learned  of  the  existence  of  aeveral  aogar  booaat  baviaf  auda 
sugar  the  past  season,  but  as  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  visit  them,  I  have  concluded  not  to  noilee  them 
for  the  present. 

I  find  there  will  be  in  full  operation  in  1847-8,  1840  sugar  houses  owned  by  8077  separata  proiirie- 
lors  or  ht^adsot*  families ;  the  |>r<MJuce  this  last  year  from  055  sugar  mills  Is  186,650  hhds.,  or  9i7,377 
hhds.  of  one  ihouumd  pounds  neu;  ihat  there  are  304  sugar  niUls  that  will  produce  In  1846-47  aad 
81  that  will  priHluce  m  1847-8,  but  fully  expect  tbo  number  will  be  still  further  increaeed,  as  there  are 
duch  large  bodies  of  sugar  lands  on  the  river  and  bayous  that  only  require  capital  to  placa  thorn  aadar 
culture,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  culture  of  the  cane  can  be  extended  ftirther  Weat,  and  I  bellavetba 
day  is  not  fur  dlsunt  when  our  Red  River  steam  packets  will  be  equally  loaded  with  Sugar  nnd  Mo- 
lames  ua  well  ua  Cotton,  as  our  Bayou  Sara  packets  now  are- 

Of  the  1240  sugar  mills  which  will  be  in  full  operation  in  1847-8  about  630  will  be  by  scoam  sowar 
and  610  by  horse  power,  hut  the  former  will  rapidly  Increase,  as  a  good  many  planters  now  workny  hf 
horse  power  have  already  contracted  for  their  engines,  beddee  the  new  pluMara  that  are  fenecaUj 
»pe:iking  preparing  fur  steam  engines. 

Had  my  statement  been  deferred  until  the  last  of  April,  I  have  no  doubt  It  would  b^  nafaHalnai 
thai  the  crop  i^  larger  than  I  makelt,  as  I  sm  sorry  to  say  that  soma  parties  interefted,  who  view  n 
large  crfip  in  a  different  liglit  to  what  I  do,  have  endeavored  to  lead  dm  Into  enor  on  that 
though  I  owe  my  ihaaks  tb  many  who  havo  aaaiolod  me  in  obBiiiingeorioa  inftmnatinn 
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CULTURE  ,0F  SILK  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  L.  Garniek  lately  exhibited  to  the  Legislature  twenty  two  pounds  of  silk. 
produced  by  him,  and  spun  in  his  house  by  individuals  attached  to  his  family, 
Mr.  Garnier  confesses  that  the  results  of  his  labor  have  not  been  encouraging,  but 
that  he  does  not  yet  despair.  He  refers  to  Mr.  Maill^,  who  is  making  other  cncpe- 
riments  near  Covington,  on  a  farm,  where  he  has  abeady  two  hundred  thousand 
morus  multicaulis,  and  a  steam  engine  for  spinning  silk.  Mr.  Gamier  is  earnest 
upon  farmers  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  one  million  of  that  class  in 
France  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  produce  of  their  labour  is  one  of  th& 
richest  branches  of  the  national  industry. 


MERCANTILE  INTEGRITY. 


The  creditors  of  James  Read  of  Boston  have  recently  presented  bim  with  a 
costly  service  of  plate,  in  testimony  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and 
conduct.  Mr.  Read,  in  the  commercial  embarrassments  of  1841,  was  compelled 
to  stop  payment  and  go  into  bankruptcy  for  the  sum  of  $850,000,  his  whole  assets 
not  producing  over  |(800,000,  leaving  a  balance  against  him  of  $50,000,  from 
which,  according  to  the  usually  understood  rules  of  trade,  he  was  discharged.  This 
noble-minded  individual  looked  upon  the  matter  in  another  light,  and  having  ap- 
plied himself  again  to  business  with  success,  tendered  his  creditors,  within  a  few 
months  past,  a  check  for  the  remaining  $50,000.    Let  these  things  be  recorded ! 


LIBRARIES  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Tms  city  contains  at  present  four  libraries  accessible  to  the  public.  The  first  fn 
sixe  and  importance  is  the  private  library  of  B.  F.  French,  Esq.,  now  occnpjrlog 
two  apartments  in  the  Merchants'  E^xchange,  Royal  Street. 

This  extensive  and  unique  collection  of  books,  when  no  public  Hbmrf  existed  in 
the  city,  four  years  ago,  was  thrown  open  to  the  nse  of  the  public  for  reference, 
gratis,  on  which  footing  it  still  remains.  It  now  contains  about  seven  thousand 
ive  hundred  volumes  of  standard  works  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  SpsiUBh^ 
and  English  languages ;  including  works  on  statistics,  commerce,  history,  biograpliy^ 
natural  and  physical  sciences ;  besides  some  beautifol  specimens  of  early  printing) 
from  1452  to  1490,  and  most  of  the  classical  writers  in  folio,  from  1495  to  1550. 

A  manuscript  history  of  the  English  revolution  in  1688 ;  a  manuscript  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Congress,  held  at  New  York  in  1765,  formeilf 
owned  and  was  presented  to  Mr.  French  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Thompson,  Seoretary 
4>f  the  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1774. 

It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  see  this  valuable  oolleotion  of  books  fonning  « 
part  of  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Public  School  Library  of  the  Second  Monlci- 
pality,  the  city  might  then  boast  of  the  lai^gest  and  best  selected  Ubfary  in  aU  lii« 
South-West 

The  second  in  importance  is  the  library  belonging  to  the  State,  now  located  in 
the  wing  of  the  State  House  on  Baronne  street.  It  contains  about  3000  vvlmnes  «f 
well  selected  books,  including  a  folio  copy  of  Andubon's  Omitholt^,  Dinon% 
Egypt,  Humboldt's  Travels,  and  Mus^e  Fran9ais. 
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The  thitd  in  aize  is  the  Public  School  Library  of  the  Second  Municipality,  just 
opened  in  the  City  Hall  on  St.  Charles  Street  It  contains  about  three  thousand 
TolumeSy  one  half  of  which  are  valuable  standard  worka  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rature. This  is  a  subscription  library,  and  is  opened  from  2  r.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  every 
day. 

l^e  fourth  and  laJst  is  the  '^  Young  Men's  Free  Library  Association,'*  located  at 
the  corner  of  Cuustom  House  Street  and  Exchange  Place,  Fint  Municipality. 

This  is  a  now  institution,  and  promises  to  be  exceedingly  useful  Files  of  papers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  may  be  seen  here.  The  library  contains  about  two 
thousand  volumes  of  well  selected  books.  It  is  a  subscription  library,  and  is  opened 
every  day  fjx>m  9  ▲.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 


HEALTH  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Thb  total  number  of  interments  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  the  year  1845, 
was  9,783;  classified  as  follows,  viz  >— white  adults,  1,287;  colored  adults,  386 ; 
white  children,  663 ;  colored  children,  381 ;  not  distincdy  marked,  46. 

There  is  but  little  donbt  that  a  greater  number  of  extremely  old  people  may  be 
found  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  as  was  shown  by  the  last 
census ;  which  proves  that  how  much  soever  immigrants  may  sufier  whilst  under- 
going acclimation,  the  climate  per  se  is  by  no  means  inimical  to  longevity.  We 
invite  particular  attention  to  the  con4)arative  mortality  of  the  white  and  colored 
population :  the  statistics  here  given  would  indicate  the  deaths  to  have  been  greater 
amongst  the  colored  than  the  white,  in  proportion  to  numbers. 

We  have  long  been  under  the  impression,  that  when  a  fair  comparison  should  be 
instituted,  the  annual  mortality  of  New  Orleans  would  be  found  to  be  as  small  in 
proportion  to  the  population  as  any  large  city  in  the  Union  ;  or  indeed,  the  world. 
The  results  of  1845  will  show  the  fact  with  regard  to  Boston,  which  ia  esteemed 
one  of  our  healthisst  American  cities,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  our  next 
number,  the  comparison  with  New  .York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  We  learn 
from  a  late  number  of  the  British  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phyaical 
Sciences,  that  the  mortality  of  Montreal,  Canada,  a  city  of  about  50,000  inhabit- 
ants, for  the  month  of  December  last,  was  270 ;  whilst  the  mortality  in  New 
Orleans  for  the  same  month  was  246. 

Now,  taking  the  average  annual  population  of  New  Orleans  at  150,000,  (which 
18  probably  considerably  short  of  the  mark,)  our  mortality  of  2,783  would  be  about 
1  in  54,  or  within  a  fraction  of  1.85  per  cent« 

Oar  estimation  of  the  population  will  surely  appear  most  moderate,  if  it  be  re- 
collected that  the  census  of  1840,  taken  in  the  summer,  gave  us  102,000 ;  that  for 
three  decennial  periods  previous,  the  population  had  been  nearly  doubled;  that 
since  1840  the  increase  has  probably  been  as  great  as  at  any  time  before ;  and  that 
during  six  months  of  the  year  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  floating  or  transient 
population  amounting  to  40  or  50,000. 

New  Orleans  is  looked  upon  abroad  as  a  perfect  chamel  house, — a  Golgotha,— 
a  '*  whited  sepulchre,"  fair  enough  without,  but  within  "  filled  with  dead  men's 
'  bones ;"  but  the  results  of  careful  investigation  would  lead  to  a  very  different  opinion. 
Will  it  be  said  that  we  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  our  most  healthy  years  for 
the  comparison  7  It  ii  true  we  had  no  epidemic  last  summer ;  but  we  had  as  much 
other  sickness  as  usual  when  yellow  fever  does  not  prevail — New  OrlemnM  Medical 
Journal 
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Monograph  of  the  Silver  Dollar,  Good  and  Bad.  By  J.  L.  Riddell,  M.  D.,  of 
the  New  Orleans  Branch  Mint.    B.  M.  Norman. 

We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Riddell  for  a  copy  of  his  work,  which  we  hare  examined 
with  much  curiosity  and  interest  The  work  is  one  in  which  the  pride  of  author- 
ship could  have  had  no  place,  since  it  could  only  haye  resulted  from  a  disposition 
to  be  useful,  at  the  cost  of  the  most  incessant  and  arduous  toiL  Neariy  the  whoje 
of  the  three  hundred  pages  is  occupied  with  fac-simile  figures  of  dollars  and 
half  dollan,  four  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  the  former  and  eighty-seven  of 
the  latter.  To  these  figures  are  annexed  tables  of  the  weight,  quality  and  exact 
value  of  the  genuine,  and  of  the  modes  of  detecting  the  spurious.  Dr.  Riddell 
was  urged  to  the  undertaking  by  the  discovery  of  so  large  a  number  of  counterfeit 
Mexican  dollars  in  circulation ;  and  we  should  suppose  that  his  labors  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  appreciated  by  bankers,  merchants  and  others,  and  in  fact  by  all 
who  have  any  interest  and  who  has  not,  in  the  all-potent  dollar.  We  publish  the 
concluding  note  of  his  volume  :»- 

"  In  conclusion,  I  will  add,  that  I  am  especially  desirous  of  getting  any  coins 
lately  issued  from  foreign  mints,  and  that  anjrthing  in  the  way  of  curious  coins  and 
medals,  old  or  new,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  liberally  paid  for.  Penons 
meeting  with  counterfeit  and  doubtful  dollars  not  contained  in  this  work,  by  sub- 
mitting them  to  me  for  examination,  will  not  merely  confer  a  personal  favor,  but* 
will  contribute,  perhaps,  to  discourage  the  circulation  of  bad  money.  I  will  also 
be  thankful  for  the  temporary  loan  of  curious  coins." 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  March,  1846. 

The  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  for  March,  1846. 

The  first  named  periodical  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  tiiree 
years,  and  enjoys  a  reputation  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  and  we* 
are  glad  to  perceive,  is  becoming  more  and  more  elevated  in  character.  The  latter' 
is  a  new  enterprise,  undertaken  by  our  talented  friends  Drs.  SnrcLAni  and  Smith,  . 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  if  we  are  permitted  to  judge  from  the  specimen' 
numbers  before  us,  it  is  destined  to  a  very  high  reputation.  We  are  glad  to  tee' 
these  indications  among  and  around  us  of  a  high  tone  of  public  sentiment,  and  of 
an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  West,  of  literary  and  scientific  re- 
searches. The  day  will  indeed  come  when  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  send  abroad 
for  that  intellectual  food  which  can  be  furnished  us  so  richly  at  home. 

Argument  of  Hon,  B.  F.  Porter  in  the  Alabama  Legislature  on  the  Commott 
School  Fund, 

Argument  of  Hon.  B,  F,  Porter  m  the  Alabama  Legislature  on  his  Bill  to  Abro- 
gate  the  Punishment  of  Death. 

Our  friend  Judge  Porter  makes  us  much  indebted  by  his  favots.  Where  he  argues 
boldly  and  with  his  whole  soul,  in  advocacy  of  sound  and  general  education,  we  go* 
with  him  and  say  €rod  speed,  but  in  the  matter  of  capital  punishment  we  stop  short 
of  our  friend.  We  admit  his  plea  for  its  abrogation  to  be  beautifully  conceived  and 
executed  widi  touches  of  pathos,  and  perhaps  with  some  show  of  aigument  But 
really  we  coti  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  listen  to  an  argument  now  which  seemft 
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in  the  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  to  side  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  age.  God 
knows  that  the  world  is  getting  full  enough  of  sickly  humanity ;  and  the  most 
pitiful  lamentations  and  sighs  are  heard  on  the  punishment  of  the  most  aban- 
doned criminal  in  existence — so  strong  is  the  sympathy  which  the  public  are  feel- 
ing for  this  much  ii^ured  class*  We  are  unwilling  to  change  the  laws.  Let  tfaf  m 
stand  as  they  are,  and  let  the  demon  who  has  taken  away  in  pure  malignity  that 
life  which  God  alone  can  give,  yield  his  own  life  to  his  ii^jured  country,  and  to  the 
law  of  God  which  decrees  him  death.  Judge  Porter  will  pardon  our  warmth ;  but 
we  ore  ovU  of  all  patience  with  the  school  he  unwittingly  favors,  and  begin  to  under* 
stand  Hume  when  he  said  that  he  might  **  believe  in  a  miracle  ia  proof  of  any^ 
thiiig  but  religion — for  the  world  has  so  often  been  deceived  by  that  sort  of  tfaiog.** 

Norman*9  Map  of  New  Orleans  and  its  Environs, 

We  like  the  enterprise  of  this  publisher,  and  like  to  see  it  crowned  with  proper 
results.  The  map  before  us  is  amply  large  for  reference,  and  may  be  all  closed  up 
neatly  for  the  pocket  It  is  just  out,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  yet  pre- 
sented to  the  public  It  is  decidedly  a  good  thing ;  and  gives  the  distances  as  well 
as  localities,  by  placing  the  foot  of  a  compass  on  the  comer  of  Canal  and  New 
Levee  streets  and  inscribing  concentric  circles,  whose  radii  are  respectively  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  half,  three  quarters,  etc.,  etc.,  each. 

Procsedings  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Semth  Can^ma  Bmhroad  Comfmrny,  etc, 
Charleeton,  1646. 

Really  we  do  regret  the  want  of  space  now  to  enter  at  lai^,  as  we  shall  hoe* 
aflsr  do,  upon  this  i^nportant  document ;  and  particularly  upon  the  able  railiosd 
report  of  Col  Gadssbn,  which  it  contains.  Col.  Gadsdkn,  it  is  well  known,  has 
identified  himself  Mdth  these  southern  enterprises,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  his 
countnrmen.    The  concluding  passage  of  his  report  is  worthy  of  record. 

'*  Let  Carolina  and  Georgia  be  checkered  by  railways — let  these  all  unite  with 
those  which,  to  die  same  extent,  are  intended  to  intersect  the  great  rallsy  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  even  in  the  progress  of  time,  extend  to  the  Pacific.  Let  our  enter- 
prising western  brethren  be  afforded  the  facilities  of  communicating,  at  all  times, 
with  our  southern  Atlantic  sea-ports,  by  routes  shorter,  cheaper,  and  more  expe- 
ditioos,  and  to  markets  more  regular  and  certain  in  remunerating  prices,  tHan  to 
those  they  are  now  in  the  habit  of  frequenting ;  and  Charleston  and  Savannaht 
VRlkoBt,  under  a  mistaken  feeling  of  rivalry,  struggling  for  a  monopoly,  which 
naitlMBr  can  attain,  will  find  their  true  policy  in  the  harmony  of  a  hte  and  unrs- 
stiicted  trade." 

Eh)tToa's  NOTE. — ^Professor  Olmstead,  of  Tale  College,  has  prepared  a  memoir 
of  Whitnet,  the  cotton-gin  inventor,  which  we  have  received  and  value  highly. 
The  Southern  Qnarterly  Eeview  Ust  number  was  able,  but  we  differed  widely  from 
its  article  on  Eugene  Site,  and  wondered  how  *'  Gestifeete  Kater^*  ever  found  its 
way  into  such  a  journal.  Dr.  Nott's  article  was  able,  and  so  was  Mr.  Cjjcp- 
bell's.  Hunt's  Merchant^  Magazine  is  always  welcome  to  our  table ;  and  the 
Southern  Agriculturist,  published  in  Charleston,  is  really  deserving  of  laige 
patronage.  We  thank  W.  H.  Tkf^cott,  Esq,  of  Charleston,  for  some  notes  on 
Nashville,  which  will  aid  us  hereafter ;  and  thank  our  brother  B.  F.  De  Bow,  of  the 
-  same  city,  for  repeated  favors.  Mr.  Ga  yarre's  History  of  Louisiana  will  be  elabo- 
rately reviewed  in  our  next  A  South-  Western  Planter^s  communication  and 
quaint  letter  came  to  hand,  but  too  late.  Wo  do  not  beg  pardon  for  omitting  the 
usual  quantity  of  statistics  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  number,  for  really  tlic  body  of 
the  work  is  filled  with  them,  which  the  reader  will  hardly  regret. 
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Wb  have  thought  that  it  would  be  sppropiiate  to  ftunieh  from  time  to  time  to  oar 
mercantile  readeri,  a  list  of  the  moat  valuable  works  relating  to  their  particular 
intereetB.  To  the  enlightened  merchant  we  should  suppose  them  indispensable. 
Eveiy  young  man  engaged  in  business  would  do  well  to  commence  <he  purchase  of 
these  books  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  continue  adding  to  them  from  tlie  savings 
which  his  frugality  will  enable  him  to  make.  He  will  in  this  way  always  have  at 
band  a  stock  of  invaluable  information,  and  form  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  knowledge 
wfaieh  cannot  but  make  him  distinguished  in  bis  career,  and  most  eminently  suc- 
ceasfuL  Our  list  at  present  is  necessarily  incomplete  but  contains  ibe  most  impor- 
tant works  which  we  have  had  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  consult! — 

MoCullogh's  CeiafERciAL  DicnoirAKT. 

McGllSOE  ON  COMXEBCIAL  JjEGJSLkTKm, 

Watebstoh's  Erctcloposdia  of  CommerceT 
Postlkwattb's  Coxmercul  Dictignaat. 
AxDBBaoN's  HisTOST  of  ComfSECB. 

VlMOBliT's  KAVXOATIOir  ABD  COMMBECE  OF  IlfDZiLlf  OcBAV. 

Basxbs*  Abcieht  Coxmbroe.    (In  Ameriean  BStHeul  JB^petJIarf .) 
Haeren's  ComcERCUL  Researches. 
Vaiwhaii's  Ase  OF  Great  Cims. 
Beawbs  Lex  Meecatoria. 
Chittt's  Coxmbroial  Law. 

PUTHAX'S  AXBRICAN  FaCTS  AMD  StATISTIOB. 

Hvht's  Mbrchamt's  MAaAzniB. 
PmiMB'  AxBRiGAir  Statistics. 
LiFB  OF  RoeooB.— iTosardL 

We  shall  take  aome  pains  in  making  up  a  complete  and  perfect  list  hereafter. 
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LOUISIANA.* 

**6i  je  r^glais  mes  conditions' sur  ce  que  ces  vastes  territoires  van- 
droDt  aux  Etats-Unis,  les  indemnity  n'anraient  point  de  bornea,"  aaid 
Napoleon,  when  pressed  by  the  times  and  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
treasury  he  called  Barb£  Marbois  to  his  side,  and  instructed  him 
immediately  to  open  negotiations  with  Mr.  Litingston  for  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Americans ;  "  I  want  fifty  millions,"  the  First  Consul 
continued.  "  and  for  less  than  that  sum  I  will  not  treat :  I  would  rather 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  these  fine  countries." 

We  have  opened  with  this  extract  from  Marbois*  history  of  the 
negotiation,  which  Mr.  GATARRi  has  felicitously  adopted  as  the  motto 
of  his  work  on  Louisiana.  Bonaparte,  with  that  decision  of  char- 
acter which  made  him  superior  to  every  emergency,  and  with  that 
political  foresight  which  was  only  second  to  his  great  military  genius, 
seized  upon  the  first  breathing  moment  which  the  conflicts  of  Europe 
would  admit  to^3c  the  destiny  of  Louisiana  on  the  best  possible  basis 
for  the  interests  of  France.  On  the  10th  April,  1803,  he  summoned  to 
his  presence  two  ministers  well  acquainted  with  French  continental 
possessions,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Marbois.  He  told  them  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  Louisiana,  which  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  possession  of  France,  after  having  been  abandoned  since 
1763,  to  Spain,  by  the  fault  of  the  Flrench  negotiator.  That  the  Bri- 
tish had  taken  firom  France  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  richest  portions  of  Asia,  but  that  he  had  solemnly 


*  HiBtoire  de  U  Louisiane,  par  Ghak^bs  Gatarre.    Premier  volame.   NouveUe 
Orleans:  imprim6  par  Magne  &  Weiase,  81  Rue  de  Chartrea.    1846. 
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resolred  the  Mississippi,  which  they  coveted,  should  not  be  theirs.  The 
conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be  easy  if  they  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  make  a  descent  upon  it  If  there  is  yet  time  they  shall  see 
that  it  is  no  longer  within  their  reach.  I  will  cede  it  to  the  United 
States.  These  republicans  ask  of  me  only  one  town  in  Louisiana ;  but 
I  already  consider  the  colony  as  entirely  lost;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
that  in  the  hands  of  this  growing  power  it  will  be  more  useful  to  the 
policy  and  even  to  the  commerce  of  France,  than  if  I  should  attempt 
to  keep  it*  This  was  making  virtue  of  an  imperious  necessity  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  understood  the  vast  value  of  the  territories  which 
were  slipping  from  his  grasp,  which  could  not  possibly  be  retained,  but 
for  which  he  would  not  consent  to  treat  even  then  on  a  lower  basis  than 
fiity  millions  francs ! 

But  Louisiana  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  heart-burnings  of  those  who  opposed  the  measure,  all  the  exulta- 
tions of  its  friends  have  long  since  subsided,  and  the  sober  and  enlight- 
ened judgment  of  the  whole  country  and  of  the  world  at  large,  has  ad- 
mitted die  wisdom  of  a  purchase  which  has  brought  us  a  great  and  a 
fertile  country,  commanding  the  gates  of  the'Mississippi,  open  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  limitless  in  resources,  and  destined  in  the  hands  of 
Qod,  to  be  the  right  arm  of  American  wealth,  liberty  and  power. 

Out  of  this  vast  domain  has  been  carved  Texas.!  We  shall  not 
pause  here  to  speak  of  this  virgin  country,  which  we  have  hardly  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  either  in  its  elements  of  wealth  or  influence. — 
Texas,  which  in  an  evil  hour  we  sacrificed  to  Spain,  but  which  was 
watched  over  by  a  ruling  and  benignant  providence,  and  brought  back 
with  its  gallant  populace  to  the  homestead  of  its  republican  brotherhood 
across  the  Sabine,  in  defiance  of  the  armies  of  Mexico,  the  wiles  of 
European  diplomacy  and  the  in&tuation  of  a  large  portion  of  our  own 
countrymen. 

We  confine  ourselves  here  to  Louisiana  proper.  We  are  acquainted 
with  the  interest  she  excites,  necessarily,  in  every  por|y)n  of  the  Union, 
and  know  how  desirable  it  is  that  a  general  understanding  should  be 
had  abroad  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  her  society,  her  government 
and  her  laws;  in  so  many  respects  without  parallel  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  States.  It  could  not  but  be  expected  that  the  policy  of  a 
state  would  be  largely  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes  through  which  she 
has  passed,  and  by  the  admixture  of  races  or  of  people  who  have  foond 


*  MuiBois*  Hist  Louis.,  p,  274. 

t  We  hold  to  this  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  pnrchase,  whatever  may  be 
urged  to  the  contrary ;  and  though  M.  Marbois,  one  of  the  negotiatora,  confawea 
an  intentional  ambiguity  in  the  boundary  clause.    Hist  Louis,  p.  386. 
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a  home  upon  her  soil,  and  shared  empire  and  dominion  over  her.  And 
such  indeed  is  the  case,  as  we  shall  have  abundant  evidence  hereafter. 
To  imderstand  fully  the  constitutional,  and  legal,  and  the  general 
history  of  the  state,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  over  and  over  again  to 
several  standard  works.  These  are  now  upon  the  table  before  us; 
and  we  shall  in  limine^  make  a  few  reflections  upon  them  in  their 
order. 

L  Histories  of  Louisiana. — Major  Amos  Stoddard  published  in 
1812,  a  work  entitled  "Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  Louis- 
iaaa."  It  embraces  a  most  interesting  collection  of  material,  and 
discusses  in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit,  the  policy  and  history  of 
the  state.  Mr.  Stoddard  had  full  opportunity  to  inform  himself  of  his 
subject  He  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  for  the  United  States 
onder  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  had  had  access  to  all  the  public  records. 
He  also  resided  several  years  in  the  state,  and  tells  us  that  respectable 
Hien  in  most  of  the  districts,  furnished  him  with  such  local  and  other 
information  as  they  possessed. 

In  1827,^  Francois  Xavibr  Martin,  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Louisiana,  published  a  work  in  two  volumes,  on  the  state.  Judge 
Martin's  work  embraces  a  very  extended  field,  and  might  with  much 
propriety  have  been  entitled  Outlines  of  the  History  of  America  since 
its  Discovery.  He  is  learned  and  elaborate;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his 
work  which  would  warrant  us  to  believe  that  he  considered  history 
as  a  science,  and  the  facts  with  which  it  is  conversant  only  important  as 
they  indicate  principles  of  universal  use  and  application.  Judge  Mar- 
tin, when  speaking  of  Louisiana,  loses  himself  in  his  details,  and  we 
have  scarcely  a  comprehensive  view  throughout  the  whole  work.  His 
history  is  chiefly  important  as  a  storehouse  of  valuable  material  out  of 
which  another  might  rear  a  beautiful  structure.  The  style  too,  of  the 
production,  is  frequently  dry  and  inelegant ;  but  of  this  it  is  ungenerous 
to  complain,  since  the  author  has  candidly  informed  us  that  as  he  does 
not  write  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  elegance  of  style  is  beyond  his  hope, 
apd  consequently  without  the  scope  of  his  ambition.  He  also  tells  us 
that  the  labor  of  twenty  years  has  been  spent  in  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials, and  that  age  has  at  last  crept  upon  him,  and  the  decay  of  his 
constitution  has  given  more  than  one  warning,  that  if  the  sheets  now 
committed  to  the  press  were  longer  withholden,  the  work  would  pro- 
bably be  a  posthumous  one.* 

*  Let  vm  not  be  charged  with  ii^oBtice  to  Judge  Martin.  His  Itte  retirement,  at 
a  ripe  old  age,  from  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  which  he  has  occupied  for 
OYer  thirty  years,  is  an  event  which  furnishes  us  an  opportunity  as  a  lawyer,  to  pay 
a  deserved  tribute  to  his  pre-eminent  legal  character.  One  cannot  refer  to  his  volu- 
minous decisions  without  admiring  the  depth  of  learning,  the  cogency  of  Reasoning 
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In  1828,  the  Marquis  de  Marbois,  a  peer  of  France,  and  a  man 
deeply  conversant  with  the  history  of  his  own  and  of  other  countries, 
enriched  the  world  with  a  volume  upon  Louisiana,  conceived  in  the 
most  liberal,  enlightened  and  philosophic  spirit.  Marbots  had  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  transactions  he  was  to  discuss.  He  tells 
us  that  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana  had  given  rise  to  regrets  in 
France,  and  that  these  could  not  be  better  dissipated  than  by  a  clear 
and  dispassionate  view  of  the  whole  transaction.  No  man  was  better 
qualified  for  the  work.  For  more  than  fifty  years  JVl  de  Marbois 
had  watched  our  national  progress  with  an  eye  evidently  partial  to  our 
interests,  and  gratified  at  our  success.  His  writings  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  this  declaration.  As  a  sound  and  judicious  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  our  government,  the  present  work  is  valuable ;  but  its  peculiar 
interest  consists  in  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  in  which  he  held 
a  conspicuous  part  In  whatever  light  it  is  considered,  we  cannot  point 
to  a  single  historical  work  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  American 
library.*  This  noble  Frenchman  had  filled  the  highest  stations  in  his 
country.  He  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Empire  in  1769.  At 
Dresden  and  Bavaria  he  was  Charg6  d' Affidres,  and  afterwards  a 
Counsellor  at  the  parliaments  of  Metz.  In  1779,  Marbois  was  recog- 
nized  as  Secretary  of  Legation  under  the  Chevalier  de  la  Lu- 
zerne, minister  of  France  to  the  United  States;  and  five  years 
afterwards  as  Charge  d*  Affaires  to  the  same  government  He  married 
an  American  lady,  returned  to  France  in  1790,  was  entrusted  with 
important  missions  by  Louis  XYI,  was  imprisoned  by  Robespierre, 
made  President  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  banished  by  a  revolutionary 
bction,  restored  by  Bonaparte,  made  Counsellor  of  State  and  Director 
of  the  Treasury,  and  finally  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the 

tnd  the  clear  appreciation  of  right  and  justice  which  characterise  them  alL  We 
admire  Judge  Maxtiv,  the  jurist  More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  commenced  his 
mission  as  a  lawyer.  By  industry  and  application,  more  than  by  adventitiouB  cir- 
cumstances, he  succeeded  in  acquiring  his  elevated  position,  and  with  it  a  fortune 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  professional  man  in  the  country.  Besides  his  history  6{ 
Louisiana,  he  has  contributed  to  the  world  a  digest  of  its  laMrs,  and  twenty  volumes 
of  reports.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  North  Carolina.  Possessing  a 
retentive  memory  and  a  readiness  of  application,  joined  to  astute  reasoning  powers, 
he  has  rendered,  in  the  language  of  the  Louisiana  Law  Journal,  decisions  on  im- 
portant and  difficult  questions  which  possess  undoubted  merit,  and  will  stand  the 
test  of  time.  The  same  journal  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  authorities  which  he 
conenked  in  his  History  of  Louisiana ;  as  for  instance,  Tonti  and  Veigennee ;  but 
we  think  without  any  great  eSecX ;  for  Tonti  might  have  been  quoted  though  be 
never  wrote  the  work,  and  yet  be  authority :  and  the  memoir  of  Veiyennes  is 
several  times  refiured  to  in  the  English  edition  of  Marbois. 

•  North  American  Review,  1830. 
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French  republic  to  treat  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  Marbois,  after 
filling  other  high  honors  under  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  was  made 
a  peer  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Seals.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philosopher;  and 
in  addition  to  the  work  before  us,  has  contributed  works  on  morals,  on 
finance  and  on  history,  t 

In  1830,  Charles  Gayarre,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  now  the 
Secretary  of  State,  was  induced  to  publish  in  the  French  language,  a 
manual  of  the  history  of  his  state,  as  he  modestly  terms  it:  Essai  His- 
torique  sur  la  Louisiane.  He  pleads  that  this  was  a  youthful  produc- 
tion, and  that  having  lately  had  access  to  valuable  documents  from 
France,  he  was  induced  to  attempt  a  more  extended  and  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  state.  The  first  volume  of  this  undertaking  is  before  us 
written  in  French,  and  printed  in  the  most  beautiful  style  by  a  New 
Orleans  publisher.  We  have  placed  the  work  as  a  text  for  our  article, 
and  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter. 

That  a  work  should  be  published  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  use 
of  American  citizens,  in  the  French  language,  has  been  thought  not 
a  little  singular  by  many  with  whom  we  have  conversed.  In  this 
category  we  were  found  ourselves,  up  to  the  period  of  the  publication, 
and  even  now,  ailer  having  given  full  hearing  to  the  ingenious  apolo- 
gies of  the  author,  our  doubts  have  been  shaken  only,  and  by  no  means 
removed.  Such  a  work  can  only  be  intended  for  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana, for  those  of  France  have  long  since  lost  all  interest  in  their  ancient 
possession.  The  Louisianians  of  French  origin,  or  even  of  French 
birth,  as  a  general  rule,  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English 
to  be  able  to  read  and  speak  it  with  ease  and  fluency,  we  mean  the  en- 
lightened portion  of  them,  for  it  is  only  in  this  class  that  Mr.  Gayarre 
could  expect  readers  at  all.  Why  then  write  an  elaborate  work  for 
these  in  a  language,  though  consecrated  by  the  tenderest  associations  of 
our  nature,  rather  than  in  another,  with  which,  as  American  citizens, 
It  is  their  best  interest  as  well  as  their  highest  duty,  to  be  &miliar  % 
We  would  have  proposed  this  query  before  seeing  Mr.  Gayarr^'s 
work,  and  really  after  the  best  reflection  have  not  been  able  to  pursue 
a  difierent  course,  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  motives  of  the  writer  and  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Gayarre  tells  us  that  comparing  the  historian  to  the  artist 
about  to  execute  a  portrait,  there  are  but  two  methods  for  him  to  adopt 
He  may  strike  out  with  a  bold  pencil  the  main  outlines,  the  leadmg 
traits,  the  grand  points  of  resemblance, — se  contentant  de  saisir  les  prin- 
cipaux  traits  et  ce  jeu  de  physionomie  qui  constitue  la  ressemblance; 


t  Maebois*  History  of  Louisiana,  pp.  9, 10,  11, 12. 
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or  he  may  adopt  what  Is  called  the  anatomical  m^od, — appeler  do  k 
peiatme  anatomique,  and  descend  to  the  minutisB  of  his  subject,  omtt- 
tmg  not  the  slightest  and  most  delicate  shades  and  touches;  n'omettant 
ni  une  m^he  de  cheveux  ni  une  ligne  veinuese.  Mr.  Gatarre  has 
chosen  the  latter  method,  because  it  was  a  ^unily  portrait  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  to  be  kept  with  the  old  family  mansion  and  all  the  heir- 
looms of  a  venerated  ancestry.  Louisiana  he  can  only  regard  as  a 
tender  mother.  All  the  affections  of  his  heart  are  entwined  around 
her,  and  the  most  trifling  incidents  connected  with  her  history  are 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  The  language  of  the  historian  here  is  so 
heautifuUy  tender,  and  betrap  so  much  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  whole  passage  as  he  has 
wnttea  k. 

**  Mon  coBur  me  dit  que  c'^tait  notre  m^re,  k  nous  Franco  et  Hispanio- 
Amlricains,  qui  etait  1^  devant  moL  Mon  coBur  me  dit  que  dans  le 
portrait  de  Pobjet  aim^,  on  regrettait  toujours  Pomission  de  la  moindre 
minutie,  d'un  signe,  d'une  marque  preeque  imperceptible  pour  un  oeii 
indifiSrent,  mtoie  d'un  pli  de  y^tement  Ainsi,  j'entrai  dans  des  details 
qui  nuiront  peut-^tre  k  Teffet  de  Fensembla  Je  sentis  que  je  travail- 
lais,  noa  pas  seulement  pour  satis£ure  le  goftt  ou  Tesprit,  mais  le  coeur. 
Tnvoue  aonc  que  je  me  suis  plu  li  contempler  la  Louisiane  avec  un 
microscope,  et  a  la  reproduire  comme  je  Favais  vue.  C'est-dt-dire  que, 
pour  le  moment,  c'est  ira  portrait  de  ihmille  que  j'ai  youlu  £ure,  et,  je 
le  rlpdte,  je  suis  entr6  dans  des  details  qui  ne  seront  nuUement  int^res- 
sants  pour  T^ranger.  Mais  j'ai  juge  mes  compatriotes  d'apres  moi- 
m6me,  et  j'ai  pens6  que,  dans  Pinventaire  que  j'ai  Mi  des  souvenirs 
laiss^s  par  leurs  anc^tres,  ils  me  sauraient  gT6  de  n'en  avoir  pas  omis 
tndme  les  plus  insignificants  et  d'en  avoir  par  \k  compl^t6  la  s^de.  De 
lit,  des  redites  et  des  longueurs."-— Hwtory  Louisiana,  p.  5. 

It  is  in  this  view  of  his  undertaking  that  Mr.  Gatarr6  has  entered 
upon  its  execution.  His  first  volume,  an  octavo  of  400  pages,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Louisiana  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  year  1743 — the  expeditions  of  Dk  Soto,  Marciuctti, 
La  Sails, — the  settlements  of  Ibbrvillb  and  Bienville,  Crozat's 
charter,  the  Western  Company,  Arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  Louisiana, 
Indian  wars,  etc.  etc.,  the  authorities  for  all  of  which  are  papers  brought 
«ver  from  France  by  Mr.  Magna,  of  New  Orleans,  private  fiwiily 
papers,  the  work  of  Gardllasso  de  la  Vega,  and  the  history  by  Judge 
BtARTiN.  The  second  volume,  we  understand  through  another  source, 
is  ftearly  complete,  and  only  delayed  in  anticipation  of  important  infor- 
mation, which,  it  is  thought,  a  search  in  the  records  of  Spain  will 
funush,  and  without  which,  it  appears  to  us,  a  history  of  Louisiana 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect      This  volume  will  be  brought 
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do^▼n  to  1803.    The  American  history  of  Louisiana  will  occupy  a 
third  volume.*  ' 

There  is  one  reason  which  Mr.  GATARitd  has  given  for  adopting 
the  French  language,  of  which  it  would  not  he  fair  to  omit  a  notice. 
He  is  employed  upon  characters  who  thought  and  spoke  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  as  far  as  possible  he  deems  it  necessary  that  these  should  be 
allowed  to  give  accounts  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  which  they  formed 
a  part  He  has  in  the  spirit  of  the  skillful  dramatist  thought  it  proper 
to  retire  himself  behind  the  scenes,  and  Jet  the  characters  on  the  stage 
divulge  and  develop  the  plot  A  better  idea  of  M.  de  Bienville,  for 
example,  can  be  formed  from  a  single  sentiment  he  may  utter^  than  from 
any  elaborate  description.  We  would  &r  rather,  however,  admit  the 
justness  of  Mr.  Gayarr^'s  last  apology,  which  he  had  ahnost  for- 
gotten, but  which  is  very  refined  and  chivalrous.  The  **fair  Louis- 
ianians*'  will  appreciate  the  passage: — *' Je  dirai  done  que,  sachant  que 
la  plupart  de  nos  Louisianaises  ne  lisent  quere  Panglais,  j'ai  pen86 
qu'en  6crivant  dans  la  langue  qui  leur  est  familidre,  elleS  seraient  ten- 
t^es,  par  un  sentiment  de  curiosity,  de  jeter  ies  yeux  sur  les  pages  de 
cette  histoire,  et  peut-^tre  de  les  lire  jusqu'au  bout  Comment  pou- 
vais-je  resistor  k  cette  consideration?  C^tait  pour  mois  plus  qu'une 
raison.    C'^tait  une  seduction. 

We  shall  postpone  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Gatarr£'8  work  until  the 
completion  of  the  other  volumes,  so  as  to  take  up  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
our  present  object  was  but  to  introduce  it  in  company  with  other  authori- 
ties, and  then  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  the  development  of  the 
subject  which  now  occupies  our  mind.* 

• 

*  This  volume,  we  are  to  judge,  will  be  in  English,  since,  as  Mr.  Gataxbs  in- 
fers, the  Americans  are  only  interested  in  this  portion  of  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
We  are  not  to  expect  a  translation  of  the  first  two  volumes,  for  our  author  hates 
translations  as  he  does  prefaces :  "  Je  hais  les  prefaces."  He  hints  to  ns,  however, 
that  he  will  re-make  the  work  in  English  hereafter. 

*  The  above  named  Stoddaxd,  Martik,  Mabbois  and  Gatabbb  an  all  the 
historical  works  proper,  that  we  have  upon  Louisiana.  The  reader,  if  disposed  to 
extend  his  investigations  in  every  department,  will  find  material  enough  within 
reach.  We  would  name  the  memoirs  of  Charlevoix,  Hsiniisfin  and  Tonn,  upon 
which  1^.  Sparks  comments  at  large  in  his  life  of  La  Sallb  ;  also  VERsiinfis' 
memoir,  Dufratz*s  History  of  Louisiana,  printed  in  1758,  and  the  files  of  die 
colonial  gazettes.  Of  later  days  we  have  "  Views  of  Louisiana,"  by  Wm.  BtLkCK" 
BinuDGE,  1814,  a  work  singularly  accurate  in  its  delineations  of  country  and  in  its 
geographical  particulars.  Mr.  Wm.  Darbt,  formerly  of  this  city,  a  distinguished 
geographer  and  practical  man,  has  also  published  a  work  upon  the  physical  char- 
acter of  ^e  state,  etc.  Flikts*  **Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  will  also  be  referred 
to  with  advantage.  There  is  also  a  small  volume  upon  Louisiana  prepared  by  some 
one  at  the  North,  and  now  in  the  bands  of  the  teachers  and  seholan  of  the  Second 
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IL  Discoveries. — The  legends  of  Dm  Boro,  Marqukttb,  and  La 
Sallb,  shall  not  arrest  our  attention.  These  wild  and  daring  passages 
belong  rather  to  the  romancer  than  the  historian.  Louis  XIV  seized 
upon  the  proposal  of  Ibkrville,  and  addressed  himself  in  earnest  to  a 
new  and  vast  country  which  dazzled  his  ambition.  Ibbryille,  and 
Bienville  his  brother,  founded  a  colony  of  Frenchmen  on  the  shores 
of  Louisiana  in  1699.  Hard  was  their  struggle  against  nature,  **  the 
buzz  and  sting  of  the  mosquitoes,  the  hissing  of  snakes,  the  croaking  of 
frogs,  and  the  cries  of  the  alligators,  incessantly  asserted  that  the  lease 
the  Gkxi  of  nature  had  given  these  reptiles  had  still  a  few  centuries  to 
run."     This  is  the  earliest  era  in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 

IIL  Croza^s  Charier. — In  1712,  the  King  of  France  granted  to  Bl 
Crozat  a  charter  which  covered  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana. 
The  aims  of  both  parties  were  commercial,  and  included  the  whole  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  bays,  lakes,  rivers  and  bordering  terri- 
tories. M.  Crozat  fbr  twenty  years  was  endowed  with  exclusive 
privileges  of  trade  in  these  countries,  to  work  mines  for  gokl  and  pre- 
cious stones,  with  a  large  share  of  the  result&  The  laws,  edicts  and 
ordinances  of  the  realm,  and  the  customs  of  Paris,  are  extended  ov« 
Louisiana. 

A  word  about  this  custom  of  Paris.  France,  in  ancient  times,  was 
governed  by  the  usages  of  the  different  provinces.  These  were  un- 
written, and  of  consequence  conflicting.  Charles  V,  in  1453,  ordered 
them  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  by  commissioners.  So  far  as  the  cus- 
toms of  Paris  were  concerned,  the  edict  was  not  executed  till  1510. 
These  customs  were  embraced  under  sixteen  heads  and  three  hundred 

Municipality.  Mr.  B.  M.  Norman,  of  New  Orleans,  published,  not  long  since,  a 
prospectus  for  a  history  of  Louisiana,  which,  he  informs  us,  it  is  his  intention  to 
prepare  at  leisure,  and  with  great  care  and  labor.  The  early  documents  of  Louis- 
iana, such  as  Charlevoix  and  others,  are  in  Mr.  French's  library,  and  might  be 
published  as  Louisiana  Historical  Collections.  Seriously,  a  good  English  history  of 
the  state,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  is  a  great  desideratum,  but  it  is  a  work 
that  fiew  can  execute,  though  many  may  attempt  it.  We  dismiss  our  note  by  refer- 
ring, as  other  sources  of  valuable  information  upon  the  subject  before  us,  to  the 
Louisiana  Law  Journal ;  to  the  2d  volume  United  States  Land  Office  Papers ;  to 
Hall's  Law  Journal,  where  the  discussions  of  Jefferson  and  LrvDrosroN  on  the 
Batture  case  are  to  be  found ;  to  the  frequent  decisions  upon  that  case  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  and  particularly  the  great  case  of  1840,  and 
the  able  aiguments  of  Hunt,  Mazureau,  Soulb,  Preston,  Peircb,  Hoffkan, 
Emma  and  Roselius,  occupying,  with  the  decisions  of  the  court,  upwards  of  a 
thooMnd  pages  of  matter ;  to  Bullard  &.  Currt's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Louis- 
iana, and  the  debates  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1846.  We  also  refer 
to  the  Digest  of  the  French  Colonial  Papers,  which  Mr.  Forstall  is  now  publish- 
ing in  our  journal.  With  such  elements  to  work  upon  we  ought  to  have  a  Louis- 
lAMA  Hisxobioal  SocnrY,  whieh,  in  fact,  it  is  time  for  us  to  set  about  forming. 
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and  sixty-two  articles.  The  heads  are  fiefs,  quit-rents,  moTahles  and 
immoyables,  complaints,  actions,  prescription,  redemption,  arrests  and 
executions,  servitudes,  community  of  goods,  dower,  guardianship,  dona- 
tion, testaments,  successions,  seizures  and  sales,f  The  customs  of  Paris 
extended  to  all  the  French  colonies.^ 

The  privileges  allowed  to  Crozat  were  ample,  but  so  vain  are  the 
calculations  of  men  when  employed  upon  novel  enterprises,  they  satis- 
fied not  one  of  his  greedy  desires  after  wealth  in  the  western  worH. 
The  grant  was  surrendered  after  five  years,  m\t  the  hands  of  the  King, 
with  the  bitter  complaint,  that  from  the  imbecility  of  the  colony,  tito 
strength  of  the  Indians,  the  pres^ice  of  the  British,  and  the  sterility  of 
the  soil,  it  had  proved  of  no  kind  of  value  whatever  to  him,  but  rather 
a  roinous  expense. 

lY.  The  Western  Company  and  Law.^-There  settled  in  Paris  about 
dds  period  a  man  from  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  John  LiAW.  He  was 
oifa  singular  character,  a  restless  projector,  a  daring  financier,  high- 
minded  and  full  of  enterprise.  This  extraordinary  man  soon  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  ruling  infiuence  over  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Regent 
of  France,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  bank  of  $1,200,000,  substituted 
paper  kft  specie,  and  set  the  whole  French  nation  mad  with  magnifi- 
cent schemes  of  creating  wealth  as  it  were,  by  the  wand  of  a  magician. 
The  chancellor  I^Aguesseau  opposed  his  daring  scheme  with  infinite 
peril  to  himself.  To  the  royal  bank  of  Law  was  attached  a  great  com- 
mercial company,  in  which  were  to  be  concentered  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  possessions  of  all  the  trading  companies  then  chartered 
in  France.  To  this  company  was  granted  the  great  territory  of  Louis- 
iana as  it  was  surrendered  up  by  Crozat.  All  Paris  was  in  commo- 
Ikm,  every  man,  woman  and  child  became  a  financier,  the  boot-Uack 
and  the  collier  of  to-day  were  the  grandees  of  to-morrow,  and  their 
spltodid  equipageis  dazzled  the  Parisian  populace.  The  Ro3raI  Baidc 
8lock  went  up  to  six  hundred  times  its  par  value,  and  dividends  were 
rendered  of  two  hundred  per  cent  The  exhaustless  mines  near  the 
Mississippi  would  reimburse  any  investment,  it  was  said.  In  three 
years  John  Law  was  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar.  The  government  of 
France  received  a  terrible  shock ;  the  deluded  votaries  of  stock-joblMBg 
were  undone;  the  magnificent  western  company — the  Mississippi 
scheme,  became  a  by-word  ]  the  banking  bubble,,  when*  infiated  to  the 
skies,  had  burst! 

The  charter  of  the  Western  Company  was  granted  for  twenty-five 
years.  It  was  to  have  exclusive  pririleges^  of  trade,  and  of  the  pur- 
chase of  beaver  skins  for  exportation.     The  company  mi^t  make  all 

t  Louisiana  Law  Journali  pp.  15, 4&        t  Mutflois'  Histofy  Loiiia«a. 
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Indian  wars  and  treaties,  work  all  mines,  grant  lands,  construct  fortifi- 
cations, nominate  governors  and  appoint  inferior  judges.  Its  vessels 
and  crews  to  be  of  the  French  nation.  The  descendants  of  European 
parents  bom  in  Louisiana  to  be  counted  natural-bom  subjects  of  France. 
The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  are  exempted  from  taxes,  and  the  com- 
pany's goods  from  duty.  The  company  engage  to  bring  into  Louisiana 
six  thousand  white  persons  and  three  thousand  negroes.  The  issue  of 
its  stock  is  not  limited  in  amount,  but  the  shares  are  to  be  500  francs 
each.  The  holder  of  fifly  shares  will  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  company,  which  are  to  be  managed  for  the  first  two  years  by 
directors  appointed  by  the  King,  and  then  by  those  appointed  by  the 
stockholders  every  third  year. 

There  are  difierent  accounts  of  the  condition  of  Louisiana  during  the 
fourteen  years  it  remained  under  the  Westem  Company,  who  enjoyed 
the  privileges  granted  to  Law.  Dupratz  and  Charlevoix,  quoted 
by  Marbois,  represent  everything  in  the  most  deplorable  condition; 
whilst  Judge  Martin,  on  a  comparison  of  all  the  authorities,  has  con- 
cluded that  these  were  the  best  years  which  Louisiana  knew  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  the  whole  population  having  increased  from  700 
to  5,000,  and  the  black  from  20  to  2,000 ;  "a  vast  number  of  handsome 
cottages  lined  both  sides  of  the  river  at  the  German  coast,  the  culture  of 
rice,  indigo  and  tobacco,  and  a  regular  administration  of  justice  were 
provided  for." 

The  Westem  Company,  in  despair  of  finding  the  gold  they  had  an- 
ticipated in  Louisiana,  from  mineral  researches,  turned  their  attention  to 
agriculture.  To  promote  their  aims,  large  grants  of  the  soil  were 
made  to  powerful  and  wealthy  individuals.  To  Law  they  granted  a 
plot  of  twelve  miles  square.  These  grantees  were  to  introduce  settlers, 
but  they  succeeded  to  an  extent  far  less  than  was  anticipated,  while  san- 
guinary Indian  wars  desolated  the  colony.  The  Company,  in  utter 
hopelessness,  threw  up  their  charter  in  April,  1732,  which  the  King 
accepted,  and  declared  the  commerce  of  Louisiana  thenceforward  free. 

y.   French  Colonial  Government. The  commissioner  Salmon, 

took  possession  for  the  King.  He  found  property  to  which  the  com- 
pany had  sold  out  their  rights  to  the  monarch  amounting  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  livres:  amongst  this  property  was  found  8,000 
barrels  of  rice.  The  new  government  established  consisted  of  a 
superior  council,  of  the  Govemor  General  of  New  France,  the  Gov- 
emor  and  Commissary  of  Louisiana,  the  king's  Lieutenant  and  the 
town  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  six  Councillors,  an  Attomey-G^eral, 
and  a  Clerk.* 

A  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1760,  whose 

*  MjL&Tur's  History  of  Loaisiana. 
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inflaences  were  felt  throughout  all  America.  We  know  the  particalars 
of  this  conflict,  in  which  our  own  Washington  had  so  conspicuous  a 
part  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  last,  and  rather  than 
suhmit  to  the  consequences,  large  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  sought  a 
home  in  southern  climes,  fixing  themselves  on  the  Acadian  coast  of 
Louisiana,  or  taking  their  course  westward  of  the  river,  to  form  the 
settlements  of  Attakapas,  Opelousas  and  Avoyelles. 

VL  The  Cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain. — France  looked  to  Spain 
in  her  emergencies,  and  the  Dukb  of  Ghoisbuil,  the  minister,  entered 
into  a  fiunily  compact  with  the  Spanish  king,  on  the  15th  August,  1760, 
and  on  the  dd  November,  1762,  a  secret  treaty  between  the  two  govem- 
ments  ceded  the  territory  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
New  Orleans,  to  Spain. 

The  bad  system  of  government  under  which  Louisiana  long  suflered, 
was  attended  with  the  consequences  which  were  to  be  expected  from  it, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  says  Marbois, 
a  country  which  might  have  become  another  France,  was  of  no  use  to 
the  parent  state,  but  was  even  a  charge  to  her.  After  the  experience  of 
several  years,  the  government  wearied  with  a  possession  which  its 
fiiults  and  ignorance  had  made  burthensome,  felt  disposed  to  abandon  it. 

In  1763,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  entered  upon  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  terminated  their  difficulties.  France  abandoned  to  Britain, 
Nova  Scotia,  Acadia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  is  declared  free  to  the  subjects  of  either  nation. 
Thus  did  France  by  her  cession  to  Britain  and  Spain,  divest  herself  of 
every  foot  of  territory  she  held  in  North  America. 

The  private  treaty  of  cession  to  Spain  was  long  held  secret,  and  it 
was  not  until  1764  that  lyABADiE  was  ordered  by  Louis  XV  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  to  the  colony.  lyABADiE  was  heart-broken  at  the 
intelligence,  and  died  before  he  could  communicate  it.  The  duty 
devolved  upon  his  successor,  Aubry.  A  day  of  lamentation  and  sor- 
row had  dawned  upon  the  unfortunate  Louisianians,  and  they  heard 
their  hie  with  settled  gloom.  A  general  meeting  of  the  leading  in- 
habitants of  all  the  parishes  assembled  hastily  in  New  Orleans,  and 
entreaties  were  sent  up  to  the  throne  that  this  painful  treaty  might  not 
be  made  to  go  into  effect     Louis  XV  declared  the  cession  irrevocable. 

Ulloa, — Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  arrived  in  Louisiana  in  1766, 
appointed,  as  he  professed,  by  Charles  XII  of  Spain,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  province.  His  powers  being  demanded  by  the  colonists, 
were  not  shown.  This  man  was  a  scholar,  a  mathematician,  and  an 
astronomer,  but  was  held  in  detestation  by  the  Louisianians,  and  the 
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more  pmrticularly  that  Aubrt,  the  governor,  exhibited  towards  him 
in  appearance,  the  meet  humiliating  obsequiousness.  The  Council,  OTei 
the  head  of  the  Governor,  notified  the  Spaniard  to  produce  his  powers, 
or  to  depart  the  province.  He  determined  upon  the  latter  alternative, 
and  in  a  few  days  made  sail  for  Spain,  amid  the  universal  acclamations 
and  rejoicings  of  the  people.* 

&ReiUy, — Scarcely  had  the  colony  breathing  time  before  it  was 
announced  that  a  Spanish  frigate  and  transports  were  upon  the 
coast  and  approaching  the  town.  Notwithstanding  some  threats  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  Don  Alex.  O'Reilly,  commander 
of  the  Spanish  forces,  landed,  and  sent  up  a  message  to  the  governor, 
informing  him  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  possession  of  LouisiaBa ; 
that  he  would  not  publish  more  of  his  orders  until  put  into  possession ; 
and  that  any  show  pf  opposition  would  be  signally  punished.  The 
inhabitants  returned  a  deputation  to  the  Spaniard,  declaring  their  inten- 
tion to  abandon  the  colony,  and  requesting  two  years  delay  to  effect  the 
arrangement ;  O'Reilly  consented  with  apparent  cheerfuhiess,  and  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  regard.  He  soon  afier  landed  at  the  city, 
and  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king.f 

But  this  display  of  clemency  and  virtue  was  a  dastard  scheme  to  in- 
gratiate himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then,  by  a 
single  stroke,  to  bring  down  upon  their  heads  the  worst  excesses  of  ty^ 
ranny.  On  a  shallow  pretence  some  of  the  first  citizens  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were  declared  guilty  of  treason  against  a 
government  which  they  had  never  acknowledged,  and  which  could  not 
in  fact  be  considered  as  established.  The  prosecution  was  baaed  upon 
the  statute  of  Alphonso  VIL  (Pariidas,  vit.  1.),  making  it  death  to  in- 
cite insurrection  against  the  kiug.    Viilere  was  murdered  in  cold  blood« 

*  In  a  Btatement  by  Grovernor  Ulloa,  of  the  events  in  Louisiana,  a  paper  of  300 
pages,  now  amongst  the  colonial  records  of  Paris,  Mr.  Fokstall  conceives  it 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Attbry  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  the  principal  in- 
former; and  that  the  design  of  the  colonists  in  the  whole  transaction  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  remaining  under  a  kingly  dominion,  but  that  the  end  was  free- 
dom. But  this  WIS  Ulloa*s  statement,  which,  after  all,  ought  not  to  be  too  m«cb 
rslied  upon  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case^— Com.  £meto,  toL  i.  Na  4,  p.  257. 

t  The  trade  of  Louisiana  at  this  time,  1769,  was  not  inconsiderable.  The  fol- 
lowing were  a  few  of  the  items  :— 

Indigo,  annually, $100,000 

Rice,  Pea^  and  Beans, ^ , 4,000 

Deer  Skins, 80,000 

Lumber, 50,000 

Naval  Stores, 12,000 

TaUow, • 4,000 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  was  3190,  and  of  Louisiana  13,538. 
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Marquis  and  De  Nopnt,  French  officers,  La  Freniere  the  attomey- 
geaeral,  Milhet  and  Caresse,  merchants,  after  the  form  of  a  trial  were 
sentenced  and  executed.  Posterity,  says  the  historian,  Martin,  the 
judge  .of  men  in  power,  will  doom  this  act  to  puhlic  execration,-^«Bd 
posterity^  we  add,  has  already  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  blackest  which 
it  is  the  shame  ef  history  to  record. 

What  was  the  precise  character  of  the  powers  conferred  upen 
O^Reilly  has  never  yet  been  satis&ctorily  determined,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  uncertain  how  &r  he  construed  these  powers,  and  how  ikr,  in 
one  particular,  he  exerted  them — we  mean  in  relation  to  the  change  of 
government.  This  question  has  within  the  last  forty  y^rs  been  ex- 
tQQsively  discussed  in  Louisiana,  both  in  the  forum  and  out  of  it,  and 
opposite  opinions  held. 

The  question  was  first  opened  in  1809  during  thai  famous  discussion 
of  those  remarkable  men,  Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  Batture  case.  Mr.  Jefferson  maintained  that 
the  proclamation  of  O'Reilly  in  November,  1769,  introduced  only  a 
specific  and  not  a  general  change  in  the  polity  of  the  colony,  that  it 
neither  abolished  nor  was  it  intended  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of 
French  jurisprudence  then  in  force.  Mr.  Livingston  o&  the  contmry 
held* 

1.  That,  though  the  transfer  of  a  country  does  not  in  general  change 
its  laws,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  those  fundamental 
laws  which  affect  the  prerc^fative  of  the  sovereign,  whdich  are  of  ne- 
cessity changed  by  the  cession,  because  the  transfer  releases  the  mhab- 
itants  from  the  allegiance  due  to  the  former  sovereign,  and  makes  them 
the  sulijects  of  another,  towards  whom  it  places  them  in  the  same  reh^ 
tioa  as  all  his  other  subjects. 

2.  That  O'Reilly's  proclamation  changed  not  only  the  form  of  go- 
vernment but  the  adminstration  of  justice,  and  with  it  all  the  laws  of  the 
province 

3.  That  Spain  had  promulgated  a  code  for  the  government  of  aU  her 
colonies,  and  this  code  declares  that  the  laws  it  contains  shall  govern 
not  only  all  the  present  colonies  of  Spain,  but  such  as  it  may  acquire 
hereafter.  A  great  point  in  this  celebrated  controversy  was  to  discover 
by  what  law  the  batture  was  to  be  governed  at  the  period  when.  Loui- 
siana passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States} — ^by  the  law  of  Franco 
or  by  that  of  Spain.! 

The  king  of  France,  in  writing  to  !>  Abadie  at  the  period  of  the 
cession,  conceded  that  the  laws,  forms  and  usages  of  the  colony  would 
be  preserved,  que  les  juges  continuant,  ainsi  que  le  conseil  superieut 
li  rendre  la  justice,  suivant  les  lois,  formes  et  usages  de  la  eolonle ; 

*  Hall's  Law  Journal,  vol.  v.  t  Law  Journal,  No.  iv.  p.  89. 
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but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  heea  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  cession  to 
be  found  in  the  senate  documents  for  1837.  O'Reilly,  as  soon  as  he 
was  at  ease  in  his  government  made  a  proclamation  to  the  people.  He 
decla¥<4  himself  empowered  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  issued  at  Aran- 
juez  to  establish  that  form  of  government,  dependence,  and  subordination, 
which  should  accord  with  the  good  of  his  service  and  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects  in  the  colony.     He  therefore  proceeded 

1.  To  establish  a  cabildo  or  city  council  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, etc.,  with  six  perpetual  regidors  who  shall  elect  alcaldes  or 
judges,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  To  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  Spanish  laws,  in  the  form  of  a  code 
which  should  have  effect  until  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  tongue  would  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  whole  body  of 
that  law.  This  code  to  be  applied  unless  the  pleasure  of  the  king  of 
Spain  be  expressed  to  the  contrary.  The  code  occupies  some  sixty 
closely  printed  pages,  and^  may  be  found  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Louisiana  Law  Journal,  a  work  which,  for  the  sake  of  sound  juris- 
prudence, we  wish  could  have  met  with  a  &r  better  and  more  deserving 
destiny. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  powers  of  O^ReiUy,  we  think  it  on  the 
whole  clear  that  the  laws  of  Spain  were  gradually  extended  by  him 
over  Louisiana,  and  afterwards  by  his  successors,  so  that,  in  the  end, 
but  little  traces  of  French  legislation  remained.  "  La  Freni^re  and 
Doucet,  the  only  French  lawyers  at  the  time,  had  been  dispatched  by 
O'Reilly,  who  acknowledges  himself,  by  his  proclamation,  the  want  of 
advocates  in  the  colony.  The  inhabitants  were  compelled,  through 
necessity,  to  apply  for  legal  advice  to  the  Spanish  lawyers  that  had  ac- 
companied the  expedition."  The  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  have  also, 
on  several  occasions,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  In  Beard  vs. 
Poydras,  4  MarMs  Reports,  Derbigny,  J.  said,  this  publication, 
(O'Reilly  proclamation)  followed  from  that  moment  by  an  uninter- 
rupted observance  of  the  Spanish  law,  has  been  received  as  an  intro- 
duction of  the  Spanish  code  in  all  its  parts,  and  must  be  considered  as 
having  repealed  the  laws  formerly  prevailing  in  Louisiana.  The  court 
afterwards,  in  Malpica  vs.  M^Kown,  1  Louisiana  Reports  p.  255,  de- 
clared that  the  laws  of  Spain  having  been  in  force  in  Louisiana  need 
not  be  proved  as  ^ts.  The  laws  of  Spain,  said  Judge  Martin,  when  he 
had  laid  aside  the  gown  and  taken  up  the  pen  as  the  historian,  became 
the  sole  guide  of  the  tribunals  in  their  decisions,  the  transition  was  not 
perceived  before  it  became  complete,  and  very  little  inconvenience 
resulted  from  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  analyze  minutely  the  government  of  Louisiana 
at  this  period.    The  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  submit  with  the 
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best  grace  when  abandoned  by  France,  and  when  resistance  would 
have  been  fruitless.  Excepting  a  few  acts  of  tyranny,  O'Reilly's 
government  was  not  intolerable.  He  displayed,  on  some  occasions, 
higher  and  better  principles,  but  had  given  such  offence  in  general  that 
on  returning  to  Spain,  he  was  prohibited  from  appearmg  at  court 
Louisiana  lost  largely  during  this  administration,  by  the  emigration  of 
numbers  of  her  best  citizens. 

To  exhibit  the  liberality  of  the  Spanish  colonial  policy,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  in  1778,  Mercier's  Law  deux  mille  quatre  cent  quar- 
ante  was  prohibited  from  being  read  in  Louisiana,  and  also  Robertson's 
History  of  America,  for  which  the  king  thought  he  had  ji^  reason. 

When  the  American  Revolution,  with  its  deeds  of  high  daring  and 
patriotism,  had  progressed,  and  Spain,  in  an  endeavor  to  mediate,  had 
£sdled,  the  catholic  king  prepared  himself  for  war.  Galvez,  governor 
of  Louisiana,  with  the  first  intelligence,  threw  himself  upon  the  British 
garrison  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  captured  it  An  American  minister  was 
sent  to  Madrid  to  negotiate  a  fevorable  treaty  for  his  countrymen,  and  to 
obtain  for  them,  if  possible,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
sea.  The  French  minister  had  previously  intimated  that  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  would  be  a  sine  qtut  non  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  apd,  pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  afiairs.  Congress  was 
at  one  time,  1782,  disposed  to  make  the  concession,  and  instructed  its 
minister  to  do  so,  if  a  favorable  treaty  could  in  this  way  be  negotiated.* 

Spanish  Treaty  of  1783. — The  treaties  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  concluded  in  1783,  opened  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  without  restrictions  to  the  United  States ; 
ceded  the  Florida's  to  Spain;  and  bounded  the  possessions  of  the  two 
countries  by  a  line  eastward  of  the  31^  parallel  on  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Apalachicola  river,  through  the  middle  of  that  river  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Flint,  on  the  Flint  to  the  head  of  St  Mar3rs  river,  down 
the  St  Marys  river  to  the  Atlantic.  These  treaties  were  soon  followed 
by  embarrassing  disputes,  in  which  the  Spaniards  laid  claim  to  a  large 
tract  of  country,  and  an  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  that  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  which  passed  through  their  territories.  Against  both 
of  which  claims  the  United  States  protested. 

Spanish  Scheme  for  Dividing  the  Union. — It  may  be  remarked^ 
that  very  little  if  any  intercourse  was  tolerated  by  the  Spaniards,  through 
the  Mississippi  with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Any  attempts  to 
navigate  the  river,  or  to  introduce  merchandise  into  New  Orleans  by 
boats,  were  resisted,  and  the  property  seized.  About  the  year  1787, 
General  Wilkinson,  a  revolutionary  officer,  conceived  the  design  ol 

making  a  settlement  of  American  fiunilies  in  Louisiana,  for  which  he 

-'    '  -  - 

*  Marbois. 
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expected  to  receive  some  commercial  fkvors  from  the  Spaniaids.  He 
descended  the  river  to  New  Orleans  with  a  small  adventure  of  tobacco 
and  flour,  etc.,  and,  by  an  artifice,  so  worked  upon  the  fears  of  Miiothe 
governor,  that  he  was  disposed  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  opening  a 
tra£&c  with  the  people  of  the  Western  States.  Miro  flattered  himself 
that  a  division  might  in  this  way  be  insured  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  those  Westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  attached 
to  the  interests  of  Spain.  His  suggestions  were  &vorably  received  at 
Madrid,  and  the  court,  according  to  Marbois,  consented,  in  1788,  to  cede 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  states  founded  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river,  on  the  condition  that  they  determined  to  form  an 
empire  distinct  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  people  of  these 
states,  however,  having  ceased  to  feel  the  grievances  they  sufiered  under 
the  articles  of  American  confederation,  and  having  passed  under  the 
admirable  federal  constitution  of  1789,  forgot  their  dissentions  aod 
treated  every  proposition  of  the  Spaniards  with  contempt 

Freedom  of  the  Mississippi, — In  1790  it  was  again  attempted  to  pro- 
cure from  Spain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  United  States; 
also  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans  is  situated,  and  the  FloridasL 
For  these  concessions  Spain  was  to  be  guaranteed  the  rest  of  her  poe- 
sessions  in  the  difficulties  which  threatened  her  with  England.  The 
proposition  was  not  assented  to,  but  Ave  years  after  the  American  pleni- 
potentiaries signed  at  San  Lorenzo,  a  treaty  stipulation  for  the  freedom 
of  the  river  to  their  countrymen,  and  a  freedom  to  use  for  ten  years  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  as  a  depot  for  their  merchandise. 

Carondolefs  Plot — Spain  had  no  sooner  signed  the  treaty  than  At 
began  to  display  the  utmost  regret  kar  her  liberality.  Her  alhance 
with  France^  and  the  position  of  the  United  States,  determined  her  by  all 
means  to  hold  on  to  the  territory  in  Upper  Louisiana,  which  she  had 
agreed  to  cede.  In  vain  were  ofliceis  sent  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Stales  to  lake  possession  of  the  posts  and  settlemeats.  In  vain  did  the 
settlers  themselves  protest  against  the  delay.  A  magnificent  schema 
had  been  planned,  and  was  in  progress,  the  design  of  which  waste  ftewtmX 
LttuisiSfla  forever  from  &lling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americam  govern- 
ment The  Baron  de  Carondolet  endeavored  to  sound  S^enecal  Wilkin- 
son on  the  subject,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  the  plan  by  flatteries  and  by 
the  most  liheral  offers.  Wilkinson  dismissed  the  messenger  with  an 
expression  of  views  little  &vorable  to  the  success  of  the  project  which 
was  opened  to  him.  We  shall  not  on  this  occasion  indulge  ourselves 
with  any  reflections  on  the  course  and  character  of  this  oficer,  or  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  his  innocence  or  blame  in  these 
transactions.* 


*  We  have  not  within  reach  the  memoiiB  of  Wilkinson.    In  the  difficoitiefl  of  hia 
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Tho  &ce  of  European  afikirs  in  May,  1798,  influenced  tho  American 
peoplo  to  put  on  their  armour.  Washington  was  again  appointed  to  tho 
head  of  the  army;  and  the  dtfliculties  with  regard  to  Louisiana,  and 
consequent  losses  to  the  gOYemment,  forced  upon  all  minds  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  acquisition  of  New  Orleans,  whatever  might  be  the 
hazard. 

*    Schemes  for  the  poiHsswn  of  LomsioMu — Louisiana  indeed  occupied 
an  unoiviable  position  at  this  time.    She  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
French  in  an  evil  hour,  and  contrary  to  her  strongest  remonstrances. 
Hardly  had  the  cession  been  made,  however,  when  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded in  France  with  a  mortification  and  regret  which  increased  the 
more  the  subject  was  r^rded.    80  strong  was  this  feeling  that,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards,  Mr.  Grenet,  the  yodng  and 
rash  minister  from  France  to  the  United  States,  employed  hfanself  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  devising  and  carrying  out  a  comprehensivt 
scheme  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana,  with  troops  and  arms  procuttd  in 
the  United  States.    In  vain  did  General  Washington  oppose  the  duties  of 
neutrality,  and  the  principles  of  our  government    Mr.  Genet  appealed 
from  the  president  to  the  people,  and  though  his  course  was  condemned 
by  the  French  government,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  imme- 
diately instructed  Mr.  Bartheiemy,  the  ambassador  of  the  French  re- 
public to  demand  from  Spain  the  restoration  of  Louisiana.    In  other 
respects  was  the  position  of  Louisiana  remarkabla    The  United  States 
had  been  long  regarding  with  a  jealous  eye  the  existence  of  a  territory 
in  ibo  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  capaUe  of  influencing,  and  of  deter- 
mining and  oonirolling  the  destiny  of  the  immense  regions  of  coun- 
try embraced  in  the  Mississippi  valley. '  A  plot  had  been  laid  too  by 
an  American  citizeo,  Blount,  then  Governor  of  Tennessee,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  throw  down  upon  Louisiana,  during  the  wars  between 
Bngiand  and  Spain,  in  1797,  through  the  medium  of  the  western 
waters,  large  numbers  of  British  troops  from  Canada.    The  plot  wis 
discovered,  Blount  degraded  by  the  Senate,  imd  the  Elnglish  govern- 
ment exonerated  from  the  charge  of  any  knowledge  of  his  proceedings. 
The  eyes  of  Spain  were  not  closed  to  tho  difficulties  of  her  position, 
she  oouU  not  be  heedless,  of  the  **  warnings"  so  often  repeated,  aad  so 
fall  of  meaning.    Bonaparte  had  by  this  time  assumed  the  rate  of 
government,  and  he  cherished  the  idea  of  bringing  back  to  the  p$sent 
country  a  province  which  he  conceived  had  been  unnaturally  severed 
from  her.    He  conceived  too  that  it  was  possible  by  this  means  to  re- 
time hoB  conduct  was  often  open  to  mistrust    The  question  is  a  delicate  one,  but 
CongresSi  after  a  hearing,  dismissed  the  charges  tiiat  were  brought  against  bim. 
On  another  occasion  wc  shall  refer  to  the  subject. 
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store  the  ascendancy  which  France  had  in  former  periods  occupied  in 
America.  The  consul  ©itered  at  once  upon  negotiations,  and  worked 
upon  the  court  of  Madrid  by  his  representations  "  that  lx)uisiana  re- 
stored to  France  would  be  a  bulwark  for  Mexico,  and  a  security  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Oul£" 

YIL— Spanish  Treaty  of  Cessionr-Oa  the  first  of  October,  1800,  was 
concluded,  betweod  the  Catholic  King  and  French  Consul,  the  treaty  of 
Ildefonso,the  third  article  of  which  was  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  pro- 
mises and  engages  to  retrocede  to  the  French  republic,  six  months  after 
the  ftill  and  entire  execution  of  the  conditions  therein  stipulated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  colony  and  proTince  of  Louisiana,  with 
the  same  extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when 
France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties  subse- 
quently entered  into  between  Spain  and  the  other  powers.  The  stipula- 
tions in  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  was,  that  he  should  be  put  into 
possession  of  Tuscany.  Another  stipulation  in  the  treaty  provided  for 
a  preference  to  Spain,  in  the  event  of  Louisiana  passing  again  out  of 
the  hands  of  France. 

French  Chvemment, — ^Bonaparte  took  immediate  steps  to  enter  upon 
his  new  possession,  to  establish  a  government  over  it,  and  to  promote 
by  judicious  steps  the  health  of  its  capital  city.  G^eral  Victor  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  accepting  the  transfer.  Laussat,  the  colo- 
nial prefect,  arrived  in  Louisiana,  and  issued  a  proclamation  denoundng 
the  previous  separation  of  the  province  from  France  as  the  fruit  of  a 
corrupt  government,  an  ignominious  war,  and  dishonorable  peace. 
'*  The  French  still  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  were  their  descendants,  with  the  same  blood  running  in  their 
veins ;  but  as  soon  as  France,  by  a  prodigious  succession  of  triumphs 
in  the  late  revolution,  had  recovered  her  own  freedom  and  glory  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Louisiana,  the  retrocession  of  which  signalis- 
ed her  first  peace."  The  Louisianians  prepared  an  address  in  r^ly,  in 
which,  after  a  compliment  to  their  late  governors,  they  declared  that  the 
proclamation  had  filled  the  people  with  gratitude  for  its  parental  care, 
and  that  they  already  felt  the  happiness  of  their  union  vddi  the  French 
republic  The  happy  selection  of  some  of  her  most  virtuous  citizens 
to  govern  them,  and  her  choicest  troops  to  protect  them  were  sure 
pledges  of  their  future  happiness  and  prosperity.  They  ofl&red  in  re- 
turn their  love  and  obedience,  and  would  endeavor  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  title  of  French  citizens."* 

*  We  have  followed  Martin,  but  there  is  another  version  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Marbois — "  Every  one  will  be  astonished,  Hist.  Louis.,  p  207,  to  loam  that  a 
proplp  of  French  descent  have  received  without  emotion,  and  without  any  apparent 
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Everything  seemed  now  prepared  for  the  re-establishment  of  French 
dominion  in  Louisiana.  The  Spanish  commissioners  had  issued  their 
prockmation,  announcing  the  cession,  the  good  will  of  their  sovereign 
towards  the  colonists,  his  ardent  desires  that  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people,  and  the  laws  of  the  province  as  then  administered, 
would  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  by  the  King  of  France,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Martin,  every  one  was  ready  to  mount  the  tri-colored  cockade 
when  a  vessel  from  Bordeaux  arrived  at  the  Levee,  announcing  that 
Louisiana  had  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  of  Napoleon 
Bcoaparte.    But  we  are  anticipating. 

Uneasiness  of  ike  AmericcM  People. — As  soon  as  it  became  known 
in  the  United  States  that  France  had  again  come  into  possession  of  her 
old  province,  the  greatest  anxiety  and  uneasiiiees  was  manifested  on 
every  hand.  The  west  was  suddenly  in  a  flame.  New  Orleans  was 
about  to  escape,  and  with  one  deep  and  pervading  sentiment  they  ex- 
claimed "  The  Mississippi  is  ours.  Its  mouth  is  the  only  issue  which 
nature  has  given  to  our  waters.  If  our  liberty  be  disputed  nothing  in 
this  world  shall  prevent  our  taking  forcible  possession.  If  congress 
refuses  us  efl^ctual  protection,  we  shall  adopt  the  measures  which  our 
safety  requires.  No  protection,  no  allegiancel"  It  was  everywhere 
taken  for  granted  that  France  would  entirely  exclude  American  citizens 
from  the  province,  and  congress  itself  and  the  president,  Mr.  Jefierson, 
shared  in  the  general  uneasine8S.f 

Mr.  Monroe  was  dispatched  to  P^iris.  Mr.  Livingston,  the  Minister 
there,  had  already  displayed  some  temper  upon  the  subject,  and  had 
advised  his  government  to  extreme  measures.  Hasten  to  France,  said 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  if  we  cannot  by  a  purchase  of  the  coun- 
try ensure  to  ourselves  a  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
then,  as  war  cannot  be  &r  distant,  it  behooves  us  immediately  to  prepare 
for  it  We  saw,  said  a  memorial  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  in 
January  1803,  to  Congress,  we  saw  our  trade  prospering,  our  property 
rising  in  value,  and  we  felicitated  ourselves.  A  recent  order  of  the 
government  of  Louisiana  prohibiting  intercourse  between  the  Louis* 
iania^s  and  Americans  has  embarrassed  our  trade,  and  breathes  a  spirit 
of  enmity  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Monroe  was  directed  to  ofier  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Rost,  of  Penn- 

interost,  a  French  magistrate,  who  comes  to  as  accompanied  by  his  young  and 
beautiful  bride,  and  preceded  by  the  public  esteem.  Nothing  has  been  able  to  dimi- 
nish the  alarm  which  his  mission  causes.  His  proclamations  have  been  heard  by 
some  with  sadness,  and,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  same  in- 
difference as  the  beat  of  the  drum  is  listened  to  which  announce  the  escape  of  a 
slaTC,  or  a  sale  at  auction. 
t  Marbois  His.  Louis,  p.  221. 
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sylvani^,  proposed  in  the  Senate  to  place  five  millkms  of  dollars  at  die 
disposition  of  the  President,  and  to  raise  fifty  thousand  men  to  take 
possession  of  Louisiana  by  forca 

French  Views  of  Louisiana, — Napoleon  was  informed  of  all  of  thi& 
He  saw  a  thick  cloud  impending  over  France  and  another  fifteen  years 
war  with  England,  as  he  expressed  it  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  He 
pondered  deeply  upon  the  crisis,  and  summoned  two  of  his  ministers  to 
his  side  with  the  language  with  which  we  o]^ned  our  article.  With 
these  he  consulted,  and  was  advised  to  opposite  measures.  We  should 
not  hesitate,  said  one,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  slipping  from 
us.  The  efibrts  of  France  to  form  colonies  in  America  have  always 
been  fruitless.  Commercial  establishments  are  better  than  ooloniea 
**  We  must  retain  Louisiana,"  said  the  other,  '*  ihere  does  not  exiU  on  tic 
face  cf  the  globe  a  single  port,  a  single  city  susceptible  of  becoming  as 
important  as  New  Orleans.  All  the  prodnctk)ns  of  the  West  Indies 
suit  Louisiana.  If  we  must  abandon  St  Domingo,  Louisiana  will  take 
its  place.  Attempts  have  been  made  there  to  introduce  the  vinoi  the 
olive  and  the  mulberry  tree,  and  these  experiments  have  but  too  well 
suoceeded.  If  the  colony  should  become  bee^  Provence  and  our  Yine- 
yaids  must  prepare  for  a  fearful  competition  with  a  country  new  and  of 
boundless  extent"  Napoleon  yielded  to  the  former  opinion,  and  Barb6 
Marbois  opened  negotiations  at  once. 

French  and  American  NegoHations^-^^Mi,  Monroe  arrived  in 
France.  Mr.  Livingston  met  him  with  the  expression — **I  wish  that 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Rest  in  the  Senate  had  been  adopted. 
Only  force  can  give  us  New  Orleans."  Mr.  Livingston  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  overtures  of  M.  de  Marbois.  The  three  negotiators  met 
together.  They  deliberated.  The  question  came  before  them  in  every 
possible  point  of  view,  and  the  terms  of  a  treaty  suf&ciently  liberal  bol 
indefinite  in  an  important  particular,  was  agreed  upon  at  last,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  First  Consul,  who  approved  it  on  the  spot,  with  the 
remarkable  words — '*Let  the  Louisinnians  know  that  we  squurate  our- 
selves from  them  with  regret,  that  we  stipulate  in  their  favor  everything' 
that  they  can  desire;  and  let  them,  hereafter,  happy  in  their  indepen- 
dence, recollect  that  they  have  been  Frenchmen,  and  that  France  in 
ceding  them  has  secured  for  them  advantages  which  they  could  not 
have  obtained  from  any  European  power!" 

y  III.  Purchase  of  Louisiana  hy  the  Americans— tluR  treaty  of  Paris, 
13th  April,  1803,  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  ever  and  in  full  sove- 
reignty, the  province  of  Louisiana,  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances 
in  full,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  acquired  by  France 
from  the  Catholic  King.  Eight  stipulations  exist  in  the  treaty.  The 
first  and  second  provided  for  the  full  surrender  of  the  province,  the 
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tkiid  for  Ha  privileges  under  the  Ccmstitutioii  of  the  UBited  States,  the 
seyenth  for  privileges  of  trade  to  the  province  for  twelve  years  to  Freadi 
and  Spanish  vessels.  The  United  States  agreed  to  pay  sixty  milliona 
of  francs  and  to  discharge  certain  claims  of  their  citizens  on  France. 

Ctrenenies  of  Delivery. — No  sooner  had  the  treaty  of  Paris  been 
signed  than  a  new  difficulty  arosa     The  King  of  Spain  protested 
against  the  transfer,  and  his  minister  at  Washington  was  authorized  to 
declare  that  no  alienation  of  the  territory  by  France  could  be  conceived 
valid  after  her  express  promise  never  to  alienate  to  other  than  Spain. 
Bonaparte  had  appointed  Laussat  to  receive  the  territory  from  the 
Spanish  government  and  deliver  it  over  to  the  Americans.  The  Spanish 
flag  descended  from  its  staff  in  the  public  square  at  N^w  Orleans,  and 
the  tri-eolored  one  of  the  French  republic  ascended  in  its  stead.    The 
banner  of  the  French  republic,  said  Mr«  Lanssat,  now  displayed,  and 
the  sound  of  her  cannon  announce  the  return  of  French  dominioii; 
but  it  is  only  for  an  instant,    I  am  here  to  deliver  poasession  of  the 
colony  to  the  United  States,    Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  ajqpeared  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  part  of  the  American  government    Chi  the  20di 
December  the  American  eagle  occupied  the  staff  where  the  tri-colored 
flag  had  waved  for  twenty  days,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
shouts  of  the  citizens,  the  province  passed  forever  from  its  allegiance  to 
France.    A  group  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  says  Martin« 
who  stood  on  a  comer  of  the  square,  waved  their  hats  in  token  of  re- 
spect for  their  country's  flag,  and  a  few  of  diem  greeted  it  with  their 
voices.    No  emotion  waa  manifested  by  any  other  part  of  the  crowd. 
The  Golooists  did  not  appear  to  be  conscious  that  they  were  reaching 
the  LatiwiL  udes  uH  fata  quieta$  oiUiuhmt    Marbois  relates  a  bean* 
tifol  incident  here,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  enthusiastic  patriotism 
of  the  French.    When  tlie  French  colors  werc^lowered  and  ree«ved 
in  the  ara»  of  the  French  who  had  guarded  th€«n»  their  regrets  were 
openly  expressed,  and  to  render  a  last  homage  to  this  token,  which  wns 
no  loBgar  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  the  sergeant-major 
wnpgped  it  round  him  asa  scar^  and  after  traversing  the  city,  proceeded 
towaxds  the  house  of  the  Fr^oh  Commissioner.    The  Unle  troop  ae* 
companied  him;  they  were  saluted  in  passing  before  the  lines  of  the 
Axoericans,  who  presented  arms  to  them,  and  they  finally  delivered  the 
banner  into  the  hands  of  Laussat* 

AmbigwUff  in  the  Treaty, — The  treaty  of  cession  left  the  boandaries 
of  liouisiana  in  some  ambiguity  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  coining  to  correct  conclusions  as  to  where  the  province  might  be 
conceived  to  terminate  on  the  East  and  West  and  Noith-west.    Marbois 
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*  Marbois*  History  of  LouisianA,  p.  335. 
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predicted  that  difficulties  would  arise  out  of  the  ambiguity,  and  warned 
ike  other  negotiators;  but  no  method  of  obviating  them  could  present 
itself.  The  fear  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Spain  preyented  the  court 
of  Madrid  from  being  consulted;  and  indeed  the  pressing  exigencies  of 
the  time  did  not  admit  of  delay  for  such  consultation.  Napoleon 
thought  the  ambiguity  proper  enough,  and  that  it  would  have  beea 
good  policy  to  have  placed  one  in  that  part  of  the  treaty,  whether  it 
existed  there  or  not  The  prediction  of  M.  de  Marbois  was  verified. 
We  all  recollect  the  embarrassing  questions  which  were  agitated  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Don  Louis  de  Onis  in 
1919,  on  this  very  subject  of  conflicting  American  and  Spanish  boun- 
daries, and  the  resulting  treaty  which  transferred  to  us  Florida,  and 
Sxei  the  Sabine  as  our  western  boundary.  The  course  of  Mr.  Adams 
tn  this  particular  has  been  00  much  mixed  up  with  politics,  that  we 
decline  discussing  it 

Opponiien  of  Spain, — ^The  Spanish  court  were  not  informed  of  the 
proceedings  in  relation  to  Louisiana  until  the  treaty  was  concluded^ 
w^iich,  as  we  remarked  before,  gave  great  and  perhaps  just  atkoce. 
For  upwards  of  a  year  it  was  regarded  vTith  suUen  dissatis&ction ;  and 
it  was  not  until  February,  1804,  that  the  Spanish  minister  gave  notice 
to  Mr.  Pinckney  that  the  benevolence  and  friendship  of  Spain  towards 
the  United  States,  had  overcome  her  opposition. 

Action  of  Congress. — In  the  meanwhile  all  was  not  quieted  at  home. 
Mr.  Jefferson  called  together  Congress  earlier  than  usual,  and  submitted 
the  compact  for  their  confirmation.  All  the  bitterness  of  party  was  at 
once  enkindled.  It  was  denied  in  the  Senate  that  the  Constitution  per- 
mitted die  acquisition  of  foreign  territory,  and  more  particularly  without 
the  consent  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  denied  in  the  House  that  the 
indemnity  was  at  all  reasonable  or  just  But  the  administraticm  was  in 
too  powerfiil  a  majority  to  render  opposition  other  than  futile  in  the 
extreme. 

IX.  Territorial  Oovemment  of  Louisiana. — ^The  first  act  of  €h)v- 
emor  Claiborne  was  to  settle  the  judiciary  s]rstem  of  the  territory, 
which  he  did  by  establishing  a  court  of  pleas,  ccmsisting  of  seven 
justices. 

The  act  of  Congress,  20th  March,  1804,  established  the  territorial 
government  Louisiana  was  divided  into  two  sectkms,  of  winch  that 
which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  the  same  name  was  to  be  known  as 
the  Territory  of  Orleans.  The  act  provided  for  a  Qovemor,  appointed 
for  three  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Presidoit ;  a  Secretary 
hr  four  years;  a  Legislative  Council  of  thirteen  freeholders;  a  Judi- 
ciary, according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Legislative  Council,  but  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President 
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The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  act  of  Congress  of  1804  and 
the  one  of  March  2d,  1805,  which  set  up  another  territorial  government 
of  Louisiana,  was  one  of  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness  to  the  people  of 
that  section.  They  complained  of  the  Governor,  that  'he  was  unae- 
quainted  with  their  language,  their  laws  and  their  interests,  that  be 
exhibited  &vor  only  to  those  of  his  own  country,  that  the  English  laa- ' 
guage  was  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  that  the 
division  of  the  country  postponed  almost  indefinitely  the  prospect  of  ils 
becoming  a  state,  and  that  it  suflered  greatly  from  the  want  of  a  circu- 
lating medium.  The  citizens  held  a  meeting  in  the  city,  and  unani- 
mously resolved  upon  memorializing  Congress  in  relation  to  their 
grievances.  The  Council,  as  established  in  the  meanwhile,  passed 
several  acts  bearing  upon  the  proper  organization  of  the  territory, 
dividing  it  into  twelve  counties,  with  inferior  courts  in  each,  instituting 
the  modes  of  procedure,  defining  crimes,  etc.,  according  to  the  commoD 
law,  chartering  the  city,  and  establishing  (but  only  on  paper)  a  univer- 
sity. The  Council  also  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  Civil  and 
Criminal  Code,  with  the  aid  of  two  professional  gentlemen,  whose  re- 
muneration was  fixed  by  law. 

Territarial  CUfvemment  of  1805. — The  efifect  of  the  dissatis&ction 
in  New  Orleans  produced  the  territorial  act  of  1805,  by  which  Congress 
set  up  a  government  in  Louisiana  similar  to  that  of  the  Mississi^qpi 
Territory,  and  provided  for  its  a4mission  into  the  Union  as  a  state  as 
aeon  as  60,000  inhabitants  could  be  afibrded.  This  act  gave  to  the 
people  the  election  of  a  Legislature,  and  to  the  Legislature  the  election 
of  a  Legislative  Coimcil,  or  upper  hous&  In  these  the  property  quali- 
fication was  insisted  on.  The  first  acts  of  this  new  legislative  body 
were  the  adoption  of  the  Black  Code,  or  Code  Noir,  for  the  government 
of  slaves,  and  the  appointment  of  two  lawyers,  Messrs.  Lislet  and 
Brown,  to  prepare  a  Civil  Code,  based  upon  the  former  laws  of  the 
country. 

Burt^s  Plot — Having  settled  these  points,  Louisiana,  prepared  to 
meet  the  position  of  things  which  was  forced  upon  herein  relation  to 
Spaint  and  in  the  anxieties  which  arose  in  relation  to  boundaries,  and 
the  opposing  claims  of  the  two  nations,  it  is  likely  that  hostilities  would 
have  occurred  had  not  the  intimation  of  a  vast  scheme  on  foot  for  the 
separation  of  the  western  country  from  the  Union,  at  the  head  of  which, 
it  was  said,  was  CoL  Burr,  influenced  Qen.  Wilkinson  and  the  Ameri- 
cans to  compromise  matters  with  the  Spaniards,  and  concentrate  every- 
thing to  meet  the  anticipated  danger.  The  reports  which  reached 
Louisiana  each  day  in  relation  to  this  plot  were  alarming;  military 
preparations  were  being  urged  upon  all  sides,  and  Burr  himself,  after  a 
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reward  ofTered  for  his  arrest,  was  taken  at  Fort  Stoddard,  and  conveyed 
to  Richmond. 

Old  Civil  Code  of  1808.— Messrs.  Moreau  Uslet  and  Brown,  re- 
ported to  the  Legislature  in  1808,  a  civil  code  for  the  govenunent  of 
the  territory,  which  was  adopted,  and  is  known  as  the  old  Civil  Code. 
It  purported  to  be  ck  Digest  of  the  civil  laws  then  in  force,  with  such 
alterations  and  amendments  as  were  necessary  to  the  present  form  of 
government  The  compilers  did  not  refer  solely  to  the  Spcmish  colo- 
nial law,  the  Partidas  and  the  Recopilacion,  but  drew  largely  upon  tbe 
Code  Napoleon,  the  proj^  of  which,  inferior  in  many  respects  to  die 
Code  itself,  having  only  at  that  time  come  to  hand.  This  Digest, 
a  volume  of  500  pages,  was  printed  in  French  and  English,  divided 
into  three  books  on  persons,  on  things,  on  the  acquisition  of  dungs ; 
including  subdivisions  of  titles,  chapters  and  articles.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  the  present  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  and  is  to  a  large  ezlent 
identical  vrith  it  The  Digest  repealed  only  all  laws  irreconcilable 
with  it,  and  therefore  did  not  set  up  a  new  and  indqwndeiit  system  of 
jurisprudence,  which  Judge  Martin  much  regrets,  but  only  famished 
an  ''incomplete  Digest  of  existing  statutes,  which  still  retained  their 
empire,  and  threw  out  thus  a  decoy  instead  of  a  beacon  to  the  people." 

Imperfections  of  the  Law, — The  jurisprudence  in  Looisiaiia  at  this 
period  presented  a  singular  jumble  of  various  and  in  many  respects 
opposing  systems,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  harmonized  in  their  important  par- 
ticulars, or  perhaps  understood  by  legislators,  lawyers  or  people.  The 
Fuero  Viejo,  Fuero  Juezgo,  Partidas,  Becopilaciones,  Lejres  de  las 
Indias,  Accordados  and  Royal  Schednles,  bdng  unrepealed,  and  of 
course  in  effect^  were  yet  not  to  be  found  complete  in  a  single  library; 
and  of  some  of  the  laws,  according  to  Martin,  there  was  not  a  copy  ia 
the  territory.  The  Spanish  commentators  upon  these  were  relied  upon, 
the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the  works  of  Pothier,  D^Aguessean,  Da« 
moulin,  etc.  The  trial  by  jury,  too,  was  lamentably  deficient,  and  evea 
ridiculous ;  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other  being  in 
a  language  which  the  jurors  did  not  understand. 

Spanish  Difficulties, — The  conflicting  claims  of  the  United  States 
and  Spain  to  the  strip  of  territory  East  of  the  Missnsippi  river,  sod 
South  of  the  parallel  31^  to  the  Perdido  river,  being  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Were  brought  to 
something  like  a  crisis  in  1810,  by  the  inhabitants  seising  upon  tbo 
Spanish  post  at  Baton  Rouge,  holdkg  a  convention  at  St  FiancisviUe, 
declaring  their  mdependenco  and  setting  up  a  c9nstitution ;  and  l^  a 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  taking  poesessioti 
of  th^  territory.     The  event  was  peaceable,  and  tho  parishes  of  Feli> 
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ciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  St  Helena,  St  Tammany,  Biloxi  and 
Pascagoula,  were  soon  after  established. 

On  the  1 1th  February,  181 1,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government, 
if  the  same  should  be  the  desire  of  the  people,  signified  by  the  calling 
of  a  convention.  This  body  being  called,  assembled  in  November,  at 
New  Orleans,  and  prepared,  and  unanimously  signed  a  constitution, 
based  upon  that  of  Kentucky,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1812, 

X.  State  of  Louisiana. — The  constitution  of  1812  remained  the 
organic  law  of  the  State  until  the  present  year,  but  as  it  is  now  super- 
seded we  shall  defer  any  comments  upon  its  provisions  until,  in  future 
sheets  of  our  article,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
two  systems  of  laws.  We  also  pospone  to  the  same  place  the  consider- 
ation of  the  judiciary  system  at  that  time  established. 

War  of  1812. — The  share  which  Louisiana  took  in  the  English 
and  American  war  of  1812,  though  signalized  in  history,  is  so  fiuniliar 
that  it  will  detain  us  but  a  moment  Wilkinson  took  possession  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Perdido  River,  then  ia  the  occupation  of  Spain. 
The  English  colonel,  Nichols,  arrived  at  Pensacola,  and  made  procla- 
mation to  all  Englishmen,  Spaniards,  and  Frenchmen  to  join  his  stan- 
dard and  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  United  States.  To  the  people 
of  Kentucky  this  rediculous  officer  pro{)08ed  similar  terms.  To  the 
privateer  Lafitte  and  his  followers,  at  Barrataria,  he  was  most  prodi- 
gal in  his  offers.  The  overtures,  says  Marbois,  were  rejected  with  in- 
dignation, and  the  men  who  saw  no  degradation  in  enricbing  them- 
selves by  plunder  had  a  horror  of  treason.  The  courae  of  (General 
Jackson,  in  relation  to  the  Spaniards  and  English  at  Pensacola,  is  fiuni- 
liar to  all. 

Battle  of  Orleans, — An  attack  upon  New  Orleans  was  every  mo- 
ment expected,  the  most  extraordinary  preparations  were  being  made  to 
raise  forces,  and  provide  fortifications  and  armaments  to  meet  the  im- 
pending danger.  The  city  was  all  excitement  "The  people  were 
preparing  for  battle  as  if  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  says  the  historian  ^  the 
streets  resounded  with  martial  airs,  the  several  corps  of  militia  were 
constantly  exercising ;  every  bosom  glowed  with  the  ieelings  of  national 
honor."  The  West  was  pouring  down  upon  the  city — ^martial  law 
was  proclaimed.*  The  battle  of  New  Orleans,  of  8lh  January,  1815, 
was  fought  and  won  to  the  high  honor  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
lasting  laurels  of  the  great  man  who  commanded,  and  who,  whatever 
his  feults,  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  honored  in  the 
memory  of  his  grateful  and  admiring  countrymen. 

*  General  Jackson  ordered — 

1.  Every  individual  entering  the  city  shall  report  himself  at  the  attorney-general's 
oflicc,  and,  on  failure,  be  arrested  and  held  for  examination. 
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Ra/pid  advances  of  Louisiana, — ^The  history  of  Lovinana,  since  sbe 
has  become  a  state  and  been  incorporated  in  the  Federal  Union,  has  yeC 
to  be  written.  The  uninterrupted  prevalence  of  peace  in  our  country 
takes  away  from  this  chapter  those  lively  features  which  characterise 
anterior  periods.  The  records  of  revolution,  of  changing  dynasties,  of 
deeds  of  aqns  and  high  renown,  are  not  presented  here,  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  avidity  of  general  readers,  the  whole  is  a  hopeless  blank.  But  to 
those  seeking  higher  views  of  individual  good  and  national  destiny,  the 
onward  march  of  the  arts  of  peace,  the  extraordinary  development  of 
industrial  resources,  the  unmatched  augmentation  of  population  and 
wealth,  die  erection  of  an  opulent  state,  with  laws,  government,  and 
order,  in  a  former  French  and  Spanish  province  are  events  worthy  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  historian,  replete  with  interest,  and  deserv- 
ing  of  careful  study.  The  mock  heroic,  Cluixotic  chivalry  which 
would  brush  away,  as  if  the  phantom  of  a  dream,  the  i;diole  of  this 
beautiful  prospect  by  the  desolating  and  withering  arm  of  war,  to  ac- 
compliah  end.  which  the  common  Bense  and  hmnanity  of  mankiDd 
have  decreed  shall  be  accomplished  otherwise,  if  at  all,  is  not  madness 
only,  but  the  quintessence  and  refinement  of  idiocy  and  malignity, 
mind  depraved  and  corrupted,  or,  as  the  common  law  writers  express  it 
**  instigated  of  the  devil" — ^bu{  we  forbear.  Let  us  have  war  only,  in 
Gkxl's  name,  in  that  remote  and  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  exigency 
when  our  forbearance  has  been  insulted  and  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
when  all  that  is  holy  and  honorable  in  us  shall  rise  up  in  rebellion 
and  bid  us — ^'*  If  you  have  nature  in  you  bear  it  not" 

In  the  remaining  sheets  of  our  article  we  shall  be  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  examination  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  history  of  the 
State,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the  advantage  of  its  inhabitants  as  for 
those  abroad,  who,  we  believe,  are  not  yet  clearly  informed  upon  the 
subject  In  Ikct  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Judge  Porter,  a  distin- 
guished jurist  of  our  sister  state,  that  he  faAS  discovered,  in  Alabama 
especially,  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  law  of  Louisiana  is  alone  the 
corpus  juris  civilist  and  that  even  the  erudite  author  of  Law  Studies 
has  committed  the  same  error.* 

Code  iVinr,  or  Black  Code, — We  have  alluded  to  the  old  Civil  Code 


3.  None  ahall  be  permitted  to  leate  the  dty  or  bayoa  St  John  witbomt  enck 
a  psnport,  or  that  of  the  commodore. 

3.  No  veeael,  boat,  or  craft,  shall  leave  ike  dty  or  bayoa  St  John  without  sack 
a  passport  or  that  of  the  commodore. 

4.  The  lamps  in  the  city  to  be  eztingnished  at  nine  o'dock,  after  which  every 
person  found  in  the  streets,  or  out  of  his  usual  place  of  residence  without  a  pass  or 
the  countersign,  to  be  apprehended  as  a  spy  and  held  for  examination. 

•  Commercial  Review,  Vol  I.  No.  IV.  p.  378. 
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of  1808,  and  expressed  <mr  views  upon  it    This,  with  the  excepUon  of 
the  Digest  of  O'Reilly,  and  the  code  for  the  government  of  the  blacks, 
or  Code  I^oir,  was  the  first  codified  body  of  laws  in  Louisiana.    The 
Black  Code  was  adopted  in  1806,  and  has  received  fireguent  amend, 
ments  ahnost  up  to  the  present  day.     Most  of  the  harshness  of  its 
original  character  has  been  taken  away,  and  although  in  tome  points 
atill  defiactive  and  requiring  legislative  reform,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  in  no  slave  state  can  there  be  found  a  system  of  law  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  this  class,  more  fidr,  equitable  and  humane,  and  tenderly 
rogard/Ul  of  the  lights  of  thoae  whom  nature  has  deceed  shall  be  infe- 
lier,  subservient  and  ruled.    If  sick  and  disabled,  or  old,  tbeactof  1806 
j^vides  that  they  shall  be  maintained  by  their  owners,  under  a  penalty. 
If  well  and  not  amply  supported,  a  justice  shall  supply  the  deficiency 
at  the  cost  of  the  master.    But  these  are* vain  laws;  for  who  has  ever 
heard,  except,  perhaps,  a  northern  abolitionist,  of  a  negro  suffering  firom 
old  age  or  want?    The  16th  and  17th  sections  of  the  same  act  provide 
even  for  the  most  minute  injuries  inflicted  upon  slaves  beyond  moderate 
^and  reasonaUe  chastisement    Their  hours  of  rest  and  meals,  and  theii. 
cbthing  are  regulated;  Sundays  are  to  be  theirs;  if  old  or  disabled, 
they  cannot  be  sold  from  their  &milies,  and  the  mother  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  young  children.    The  Code  Noir  applies  also  to  free 
negroes.    This  class  are  especially  fiivored.    They  have  served  the 
state  on  some  occamons  in  time  of  peril,  and  have  been  rewarded.    It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  the  piesent  legislature  granted  a  pensionto 
two  veterans  of  this  class.    Mr.  Marigny,  who  stood  up  in  the  Slate 
Convention  of  1845  for  the  rights  of  these  people,  vrent  back,  in  me- 
mory, to  the  good  old  days  '*  when  slaves  were  allowed  to  assemble  and 
eqj<^  themselves  every  Sunday  in  such  games  as  they  pleased ;"  which 
was  justified  by  the  King's  commissioner,  by  readmg  to  Jean  Paul 
Lanusse,  a  passage  of  Sacred  History,  where  it  was  laid  down  that  St 
Madelline,  tired  and  weary  friwi  six  days'  labor,  applied  to  the  Lord 
for  the  privil^e  of  dancing  on  Sunday*  and  he  granted  it    It  wooM 
appear  that  our  Town  Council  now  are  not  quite  so  accommodating! 
Sir.  Marign3r's  speech  is  full  of  alliifions  to  the  public  services  of  Ae 
free  blacks.* 

New  CiwU  Code  of  1825.— In  1825  the  new  CivU  Code  prepared  by 
oflder  of  the  Legislalnre,  was  eoforced  in  Tonisiana.  Experience  had 
shown,  saya  the  Law  Journal,  that  the  old  Civil  Code  had  omitted  to 
provide  for  eases  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  some  of  its  provisicos, 
borrowed  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  law,  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  required  amendment    Messra  Livingston,  Der- 


*  Reports  of  CoiiTentioii,  p.  331. 
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bigny,  and  Moreau  Lislet,  were  charged  with  the  perfonnance  of  this 
duty,  and  it  would  certainly  have  been  difficult  to  select  three  individa- 
als  more  competent.  This  code  is  still  in  force,  with  the  amendments  to 
it,  and  with  a  vast  number  of  decisions  of  the  court,  explaining  and 
applying  it  We  have  read  in  connection  with  it,  a  little  book  pub- 
lished in  1840,  by  Mr.  Ejrma,  examining  the  doctrines  of  successioii 
by  the  lights  of  foreign  jurists ;  and  it  is  understood  that  a  new  edition 
of  the  Code,  with  notes  by  that  able  lawyer  Mr.  Mazureau,  taken  frooi 
the  experience  of  a  long  and  distinguished  practice  at  the  bar,  will  soon 
be  presented  to  the  public*  The  Civil  Code  is  embraced  in  a  volume 
of  some  600  pages,  published  in  French  and  English.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  present  Legislature  to  modify  and  change  the 
Code  in  many  important  particulars,  in  order  to  suit  the  state  of  things 
under  the  new  Constitution.  This  is  a  delicate  undertaking,  and  will 
be  no  doubt  effected,  with  a  full  sense  of  its  responsibility.  We  are 
always  suspicious  of  change,  though  admitting  the  present  Code  defi- 
cient in  many  particulars.  The  Supreme  Court  declared  in  Flower 
«#.  Qriffith,  that  it  does  not  repeal  such  parts  of  the  old  Code  as  are  not 
retained  in  it;  and  in  Ellis  vs,  Prevost,  13  Louisiana  Reports,  237, 
expressed  broadly  their  opinion  of  the  work : — *•  Our  Codes  were  pre- 
pared by  lawyers,  who  mixed  with  the  positive  legislation  definitions 
seldom  accurate,  and  points  of  doctrine  always  unnecessary:  from  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  fVom  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the 
positive  provisions  of  our  Code  are  Men  at  variance  with  the  theoretical 
part,  which  it  was  intended  to  elucidate. 

The  Code  of  Practice, — ^The  present  Code  of  Practice  went  into 
operation  in  September,  1825,  and  repeals  all  former  rules  of  practice. 
With  reference  to  these  former  rules,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  Assembly  1805  and  1813,  2  Bilaitin's 
Digest,  and  in  the  pleadings  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Lawyers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Curia  Felipica,  a  work  in  two  volumes,  by  Juan  de 
Hevia  Bolanos,  an  edition  of  which,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1825,  is  before 
us.  The  first  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts,  and  the  second  into 
three,  discussing  minutdy  the  organization  of  courts,  and  conduction 
of  suits.  Of  the  present  Code  of  Practice  some  complaint  is  made.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  same  jurists  as  the  Civil  Code  As  a  S3r8tem  of 
pleading,  it  is  lamentably  d^cient,  in  the  opinion  of  almost  all  parties  ; 
and  frequent  amendments  have  been  made  to  it  without  altogether 
curing  the  evil.  Composed,  bbljb  the  Law  Journal,  without  sufficieat 
knowledge  of  the  theoretical  prmciples  of  practice,  and  with  very  i 


•  We  have  heard  it  nimored  that  Judge  Martm  and  Mr.  Greiner  have  in  prepmra* 
tion  a  new  edition  of  the  Code. 
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adequate  acquaintance  with  the  practical  difficuhies  which  occur  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  it  has  been  the  source  of  much  error  and 
embarrassment.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  this  code,  a  small 
volume  in  itself,  published,  with  copious  references  to  adjudged  cases, 
and  a  new  one  seems  now  to  be  required  by  the  bar,  with  such  additions 
and  amendments  as  are  required  to  meet  the  advance  of  legislation  in 
the  State. 

The  Roman,  French  and  Spanish  law  was  abolished  in  Louisiana  in 
1828.  The  Supreme  Court  explained  the  act  in  BelPs  case,  13,  L.  R. 
198,  by  declaring  that  it  applied  only  to  the  positive,  written  or  Span- 
ish laws  of  those  nations  and  of  this  state,  which  opinion  has  been 
somewhat  criticised.* 

Jwrisprudence  of  Louisiana. — ^We  are  naturally  led  to  ask  the  par- 
ticular complexion  of  the  two  codes  we  have  been  discussing,  and 
to  what  extent  they  are  felt  in  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  which  arise 
in  the  State  %  How  far  are  the  civil  and  the  common  law  admitted  in 
their  elements?  Do  the  codes  constitute  the  whole  body  of  the  laws  of 
Louisiana,  or  how  much  of  them  ?  We  shall  indulge  a  few  remarks 
here. — 

In  former  pages  it  was  shown  how  multifarious  are  the  sources  of 
the  laws  of  Louisiana.  Rome,  Spain,  and  France  have  all  contributed 
from  their  best  repositories  to  the  completion  of  her  system,  and  the 
most  distinguished  minds  which  have  been  felt  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
Europe  are  acknowledged  here  with  scarcely  less  authority.  Any  one 
who  has  studied  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  will  have 
discovered  this  upon  almost  every  page.  The  celebrated  Battnre  case 
is  most  strongly  in  point,  a  case  which  called  into  action  all  the  ener- 
gies and  developed  all  the  resources  of  the  bar,  and  was  argued  and 
adjudged  almost  upon  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  have  been  in  a  court  sitting  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at 
Mhdrid,  or  in  Paris.  The  laws  of  Louisiana  have  but  little  in  common 
with  those  of  England,  except  so  fiir  as  enlightened  reason  and  expe- 
rience may  have  brought  two  great  sjrstems,  the  civil  and  the  common 
law,  to  similar  results.  In  many  respects  the  principles  of  correct 
jurisprudence  are  universal,  and  the  jealousy  which  has  existed  between 
the  common  and  civil  lawyers  has  little  to  sustain  it  that  is  at  all  com- 
mendable. £oth  are  great  and  wonderful  systems  which  they  cherish ; 
both  have  upon  their  sides  a  venerated  antiquity,  and  the  influences  of 
names  so  high  and  holy  that  we  dare  not  approach  their  presence  with- 
out some  emotions  of  awe.  Both  sjTStems  have  their  perfections  and 
their  defficienceis,  their  points  of  contrast  ikvorable  and  unfavorable;  and 

*  Louieiaiia  Law  Journal,  Vol.  i.  No.  4,  p.  150. 
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k  has  q>peared  to  us  tke  more  we  have  reflected,  that,  upon  the  soil 
of  Louisiana,  more  than  any  place  else  in  the  whole  world,  is  to  he 
'found  the  spot  where  the  problem  of  jurisprudence  can  be  solved  with 
most  advantage,  and  where  can  be  elaborated  from  the  joint  wisdcon 
and  perfection  of  the  common  and  the  civil  law,  a  new  and  a  better 
system  than  either,  and  one  Ivhich  cannot  but  shed  a  broad  influence 
upon  the  whole  body  of  American  law.  We  see  this  work  already 
going  on,  and  it  only  needs  a  careAil  hand  and  an  enlightened  judg- 
ment to  complete  it  ultimately  by  a  process  so  gradual  as  almost  to  be 
unfeh.  Even  now  we  have  the  common  law  pure  and  unmixed  in  die 
whole  of  our  criminal  proceedings,  and  the  trial  by  jury  and  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  those  bulwarks  of  liberty,  have  lost  nothing  by  their 
juxtapositi<m  with  Roman  Institutes.  In  the  rules  of  evidence,  too, 
we  fdilo w  the  wise  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  commercial  juris- 
prudence in  Louisiana  is  what  it  is  with  slight  modifications  all  over 
the  Union  and  in  England,  and  what  it  should  be  aH  the  world  erer, 
for,  as  Lord  Mansfidld  expressed  it  *' amongst  oUiuen  and  in  sdl  times 
tke  laws  of  commerce  are  one  and  immutable."  The  work  of  aoia^- 
tion  must  go  on  with  the  elements  at  work  which  are  presented  ia  the 
stale.  We  have  amongst  us  able  civil  lawyers,  educated  in  Europe, 
and  eidightmed  advocates  from  all  the  states  of  the  Union  have  been 
crowding  in  upon  us,  flattered  by  a  proqpect  which,  though  bright, 
cannot  foe  conceived  as  ample  enough  to  gratify  them  all.  Bfinds  so 
differently  educated,  brought  into  collision,  must  develope  intermediate 
results,  and  die  compromises  and  amalgamations  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  We  recollect  that  the  late  Mr.  Legare,  who  wassGaroely 
less  eminent  as  a  common  lawyer  than  as  a  profound  civilian,  eoter- 
itained  views  similar  to  our  own.  He  ch^ished  fondly  the  idea  of  har- 
moikizing  rival  systems  which  he  veneratedi  dissipating  the  jeakxuieB 
of  their  adherents,  and  develc^ng  tot  America,  out  of  the  great  process, 
ahigal  polity  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  ecotlL 
But  Mr.  Lagaio  6U  into  an  untimely  g^ve,  and  his  great  idea,  which 
was  to  some  extent  to  have  been  exhibited  in  his  conten^pIated..edition  of 
Hmneceious,  will  continue  to  influence  minds  equal  to  his  own.  The 
kte  Judge  Story  declared  that  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana  presents 
the. moat  valuable  means  of  improving  ^e  science  of  t^  common  law. 
**  I  always  read  the  Louisiana  Beports,"  said  Judge  Kent,  *"  as  fist  as 
ihey  appear,  and  consid^  them  the  most  learned  and  interesting  de- 
ciooas  in  the  United  States.* 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Statutory  Works  and  Legal  Reports  now  u^d  in 
the  State: 
Blartin's  Reports  of  the  DedsionB  of  the  Supreme  Court,  commeociDg 

in  1809--old  senes. 12  volumes. 
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Doe^thu  ofC^des, — Tbe  experimenl  of  a  code  of  laws  has  not  toe- 
ceeded  8o  well  ki  Loaieiaiia,  we  think,  as  to  make  it  a  source  of  emnk* 
tioa  on  the  part  of  those  states  of  our  Union  which  hare  not  iailen  arto 
the  idea.  The  dieory  of  oodifcation  is  heantifiil  enough,  but  always 
carries  alcn^  with  it  an  air  of  impracticability.  It  supposes  jurispni^ 
dence  to  have  arrived  or  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  perfection,  at  some  one 
point  where  the  code  fixes  it.  If  this  be  not  so,  why  take  the  ioAiite 
pauis  to  elaborate  a  code  when  a  slight  modification  of  society,  a  new 
phasis,  a  new  institution  growing  up,  a  new  interest  ki  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  will  demattd  corresponding  changes,  however  slight,  yet 
changes  in  the  law  which  is  to  be  applied  to  them.  Fix  society,  andl 
you  may  Rx  the  law.  The  metaphysician,  John  Locke,  ahstraeted  a 
constitution  fer  the  ancient  colony  of  Carolina,  which  was  to  be  un- 
changeable, because  perfect ;  and  diis  whole  constitution  was  so  vision* 
ary,  that  hardly  a  trace  of  it  remained  in  Ae  colony  in  twenty  years. 
Away  widi  your  ever-changing  codes-*-an  absurdity  in  terms!  Our 
codes  have  proved  themselves  to  be  such.  Every  session  of  the  Legis- 
llrtnre  has  altered  or  amended  them.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  judicial 
determinations  have  been  required  to  explain  them,  and  extensive 
amendments  are  even  now  contemplated.  What,  then,  have  we  gained? 
Ifl  our  law  any  clearer  and  more  certain  and  fixed  than  it  k  in  other 
states?  Are  legal  proceedings  less  costly  and  less  dilatory?  Have 
we  done  away  with  the  reporters  and  their  ponderous  volumes  of  de* 
eisions)  None  of  all  this.  We  have  not  advanced  aujrthing  in  Aese 
particulars,  if  it  be  admitted,  and  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  we  have 
not  fiillen  anjrthing  behind.  In  the  matter  of  pleading,  we  have,  per* 
hapst  gained  something  in  simplicity  of  process,  for  this  is  fiir  removed 
ftom  complication  with  us  as  anything  can  be;  but  then  how  many 
judicial  decisions,  even  npon  these  points  I    We  have  no  partialities  for 


^tmi^ 


Martin's  New  Series,  commendng  1823 ^ ^  8  volames. 

Miller's  Louisiana  Reports,  commencing  1830 5  ** 

Gany's         «            m              «          1833 14  « 

Robinson's   «            «              «          1941 H  u 

Benjamin  and  SlidelPs  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Bupreme  Coart 

to  1840 ^ 1  w 

P.  J.  Desliz*s  Supplement  to  do.  todate* 1  *• 

Christie'e  Digest  of  the  Supreme  Court,  published  about  1835 1  ^ 

Deeliz'e  Analytical  Index  of  all  tiie  Decisions  of  Supreme  Court,  1846,  1  *< 

Harrison's  Condensed  Reports 4  ** 

Morean  Leslet's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Louisiana,  upto  1838 %  ** 

Martin's  Digest                                 «                 "       "    1816 9  *• 

Bullard  and  Curry's                           "                 ««        «•    1841 1  " 

Robinson's  Penal  Law  of  Louisiana. 1 
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codes  from  what  we  have  seen  of  them  in  this  and  in  other  states  of  the 
Union ;  nor,  however,  any  great  aversion  to  their  use.  If  we  must  have 
them,  let  us  understand  what  they  are,  and  not  cherish  any  idea  of 
political  perfection,  which  they  clearly  do  not  possess.  They  are 
modes  of  law  with  advantages  and  disadvantages;  and  living  in  a  state 
where  they  exist,  we  would  have  them  improved,  as  &r  as  possible,  just 
as  we  would  have  the  law  improved  in  every  state  even  where  a  code 
,was  never  thought  o^  and  where,  if  we  lived,  we  should  certainly  not 
be  in  fitvor  of  its  introduction. 

We  have  in  past  sheets  exhibited  how  it  happened  that  codification 
forced  itself  upon  Louisiana,  and  how  we  think  it  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise.  All  the  parent  systems  of  her  youth  were  based  upon 
this  model,  and  when  she  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  what  her  laws  were,  so  as  to  know  what  they 
should  be  under  the  new  aspect  of  things.  This  gave  rise  to  the  old 
codes,  and  the  new  are  but  modifications  and  improvements  of  them. 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  played  a  large  part  in  the  compilation,  a  profound 
and  enlightened  jurist,  entertained  notions  of  their  possible  perfecdcm, 
which  almost  made  him  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause.  His  labors  we 
may  applaud  and  admire,  though  hesitating  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
conclusions.  By  act  of  Assembly  of  Louisiana  in  1820,  it  was  resolved 
that  some  person  learned  in  the  law,  be  appointed  to  prepare  for  con- 
sideration a  code  of  criminal  law  for  the  state.  Mr.  Livingston  received 
the  appointment,  and  on  the  21st  March,  1822,  presaited  his  system  of 
penal  law,  a  volume  of  eight  hundred  pages,  which  was  approved  and 
published  at  the  public  expense.  We  say  approved,  because  nothing 
more  was  ever  done  in  the  matter,  and  the  Code  remains  now  in  the 
State  House,  and  in  private  b'braries  never  consulted,  except  in  merely 
speculative  matters.  Little  probability  is  there  for  its  adoption  in  the 
future,  since  the  prejudice  in  ^vor  of  codes  is  rapidly  oh  the  decline  in 
the  state.  Mr.  Livingston  made  a  great  book,  but  one  of  little  practical 
utility.  It  consists  of  five  divisions — a  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments, a  Code  of  Procedure,  a  Code  of  Evidence,  a  Code  of  Reform 
and  Prison  Discipline,  a  Book  of  Definitions,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  under- 
taking Mr.  Hoflfman*  has  said  he  has  shown  himself  a  philosophical 
legislator,  possessed  of  all  the  capabilities  of  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham, 
but  without  any  of  his  objectionable  peculiarities,  together  with  all  the 
wisdom  of  Montesquieu,  and  the  animating  and  ennobling  philanthropy 
of  Beccaria.  Mr.  Livingston's  labors  were  highly  applauded  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  thought  proper  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  him  in  1826,  on  the  subject.     Eminently  success- 


*  Legal  OuOines,  439. 
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All  in  these  undertakiDgs,  which  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  modem  reformers  and  of  philosophical  digesters  or  codiJQers; 
he  prepared  voluntarily,  as  we  presume,  a%ery  elaborate  and  admirable 
system  of  penal  law  for  the  United  States  of  America,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  national  legislature,  and  by  order  of  that  body  printed  and 
published  at  Washington,  in  1828,  in  one  volume,  folio.  It  consists  of 
three  codes  or  books,  viz  :~of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  of  Procedure 
in  Criminal  Cases,  and  of  Prison  EMscipline,  to  which  is  added  a  book 
of  definitions  of  all  the  technical  words  used  by  him  in  the  foregoing 
Codes.*  f. 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana. — ^Before  completing  our  sketch  of  the 

*  Hoflfauui*8  Legal  Study,  voL  i,  p.  440. 

It  oranot  be  doobtedi  that  were  oodification  desirable,  America  would  present  a 
fine  field  for  its  exercise.  Our  laws  are  at  best  but  in  a  nascent  state,  and  are  thus 
more  susceptible  of  being  thrown  into  form  than  they  would  be  at  a  more  advanced 
period.  Several  states  have  been  induced  to  revise  and  codify  their  bws,  in  particu- 
»lar  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  the  last  named  having  innovated  vrith  the 
boldest  strokes  upon  the  common  law,  and  struck  as  it  were,  at  its  very  heart  This 
change  was  in  a  measure  brought  about  by  the  labors  of  a  Mr.  Sampson  of  that 
state,  who  devoted  himself  with  unsparing  zeal  and  eamestnese  to  the  great  reform. 
Mr.  Sampson  published  a  volume  on  the  subject  in  1826,  containing  among  other 
things  a  series  of  letters  upon  codification,  which  passed  between  himself,  Dr. 
Cooper,  and  Gov.  Wilson,  of  South  Carolina,  Charles  Watts,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans, 
and  Judge  Workman,  of  Louisiana.  The  attention  of  South  Carolina  Mras  called 
to  the  subject  of  codes,  in  1837.  Mr.  Grimke,  a  most  eminent  leader  of  the  bsr 
there,  published  an  address  in  advocacy  of  the  reform,  which  was  followed  by  an 
able  speech  in  the  Senate  of  that  state,  by  the  Hon.  John  Lide  Wilson,  and  by  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  part  of  that  body,  but  nothing  further  was  done.  Amoqg 
the  law  tracts  of  Lord  Bacon,  there  is  one  proposing  to  compile  and  amend  the 
laws,  which  it  is  said,  had  he  undertaken  and  executed,  would  have  pUiced  him 
above  his  rival  Coke,  as  a  lawyer.  Jeremy  Bentham  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
great  high  priest  of  codification.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  these  systems  hate 
been  extensively  admitted  from  the  Code  Justinian,  of  Rome,  through  the  codes 
civil,  penal,  commercial  and  practical  of  Spain,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia 
and  Sweden.  The  Code  Controversy  has  been  agitated  for  many  years  in  Europe, 
and  resulted  in  distinct  orders  or  classes  of  jurists,  in  view  of  it.  Mr.  Hoffman 
classes  them  into  the  Practical  School,  the  Philosophical  School^  the  Historical  and 
the  Legistic,  all  battling  for  their  various  views.  We  should  rather,  in  view  of  all 
the  difliculties  of  the  subject,  agree  with  Chancellor  Kent,  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  inherent  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  new  and  daxsling  theory  of  codifi- 
cation to  such  intricate  doctrines  which  lie  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  refine- 
ments remote  from  the  ordinary  speculations  of  mankind ;  and  that  no  system  of 
law  can  be  rendered  free  from  such  imperfections,  and  the  extent  of  them  will 
necessarily  bo  enlarged  and  the  danger  greatly  increased,  when  there  have  been 
entire  and  radical  innovations  made  upon  the  settled  modifications  of  property,  dis- 
turbing to  their  verv  foundations  the  ujagea  and  analogiud  of  existing  institutions 
4  Kent  Com.  352. 
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jurisprudence  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indulge 
some  rejQections  upon  its  highest  judicial  tribunal — the  supreme  court 
This  was  substituted  in  1813,  in  place  of  the  old  superior  court  esta- 
blished in  1805.  The  superior  court  consisted  of  three  judges,  either 
one  of  whom  constituted  a  quorum  for  business,  on  which  account  it  is 
said  to  have  had  little  influence  in  the  development  of  the  laws  of 
Louisiana.  The  reports  of  its  decisions,  by  Judge  Martin,  are  highly 
esteemed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  was  organized  in  1813, 
and  had  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  that  in  no  other  than  civil  cases. 
The  new  constitution,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  has  essentially  changed 
its  organization.  The  first  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were 
Dominick  A.  Hall,  George  Matthews,  and  Pierre  Derbigny.  Hall 
soon  resigned,  discovering  his  knowledge  of  civil  law  too  limited  for  the 
office,  and  his  place  the  3^ear  after,  1815,  was  filled  by  Judge  Martin. 
These  jurists  were  all  eminent  in  their  way,  of  Martin  we  have  already 
spoken,  Derbigny,  it  is  said,  **  united  with  all  the  learning  and  science 
requisite  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  jurists,  the  sterling  integrity 
and  unsullied  honor  which  made  him  an  ornament  of  the  bench; 
Matthews  was  a  most  excellent  man,  characterized  by  the  sincerest  rec- 
titude and  love  of  justice.  Judge  Derbigny  resigned  his  seat  in  1820, 
in  &vor  of  Judge  Porter.  This  latter  jurist,  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  his  administration,  attained  a  most  brilliant  and  enviable  reputation. 
He  was  learned,  comprehensive,  deep,  powerful  in  argument  and  iUus- 
tration,  impartial,  clear,  and  convincing ;  some  of  his  opinions  are  re- 
ferred to  as  masterly  productions.*  Henry  A.  Bullard  was  appointed 
in  1834,  in  place  of  Judge  Porter,  resigned;  and  Henry  Carleton,  in 
1837,  in  place  of  Judge  Matthews,  deceased.  In  1839  Messrs.  BuUard 
and  Carleton  resigned,  and  were  replaced  by  Hon.  P.  A.  Rost  and  Geo. 
Eustis,  who  also  resigned  the  following  year,  and  G.  Strawbridge  and 
A.  Morphy  were  appointed  in  their  stead,  the  former  consenting  only  to 
serve  temporarily.  In  1840  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  in- 
creased to  five — Martin,  Chief  Justice;  Associates  Bullard,  Morphy, 
Simon,  and  Garland.  In  1846,  the  re-organization  of  the  court,  under 
the  new  constitution  was  efiected — Hon.  G^.  Eustis,  Chief  Justice; 
Associates  King,  Rost,  and  Slidell.  Two  of  them  are  well  tried  jurists, 
and  we  have  it  on  high  authority  that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  many  of 
their  decisions  without  admiring  the  sagacity  as  well  as  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  our  legislation  which  they  di^lay.  The  other  two  carry 
to  the  bench  a  high  standing  acquired  in  the  profession.* 

The  City  of  New  Orleans. — The  charter  of  this  now  opulent  corpo- 
ration was  granted  in  1805.     Forty  years  only  have  passed  in  the  his- 
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toiy  of  New  Orleans,  and  from  a  population  of  six  thousand  souls  it  has 
attained  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  is  pressing  onward 
in  a  ratio  amazing  and  almost  incredible.  What  New  Orleans  will  be 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  already  great  Standing  on  the  heights  of 
the  Alleghany,  and  looking  westward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains-^tracing 
the  mighty  waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Arkansas. — Standing  on  the  Gulf  coast  as  the  waters  of 
Texas  and  Mexico  roll  into  it  and  mingle  themselves  with  those  of  the 
north-west  and  the  west,  and  marking  at  the  moment  a  city  seated  as 
it  were  in  the  lap  of  all  these  magnificent  developements  of  nature-r4he 
fiat  of  New  Orleans  has  already  been  sealed,  and  langm^  confesses  its 
impotence  1  We  sigh  not  for  the  mere  greatness  of  a  monster,  howerex 
— the  giant's  arms  and  will — the  mighty,  misshaped,  inorganized  pro- 
portions. We  wish  for  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  to  control  our 
great  resources.  Who  does  not  mark  the  changes  that  are  working 
already.  We  have  a  literature  growing  up;  literary  men  are  settling 
in  our  midst ;  our  libraries,  public  and  private,  are  increasing ;  we  have 
just  closed  a  course  of  brilliant  public  lectures  by  distinguished  citizens ; 
we  are  talking  of  scientific  societies — our  common-school  system  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  country ;  we  have  a  medical  college  of  high  reputation, 
an^  a  medical  journal  of  brilliant  fame ;  we  are  to  have  a  university — 
if  the  legislature  carries  out  the  will  of  the  people — with  departments  of 
law,  physic,  literature,  and  science ;  our  bar  and  our  pulpits  are  filled 
with  eminent  men ;  and  temples  £>r  the  worship  of  the  most  high  God 
are  growing  up  all  around  us ;  we  have  an  efiicient  police;  and  Provi- 
dence appears  in  the  act  of  crowning  us  with  uninterrupted  health — the 
list  but  the  best  boon  of  all  How  little  does  the  world  know  of  New 
Orleans  I* 

In  1836  it  was  thought  advisable  to  divide  the  city  into  three  separate 
municipalities  by  act  of  assembly,  each  with  distinct  municipal  powers. 
These  municipalities  extend  backward  six  miles  to  the  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by  streets  and  lines  running  from 
the  river  to  the  lake.  The  first  municipality  is  divided  into  five  wards, 
the  second  *into  four,  and  the  third  into  four.  Each  municipality  has  a 
recorder  and  twelve  aldermen^  except  the  third,  which  has  but  seven 
aldermen.  A  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen  preside  over  the  whole  city, 
called  the  general  council,  who  are  elected  by  general  ticket  from  the 
city  at  large,  four  from  each  municipality.    The  mayor  has  a  qualified 

*For  much  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  commerce,  population, 
wealth,  and  advancement  of  New  Orleans,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  the  reader 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  refer  to  back  numbers  of  our  Review,  particulariy  to 
the  articles  on  New  Orleans  and  Charleston ;  on  the  Health  of  New  Orieam ; 
Public  Schools  of  Second  Municipality,  &c.  &c. 
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veto.*  There  are  different  courts  established  throughout  the  city  for 
the  settlemeut  of  small  demands  for  and  against  citizens  in  a  summary 
manner,  and  which  are  so  strikingly  defective  as  to  have  given  great 
cause  of  complaint  Some  important  changes  will  doubtless  be  attempted 
in  the  city  charter  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  new  state  of  things 
under  the  present  constitution.  The  division  of  the  municipalities  vnll 
however  not  be  touched.  It  has  worked  well  in  the  past,  and  though 
we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  divisions  and  sub-divisioits,  yet 
change,  perhaps,  is  worse  than  these.  A  single  body,  as  in  other  cities, 
would  doubtless  possess-more  efficiency,  but  would  be  liaUe  to  more 
abases.  As  the  city  enlarges,  this  subject  will  present  itself  more 
and  more  to  the  minds  of  those  intrusted  with  its  administration. 

XI. — The  New  dmsHtuHon  of  Lcmmafki.— Constkutional  reform 
appears  now  to  be  the  great  object  of  attention  throughout  the  States  of 
owt  Union.    Old  principles  and  forms  are  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
all  things  to  become  new.  So  mutable  are  human  things,  and  so  absurd 
the  position  of  those  who  would  bind  them  down  to  fixed  laws  I    The 
work  is  progressing,  and  time-venerated  landmarks  are  being  swept 
away  all  around  us.    These  things  do  not  surprise,  however  much  we 
may  frequently  have  the  disposition  to  regret  them.    The  times  are 
soeht  at  all  events,  as  to  demand  the  highest  efforts  of  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  republic.    We  must  repress  the  aidor 
whicht  ia>seeking  for  liberty  andsocial  advancement,  seeks  it  in  change 
where  experience  has  taught  us  it  is  not  always  to  be  found    As  Qod 
judges  us  we  should  be  watchful  over  the  institutions  of  our  great 
country^  and  touch  them  only  at  any  point  with  fear  and  trembling, 
nxkd  with  that  prayerfulness  of  heart  which  looks  for  wisdom  b^^ond  ail 
human  foresight    With  such  a  disposition  we  may  enter  the  temple  of 
constitutional  law  and  re-arrange,  modify,  amend,  and  embellish  its 
finely  ordered  proportions  without  one  desecrating  touch,  but  with  infi- 
nite beautifying  and  ennobling  skill.     In  making  a  constitution  for  a 
people  we  are  not  establishing  mere  laws  for  their  government ;  but 
going  behind  even  this  high  attribute,  we  are  making  the  law  maker 
itself  and  establishing  that  which  is  to  control  the  whole  body  of  juris- 
prudence, and  fix  a  standard  to  which  the  polity  and  the  progress  of  a 
'  nation  are  to  be  accommodated.    With  any  other  view  of  a  ccmstitution 
we  should  deem  it  a  scourge  rather  than  a  blessing,  a  delusive  beacon, 
subject  to  every  capricious  wind,  and  adapting  itself  with  easy  pliancy  to 
ephemeral  influences,  however  contrary  to  long  established  and  en- 

*  Wa  would  refer  the  general  reader  to  a  pamphlet  edition,  or  digest  of  the  acts 
of  the  Legislature,  now  in  force,  constituting  the  city  charter  of  New  Orieane, 
pabliehcd  within  a  few  days  past  by  T.  W.  CoUcns  &  A.  Morel.  It  willsavo  a  mass 
of  hbor  to  the  enquirer,  and  it  is  an  admirable  arrangement  of  the  existing  law. 
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lightened  experience.  If  a  constitution  is  to  have  the  flexibility  and  tlie 
iofltabiiity  of  a  mere  law,  why  then  let  iis  call  it  by  its  real  name,  and 
have  done  with  a  distinction  which  at  once  becomes  absurd.  We  fear 
that  this  understanding  of  a  constitution  is  but  too  common  in  many 
parts  of  oar  country,  and  that  its  baleful  influences  are  yet  to  be  &It  It 
has  not  been  so  in  the  past  in  Louisiana,  but  our  new  constitution  which 
we  have  so  much  labored  to  procure,  does  not,  we  apprehend,  excite 
that  veneration  and  regard  among  us  which  such  an  instrument  de- 
serres. 

Within  a  very  short  period  the  constitutions  of  several  of  our  sister 
states  have  been  essentially  changed.  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  Missouri 
have  passed  under  a  new  and  in  many  respects  a  better  order  of  things. 
New  York,  after  years  of  struggling,  has  called  a  convention  for  a 
similar  purpose;  and  the  state  of  things  in  Maryland  and  Virgiiiia 
evinces  a  determination,  not  long  to  be  repressed,  to  follpw  in  the  same 
direction.  Louisiana  passed  througb  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
under  her  first  constitution,  until,  indeed,  its  deficiencies  had  become  so 
glaring  that  no  one,  however  conservative  in  principles,  questioned  the 
propriety  of  a  change,  though  much  diversity  of  sentiment  may  have 
prevailed  as  to  what  the  change  should  be.  The  State  exhibited  for 
some  time  a  hesitation  to  go  into  convention  on  die  subject  to  be  sore, 
but  this  without  relation  to  the  question  of  change,  but  to  the  questtoaof 
existing  compromises  and  jealousies,  so  natural  between  the  old  and  the 
new  regim6  of  a  state,  wdA  between  the  city  and  the  country  inflnenoes. 
But  the  strength  of  popular  sentiment  was  suflicient  to  break  down  all 
of  diis,  and  the  Legislature  on  the  30th  January,  1841,  passed  *'  An  act 
for  taking  the  sense  of  the  good  people  of  the  State  on  ihe  expediency 
and  necessity  of  calling  a  convention  to  amend  the  constituticm  of  1812, 
in  the  particulars  to  wit :" 

1.  Astothe  right  of  sufirage, 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  better  Sjrstem  of  representation. 

3.  The  election  of  governor  by  popular  vote. 

4.  The  re-organi2ation  of  the  supreme  court 

This  sense  of  "the  people  being  taken  at  the  ballot  box,  at  the  next  gene- 
ral election,  was  unequivocally  pronounced  in&vorofa  convention,  and 
also  equally  unequivocally  at  the  election  following.  This  matter  deter- 
mined, the  Legislature  on  die  18th  March  1844,  passed  an  *^ct  for  calling 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  re-adopting,  amending,  or  changing  the 
constitution  of  the  State."  A  title  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
original  act  of  1841.  The  members  of  this  body  to  be  elected  from  the 
senatorial  districts  and  parishes ;  to  be  in  number  seventy-seven ;  to  re- 
ceive the  pay  of  an  ordinary  legislature,  and  to  meet  at  Jackson,  East 
Feliciana,  on  the  first  Monday  of  August,  1844.    The  convention  was 
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fdectod,  and  met  at  the  place  designated,  but  finding  it  most  difficoh  to 
proceed  without  the  fiicilities  at  hand  of  procuring  important  infbrmatioii 
in  relation  to  their  trust,  adjourned  over  to  the  following  January,  at 
New  Orleans,  where,  entering  upon  the  subject  beibre  them  in  all 
earnestness,  for  over  four  months,  they  prepared  and  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  State,  which,  being  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  ensuing 
general  election,  was  received  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  became 
the  supreme  law.  Under  this  constitution  the  first  legislative  body  has 
assembled,  and  is  engaged  in  organizing  all  the  details  of  government 

In  contrasting  the  old  and  the  new  constitutions  it  is  impossible  not 
10  feel  how  largely  the  latter  in  its  leading  principles  has  improved  upon . 
the  earlier  law.  The  old  ccmstitution  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  more 
than  usually  ddbctive  instrument  We  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
it  was  superior  to  those  of  many  other  states  of  the  confederacy.  Mr. 
Preston  the  late  attorney-general,  an  able  lawyer  and  by  no  means  a 
very  strong  conservative,  declared  itto  be  a  document  venerable  for  its 
age,  and  requiring  change  only  in  three  or  four  points.  "  Let  the  con- 
stitution alone,"  said  he,  ^*  wherever  no  change  is  required,  and  only  let 
it  be  amended  in  the  particulars  where  amendments  are  required."  Mr. 
Conrad  was  rejoiced  at  the  language  of  Mr.  Preston,  as  it  implied  that 
a  sparing  hand  would  be  used  In  am^ding.  **  That  the  old  constitution 
had  been  made  at  a  most  auspicious  period ;  that  its  framers  met  with 
the  harmony  of  a  band  of  brothers,  and  were  not  actuated  by  the  vio- 
lence and  bitterness  of  party  strife,  but  were  influenced  by  the  samespirit 
<rfconcessiob,  the  same  lofty  patriotism,  that  animated  the  framers  of  the 
fed^al  constitution."  Mr.  Downs  would  have  the  language  of  the  for- 
mer instrument  preserved.  "  It  was  consecrated  by  the  associations  oi 
thirty  years,  we  should  not  change  a  word  or  letter  where  there  is  not 
some  urgent  reasons  for  doing  so."  It  was  with  feelings  such  as  these 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  convention,  that  they  entered  upon  their 
labors,  and  it,  in  any  of  the  details  of  the  system,  they  seem  to  have  de- 
parted at  all  firom  their  commendable  caution,  the  foct  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  those  influences  which  are  felt  in  all  deliberative  assemblies. 

We  shall  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  our 
new  law,  contrasting  them  with  the  former,  and  exhibiting  the  causes 
which  called  into  being  many  of  the  original  provisions  that  we  find. 
And  first  of  the 

ExMuiive  Deparime%t. — The  changes  here  have  been  chiefly  in  add- 
ing a  new  officer — lieutenant-governor,  and  constituting  him  ex-oflkio 
president  of  the  senata  The  governor  was  required  to  possess  a  high 
property  qualification  in  the  old  law,  but  in  the  new  one  this  is  altoge- 
ther unnecessary,  and  that  officer,  as  every  other  officer  in  the  state,  may 
ke  elected  and  serve  though  without  a  foot  of  land  or  its  equivalent  in 
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money.  This  is  at  least  the  theory.  The  governor  has  the  veto  power; 
he  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  fifteen  years  before  his  election. 
Ghreat  and  strenuous  exertions  were  made  in  the  convention  to  apply 
the  Native  American  qualification,  and  thus  exclude  from  this  high 
office  whoever  may  have  had  the  misfortune  not  to  have  been  bom 
amongst  us.  This,  we  think,  is  carrying  proscription  entirely  too  £irr 
and  we  rather  agree  in  the  main  with  those  eloquent  gentlemen  yrhxy 
battled  against  the  attempted  innovation,  and  so  triumphantly  demon- 
strated its  unjust  and  injurious  tendencies.  Amongst  these  most  conspi- 
cuously stood  Mr.  Soul6|  the  gifted  advocate,  and  Mr.  Marigny.  These 
{fentlemen  might  have  been  considered  as  the  advocates  of  the  French 
interests  of  Louisiana,  and  standing  as  it  were  intermediate  between 
diat  order  of  things  which  belonged  to  the  state  in  early  days,  and 
the  new  one  which  has  been  coming  upon  her.  We  can  appreciate  the 
delicacy  of  their  position  in  the  convention  during  such  a  discussion  as 
this,  and  admire  the  skill,  ability,  and  patriotism  with  which  they  con^ 
ducted  themselves. 

"  Is  it  because  the  times  are  changed,"  said  Mr.  Soute,  ''  that  we 
have  to  seek  new  subjects  to  immolate  upon  the  altars  of  prejudice. 
Be  it  so.  Attempt  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  persecution.  The  times  are 
not  fiur  ofiT  when,  3^elding  this  question,  it  will  not  only  embrace  the 
limits  of  the  state,  but  will  gradually  ^come  down  to  districts  then  to 
parishes,  then  to  towns,  and  finally  we  shall  be  told  that  we  must  choose 
our  governor  or  representatives  from  such  and  such  a  plantation.^ 
The  case  is  an  extreme  one,  but  we  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Soul6  that 
proscription  once  commenced  will  know  no  limits.  Mr.  Marigny 
made  a  long  speech  full  of  historical  reminiscences,  sarcasms,  good  hv- 
mor,  and  admirably  good  sense.  He  appeared  to  have  thrown  him- 
self into  the  subject  with  an  enthusiasm  which  none  but  a  Frenchman 
could  have  felt  "Sir,"  said  he,  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  '^contrary  to  aH 
parliamentary  usage,  you  call  upon  the  other  distinguished  member 
from  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Soul4,  and  ask  him,  sir,  suppose  jwi  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  meet  in  deadly  combat  your  own 
countrymen,  could  you,  would  you  have  done  it  Sir,  I  tell  you,  that 
you  have  inflicted  upon  him  imjust  provocation,  and  give  you  distinctly 
to  understand  that  I  take  up  the  glove  on  his  behalf,  and,  sir,  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  complain  of  my  not  being  a  native  of  the  country,  rince 
I  descend  from  those  ancient  warriors  who  conquered  the  country,  and 
here  represent  six  generations  of  Louisianians.  Fortunately,  for  me, 
all  your  fine  quotations  are  lost  upon  me.  I  have  never  read  any  of  those 
works  which  are  supposed  necessary  to  make  a  logical  man.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  one  of  those,  who,  looking  at  things  as  they  are,  feel 
myself  capable  of  meeting  the  emergency  of  the  hom*,  and  of  according 
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my  political  acts  to  the  political  wants  of  my  country.  But,  iir,  I  ask 
you  by  what  right  do  you  expect  to  disfranchise  in  1845,  those  who 
have  rights  guaranteed  them  in  1812.  Sir,  I  tell  you,  I,  Bernard 
Marigny  tell  you,  that  you  are,  after  all,  nothing  but  the  servants  of 
die  people,  nothing  more,  nothing  less ;  presume  upon  your  authorky, 
and  they  will  soon  bring  you  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their  power  over 
jron,  and.  it  would  not  at  all  surprise  me,  if  they  were  to  obstinately 
persist  at  the  very  next  election  in  selecting  a  governor  from  the  v^ 
men  whom  you  are  now  so  anxious  to  excluda  The  laws  of  the  land 
recognize  no  distinction  between  one  class  of  citiz^s  and  another  Is 
there  any  principle  of  free  government,  any  principle  of  republicanism* 
to  sanction  such  a  pretension.  They  say  that  a  naturalized  citizen  is 
not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  we  confer  upmi  our  governor. 
What,  sir,  is  the  power  of  that  governor  compared  with  the  power  we 
are  now  administering?"  The  Native  American  exclusiveness  was 
thrown  out  of  the  convention,  and  we  consider  it  dead  in  Louisiana! 

The  Legislative  Department. — Hereafter,  the  elections  all  over  the 
state  are  to  be  completed  in  one  day,  a  provision  of  much  wisdom  when 
it  is  considered  how  largely  it  shuts  the  door  against  all  frauds.  The 
tim^  of  election  too,  changed  from  the  first  Bifonday  in  June  to  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  evidences  a  disposition  to  protect  the  ballot  box 
from  the  influences  of  those  who  are  content  to  make  Louisiana  only  a 
d^pot  for  their  merchandise  and  an  office  for  their  trade  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  have  their  hotus  in  every  other  part  of  the  Umted 
States.  These  men  must  now  brave  the  ^  baptism  of  yellow  fever,"*  or 
they  can  never  be  considered  citizens  of  Louisiana,  enjoying  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  elective  franchise.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  new  ar- 
rangement will  do  much  towards  fixing  a  population  with  local  attach- 
ments and  sympathies,  in  place  of  the  incongruous  masses  which  have 
been  only  crowding  here  for  a  short  season.  The  voter  must  have  re- 
sided two  consecutive  years  in  the  state,  without  an  absence  at  one  time 
of  over  ninety  days,  unless  leaving  a  house  or  an  office  in  his  occapa- 
tion ;  with  this  qualification  every  white  man  may  vote.  The  Legisla- 
ture is  to  meet  biennially,  and  not  to  sit  longer  than  sixty  days;  the 
policy  of  which  there  can  be  no  question  about.  Long  parUamenls 
have  always  been  wicked  ones.  The  Representative  must  have  resided 
three  years  in  the  state,  and  the  Senator  ten  years.  The  new  distribu- 
tion of  members  of  the  two  houses  among  the  different  sections  of  the 
state,  was  the  most  difficult  and  exciting  question  brought  before  the 
Convention,  since  all  the  prejudices  of  the  city  and  the  country  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  were  brought  into  full  play.     The  increasing  and 

*  Euatia— Convention  Proceedings. 
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controlling  power  of  the  city  seemed  to  have  occasioned  great  alarm, 
and  constitutional  checks  were  deemed  absolutely  necessary.  Indeed, 
if  there  was  any  one  point  upon  which  the  Convention  seemed  likely 
to  split  and  frustrate  the  whole  idea  of  a  new  Constitution^  it  was  this 
very  point  of  arranging  representation.  The  discussions  upon  it  are 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  study,  afibrding  as  they  do,  a  vast  fund  of 
information ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  compromise  which  was  at 
last  effected,  will  be  maintained  with  scrupulous  exactness.  The  new 
Constitution  of  Louisiana,  says  the  Democratic  Review  for  April,  dis- 
covers more  political  insight  and  a  more  absolute  reliance  upon  the 
principle  upon  which  popular  governments  are  based,  than  appears  in 
in  the  fundamental  laws  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

The  Judiciary. — This  system  was  lamentably  deficient  under  the  old 
law,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  justice.  The  abuses 
were  too  palpable  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  one,  and  like  a  rank 
weed,  litigation  was  thriving  with  a  spontaneous  as  well  as  stimulated 
growth.  The  intricacies  of  such  an  establishment  as  we  have  had,  and 
die  sickening  delays  and  injuries !  Henceforward  the  Legislature  can 
create  no  other  judicial  forums  than  a  Supreme  and  District  Courts  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  these  it  is  obligated  to  create.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  been  already  organized,  as  we  have  seen,  and  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  enlarged  so  as  to  cover,  in  addition  to  its  former  field,  all 
cases  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  a  tax  toll  or  impost  shall  be  in 
contestation,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  thereof,  and  likewise  to  all 
fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  by  municipal  corporations,  atnd 
in  criminal  cases  on  questions  of  law  where  the  punishment  of  death  or 
hard  labor  is  inflicted.*    This  court  has  no  original  jurisdiction.    Th» 

*  We  have  a  penitentiary  establishment  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  our  penal  laws 
graduate  ciimes  by  their  periods  of  service  at  imprisonment  and  hard  labor.  The 
following  offences  are  still  capital  with  us  and  punished  with  death  r — ^murder^ 
arson,  duelling  with  death,  poisoning,  shooting  or  stabbing  with  intent  to  murder, 
burglary  with  weapons,  and  instigating  slaves  to  insurrection.  These  are  but 
nominal,  however,  and  death  is  but  seldom  inflicted,  except  upon  the  murderer, 
which  appears  to  us  the  only  natural  and  just  punishment,  notwithstanding  the 
insane  fanaticism  of  some.  The  penitentiary  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  well 
patronised.  A  great  variety  of  mechanic  arts  are  conducted  within  ft,  and  indus- 
trial processes.  The  products  are  thrown  into  the  market  and  disposed  of  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  principle  is  correct  The  criminal  should  toil  and  support 
himself.  He  should  even  do  more  were  it  possible  ;  and  the  objection  of  bringing 
convict  labor  in  competition  with  honest  labor  appears  to  us  too  absurd  to  consider 
for  a  single  moment.  Every  dollar  that  is  made  within  the  walls  of  Baton  Rouge 
is  a  clear  gain  to  the  state,  though  a  few  gentlemen  outside  might  lose  a  Bttle.  The 
penitentiary  is  leased  out  by  the  government,  and  the  lessees  have  expended  the 
sum  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars  upon  it,  in  cotton,  and  woollen,  and  bagging 
and  rope  machinery,  and  improvements. 
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District  Courts  are  in  progress  of  creation  by  the  Legislature ;  they  are 
substituted  for  the  old  Probate  and  Parish  Courts,  which  have  with  un- 
bridled latitude,  for  long  years,  wrung  tears  from  the  eyes  of  widows 
and  orphans — a  plan  of  cruel  wrong,  liveried  with  the  angel  robes  of 
justice.  The  Commercial,  the  Criminal,  and  the  City  Courts,  the 
Courts  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  too,  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  We  have 
no  regrets  for  them.  We  mark  the  advent  of  a  better  day  for  those  seek- 
ing right  or  averting  wrong  in  Louisiana.  '*The  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  District  Courts,"  says  a  well  executed  pamphlet  edition  of  the 
Constitution,  prepared  with  comments,  by  Mr.  Qlenn,*  ''shall  extend  to 
all  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of 
interest ;  previously  it  was  one  hundred :  and  in  all  criminal  cases,  and 
in  all  matters  connected  with  successions,  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  un- 
limited. This  will  throw  into  the  District  Courts  an  immense  mass  of 
business.  Suitors  who  have  a  claim  over  fifty  dollars  will  naturally 
prefer  an  untaxed  suit  in  the  District  Court  rather  than  hazard  the 
costs,  trouble  and  delay,  of  an  appeal  to  that  court  from  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  decision  of  a  judge  of  a  District  Court  is  final  in  all  sums 
between  fifty  and  three  hundred  dollars.  Justices  of  Peace,  Sherifis  and 
Clerks  of  courts  elected  by  the  people.  Taken  altogether,  it  has  been 
said  on  high  authority,  that  the  judiciary  of  Louisiana  is  more  simple 
and  at  the  same  time  more  efficiently  organized  than  that  of  any  other 
state  of  the  Union.f 

OSNSBAL   PROYISIONi. 

1.  Corporations  and  State  Indebtedness. — Unless  the  ingenuity  of 
construction  should  gain  upon  the  plain  letter  of  the  constitution,  the 
ruinous  system  of  pledging  public  faith  for  works  more  properly  be- 
longing to  individual  enterprise,  can  never  get  foothold  again  in  Loui- 
siana. We  would  have  the  government  do  as  little  as  possible  beyond 
governing  well.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  if  it  be  true  what  Mr.  Calhoun 
stated  at  Memphis  last  winter,  that,  as  a  proprietor  of  public  works,  the 
general  government  had  expended  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  for 
what  would  not  bring  in  the  market  more  than  half  a  million.  How 
much  more  likely  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  state  governments.  The 
public  crib  will  always  be  pillaged,  and  we  have  oftentimes  thought,  in 
perfect  despair  of  doing  well,  that  we  had  better  have  no  crib  at  all,  or 
at  least  as  small  a  one  as  possible.  The  Legislature  are  now  prohibit- 
ed from  pledging  the  state  faith  in  aid  of  any  private  persons*  corpo- 

*  Tho  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  a  ComparetiTe  View  of 
the  old  and  new  Constitutions.  By  S.  F.  Glenn.   New  OrleaM ;  J.  C.  Moigin,  1845. 
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rations  or  bodies  politic,  except  so  far  as  issuing  bonds  against  outstand- 
ing liabilities.     The  following  provisions  we  give  in  full : — 

The  aggregate  amount  of  debts  hereafter  contracted  by  the  legislature  shall  never 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  in  case  of  war,  to  repel  in* 
vasions  or  suppress  insurrections,  unless  the  same  be  authorised  by  some  law,  for 
some  single  object  or  work  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  which  law  shall  provide 
wftys  and  means  by  taxation  for  the  payment  of  running  interest  during  the  whole 
time  for  which  said  debt  shall  be  contracted,  and  for  the  full  and  punctual  dischaige 
at  maturity  of  the  capital  borrowed,  and  said  law  shall  be  irrepealable  until  prin- 
ciple and  interest  are  fully  paid  and  discharged,  and  shall  not  be  put  into  execution 
until  after  its  enactment  by  the  first  legislature  returned  by  a  general  election  after 
its  passage. 

No  corporate  body  shall  hereafter  be  created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  banking 
or  diacoanting  privileges. 

Corporations  shall  not  be  created  in  this  state  by  special  laws,  except  for  political 
or  municipal  purposes,  but  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  or- 
ganization of  all  other  corporations,  except  corporations  with  banking  or  discount- 
ing privileges,  the  creation  of  which  is  prohibited. 

From  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1890,  the  legislature  shall  have  the  power 
to  revoke  the  charter  of  all  corporations  whose  charter  shall  not  have  expired  previ- 
ous to  that  time,  and  no  corporations  hereafter  to  be  created  shall  ever  endure  for  a 
longer  term  than  twenty-five  years,  except  those  which  are  political  or  municipal. 

The  ^neral  assembly  shall  never  grant  any  exclusive  privilege  or  monoply  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty  years. 

2.  Divorce. — No  divorce  shall  be  granted  by  the  legislature ;  but 
this^ays  nothing  against  the  principle.  Divorces  are  of  every-day 
occurrence  in  the  courts,  holding  out  in  this  manner  a  premium  to  vice. 
We  have  some  conscience  about  the  catholic  sacrament  of  marriage,  and 
it  really  does  seem  that  all  legal  intermeddling  with  it  is  attended  with 
infinite  mischieC  A  single  state  in  our  confederacy  has  gone  on.  more 
than  half  a  century  without  dissolving  directly  or  indirectly  the  bonds 
of  a  single  matrimonial  compact  Either  these  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  very  miserable,  or  all  the  rest  of  us  are  very  wrong. 

3.  Duelling. — This  monster  practice,  consecrated  by  all  the  best 
recollections  of  Vandalism,  is  meeting  at  last  in  conflict  with  a  sturdy 
common  sense  which  is  armed  to  the  teeth  to  crush  it  Well,  laws  are 
vain,  and  can  do  nothing  in  these  particulars  if  morals  be  not  right 
The  law  however  is  a  mere  reflection  of  the  influences  which  are  be- 
hind it,  and  it  speaks  much  for  these  influences  when  the  people,  speak- 
ing in  their  highest  capacity,  have  stamped  the  duellist  as  a  felon,  and 
covered  him  with  unmitigated  odium.  The  clause  in  the  constitution 
is  stringent — 

Any  citizen  of  this  state  who  shall,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  fight  a 
duel  with  deadly  weapons  with  a  citizen  of  this  state,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons  either  within  the  state  or  out  of  it,  with  a  citi- 
zen of  this  state,  or  who  shall  act  as  a  second,  or  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  any 
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manner  thoM  thus  ofTending,  shall  be  deprived  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit » 
Mnd  of  enjoying  the  right  of  avffrage  under  thie  constitution. 

This  clause  is  not  a  little  surprising  when  it  is  reflected  that  in  no 
other  state  has  duelling  been  in  greater  vogue  than  here.  We  would 
have  supposed  a  bitter  conflict  in  the  convention  before  its  adoption,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  There  wa^  a  general  admission  of  its 
wisdom,  and  no  one  was  hardly  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Grarcia  did  indeed  say,  with  what  we  conceive  mistaken  warmth, 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  chivalric  portion 
of  our  population.  I  am  apprehensive  that,  without  knowing  it,  yon 
are  the  dupes  of  some  ambitious  persons  whose  craven  spirits  shrink 
from  any  responsibility,  and  who  are  anxious  to  exclude  from  a  civil 
and  political  career  honorable  men  whom  they  fear  to  meet  on  equal 
grounds.  They  will  insult  them — they  will  calumniate  them — they 
will  persecute  them  at  their  leisure  in  the  public  papers,  and  will  /brce 
them  to  crouch  beneath  those  insults,  or  otherwise  lose  their  privileges 
of  citizenship.  And  I  will  ask  you  if  you  think  that  the  youth  of  the 
country  are  to  be  restrained  by  a  provision  which  places  the  murderer, 
the  assassin,  above  the  brave  and  honorable  man.'' 

The  provision  does  not  go  far  enough,  for  its  restrictions  are  most 
severely  incumbent  upon  citizens,  and  exposes  them,  as  Mr.  Ratcliff 
remarked,  to  the  insults  of  strangers,  and  deprives  them  of  all  means  of 
redress  under  the  severest  penalties.     Mr.  Chinn  added  that  it  was 
notorious  that  in  Virginia  duels  were  quite  as  common  as  in  Louisiana. 
A  provision  was  adopted  similar  to  the  section  which  has  passed  this 
body.     It  had  no  eflTect     At  length  it  was  resolved  to  apply  the  test  of 
an  oath.     This  was  done,  but  the  constitutional  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  this  could  be  done.     The  courts  decided  the  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  duelling  from  that  moment  ceased.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  similar  results  in  Louisiana  will  follow  the  adoption  of  similar 


means.* 


4.  Seat  of  Government — From  the  days  of  Bienville,  with  little  inter- 
iTuption,  until  this  time.  New  Orleans  has  been  the  capital  of  the  state. 
For  some  years  there  has  been  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  country  great 
'Opposition  to  its  remaining  so,  and  equal  determination  in  the  city  to 
maintain  its  ground.  In  1830  a  removal  was  attempted,  and -Don- 
aldsonville  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  site.  Buildings  were  put  up  at 
large  expense,  and  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  convened  in  the 
town.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Marign/s  facetious  speech  in  the  Conven- 
tion, which  could  not  but  have  excited  much  amusement,  the  result  of 
this  maiKBUvre: — "Having  promised  the  country  members,"  said  he. 


*  Debates  in  Convention  of  Louisiana,  p.  p.  916,  872. 
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"to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  New  Orleans  to  the  country, 
some  years  since,  to  give  it  a  trial,  we  consented  to  remove  the  session 
of  the  legislature  to  Donaldsonville — that  was  the  decision,  and  the 
location  was  made  there.  Thanks  to  the  delightful  dreamers  of  those 
dap  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Louisiana,  said  the  contractor ;  for  he 
got  $50,000  for  the  job  of  putting  up  the  State  House.  But  what  was 
the  end  of  this  scheme  1  The  members  of  the  Legislature  had  scarcely 
assembled  ere  they  began  to  complain,  and  many,  even  it  is  said,  cried 
with  bitterness  and  mortification  at  being  cooped  up  in  so  small  a  place. 
Every  steamboat  that  landed  was  boarded  by  the  Legislature  almost  in 
a  body  to  know  the  news  from  town.  Each  day  was  to*them  an  insup- 
portable burden.  Each  night  was  fraught  with  ugly  dreams,  and  each 
succeeding  morning  they  wodld  say,  I  would  not  pass  another  such  a 
night  for  all  the  world.  At  last  they  all  had  a  dream.  It  seems  one 
and  all  were  taken  charge  of  by  Clueen  Mab,  and  she  clearly  showed 
them  that  the  walls  of  the  new  State  House  were  about  to  fall  over 
their  heads  and  crush  them  into  mummies.  Oh,  what  a  catastrophe  I 
Horrible  indeed  1  We  could  not  convince  them  to  the  contrary,  and 
back  they  came  to  New  Orleans."*  The  Convention,  after  some  de- 
bate, inserted  the  following  clause  in  the  Constitution: — 

The  General  Anemby  which  shall  meet  after  the  fint  election  of  Representativefl, 
shall,  within  the  fiist  month  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  designate  and 
fix  the  seat  of  government  at  some  place  not  less  than  sixty  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  Oiieans  by  the  nearest  traveling  route,  and  if  on  the  Mississippi  river,  by  the 
meanders  of  the  same ;  and  when  so  fixed,  it  shall  not  be  removed  without  the 
consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  sessions  shall  be  held  in  New  Orleans  until  the  end  of  the  year  1848. 

The  Legislature  has  met,  and  after  a  struggle,  fixed  the  new  capital 
at  Baton  Rouge,  a  town  beautifully  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  some 
oiie  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  Orleans.  A  place  more  advan- 
tageously and  pleasantly  located  in  every  respect  could  not  be  found. 
It  contains  already  the  United  States  Barracks  and  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary. Ample  appropriations  are  all  that  is  required  now  to  construct 
edifices  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  state.  We  hope  that  they  will 
be  immediately  and  liberally  made.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
New  Orleans  could  have  remained  the  seat  of  government  The 
strong  prejudices  of  the  smaller  towns  and  of  the  country  in  nearly  all 
the  other  states,  have  wrested  away  firom  the  metropolis  its  privileges 
in  this  particular.  There  have  been  but  few  exceptions  indeed  to  this 
rule.  We  shall  not  argue  the  question  of  propriety,  or  indeed  pro- 
nounce any  decided  opinion  upon  it  here.  The  fact  is  sufficient  for  us. 
The  metropolis,  it  is  supposed,  will  oppress  everything  out  of  itself. 

*  Proceedings  of  ^e  Convention,  p.  335. 
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A  great  city,  like  a  great  giant,  excites  terror  all  arotnxL  The  influ- 
ence of  the  populace,  of  the  mob,  most  be  guarded  against  Lobby 
influences  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Intimidation  is  too  easily  ef- 
Acted  upon  the  weak  nerves  of  members.  Gh)od  dinners,  fetes  and 
soirees  change  votes  in  twenty-four  hours  irresistibly.  The  city  will 
rule  if  it  entertains  the  rulers.  It  will  attract  them  ofi*  from  their  da- 
des  into  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and  by  its  fine  shows,  its  gala  days 
and  its  fliscinations,  prolong  sessions  almost  indefinitely,  and  work  out, 
no  knowing  how  much,  of  the  long  public  purse.  The  city,  too,  is 
generally  Cur  from  being  central.  These  are  the  arguments  on  one 
side.  On  the  other  we  are  pointed  to  the  dreary  dismal  country  fown^ 
with  its  miserable  inns,  its  ennui,  its  sedate  and  unambitious  press,  its 
total  want  of  all  the  great  sources  of  information*— libraries,  public  and 
private,  reading  rooms,  files  of  old  journals,  practical  business  men,  and 
we  ate  directed  to  the  city  where  all  of  these  exist  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, where  taste  and  letters  are  cultivated,  and  all  the  finer  influences 
wUek  fbrm  and  adorn  society;  the  city  which  in  modem  improved  trarr- 
eling  can  be  reached  from  the  largest  distance  almost  as  soon  as  a 
neighbor's  house  could  formerly  be,  and  where  almost  every  one  pos- 
sessed of  any  means  feels  it  a  kind  of  religious  duty,  if  pot  a  business,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  at  least  once  a  year.  But  we  are  growing  tedious 
with  this  matter. 

5.  University  of  Louisiana. — The  Convention,  after  providing  for  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  public  schools  and  academies, 
proceeded  to  enact 

An  University  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  four  faculties,  to  wit:  one  of  Law,  one  of  Medicine,  one  of  the  Natnral 
Sciences,  and  one  of  Letters. 

This  is  very  well  and  very  commendable.     Nothing  could  reflect 

more  honor  upon  the  authors ;  but  the  next  clause  is  objectionable. 

The  Legislatare  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment 
or  support  of  said  tJniTersity  by  appropriations — 

Why  not?  If  the  Legislature  should  be  under  obligations  to  do 
anything  in  the  world,  it  should  be  to  do  this  very  thing.  They  are 
not  in  the  condition  of  the  man  who  said  "Sir,  my  constituents  ask  for 
no  appropriations,  they  scorn  to  be  enlightened."  Pledge  the  public 
ikith  as  much  as  you  please,  involve  the  state  just  as  deeply  as  you 
please  in  debt,  so  that  the  object  be  judicious  public  instruction. — Tou 
have  an  equivalent  for  all  you  spend,  and  you  raise  up  men  capable  of 
extricating  the  state  from  all  its  burdens,  and  elevating  her  to  infinite 
honor.  The  Legislature  is  obligated  to  support  the  University,  and 
shouhl  do  it  Who  else  will  do  it?  Who  else  can?  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter wholly  for  private  ooterprise,  though  private  enterprise  may  largely 
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aid  it  Everywhere  elae  in  the  Union  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  Many  of  the  states  lavish  annually  enormous  sums 
upon  their  universities  and  colleges,  and  they  do  right,  just  as  a  father 
would  do  right  in  expending  his  income  upon  the  education  of  hia 
children.  Let  the  Legislature  consider  themselves  obligated.  Let 
them  be  liberal,  if  discreet,  with  this  college,  liberal  with  its  endow- 
ments and  its  patronage,  and  they  will  never  be  called  to  account  for  a 
malfeasance  in  office.  They  will  stand  like  the  Roman  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemies,  but  in  sight  of  the  hill  where  he  had  saved  Rome. 
They  will  stand  like  Pericles  silencing  his  accusers  by  pointing  around 
to  the  magnificence  and  the  glory  with  which  he  had  embellished 
Athens.  Like  the  noble  matron  pointing  to  her  children,  they  can 
then  turn  to  the  youth  educated  by  their  munificence,  and  glory  in 
in  the  best  and  most  precious  jewels  of  the  state !  We  shall  have  an 
article  in  our  next  number  on  the  organization  of  this  university,*  and 
shall  conclude  at  present  by  introducing  a  few  remarks  of  Messrs. 
Eustis  and  Benjamin  upon  it,  which  are  highly  creditable  to  their  heads 
and  hearts. 
Mr.  Eustis  said — 

I  may  be  told  that  there  are  aelf-edocated  men.  I  admit  there  are  men  who  wfll 
learn  everything,  and  make  them0elye«  dietingmshed.  There  ace  many  on  this 
floor.  But,  how  many  have  come  out  of  the  mass  after  thirty  years,  and  after  ex- 
pending a  million  and  a  half  of  dollari  for  the  purpoee  of  educatiofn  in  this  State  T 
Are  we  to  rely  upon  that  source  alone  for  men  to  whom  we  may  with  safsly  eom- 
mit  the  destiBies  of  the  State?  Where  are  we  to  get  our  judges,  and  legialatori? 
Unless  particular  individuals  are  endowed  with  the  highest  order  of  inteHeot,  we 
cannot  expect  that  a  mere  common  school  education  will  suffice.  There  are  those 
who  will  shine  coni^cuous  despite  of  circumstanoefi.  These  are  ezceptione.  Buf^ 
for  the  mass  of  mankind,  you  must  provide  adequate  means  of  aoqniritig  know* 
ledge. 

What  is  our  position  at  presentp— we  have  no  means  of  edueating  a  lawyer  or 
architect  ?  Well,  you  permit  the  money  of  the  State  to  be  sent  abroad  for  the  edu- 
cation of  your  children  7  How  much  money  ?  No  less  a  sum  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum !  But  that  is  not  aU— ^fou  exile  your  chitdien.  You 
may  have  strangers  to  administer  jFOur  laws,  if  not  in  birth  perhaps  in  feeling.  Intel- 
lect is  power.  Men  of  intelligence  come  from  where  they  may,  most  govern.  Let  us 
put  a  stop  to  the  crying  evils  which  must  result  from  ^e  want  of  adequate  meane  to 


*  We  are  to  hope  that  the  present  legislature  will  not  adjourn  witheut  taking  steps 
for  the  oiganization  of  this  University,  so  that  there  may  be  the  least  delay  possible 
in  completing  so  admirable  a  work.  Great  wisdom  will  be  required  in  the  ordering 
of  details.  Tibe  past  history  of  the  State  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  acada- 
mies  and  coUeges  chartered  and  endowed,  and  yet  faOifig  entirely  short  of  anything 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  them,  liie  strengdi  of  the  State  has  bee» 
diflused  rather  than  concentrated.  A  single  ^jficUnt  institntioa  is  prefiirable  to  m 
score  of  such  as  we  have  had.  The  present  State  House  will  supply  a.tempeniy 
boildiiig. 
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confer  a  home  education.  Let  ua  at  leaat  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge^ — ^We  aak 
yon  for  nothing  more  than  to  protect  it  from*  the  rathleas  hand  of  Tiolence.  Unlen 
yon  sanction  some  such  plan  as  ia  suggested  in  the  section  before  you,  every  system 
you  may  devise  will  be  but  a  mockery.  We  ask  you  for  no  money — ^no  lands — 
we  only  ask  you  for  the  means  of  establishing  a  proper  sjrstem  of  education.  We 
ask  you  for  an  institution  where  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  architect  may 
be  perfected.  New  Oiieans  is  the  centre  of  an  empire.  Go  to  our  public  lectures, 
and  you  wiJI  find  them  thronged.  I  have  been  repeatedly  called  upon  by  the  young 
men  of  the  city  to  deliver  lectures.  The  coffee  houses  are  ceasing  to  be  the  bmnnts 
of  dissipation  and  ermuu  All  this  avidity  for  knowledge  has  been  excited  without 
the  fostering  hand  of  the  government  One  word  more  and  I  am  done.  Look  at 
the  institutions  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time— Harvard  and  Yale !  Both  these 
institutions  are  recognised  in  the  constitutions  of  their  re^)ective  States.  This  is  a 
worthy  example  for  the  wisdom  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  imitate  it,  and  the  frnita  will 
be  many. 

Mr.  Benjamin  said — 

That  one  moment's  reflection  would  convince  the  delegate  from  St  Landry, 
Mr.  Lewis,  that  an  university  of  the  character  contemplated  could  be  established 
no  where  out  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Nothing  more  was  asked  than  a 
perpetual  charter.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  institution  should  be  composed  of 
four  faculties — a  faculty  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  arts,  and  of  letteis  It  would  be 
necessary  to  begin  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  funds  that  may  be  raised  otherwise 
would  not  suffice.  Eminent  men  in  the  several  professions  in  the  city  would  be 
invited  in  their  spare  hours  to  deliver  lectures.  It  would  be  impossible  to  provide 
the  necessary  professors  out  of  the  city,  without  a  very  heavy  expense,  which  the 
immediate  resources  of  the  institution  could  not  afford.  Lectures  would  be  deli- 
vered by  men  of  science — members  of  the  bar  and  physicians,  who  would  take  a 
spare  moment  from  their  professional  pursuits ;  and  as  the  city  combined  the  greatest 
facilities  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  persons,  it  was  manifest,  that  to  say  that  the 
institution  should  not  be  estabUshed  in  the  city,  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  it 
should  not  be  established  at  all  for  there  were  no  adequate  means  at  hand  to  estaUiah 
it,  and  it  could  not  be  established  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  plan  proposed.  The 
State  was  yet  too  young  to  endow  such  an  institution.  At  the  North,  these  institu- 
tions were  promoted  by  the  legacies  of  wealthy  men.  We  have  not  the  aame  re- 
sources, and  would  have  to  rely  upon  useful  and  valuable  members  of  the  difieient 
professions,  to  contribute  their  eneigies  and  the  faculties  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed them  in  furtherence  of  the  undertaking.  Men  who  are  eminent  as  physi- 
•cians  and  lawyera,  and  as  votaries  of  science.  He  hoped  no  sectional  jealousy  would 
be  excited  upon  this  subject  If  it  be  desired  to  establish  tMs  institution  in  the 
«ity,  it  is  chiefly  because  it  is  impracticable  to  locate  it  in  the  country  without  im- 
mense resources — such  resources  as  neither  the  State  nor  individuals  can  hope  to 
«sntribute  at  the  present  time. 

There  remains  little  else  to  be  remarked  upon  the  Constitiition. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  we  have  the  highest  regard  for  it  Most  of  its  par- 
ticulars are  admirable.  We  could  raise  an  objection  to  its  length,  to 
its  particularity  and  approach  to  objects  of  mere  legislation,  but  these 
errors  are  so  common  now  that  no  one  thinks  of  animadversion.  Our 
constitutions  now  are  going  far  into  details.    The  model  for  such  in- 
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struments  in  our  mind  has  always  been  otherwise.  We  have  loved  the 
idea  of  a  few  great  and  immutable  principles  incorporated,  leaving  all  the 
rest  to  time.  But  this  seems  unattainable  according  to  general  under- 
standing, and  we  must  yield.  One  reflection  presents  itself^  which  is 
worthy  of  being  noted,  however — the  more  you  ciJbwd  into  a  consdni* 
tion,  the  more  chances  of  its  weakness,  and  the  less  likelihood  of  its 
endurance.  In  the  details  of  the  instrument  before  us,  there  have 
been  supposed  to  be  defects.  Its  oath  of  allegiance  has  given  great 
annoyance  and  no  little  labor  to  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  ply  the 
telescope  in  the  hope  of  discovering  spots  upon  the  sun.  They  are 
welcome  to  such  employment  The  oath  of  allegiance  upon  prin- 
ciple and  in  effect  is  suflkient,  though  to  prevent  all  carping,  it  had  as 
well  perhaps  been  more  explicit  We  say  nothing  on  the  doubt 
which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  offices  under  the 
old  Constitution  have  been  abolished  by  the  new  one.  The  judiciary 
may  yet  be  called  iqx)n  to  pass  upcoi  these  matters  and  others  of  like 
nature  growing  out  of  the  new  law ;  a  thing  common  enough  and  not 
imnataral.  We  do  not  complain  of  it  either,  for  who  with  more  pro- 
priety could  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  laws  than  the  law  makers, 
t.  e,  the  lawyers! 

Our  sketch  is  ended,  and  wearied  at  last  as  well  as  the  reader,  we 
dismiss  it  without  much  regret.  The  subject  has  been  to  us  most 
interesting,  and  we  have  pursued  it  with  enthusiasm.  State  love 
18  a  noble  feeling,  which  we  should  all  inculcate  and  cherish.  There 
is  no  love  which  does  not  begin  at  the  fireside — ^in  the  homestead  where 
we  live  and  where  we  are  surrounded  by  our  fHends  and  our  associates, 
and  where  memory  has  hallowed  occasions  and  scenes  long  gone  by. 
The  existence  and  preservation  of  our  glorious  confederacy  depends 
more  than  all  else  upon  a  strong  state  feeling  and  pride,  and  love, 
which,  prevailing  in  each  of  its  parts,  protects  them  from  all  danger  of 
merging  in  ahd  being  lost  in  the  mass ;  but  keeps  them  like  the  beau- 
tiful orbs  in  heaven,  revolving  around  their  centre,  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual; yet  parts,  and  necessary  parts,  of  one  great  and  wonderful 
system.  D. 
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A»T.  n^TRUE  REMEDY  FOR  THE  EMBARRASSMENTS  OF  COTTON 
PLANTERS  AT  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH-WEST. 

Ths  interest  of  these  sections  are  in  a  manner  identical,  their  crops 
and  mode  of  cultivation  being  similar,  the  only  difference  to  be  dis- 
cerned is  fomid  in  the  greater  prodactiveness  at  the  present  time,  of 
the  soil  throughout  the  latter.  The  agricultural  prospects  and  the 
doings  of  the  planter  will  be  considered  more  in  reference  to  the  latter. 

Good  men,  and  true,  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  country;  they  have  given  good  and  wise  precepts;  they  have 
striven  to  change  the  present  unpleasant  state  of  aflairs ;  and  most  as- 
suredly have  their  labors  been  eflectual.  There  may  not  be  any  yery 
marked  change,  but  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
managing  an  estate,  which  will  in  due  time  bear  an  abundant  harvest 
That  the  best  is  not  done,  that  the  precepts  have  not  had  full  considera- 
tion, any  one  may  see  for  himself;  but  no  reasonable  man  could  expect 
to  change  a  routine  of  almost  half  a  century's  standing,  in  a  few  months: 
to  change  the  habits  of  a  people  r^uires  almost  an  age:  to  see  the 
change  has  certainly  began,  is  sufficient ;  and  to  show  it,  witness  the 
sales  of  hay,  pork,  beef)  mutton,  wool,  fhiit,  etc.,  etc.,  from  Mississippi, 
within  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  present  price  of  cotton  is  too 
low  for  the  cotton  planter,  he  cannot  afford  to  make  cotton  when  not 
yielding  over  from  $100  to  $140  per  hand.  It  matters  not  how  this 
state  of  agricultural  depression  was  brought  about ;  whether  it  be  caused 
by  the  tariff  whether  by  the  banks  loaning  freely  and  thus  causing  in- 
creased product,  or  how ;  the  important  matter  is  not  to  quarrel  about 
who,  or  what  caused,  but  like  working^nen  apply  the  means  to  effect 
a  change.  Can  a  change  be  effected?  What  means  should  be  ap- 
plied? and  when  should  they  be  applied?  are  questions  open  for 
investigation. 

A  writer  in  the  third  number  of  the  Commercial  Review,  answers 
them  at  length ;  whether  satis&ctory  to  the  people  or  not,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say.  To  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  would  be  well  to 
eiamine  the  whole  matter,  as  the  lawyer  would  his  case,  or  the  phy- 
sician his  patient,  not  content  to  rely  on  a  few  statements. 

The  planter  is  regretting  his  peculiar  hard  lot;  his  negroes  are 
worked  full  hours,  and  he  receives  a  bare  pittance  of  the  returns  made 
to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  sugar  planter :  he  plants  more  cotton, 
works  his  negroes  harder,  drives  all  day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  yet 
he  complains.  Like  the  nostrum  vender,  he  will  not  be  convinced  ^^\ 
calomel  is  killing  his,  patient,  but  he  gives  larger  and  larger  doses. 
What  is  the  result?  He  is  compelled  to  pay  doctors  larger  bills  for 
attention  on  the  sick,  caused  by  over  work :  he  has  to  pay  to  Kentucky 
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larger  prices  for  males,  and  horses,  and  hemp,  the  price  being  increased 
by  the  increased  demand :  he  wants  more  meat  and  more  bread,  owing 
to  his  not  haying  time  to  make  them :  he  has  to  make  a  greater  show 
of  wealth,  as  his  poor  neighbors  who  make  less  cotton  and  more  meat 
and  bread,  and  clothing,  and  colts,  and  stock  generally,  are  beginning 
to  buy  conveyances  for  their  families  to  ride  to  church  in :  he  turns  off 
an  overseer  every  few  months,  and  finally  laments,  until  he  is  weary, 
over  his  &te. 

Should  such  a  man  be  advised  to  hold  on  to  his  crop  for  better  prices? 
Apply  to  the  Liegislature  to  give  premiums  ?  Make  less  cotton  ?  Build 
upmanu&ctories?  This  has  been  don^  again  and  again.  What  then 
counsel  him  to  do?  Examine  the  case  well,  and  let  a  planter  who  has 
long  watched  the  course  of  events,  act  as  a  kind  of  mentor,  whilst  you 
are  making  an  examination.  Do  you  not  see  that  on  this  plantation 
the  negroes  are  overworked,  although  they  are  fed  high :  you  s^e  no 
small  children ;  you  hear  not  the  cheerAil  song  nor  the  laugh  that 
comes  from  the  happy  negro.  You  will  also  please  to  observe  the' 
beautiful  quality  of  the  hay,  put  up  in  handsome  square  bales ;  these 
bales  are  from  Ohio,  and  good  hay  it  is.  Do  you  mark  the  sacks  that 
are  lying  there,  they  once  contained  com  that  you  will  perceive  was 
from  a  flatboat,  if  you  will  lift  a  sack  to  your  nose.  Here,  sir,  is  as 
neat  an  axe  helve  as  was  ever  made  in  Connecticut;  good  bridles  and 
good  collars,  good  backbands,  all,  they  cost  a  mere  trifle.  You  will 
find  excellent  Lowell  and  good  linsey,  it  being  cheaper  to  buy  than  to 
make;  and  besides,  there  is  nothing  saved  even  by  working  at  this  kind 
•f  work  on  wet  days.  You  will  find  yonder  a  fine,  sleek,  well-con- 
ditioned horse,  he  belongs  |o  the  overseer ;  and  near  at  hand  you  see  the 
rough  outside  of  a  very  good  carriage  horse,  com  is  too  scarce  to  feed 
him  with.  Ahl  and  there  goes  the  planter ;  he  has  just  returned  from 
a  political  stump  harrangue,  where  the  planters  have  been  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  next  presidency.  Shall  we  visit 
the  house,  and  see  the  china  and  the  silver,  and  the  silk  and  lace,  and 
extra  servants?  No,  no!  we  will  not  enter  into  the  sanctum  of  the 
injured  one — he  is  an  injured  man.  The  merchant  and  the  manufecturer 
have  conspired  to  put  him  down.  England  determines  to  take  his 
slaves  from  him :  he  is  desponding,  and  cannot  for  the  soul  of  him  go 
to  work  like  the  manuftu:turer,  or  the  merchant,  but  expects  the  **  good 
old  times''  to  retum  again.  Have  you  seen  enough  ?  Can  you  see 
what  is  first  requisite? 

Let  the  planter  set  to  work  himself,  and  turn  ofi*  his  overseer;  let 
him  make  his  brea'd,  his  meat,  raise  a  few  colts,  and  hay  to  feed  them  on ; 
let  him  increase  the  quantity  of  corn  and  forage  until  he  can  spare  a 
little ;  let  him  take  the  interest  in  his  own  business  that  the  mercliant  or 
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manabcturer  must  who  expects  success;  let  him  lectm  hk  sods  tint 
idleness  is  the  "road  to  ruin;"  let  him  teach  his  daughters  that  they 
are  not  dolls  or  milliner  girls,  but  that  they  are  the  future  makers  or 
marrers  of  this  beautiful  republic ;  let  him  ever  remember  the  old  aay- 
ing,  '*  the  master's  footsteps  are  manure  to  his  land,"  and  we  think  he 
will  have  less  cause  to  repine,  and  more  cause  to  think  that  his  **  lot  is 
cast  in  happy  places." 

Qood,  very  good,  sir ;  you  have  now  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  enter  more  minutely  into  the  parti- 
culars how  all  these  matters  should  be  efifected. 

The  questions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  paragraph  are  answered 
in  a  summary  manner  above,  the  answers  follow  as  evidently  as  cause 
precedes  its  efifect ;  unless  there  was  a  remedy  there  would  be  kMj 
in  talking  of  it  If  the  remedy  be  not  found  in  diminishing  expenses, 
practising  frugality  and  industry,  and  thus  of  course  diminishing  the 
amount  of  cotton  for  sale,  then  there  is  no  use  to  search  for  a  remedy. 
And  if  these  things  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  then  promptness  dioald 
be  the  watchword.  The  merchant  who  controls  his  millions,  is  found 
attending  to  his  business ;  true,  he  has  his  clerks  and  porters,  but  he  is 
not  the  less  diligent  The  lawyer  is  busy  wkh  his  '*  books''  aad 
"  papers"  all  day  and  late  at  night.  The  physician  cannot  spare  tko 
time  from  his  *'  prescriptions"  and  his  **  visits."  The  mann&ctarer, 
ever  working  **  short  hours,"  has  to  examine  into  the  ^  st^e  of  trade," 
else  he  will  lose  his  **  market"  Why  then  should  the  planter  above 
all  others  be  permitted  to  pass  his  da3rs  and  nights  in  listless  idleness. 
Has  he  exemption  jfrom  **  by  the  sweat  of  thy  bee,  thou  shak  earn  thj 
daily  bread ;"  or,  **  he  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat"  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  the  planters  of  the  South  and  South-west  must  give 
up  sloth  and  idleness ;  they  must  take  the  lesson  taught  by  H^cules  to 
the  wagoner,—-''  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel"  Besides  this  they 
must  pursue  a  more  mixed  course  of  husbandry,  they  have  relied  long 
enough  on  the  one  thing,  if  is  high  time  another  course  was  pursued. 

That  manubctories  would  benefit  this  portion  of  the  United  States 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt;  that  Legislative  aid,  directed  to  develop- 
ing the  latent  bciiities  of  the  country  would,  is  evidently  plain.  That 
making  less  cotton  would  enhance  the  price  is  highly  reasonable.  Bui 
were  all  these  done,  and  the  present  practice  pursued,  the  improvement 
would  be  delusive.  The  redress  to  be  efiectual  must  commence  at 
home — the  improvement,  to  be  valid  and  permanent  must  start  at  the 
planter's  own  home. 
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Aet.  raw—ANALYTICAL  INDEX  OF  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PUBUC 
DOCUMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  LOUISIANA,  DEPOSITED  IN  THE 
ARCHIVES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT—"  DE  LA  MARINE  ET  DES 
COLONIES  ET  PARIS."— Cohtinubd. 

Portfolio  No.  4. 

•    228th— -1721,  5th  Sept— By-laws  by  the  West  India  Company  for 
the  government  of  Louisiana,  approved  by  the  king. 

229th — 1721, 2d  Sept. — Rules  by  the  same  company  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  the  introduction  and  education  of  silk 
worms. 

230th — No  date— Report  on  the  Indians ;  extracts  from  Governor  de 
Vaudreuille's  correspondence,  announcing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Chactas,  a  nation  counting  4000  warriors,  and  occupying  an  extent  of 
country  exceeding  40  leagues.  This  document  must  have  been  written 
about  the  close  of  1739. 

231st— 1761,  Gth  March— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  de  Kerlerec 
to  the  Marquis  d'Ossun,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  Campeachy  towards  French  vessels  that  had  entered  that  port  in  dis- 
tress, whilst  on  a  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana,  for  assistance 
on  behalf  of  the  colony. 

232d.— 1761,  Oct  3d,  St.  Ildephonse— Letter  from  the  Marquis 
d^Ossun  informing  M.  de  Kerlerec  of  instructions  given  to  the  gdyent' 
ment  of  Mexico,  Havana,  Pensacola,  and  of  all  other  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  behalf  of  all  French  vessels ;  speaks  of  the  projects  of  Eng- 
land to  obtain  possession  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  necessity  of  retaining 
Louisiana  as  the  best  means  of  defeating  their  plans. 

233d— 1761, 10th  Jan.-^Letter  from  M.  de  Kerlerec  to  the  Marquis 
d'Ossun  complaining  of  the  silence  of  his  court;  proposes  to  use 
cyphers  for  their  correspcmdence. 

234th— 1761,  31st  Oct  Escurial— Memorial  from  the  French  am- 
bassador respecting  the  impossibility  to  supply  Louisioia  with  the  assis- 
tance needed,  all  French  vessels  being  captured  by  the  English ;  points 
out  the  common  interest  of  Spain  and  France  in  retaining  Louisiana ; 
suggests  a  depdt  in  Havana,  Campeachy,  and  other  neighboring  ports, 
of  provisions,  fire-arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  be  within  reach  of 
New  Orleans  whenever  required.  All  such  provisions  and  other  arti- 
cles required,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  French  government 

235th— 1763,  9th  July— Decree  by  the  *«  Conseil  Sup^rieur  de  la 
Louisiane,"  forbidding  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  St.  Dominigo^ 
poisoning  being  common  in  that  island  among  the  negroes. 

236th— 1752,  12th  Sept.— Letter  from  M  Michel,  "  Ordonnateur," 
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to  the  minister  complaining  of  the  want  of  proper  officers  for  the  **  Con- 
seil  Snp^rienr,"  and  begging  the  government  to  supply  the  colony  with 
two  young  engineers,  and  one  surveyor. 

237th— 1752,  Feb. — Letter  from  M.  de  Vaudreuille  to  the  minister 
advising  the  capture  by  a  Spanish  "  Garde  Cote,"  of  the  French  vessel 
"  I'Etoile,"  and  demanding  her  restitution. 

238th— 1754,  4th  July— Letter  from  M.  de  Kerlerec  and  d'Auber- 
ville,  annoucing  the  arrival  of  ^unilies  from  Lorraine,  sent  by  govern-* 
ment;  speaks  fiivorably  of  those  femiiies  whom  they  advise  having 
placed  in  the  parish  "  des  Allemands." 

239th— 1754^  9th  July— M.  d*Auberville  to  the  minister  with  the 
budget  of  the  colony  for  1754,  and  a  list  of  all  officers  employed. 

240th— 1754, 21st  Sept — Messrs.  de  Kerlerec  and  d'AuberviUe  to 
the  minister,  requesting  the  government  to  send  two  miners  to  work  the 
mines  discovered  in  Illinois — lead  and  copper. 

241st— 1652,  22d  Sept— M.  Michel  to  the  minister  with  full  reports 
on  the  condition  of  the  country ;  gives  interesting  details  on  the  culture 
of  cotton :  the  difficulties  to  separate  the  seed  from  the  wool ;  of  a  gin 
invented  by  M.  Debreuil;  the  culture  of  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  the 
commerce  of  peltries ;  the  advantages  that  might  be  obtained  by  irriga- 
tion of  the  land  in  dry  seasons,  and  the  renovation  of  the  fields  by  intro- 
ducing the  water  of  the  Mississippi  on  old  lands,  &c.  &c. 

242d — 1753,  9th  March — M.  d'Auberville  to  the  minister,  showing 
the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  government  house ;  announcing  the  death 
of  M.  Michel,  and  the  situation  of  the  treasury  on  that  day. 

243d — 1735,«31st  August — ^Messrs.  Bienville  and  Salmon,  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  militia  hospital  since  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Ursulines  complains  of  medicines  furnished  by  government 

244th— 1731,  10th  Jan.— letter  from  M.  Dirou  d'Artaguette  to  the 
minister,  defending  himself  against  charges  brought  by  Governor 
Perrier ;  interesting  details  of  his  wars  with  the  Indians. 

245th — 1728, 8th  Dec. — M  Dirou  to  the  minister  on  the  situation  of 
the  country  of  Mobila 

246th— 1739— Chicachas  war;  detaik  of  the  forces  sent  from  France. 

247th— 1736,  28th  June— Messrs.  de  Bienville  and  Sahnon,  interest- 
ing details  on  the  Chicachas  campaign ;  the  retreat  of  M.  de  Bienville 
with  544  men  under  his  command. 

248th — 1751, 12th  Jan. — M.  de  Vaudreuille  to  the  minister  announc- 
ing the  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Chactas ;  begs  for  the  cross  of 
St  Louis  for  Captain  de  Grandpr6,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  render- 
ed by  him  during  the  last  campaign. 

249th— 1729,  22d  Sept— Chicachas  war ;  expedition  from  France, 
500  men ;  detail  on  the  projected  campaign. 
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250tli — 1731,  5th  Dec. — Messrs.  Perrier  and  Salmon,  announcing 
the  recording  in  the  minutes  of  the  "  Conseil  Supdrieur,"  of  the  letters 
patent  of  the  king  respecting  the  retrocession  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany of  all  their  privileges  in  Louisiana;  interesting  statistical  state- 
ments and  other  documents  showing  the  true  condition  of  the  colony  at 
that  epoch. 

251st — 1736, 9th  June — M.  Dirou  d'Artaguette,  announcing  the  &il- 
ureof  the  expedition  of  M.  de  Bienville,  at  the  hetd  of  1500  men,  in. 
eluding  his  allies,  against  the  Chicachas. 

252d— 1731,  20th  April— M.  Dirou  tf  Artaguette,  details  on  the  In- 
dian War ;  calls  for  aid. 

253d— 1762,  Jan. — Letter  from  the  King  of  France  to  M.  de  Ker- 
lerec  in  which  he  states  "by  the  preliminaries  of  peace  agreed  upon  at 
Fontainbleau  on  the  3d  November  last,  having  ceded  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana  to  the  King  of  England,  I  have  resolved  upon  ced- 
ing the  other  part  to  my.cousin,  the  King  of  Spain."  Then  follows 
an  order  for  the  delivery  to  England  and  Spain  of  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  accordance  with  the  limits  fixed  upon  in  the  said  preliminaries. 

254th — 1762— -Instructions  of  the  King  to  M.  d'Abbadie  regarding 
the  delivery  of  Louisiana  to  England  and  Spain. 

255th — 1731,  24th  June— Dirou  d'Artaguette  announcing  new  dis- 
orders among  the  Natchez ;  the  murder  of  two  officers  near  the  Arkan- 
sas ;  destruction  of  the  Tunicas  by  the  Natchez ;  calls  for  assistanca 

256th — No  date — Instructions  of  the  King  to  M.  d' Abbadie  regard- 
ing the  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  at  Mobile.  This  letter  must 
have  been  written  in  1762. 

257th— 1721,  13th  Sept— Instructions  from  the  West  India  Com- 
pany to  the  directors  and  sub-directors  in  Louisiana,  for  their  guidance 
in  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  company. 

258th— 1719,  28th  Oct— Report  of  M.  Hubert  on  Pensacola;  Dau- 
phin Island;  Ship  Island  and  POzage;  recommends  Ship  Island  as  the 
best  harbor  for  men-of-war. 

259th— 1721,  31st  Sept— Instructions  by  the  West  India  Company 
to  the  directors  and'  sub-directors  in  Louisiana,  signed  in  Pkms  by 
Demachault  and  Dedune. 

260th — 1713,  15th  July — Interesting  memorial  by  M.  Dados  on 
Louisiana,  including  the  country  of  Mobile,  addressed  to  Count  Pont- 
chartrain. 

26l8t — 1718,  21st  June,  Paris — Memorial  on  Louisiana,  signed  L. 
A.  de  Bourbon,  le  Mar^chal  d'Estrees,  par  le  conseil,  Lachapelle. 

This  memorial  is  full  of  interest.  France  had  then  in  view  the  po»- 
session  of  the  whole  of  Noith  America ;  to  attain  such  an  end  Louisiana 
was  consideTed  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  plan,  and  a  colonization  upon 
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a  large  acale  was  recommeDded.  A  iiaTal  depot  was  suggested  oq 
Ship  Island;  a  general  plan  of  fortifications  was  proposed,  from  F 
sacok  to  the  Baie  St  Bernard.  The  English  plan  of  colonizatirai 
strongly  recommended,  to  wit:  500  to  600  fiunilies  at  a  time,  pnMded 
by  government  with  all  the  necessary  utensils,  cattle,  etc.  etc,  and  pro- 
visions for  one  year.  The  whole  to  be  returned  by  the  paitieB  when 
in  a  situation  to  do  so;  none  but  good  peasants  to  be  sent;  the  jdan 
comprehending  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Yazoo,  the  Missouri  and 
Natchitoches;  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Missouri  proposed;  the 
memorial  is  thus  concluded  :— 

"  A  large  commerce  can  be  carried  on  between  Mexico  and  Mia- 
souri.  Missouri  has  another  branch  nearly  as  important;  its  source 
is  said  to  be  from  the  same  mountain,  it  is  believed  that  this  branch 
empties  itself  in  the  Western  Sea.  The  Canadians  invited  to  those 
parts  would  soon  create  establishments  for  a  commerce  with  Japan  aod 
China."^ 

*  Doonments  331  and '341  in  tidfl  index  show  thmt  the  reeommendmtioiM 
oonttined  in  the  memorial  of  De  Bourbon  and  Mar^chai  D'Estreda  did  not  re- 
main unheeded.  A  ahort  insist  into  theae  documents,  which  in  the  index  am 
only  briefly  noticed,  cannot  fiEiil  to  be  of  interest  in  the  present  juncture  of  our  na- 
tional afiairs. 

No  331  is  a  Report  of  an  exploration,  undertaken  in  1719  by  Bernard  de  la  Harpe, 
by  order  of  Governor  Bienville,  of  the  country  lying  between  the  MissiaBippi  and 
the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  rivers.  He  was  bearer  of  an  order  from  the  King 
of  France,  dated  16th  Nov.  1718,  whereby  it  appears  that  Fhince  at  that  epoth 
claimed,  under  the  discovery  of  La  Salle,  the  whole  of  the  province  named  TiaatekM 
by  the  Spaniards^  and  by  them  considered  aa  part  of  New  Mexico.  De  la  Haipe 
was  instructed  to  oppose  such  pretensions  by  force  if  necessary,  first  representing  that 
Don  Antonio  de  Miroir,  who  had  discovered  in  1683  the  Northern  Provincee,  had 
never  entered  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  whilst  France,  on  the  contrary,  had 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  those  regions  at  tiie  very  commencement 
of  La  Salle's  discoveries.  The  journey  of  De  la  Harpe  was  through  the  Red  Riv«r 
country  by  land  to  the  Arkansas  River,  which  he  followed  to  latitude  37  .dag.  45 
min.,  where  then  stood  a  large  village  called  Imaham.  He  was  there  received  by 
the  mentos  composed  of  the  following  nations :  the  Tanacaros,  Toayaa,  Cannouchea, 
Adecos,  Ondtas,  Aacanis,  Quatalons,  Quirasquiris,  and  Onechas ;  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Canecey,  and  Padoucaa,  and  some  of  the  Panis  -villages ;  the  Aricaras 
of  Misaonri  vreie  known  to  them.  Bernard  De  La  Haipe,  after  giving  an  aeoooBt  of 
his  joiimef>  comee  to  the  ooncloaioa  that  Ckofavioiz  m  in  error  as  to  the  Wssleni 
Sea  (Mer.  de  I'Ouest),  and  that  it  can  only  be  reached  diroiigfa  the  intecior  of  the 
lands. 

Na  341  is  the  history  of  the  second  exploration  by  De  la  Harpe,  undertaken  by 
order  of  Grovemor  Bienville  in  Dee.  1721.  His  instructions  were  to  ascend  the 
Bfimssippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  then  to  go  np  die  river  as  far  as  it 
Muld  be  navigated,  and  to  explore  the  countiy  bordering  it ;  want  of  proTlnimw, 
howevei^  eompelfed  Urn  to  return,  after  having  aaoended  oaly  115  laijrMB  (345 
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262d— No  date — Report  from  la  Rochelle,  announcing  the  depar- 
ture of  the  frigates  hi  Victoire  et  k  Duchesee  de  Noailles,  with  570 
men  for  Louisiana. 

miles).    In  1719  1m  had  0trock  that  river  at  280  leagues  (840  miles)  fimn  its 
mouth. 

Bernard  De  La  Harpe  closes  the  history  of  his  discoveries  with  the  following 
remarks  on  the  best  route  to  be  followed  to  reach  the  Western  Sea  (Mer  de 
rOuest). 

**  Ice,  and  long  winters  and  short  summers  render  such  a  journey  through  the 
northern  part  of  Canada  next  to  impossible. 

The  most  practicably  route  would  be  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  in 
latitude  of  about  48  degrees,  then  to  strike  through  the  country  of  the  Scioux  In- 
dians to  Lake  Brochet,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  is  not  far  dis- 
tant from  a  large  river  which  runs  westwardly,  and  falls  no  doubt  in  some  bay  of 
the  Western  Sea  (Mer  de  POuest)  to  the  northward  of  California.  The  only  diffi- 
culty at  present,  173^,  is  the  war  between  the  Scioux  and  Renards  and  us. 

Another  route  nilght  be  taken  through  the  Missouri,  which  can  be  ascended  in 
large  boats  beyond  the  v^lage  of  that  name  in  latitude  40  deg.  30  sec,  but  from 
that  village  to  the  Western  Sea  there  would  still  be  about  550  leagues  (1650 
miles). 

Such  a  journey  could  be  accomplished  through  the  Arkansas.  This  river  can  be 
navigated  380  leagues  (840  miles).  There,  in  the  villages  discovered  in  1719, 
guides^  hunters,  horses,  and  provisions  would  be  found  to  pursue  the  discovery. 
The  distance  from  that  point  to  the  Western  Sea  cannot  be  more  than  450  leagues 
(1850  miles ;  still,  die  navigation  of  the  Missouri  extending  further  West,  it  would 
be  the  most  agreeable  route.  For  such  an  expedition  40  (Radians  and  60  soldiers 
vronld  be  required,  and  the  cost  would  not  exceed  20,000  livres ;  whilst  if  we  have 
the  good  fortune  of  finding  a  good  port  in  the  northern  part  of  California,  an  exten- 
sive trade  might  soon  grow  out  of  such  direct  communication  with  Japan,  the  coast 
of  Chimif  and  Mexico,  and  Peru ;  and  the  Spaniards  need  not  be  feared  as  they 
have  no  establishments  beyond  the  parallels  of  96  deg.  and  38  deg. 

At  the  above  epoch  the  Canadians  were  the  great  pioneers  of  the  vast  West,  and 
nothing  could  be  undertaken  without  them.  They  generally  assumed  soubriquetSf 
such  as  Latulipe,  Lajeunesse,  L'Esperance,  &c.  &.c.  One  century  and  a  quarter 
has  since  eUmsed,  and  we  still  see  the  same  hardy  race  leading  the  exploring  parties, 
and  pointing  out  in  their  own  potott,  on  either  side  of  the  great  south  pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  great  landmarks  of  their  ancestors.  Among  the  companions 
of  Captain  Fremont,  in  his  exploring  expedition  of  1843  and  1843,  we  again  find 
the  Latulipe,  the  Liyeunesse,  the  L'Esperance,  &c.,  of  1733,  with  the  same  stoiit 
hearts  and  undaunted  intrepedity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  that  two  of  the  routes  indicated  by  De  La  Harpe,  were 
followed  by  Capt  Fremont,  to  wit : — ^the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries ;  the  Arkansas 
and  its  forks.  The  lake  mentioned  by  De  La  Harpe,  is  evidendy  the  Mountain 
Lake  at  the  south  pass,  which  was  represented  by  the  Scioux  Indians  as  being  at  a 
abort  distance  from  a  great  river  running  westwardly.  La  Bfarpe,  in  his  exploring 
voyage  in  1719,  struck  the  Arkansas  in  latitude  37^  45";  and  Capt  Fremont,  in  his 
expedition  in  1843,  made  it  in  latitude  38^  15'  33".  That  the  French  have  been 
the  earliest  pioneers  through  both  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  \b  evidenced 
by  the  whole  narrative  of  Capt.  Fremonfs  expedition.     Alluding  to  the  word 
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263d — 1718,  21st  July — Incompl^e  memoranda  concerning  M.  de 
St  Denis'  journey  through  the  Red  River  to  Mexico. 

264th — 1713 — M.  Crozat  informs  the  goYemment  of  the  efforts  of 
the  British  to  seduce  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  in  the 
Natchez  country ;  applies  for  two  officers  and  forty  men  for  Illinois. 

265th — 1716, 7th  Sept — Incomplete  memoranda  on  certain  changes 
proposed  for  Dauphin  Island,  and  the  fort  St  Louis  of  Mobile ;  instruc- 

**  butte,"  the  CapL  thus  expresses  himself: — ^**  the  French  word  butte,  which  wo 
•  often  occurs  in  this  narrative,  is  retained  from  the  familiar  language,  and  identifies 
the  objects  to  which  it  refers ;  it  is  naturalized  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." (Fremont's  Narrative,  p.  161.)  On  the  route  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  same 
Narrative,  are  found  the  following  land-marks  and  names  of  rivers,  etc: — Rivitee 
aux  Ci^eux,  Valine  de  la  rividre  Bois^e,  Rividre  auz  Bouleaux,  Rivi^  Brul^, 
L'arbre  Seul  Grand  Rond,  Great  nez  perc^,  etc.,  etc.,  which  shows  that  the  explora- 
tions of  the  French  must  have  extended  much  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  although  no  records  have  been  published  of 
the  same ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for : — ^before  such  discoveries  could  be  made 
useful  to  France,  she  had  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  Louisiana.  By  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1763,  ''the  confines  of  the  British  and  French  territories  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  were  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  thence  by  a  line  drawn  acron 
the  river  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the  sea ;  and  the  King  of 
France  cedes  the  river  and  port  of  Mobile,  and  everything  he  possesses  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  island, 
whereon  it  is  situated,  which  remains  to  France ;  provided,  the  river  Miaaitaippi 
shall  be  free  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  its  breadth  and  length, 
from  its  source  to  the  sea.*'  (Posdethwayt's  Map  and  Universal  Dictionaiy  of 
Commerce  and  Trade.    London  edition,  1774.) 

"  The  line  that  parts  French  Canada  from  British  Canada,  was  settled  by  the 
Commissaries  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  making  a  curve  from  Davis's  Inlet,  in  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  down  to  the  49^  through  the  Lake  Abitibis,  to  the  north-west  ocean." 
( Ibid,  article  Map.) 

Thus  after  the  peace  of  1763,  France  remained  in  possession  of  the  island  of 
New  Orleans,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  li^t 
bank  from  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  and  as  far  westwardly  as  her 
discoveries  extended.  But  very  soon  afterwards  she  lost  all  footing,  on  this  conti- 
nent by  her  cession  to  Spain  of  the  whole  of  the  above  country ;  and  no  wonder 
that  after  the  loss  of  such  an  empire,  she  should  have  suffered  the  records  of  her 
discoveries  to  have  mouldered  away,  unknown  to  the  world.  Under  the  humilia- 
tion of  that,  to  France,  fatal  epoch,  all  papers  connected  with  the  Canadas  and 
Louisiana,  really  appear  to  have  been  indiscriminately  thrown  into  a  comer,  as  if 
those  countries  had  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  that  condition* 
such  as  yet  remain,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  de  la 
Marine  et  des  Colonies.  No  doubt  that  if  proper  researches  were  to  be  institnted, 
not  only  in  the  above  department,  but  also  in  the  public  libraries  and  odier  archives 
of  France,  documents  would  be  found  which  might  throw  valuable  light  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  their  valleys,  of  the  MissiaBippi,  and  of 
the  Pacific,  and  of  their  exploration  by  the  French  Canadians.  E.  J.  F. 
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tioos  to  be  given  to  the  military  poets  in  Louisiana,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  Alibamons. 

266tb — 1714,  27th  Dec. — Military  establishments  (posts)  in  Louis- 
iana ordered  by  the  King  in  a  letter  under  this  date. 

267th — 1716, 21st  July — Memorandum  on  the  morus  tobacco,  and  a 
leaf  named  appalachine,  considered  a  specific  for  the  gout  and  for  the 
stone,  and  other  diseases,  by  the  Indians  of  Appalache.  These  memo- 
randa are  by  M.  Lamothe,  who  strongly  recommends  the  introduction 
of  silk  worms. 

268th — 1716-^Instructions  to  M.  de  Lamothe  respecting  the  works 
on  Dauphin  Island,  etc.  etc. 

269th — 1716, 21st  Feb. — M.  de  Lamothe  on  the  discovery  of  certain 
mines. 

270th — 1718,  March  1st — Inventory  of  the  public  stores,  etc.  etc.,  in 
the  King's  warehouses  on  Dauphin  Island  and  in  Mobile. 

271st— 1721,  2d  Sept— Appointment  by  the  King  of  the  Chevalier 
Le  Blond  de  la  Tour,  as  Lieutenant  General  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana. 

272d — Petition  of  the  West  India  Company  to  the  King,  praying 
that  by  letters  patent  of  the  15th  January,  1724,  M.  Delachaise  having 
been  made  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  although  deputed  by  the 
Eang  with  extraordinary  powers  to  investigate  th^  afiairs  of  the  com- 
pany in  Louisiana,  by  decree  of  his  Majesty's  council  of  8th  December, 
1722,  that  the  said  Delachaise  be  permitted  to  act  as  honorary  coun- 
sellor in  the  Conseil  de  R^gie  Gr^n^rale,  and  in  that  capacity  to  serve 
the  company  in  the  furtherance  of  the  wel&re  of  the  colony.  This 
petition  is  signed  by  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  in 
Paris. 

273d— 1723,  24th  April— Letter  from  M.  de  Bienville,  dated  20th 
June,  1722,  announcing  the  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  for  the 
cessioif  of  Pensacola  to  Spain.  This  letter  is  accompanied  by  the 
order  of  the  King  of  France. 

274th — 1724,  26th  Oct — Prices  fixed  for  merchandise  tendered  by 
the  inhabitants  in  payment  of  debts  to  the  West  India  Company. 

275th — 1721 — Documents  relative  to  the  beaver  trade  in  Canada ; 
petition  against  the  monopoly  of  that  trade.* 
276th — 1725 — Sundry  letters  relative  to  the  war  with  the  Renards. 
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AmsToTtE,  one  of  the  greatest  intelligences  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world,  asserted  that  incredulity  is  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom. 
Had  the  good  old  gentleman,  whose  philosophy  maintained  such  an 
unlimited  sway  over  the  human  mind  for  centuries,  lived  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  there  is  little  doubt  but  his  opinion  would  undergo  a 
cljange,  and  he  mig^t  probably  declare  it  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  experience  and  temper  of  mankind  to  say,  that  credulity  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  folly.  To  investigate  the  gradual  development  of  rational 
belief  would  be,  to  the  philosophic  mind,  a  useful  and  an  interesting 
employment,  and  the  investigation  would  disclose  to  us  much  of  the 
duplicity,  deception,  fonaticism,  and  bigotry  of  our  species.  We  would 
find  error  borrowing  something  of  truth,  in  order  to  make  her  pass  off 
more  readily;  we  would  discover  the  subtlety  of  grand  deceivers,  and 
impostors,  grafting  their  greatest  errors  on  some  well  known  palpable 
truth,  and  we  might  learn  from  the  investigation,  that  all  men  entertain 
and  are  influenced  by  opinions  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  persons 
unacquainted  with  self-examination  are  aware,  and  we  might  perceive 
the  necessity  of  rigdly  examining  every  opinion  or  sentiment  before  it  is 
adopted  as  a  principle  from  which  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn. 

We  all  know  how  prone  the  mind  is  to  believe  that  for  which  it  most 
anxiously  wishes.  As  Prince  Henry,  believing  his  father  dead,  took  the 
crown  from  his  pillow,  the  king  in  reproach  said  to  him, — 

**  Thy  with  wtM,  Harry,  father  to  that  thought." 

Our  judgments  are  often  perverted  by  our  affections  and  passiana  Of 
whatever  nature  the  passion  may  be,  it  prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly 
the  object  by  which  it  is  excited.  If  we  love,  we  cannot  see  the  fiauhs, 
and  if  we  hate  we  cannot  see  the  beauties  of  the  object  contemplated. 
If  we  hope  or  earnestly  desire  a  thing,  we  easily  believe  that  it  will  be 
enjoyed;  but,  if  we  fear,  we  magnify  difficulties  that  are  real,  and  ac- 
tively employ  our  unagination  in  conjuring  up  such  as  are  chimericaL 
But  It  is  not  the  object  in  this  article  to  trace  the  causes  which  might  be 
assigned  for  the  constant  disposition  of  mankind  towards  credulity. 
They  are  many  and  contradictory.  The  object  is  to  turn  the  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  this  enlightened  age — this  nineteenth  century — men 
too  readily  believe  without  evidence  or  examination,  and  are  almost  as 
easily  gulled  as  were  our  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Joanna  Southcott 
If  anjTthing  peculiarly  marks  the  present  age,  it  is  the  prevalence  of 
imposture,  and  the  very  great  readiness  with  which  men  and  women, 
and  sensible  ones  too,  allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled  by  the  asump- 
tions  of  ignorance,  and  the  tricks  of  quackery.     There  is  scarcely  a 
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angle  proviace  of  hmaaii  qieeulation  or  action  wliich  the  disciide  of 
ehiurktaaiam  does  not  oeeapy«  in  which  the  meritricioits  is  not  put  for 
thftt  which  is  gennineb  and  in  vriiich  felsehood  does  not  ape  the  garb, 
the  kngaage,  and  the  actions  of  truth.  To  point  out  and  expose  com- 
pletely every  deception  that  exists  is  almost  impossible.  It  would  be  a 
task  not  easily  executed.  Number  the  leaves  of  the  forest— count  the 
grains  of  sand  on  the  desert  if  you  can;  and  then  attempt  to  number  the 
impositions  that  have  been  practised  upon  the  credulous  and  the  simple 
in  every  aga 

Let  us  attempt,  however,  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
kumlmg$,  as  they  are  elegantly  termed;  and  in  doing  so  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following,  and  illustrate  each  in  its  oider : 
Humbngiana  I. — In  Mbdicinx. 

••  II. — Ik  Education. 

••         IIL — In  Litxkatubb. 

"  IV.— In  Sciencb. 

••  v.— In  Politios. 

"  VI. — In  PhiiiANthropt. 

"        VIL— In  Law. 

'^       VIIL— In  Bblioion. 

In  imitation  of  a  good  old-fashioned  plan,  before  entering  on  the  exa- 
fnination  of  the  above-mentioned,  we  will  inquire  into  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  The  word  Humbug  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  common  dic- 
tionaries, and  like  the  word  hoax,  and  a  few  others  that  have  crept  into 
daily  use,  their  meanings  are  well  understood  without  the  aid  of  a  lexi- 
cographer. 

The  word  in  question  comes  fSrom  a  celebrated  professor  of  the 
healing  art,  a  German  of  the  name  of  Hombog,  who  made  a  consider- 
able figure  some  years  ago  in  difibsing  his  manifestoes  through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapers.  In  order  to  show  the  estimation  in  which 
Doctor  Hombog  was  held,  a  few  of  the  shortest  of  the  certificates  ad- 
dressed to  the  illustrious  perfecter  of  his  sjrstem  may  be  given.  They 
are  as  follows,  and  the  cures  are  really  remarkable: — 

Dear  Doctor, 

I  was  stone  blind  for  sixteen  years,  and  tried  every  medicine  in 
vain,  until  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  your  invaluable  mixture,  and  by 
merely  looking  at  it  was  restored  to  sight  immediately. 

Tour  grateful  friend, 

JAMES  STOW. 

Mt  Dear  Von  Homboo, 

Some  ten  years  since  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  catch  the  mama 
a  poiu*  along  with  another  dreadful  disease.    I  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
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bat  received  no  benefit  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctors,  and  was 
sent  home.  My  wife  heard  of  your  invaluable  medicine,  and  by  her 
shouting  six  times  in  my  ears  *'  Von  Hombo^s  Miaciure,"  I  was  cured, 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Dewbbrrt. 
DiAR  Doctor, 

For  twenty  years  I  was  deaf  as  a  door-post.  Nothing  gave  me 
relief  Bought  a  bottle  of  your  medicine.  Smelt  the  cork,  and  was  as 
sound  as  a  trout  «  Frederick  Stretcher. 

Dearest  Doctor, 

I  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  iliill,  a  short  time 
ago,  when  happening  to  remember  that  I  had  some  of  your  mixture 
about  the  house,  I  took  but  one  drink  and  came  down  light  as  a  fea- 
ther. James  Airt. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand 
certificates  which,  in  the  month  of  March,  1?37,  had  already  been  filed, 
yet  they  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  universal  usefulness  of  the  mix- 
ture for  all  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  £unily.  We  make  no  re- 
marks upon  the  certificates,  the  style  is  good,  and  if  true  that  the  mix- 
ture did  so  much,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  sales  would  be  large. 

I.  And  first  of  our  subject  in  relation  to  Medicine.  Medicine  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  science. 

For  the  Medical  profession  we  have  the  highest  possible  respect. 
No  class  of  men  are  more  important  benefactors  of  mankind.     No 
wh^e  have  been  found  more  illustrious  instances  of  knowledge,  talent, 
devotedness,  and  philanthropy.    Not  the  less  however  has  that  honor- 
able profession  been  infested  by  quackery  and  humbug.     Nor  has  this 
been  confined  to  that  despicable  class  of  quacks,  who,  without  know- 
ledge or  experience,  or  a  single  qualification  for  the  healing  art,  foist 
their  odious  drugs  upon  a  credulous  public,  and  live  by  the  miseries  and 
gullibility  of  mankind.    Such  thin-skinned  monsters  of  "  the  ooze  and 
the  mire"  are  impervious  to  every  weapon,  and  insensible  to  all  shame. 
What,  then,  is  a  <iuack  ?    A  quack  is  one  who  sells  a  pretended 
nostrum,  the  preparation  of  which  is  kept  secret,  but  the  term  may  be 
applied  to  every  practitioner  who,  by  pompous  pretences,  mean  insinua- 
iions,  and  indirect  promises,  endeavors  to  obtain  that  confidence  which 
neither  success  nor  experience  entitles  him  to.     There  is  no  disease  of 
dreaded  name  for  which  the  quack  cannot  furnish  a  cure.     Asthma 
and  consumption,  are  disarmed  of  their  terrors ;  gout  is  now  but  a  harm- 
less bugbear ;  and  if  any  suffer  or  die  of  cancer,  it  must  be  the  fault  of 
their  own  obstinacy  or  incredulity.    The  diseases  of  children,  with  such 
savans,  need  give  littte  concern;  there  are  anodynes  which  allay  the 
pain  of  teething ;  there  are  worm  lozenges  which  no  reptile  can  resist. 
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and  there  are  cosmetics  which  infallibly  cure  and  beautify  the  skill. 
Laborious  invastigation  of  the  cause?  of  disease  is  unnecessary ;  the 
quack  doctor  does  not  wait  to  see  his  patient,  who  has  only  to  send  a 
letter  describing  his  case,  with  the  usual  fee,  of  course,  and  the  remedy 
will  find  its  way  to  the  most  distant  comer  in  the  Union.  Even  this 
trouble  may  often  be  dispensed  with;  a  patient  has  merely  to  consider 
for  himself  whether  his  skin  or  his  stomach  is  in  &ult,  and  pills,  and 
cordials,  and  balsams  of  uneriing  efficacy  are  to  be  found  in  every  vil- 
lage and  town  ready  to  his  hand. 

Of  the  truth  of  these  statements  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  as  number- 
less cases  are  to  be  seen  every  day  attested  in  our  newspapers,  by  those 
who  have  triqd  them,  and  whose  benevolence  prompts  them  to  publish, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the  advantages  they  have  experienced  in 
themselves  or  their  families.  Let  us  look  into  this  for  a  moment 
These  attestations,  though  honestly  given,  are  given  generally  in  igno- 
rance. A  person  is  affiicted  with  a  certain  combination  of  symptoms 
in  which  medical  men,  or  the  unskilled,  assign  a  particular  name,  as 
fever,  dropsy,  scurvy :  he  recovers  his  health  afler  the  use  of  some 
particular  medicine,  and  is  perfectly  convinced  the  medicine  cured  him. 
He  rejoices  in  his  success,  and  confidently  recommends  the  same  drug 
to  his  fViend,  who  is  said  to  labor  imder  the  same  disease.  But  there 
is  here  a  double  &llacy.  The  first  patient  cannot  be  sure  that  he  had 
the  disease  he  supposes,  and  he  cannot  be  certain  that  the  remedy  cured 
him.  /As  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  second  patient  is  afflict^  in  a 
similar  way,  the  same  medicine  may  not  be  applicable  to  him. 

When  we  consider  the  endless  variety  of  the  human  constitution,  its 
delicate  and  almost  evanescent  changes  in  health  and  disease,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  a  remedy  which  will  suit  one  person  may  be  very  unfit 
for  another,  and  that  a  medicine  which  to-day  is  salutary  may  be  at- 
tended with  disastrous  results,  if  repeated  to-morrow.  In  popular  lan- 
guage, and  even  in  the  language  of  physicians,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  ten  persons  have  the  same  disease,  as  small  pox,  fever,  or  a 
cold;  but  it  will  require  correct  and  accurate  observation  to  discrimi- 
nate the  differences  of  each,  and  to  apply  the  remedied  which  are  proper 
to  them.  But  by  the  same  patent  medicine,  and  in  the  same  dose, 
80,000  cases  are  said  to  be  cured  in  a  year ;  and  patients  indiscrimi- 
nately are  invited  to  apply  a  composition  in  a  case  which  they  call  a 
disease  of  some  particular  name,  though  a  skillful  physician  would  con- 
sider a  totally  opposite  remedy  as  necessary. 

Besides,  there  is  something  in  the  moral  aspect  of  a  secret  remedy 
that  ought  to  put  mankind  on  their  guard  against  it.  The  possession 
of  health  is  to  all  so  valuable,  pain  and  suffering  are  so  dreadful,  (hat 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  communicate  every  assistance  in  his  power 
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t»  teiiwe  it  With  all  the  ladMry  and  accumnlBted  knowledge  of 
ages,  there  are  too  many  diaeases  which  baffle  all  the  skill  of  the  pro- 
fessioD,  and  there  most  be  something  suspicious  about  those  who« 
affirming  themselves  to  be  in  pos8essi<m  of  a  remedy  for  cancer  or  ccm- 
sumption,  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  to  their  own  bosoms.  It  may 
be  asserted  theo  with  perfect  saiety,  that  credulity  with  respect  to  quack 
medicines*  is  not  free  from  danger.  We  know  that  there  are  some 
patept  medicines  which  are  harmless  and  insignificant,  and  their  only 
effect  is  to  amuse  the  patient  with  delusive  hopes,  and  to  trifle  away  the 
time  during  which  the  constitution  could  bear  the  employment  of  active 
zemedie&  To  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
liable,  and  the  remedies  for  these  diseases,  require  study  and  talent-,  and 
It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  couiee  of  education  requisite  to  obtain  a 
license  to  experiment  on  the  bodies  oi  our  fellow^reatures,  is  so  cir- 
cumscribed. We  hope  the  time  has  come  when  it  will  be  decreed  that 
the  course  of  education  necessary  for  the  medical  profession  vrill  be 
more  liberal  and  enlarged;  and  since  it  isomsidered  (me  of  the  leaned 
professions,  let  iis  frofesson  therefore  be  learned. 
In  our  next  we  shall  resume  ibe  subject  in  its  relation  to  location. 
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lElCAHTIIE  AHl  MBKOlTinUL  nflCILLiRIBB. 

CHARLESTON  GHAMBESt  OF  COMMERCE. 

Qfieeri. 

Ker  Botcb,  President  6bo.  A.  Tsucbolii,  Sd  Vice  PMiideni 

Cha8.  Edmommion,  let  Vice  Preeident    W.  B.  Hekiot,  Secretary  and  Treasiirer. 

CemmUtee  of  ApptdU^ 

B.  J.  HowLABD,  E.  p.  Stakr, 

J.  C.  Levy,  Jajcbs  Aoger, 

W.  Patton,  C.  T.  Lowhdes. 

TASI7F  OF  COKMISSIOlfS  AND  CHASaES. 

OtmmiitioM — Maximum  Rates. 

Per  Cent 
On  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  Produce  on  foreign  account, 2j| 

On  drawing  Bills  for  the  same, 2) 

On  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  Produce  on  domestic  account. 2} 

On  drawing  Bills  for  the  same, 1 

On  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  Produce,  either  on'  foreign  or  domestic 

account,  with  funds  in  hand, » 2} 

On  Sales  of  foreign  cqpsignments,... » 5 

On  Guarantee  of  the  same, 2} 

On  Sales  of  domestic  consignments, , 5 

On  Guarantee  of  the  same, 2) 

On  remitting  the  proceeds  of  Sales  in  Produce, 2^ 

«  "  "    in  Bills,  with  guarantee, 2J 

"  •*  "    in  Bills,  without  guarantee, i 

On  procuring  Freights,^ 5 

On  Collecting      " 2i 

On  Ship's  Disbnnements,  with  funds  in  hand, 2j 

««  ««  drawing  Bills, 5 

For  Endorsing  Bills  of  flzchange,  (domestic) 2) 

«  "  «         (foreign) 21 

On  goods  consigned  to,  or  lodged  with  merchants  for  sale,  and  afterwaids 

ordered  to  be  re-shipped  or  delivered  up,  on  the  amount  of  invoice, 2^ 

For  Forwarding  goods,  25  cents  per  package. 

On  effecting  Insurance,  on  amount  insured, } 

On  recovering  Losses,  if  litigated, 5 

<*  **       without  litigation,  if  under  acceptanee, : 2^ 

On  Recovering  Losses,  without  litigation,  if  not  under  acceptance, 1 

On  Collecting  money  by  power  of  attorney,  if  litigated, 5 

«  "  "  "        without  Utigatioo, 2} 

On  Cargoes  of  vessels  in  distress,  where  the  goods  are  bonded,  lodged  in 

the  Custom  House,  or  stored  and  afterwards  re-«hipped,  on  amount  of 

invoice,  (except  on  jewelry  and  specie,) 9i 

On  Jewelry  and  Specie, i 

9 
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Percent 

On  Collecting  Bills  of  Exchange, ^ 

On  Remitting  for  the  same  in  Bills,  without  guarantee, i 

Bevised,  October,  1843. 

Skq^ping  Ckarge9. 
The  Shipping  Charges  on  Cotton  are — 

Brokerage, 

Marking, 

Mending, ,.... 

Mending,  furnishing  Bagging  and  Twine, 

Drajrage, 

Wharfage, 


12}  cents 

per  bale 

2      " 

<c 

4      " 

u 

10      « 

(t 

e\   " 

u 

4      " 

<( 

12}  cents  each. 

6i      « 

u 

2 

« 

12*      «« 

(( 

The  Shipping  Charges  on  Rice,  are- 
Brokerage,  whole  casks, 

"         half  casks, 

Maiking  casks,  half  casks,  and  bags, ^ 

Drayage,  whole  casks, 6(012} 

«        halfcasks, 4iO  8}      "      " 

"        bags, l\(B  2}      "      « 

Cooperage,  casks  and  half  casks, 14       **      *•* 

"  "      filling  up  and  extra  hooping, 20        "      " 

Starting  into  half  casks, , 1  00  per  cask. 

««        «'    bags,  and  sewing, 1  00    "     « 

Wharfage,  whole  and  half  casks, 4  cents  each. 

«        bags, 1     "        « 

And  storage,  while  awaiting  shipment,  of  8  cents  per  week  on  bales,  and  whole 
and  half  casks,  for  the  first  and  last  weeks,  and  4  cents  for  ^e  intermediate  weeks. 
On  all  other  goods,  the  charges  actually  paid  in  each  particular  case. 
AdopUd,  October,  1843. 

Standard  of  Freights, 

When  vessels  are  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreement  is  made  re- 
spectiug  the  proportion  of  tonnage,  the  following  standard  shall  regulate,  viz : — 
that  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton,  to  equal  a  ton  (^  heavy 
materials,  shall  be  in  weight  as  follows : — 

Cofiee,  in  casks,  1568  lbs.  net ;  in  bags,  1830  lbs.  net 

Cocoa,  in  casks,  1120  lbs.  net ;  in  bags,  1307  lbs.  net 

Pimento,  in  casks,  952  lbs.  net ;  in  bags,  1100  lbs.  net 

All  heavy  goods,  as  bar,  pig  and  rod  iron,  2240  lbs.  net 

All  heavy  Dye  Woods,  Rice,  Sugar,  and  all  other  heavy  goods,  2240  Ib&  net 

Flour,  of  1}  cwt,  8  barrels. 

Beef,  PorlT,  Fish,  (pickled,)  Tallow,  6  barrels. 

Pitch,  Tar,  and  Turpentine,  of  the  capacity  of  32  gallons  each,  6  barrels. 

Oil,  Wine,  Brandy,  and  other  liquors,  'reckoning  the  full  contents  of  casks,  200 
gallons. 

Grain,  in  casks,  22  bushels. 

Salt,  in  casks,  fine  36,  coarse  31  bushels. 

Sea  Coal,  29  bushels. 

Mahogany,  square  Timber,  Plank,  Boards,  Bale  Goods  and  Dry  Goods,  in  casks, 
boxes  and  trunks,  40  cubic  feet 
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Dried  Ifides,  1120  lbs.  net 
Raw  Silk,  896  lbs.  net 
Tobacco,  ton  1600  lbs.  net 
Tobacco,  in  hhds.,  1200  Ibe.  net 
Adopted,  March,  1823. 

Measurement  of  Goods, 
Goods  of  Measurement  on  freight  from  other  ports,  delivered  here,  if  deemed 
incorrectly  measured,  may  be  re-measured  here  by  the  Port  Wardens,  or  other  pro- 
per persons  agreed  on  for  that  purpose,  whose  measurement  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, and  the  charge  incuned  by  measuring  shall  be  paid  by  him  who  is  found 
in  error. 

Adopted,  March,  1823. 

Losses  on  Goods  by  Fire,  etc.,  and  by  Bad  Debts, 
Loss  of  goods  arising  from  fire,  robbery,  theft,  or  accident,  shall  in  all  cases  be 
borne  by  the  owner  thereof ;  unless  a  breach  of  orders  to  insure  has  been  made,  or 
negligence  and  inattention  practised  by  the  Consignee  or  his  agents. 

Losses  by  bad  debts  in  the  sale  of  goods,  shall  always  be  borne  by  the  owners, 
unless  sold  contrary  to  vnitten  orders,  or  there  be  an  express  agreement  to  guaranty. 
AdopUd,  March,  1823. 

Goods  Sold  by  Weight  and  by  the  Thousand, 
Goods  sold  by  the  weight,  to  be  sold  by  the  100  lbs.,  instead  of  112  lbs.;  or  by 
the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  instead  of  2,240  IhB,— AdopUd,  March,  1825, 
Staves,  Hoops,  etc.,  by  the  short  thousand. — Adopted,  May,  1839. 

Custom  as  to  the  Staple  Productions  of  the  State, 

RicSd — ^The  standard  weight  of  a  barrel  is  600  lbs.  net.  When  a  Wharfinger 
weighs  a  barrel,  the  turn  if  the^  scale  is  allowed,  and  a  draft  of  4  lbs.  per  barrel 
The  tare  is  ascertained  by  weighing  three  barrels  of  a  small  parcel,  and  five  of  a 
large  parcel,  if  required.  The  purchaser  pays  50  cents  for  each  barrel,  and  for  any 
re-cooperage  after  having  been  once  coopered,  unles  a  special  agreement  is  made 
to  the  contrary. 

Cotton. — In  bags^^and  square  bales,  turn  of  the  scale  and  one  per  cent  draft,  but 
no  tare  for  all  necessary  baling  and  reping,  except  for  wooden  hoops,  the  actual  tare 
of  which  is  allowed. — Adopted,  March,  1825. 

What  shaU  be  a  Delivery  of  Goods  by  the  Master  of  a  Vessel, 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  law  on  the  subject,  the  Chamber  recommends  that 
the  following  regulations  be  adopted  by  all  interested. 

That  a  notification  in  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  City,  or  other  proper  notice 
he  given  by  Consignees  or  Agents  of  Vessels,  at  what  time  a  vessel  will  be  ready  to 
discharge,  and  at  what  Wharf ;  stating,  also,  that  if  goods  shall  be  landed,  and  not 
^en  in  charge  by  the  Consignee  or  his  Agent,  the  Master  or  Agent  of  the  Vessel 
ehall,  at  sunset,  put  such  goods  into  the  charge  and  possession  of  the  Wharfinger, 
who  shaU  then  store  the  same,  at  the  expense  and  at  the  risk  of  the  respective  owners 
or  claimants ;  and  such  delivery  shall  be  sufficient,  to  discharge  the  Master  from  all 
future  responsibility,  a{id  entitle  him  to  his  freight  money. 

That  in  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  disputes  in  regard  to  the  proper  delivery 
^f  goods  from  along-side  the  discharging  vessel,  it  be  recommended  to  Ship's  Agents 
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to  have,  reqpectively,  a  Clerk  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  to  lecord  the 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.    When  goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  a  drayman, 
an  Older  shall  be  written  by  the  Consignee  for  such  delivery,  in  which  shall  be  in- 
serted the  name  of  the  drayman  and  the  number  of  his  lieense. 
AdepUd  ^tk  Febnutrf,  1839. 

DrofU  and  Taret  to  he  dUawed  to  the  Purehaoero  of  Imported  Articles  for  internal 

eontun^tion* 

Sugars,  in  hhds.,  i  per  cent  draft,  and  12  per  cent.  tare. 

Sugars,  in  boxes,  J  per  cent,  draft,  and  15  per  cent.  tare. 

Sugars,  in  floor  barrels,  i  per  cent,  draft,  and  30  lbs.  each  tare. 

Sugars,  in  floor  barrels,  i  per  cent,  draft,  and  (if  filled  in  Charleston)  18  Iba. 
each  tare. 

Sogars,  in  bags  of  grass  |  per  cent,  draft,  and  3  percent  tare. 

Sogais,  in  mats  or  bales,  i  per  cent  draft,  aad  3  per  ceat  tare.  « 

Cofiee,  in  hhds.,  i  per  cent  draft,  and  13  per  cent  tare. 

Coffin,  in  floor  barrels, }  per  cent  draft,  and  18  Hm.  per  barrel. 

Cofiee,  in  bags  of  grass,  i  per  cent  draft,  and  8  per  cent  taro. 
'Cofiee,  in.begs  of  linen,  3  per  cent  tare. 
^Coffiw,  in  mats  or  bake,  }  per  cent  draft,  and  3  per  cent  tare. 

Cocoa,  in  casks.  Custom  House  draft  and  10  per  cent  tare. 

Cocoa,  in  bags  of  linen,  3  per  cent  tare. 

Pimento,  in  bags  of  linen,  3  per  cent  tare. 

Pimento,  in  casks,  Custom  House  draft  and  1^  per  cent  tare. 

Pepper,  in  bags  of  linen,  3  per  cent  tare. 

Teas,  Custom  House  draft  and  tare. 

Indigo,  of  foreign  growth.  Custom  House  draft;  Tare  in  Casks,  15  per  cent ;  in 
Barrels,  13  per  cent ;  in  Seroons,  10  per  cent ;  in  Bags,  3  per  eent 

Cotton,  of  foreign  grow^  covered  with  linen.  Custom  House  draft,  3  per  eent 
tare. 

AU  other  articles,  Custom  House  draft  and  tare. 

Cheese,  Candles,  Chocolate,  Soap,  and  all  small  articles  sold  by  weight,  the  actual 
tare. 

Liquors  are  guaged  by  Gunter^s  scale,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congreai. 
Seoioed  Mag,  1844. 

CuHom.  Houoe  DrofU  and  Tmreo. 

DRAFTS. 

The  following  allowances  are  made  by  kw  for  Drafts  on  articles  subject  to  dnty 
by  Weight : 

On  any  quantity  of  1  cwt 1  pound 

On  any  quantity  above  1  cwt  and  not  exceeding  3  cwt 3     *' 

On  any  quantity  above  3  cwt  and  not  exceeding  3  cwt 3      '' 

On  any  quantity  above  3  cwt  and  not  exceeding  10  cwt 4      ** 

On  any  quantity  above  10  cwt.  and  not  exceeding  18  cwt 7      <* 

On  any  quantity  above  18  cwt 9      " 

[Act  of  2d  Mareh,  1799,  Section,  5& 

NoTB.— WhMi  the  draft  estabUihed  by  law  oxnmdM  i  percent,  tkentbe  dutom  Homm  aUovB 
only  i  per  cent 

When  the  Draft  established  by  law  is  less  than  i  per  cent,  then  the  Custom  Boase  allows  oaly 
the  draft  according  to  the  Table. 

The  principle  obaenred,  is  always  to  allow  the  lowest  rate,  whether  it  be  ascsnalaed  by  tfae  per 
rentage  or  by  the  taUe. 
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TUUES  ALLOWED  BY  LAW. 

On  Sugar  in  casks,  except  loaf, » 12  per  cent 

On  Sugar  in  boxes, ,, 15  « 

On  Sugar  in  bags  or  mats, 5  << 

On  Cheese  in  hampers  or  baskets, , 10  ** 

On  Cheese  in  boxes, 20  " 

On  Candles  in  boxes, 8  '* 

On  Chocolate  in  boxes, 10  ^' 

On  Cotton  in  bales, 2  «• 

On  Cotton  in ceroons, .••..    6  *' 

On  Glauber  Salts  in  casks 8  ** 

On  Nails  in  casks*. , 8 


c< 


On  Sugar  Candy  in  boxes, 10       '< 

On  Soap  in  boxes 10        " 

On  Shot  in  casks, 3        " 

On  Twine  in  casks, 12        *< 

On  Twine  in  bales, ',    3        " 

On  all  other  goods  paying  a  specific  duty,  according  to  the  Invoice  thereof,  or 
actual  weight.  * 

On  any  of  the  preceding  articles  the  importer  may  have  the  invoice  tare  allowed, 
if  he  makes  his  election  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  and  obtains  the  consent 
<^  the  Collector  and  Naval  Officer  thereto. 

[Act  of  2(2  March  1799,  Section  58. 

FrtBtntation  of  DrafU  drawn  at  Sight, 

Re$ohed,  That  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Merchants  of  Charleston 
to  pay  on  presentation,  Drafits  dravm  at  sight 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Cha^ber^  this  practice  establishes  the  legal 
right  of  the  presenter  of  a  Sight  Draft,  to  demand  payment  on  presentation. 
AdopUd  May  27, 1844. 


QUERIES  TO  THE  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

We  have  issued  a  Circular  to  the  planters  of  the  South  and  West,  for  infonna- 
tion  in  relation  to  the  Cotton  culture,  and  have  sent  numerous  copies  to  individuab 
known  to  us  either  by  reputation  or  personally.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ^y  will 
respond  punctually  and  fully,  as  the  article  we  design  publishing  ought  to  be  as 
complete  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  The  value  of  such  an  article  all  must  at 
once  appreciate.  Those  who  receive  our  journal  will  aid  us  in  these  matten  if 
they  would  have  us  elevate  its  character. 

1.  Is  your  Cotton  equally  fine?  what  land  yields  the  finest?  what  the  longest 
staple? 

2.  The  best  mamare  to  improve  the  cotton  staple  ?  the  efiect  of  difierent  kinds? 

3.  The  efiect  of  old  and  new  land  upon  the  fineness  or  length  (^staple?  size  of 
bolls? 

4.  Does  frost  destroy  at  the  same  time  cotton  on  old  and  new  land  ?  oo  which 
would  you  plant  earliest?  how  does  frost  afiect  cotton  on  hill  and  bottom  land  ? 
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5.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  cotton  ?  thne  and  mode  of  l^eaking  op  tlie 
soil? 

6.  Time  of  planting  ?  of  commencing  to  pick  ?  when  through  7 

7.  The  number  of  acres  you  plant  to  the  hand?  how  many  bales  you  make  to 
the  hand  ? 

8.  The  kind  of  eotUm  seed  preferred  ? 

9.  The  difference  in  the  product  of  seed,  taken  from  the  bottom,  middle,  or  top  of 
the  stalk? 

10.  Seed  taken  from  the  largest  boUs,  and  earliest  open  ?  any  improvements  of 
this  nature  you  are  familiar  with  7 

11.  The  beet  means  of  preserving  seed  for  planting  7  in  confined  or  open  rooms  ? 

12.  Is  it  preferable  to  plant  with  seed  from  the  last  crop  7  or  with  seed  a  year  old  ? 

13.  Improvements  resulting  from  a  change  of  seed  7  how  often  to  be  changed,  and 
in  what  way  7  from  hill  to  low  land,  or  the  reverse?  the  effect  of  extreme  northern 

cotton  seed  brought  south,  and  the  reverse  7 

14.  The  advantage  of  rolling  cotton-seed  before  planting  7  if  in  any  chemical 
mixture,  what  7 

15.  What  distance  in  the  drill  would  you  leave  your  cotton  7  what  width  in  the 
rows  7 

16.  Have  you  found  any  advantage  in  rows  running  east  and  west,  or  north  and 
south  7 

17.  Your  mode  of  cultivation  7  kind  of  implements  preferred  7 

18.  Does  rotation  of  crops  improve  your  crop  7  the  best  system  of  rotation? 

19.  What  your  most  troublesome  grasses  7  the  best  cultivation  to  destroy  ^em  T 

20.  Does  the  cotton  plant  require  much  nursing  ?  how  soon  thin  it  out  after  it  is 
above  ground  7 

21.  Does  the  cotton  plant  require  much  rain  7  at  what  periods?  the  kind  of  sea- 
son best  adapted  for  it  7 

22.  The  average  picking  to  the  hand  7  how  do  you  clear  it  of  tra^  7  the  efiect  of 
the  trashing  machine  upon  the  quality  of  cotton  7 

23.  Is  cotton  best  dried  in  the  sun  or  shade  7  state  any  improvements  yon  are 
familiar  with  in  the  scaffolding  of  cotton? 

24.  The  most  important  qualities  in  a  gin  stand?  how  many  teeth  to  the  inchT 
what  width  between  iiie  saws  7 

25.  What  description  of  press  do  you  prefer?  its  advantages  in  power  or  expe- 
dition? 

26.  Have  you  tested  the  iron-hoops,  and  the  pressing  your  bales  into  shipment 
size  7  state  ^e  advantage  or  economy  of  this  over  rope  7 

27.  Any  other  peculiarity  or  improvement  in  the  culture  or  prepaittioa  of  cotton 
for  market  with  which  you  are  familiar,  please  state  freely. 

28.  State  facts  within  your  memory  of  the  introduction,  extension,  and  cultiva- 
tion <^  cotton  in  your  state  7 

29.  What  portion  of  its  agriculture  confined  to  cotton  7 

30.  Your  best  cotton  lands  were  originally  how  timbered  7 

31.  What  the  greatest  evils  the  cotton  planter  has  to  contend  against  in  making  a 
crop? 

32.  Your  opinion  of  cotton  in  the  place  of  hemp  bagging  ?  is  it  economy  ? 

33.  What  the  best  average  weight  for  bales  7 

34.  What  the  cost  on  each  bale  of  cotton  sold  in  New  Orieans  ?  (include  in  this 
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calculation  the  outlay  for  bagging  and  rope,  or  hoop-iron,  the  freight  to  market,  and 
the  coetB  of  sale  in  New  Orleans  ?) 

35.  What  the  cost  a  bale  when  you  ship  to  Europe  ? 

36.  Have  you  tested  the  advantage  of  steam-power  applied  to  gins  over  horse* 
power  7    How  is  the  quality  of  the  cotton  affected  by  slow  or  fast  ginning  7 


WELL-WATER  IN  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Pkofsbsok  Ribobll,  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans^ 
made  the  following  experiments  and  reflections,  in  relation  to  the  subject  before 
OS,  a  few  years  ago.  The  well  from  which  the  water  examined  was  drawn  was 
sitaated  at  No.  328  Camp  street,  and  ten  feet  in  depth  lined  with  boards. 

The  result  of  an  experiment  on  the  22d  September,  was  that,  by  evaporation^ 
a  yield  was  obtained  of  one  part  of  solid  residue  to  1200  of  water  by  weight. 

The  result  of  an  experiment  from  the  same  well,  on  the  29th  December, 
yielded  one  part  solid  to  1094  of  water. 

**  The  residue  was  an  olive  colored  powder  of  sharp  taste — ^nearly  one-fourth 
appearing  to  be  organic  and  organized  matter,  such  as  the  sporules  or  germs  of 
algal,  (plants  like  frog  spittle)  microscopic  animalcula  and  their  ova." 

By  chemical  analysis.  Professor  Riddell  was  enabled  to  determine  the  pre- 
sence of  the  following  ^  acids  and  bases,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  mineral 
impurities  of  the  water :" — Carbonic  Acid ;  Muriatic  Acid  ;  Lime ;  Oxide  of 
Iron;  Magnesia;  Soda. 

((These  various  ingredients  may  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  following 
saline  substances ; — Bi-Carbonate  of  Lime ;  Bi-Carbonate  of  Iron ;  Muriate  of 
Lime;  Muriate  of  Magnesia;  Muriate  of  Soda." 

This  water  was  not  adapted  for  washing  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
Iron  in  the  condition  of  a  protoxide  combined  with  carbonic  acid — and  clothing 
upon  being  washed  or  boiled  in  it  acquired  a  permanent  yellowish  hue. 

Professor  Riddell  f\irther  remarks  that  ^  the  use  of  the  water  is  objectionable, 
not  on  account  of  the  mineral  impurities,  but  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
the  organic  and  organized  matters ;  most  of  which,  it  is  probable,  may  be  got 
rid  of,  by  very  carefiil  filtering." 

M  If  a  bottle  of  crude  water  be  corked  up,  the  process  of  putrefaction  com- 
mences in  a  few  weeks ;  after  which,  when  uncorked,  it  exhales  a  fetid  and  pe- 
culiar odor." 

We  have  long  wondered  that  among  the  many  wealthy  planters  whose  for- 
tunes are  staked  in  the  lowlands,  there  is  not  an  individual  in  this  entire  district, 
who  has  had  the  enterprise  to  try  the  experiment  of  boring  for  water  after  the 
Arteean  plan  that  has  been  so  successfully  tested  in  Alabama  and  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

The  belief  is  induced  by  the  contiguity  to  highlands  of  this  strip  of  valley, 
having  for  four  hundred  miles  an  average  width  of  about  thirty,  that  >  good 
water  can  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  depth — the  hills  bounding  the  low<* 
lands  are  precipitous,  and  in  height  varying  from  eighty  to  two  hundred  feet — 
those  on  the  lefl,the  jBl^f9  of  Mtsn^^ippi  are  familar  to  all  our  readers,  while 
the  right  is  bounded  throughout  its  course  with  the  high  Pine  Hill  Region  of  the 
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Oaaekita — being  a  continaatioD  of  the  SBialler  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  west- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  Arkansas. 

This  range  of  hills  is  composed  of  immense  beds  of  free  stone,  and  abounds  in 
springs  of  water  equal  to  any  in  the  world — ^the  reservoirs  that  feed  thooe 
springs,  we  doubt  not,  having  their  hundred  shoots  spreading  in  all  directionB, 
seeking  the  lowest  level,  might  ,be  tapped  by  the  process  suggested— the  prospect 
of  success  is,  we  think  certain,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  an  effort  would  well 
repay  the  enterprise  of  him  who  first  attempts  the  experiment  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Louisiana. — Omcordia  Intelligencer.* 


ACHUCULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 


^Hi  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  late  address,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  State,  introduced  some  reflections  upon  flie 
importance  of  correct  agricultural  knowledge,  which  we  intended  to  make  the 
basis  of  an  article,  but  must  be  content  at  present  only  to  extract,  leaving  the 
subject  in  full  for  another  occasion.  He  says — ^The  plain  principles  of  agricnJ- 
ture  might  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  as  is  practised  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  teachers  instructed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  fitUng  occasion  to 
communicate  them  to  the  people. 

Every  farmer  in  Carolina  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  process  by 
which  he  may  multiply  the  products  of  the  soil,  at  the  same  time  that  he  im- 
proves its  quality  and  augments  its  capability  to  yield  its  firuits  with  ever  increas- 
ing abundance. 

He  should  be  taught  to  what  extent  the  cultivation  of  culmiferous  crops  in 
succession  is  injurious  to  land,  and  what  description  of  vegetation  ought  to  inter- 
vene in  order  to  restore  its  fertility,  the  necessity  of  rotations  and  their  most  ad- 
vantageous order;  the  importance  of  setting  apart  a  portion  of  his  farm  fbrpas- 
torage,  both  to  support  his  cattle,  and  to  give  a  rich  dressing  of  green  manure  to 
his  land  when  broken  up  for  tiQage ;  and,  above  all,  he  should  be  urged  by  de- 
moDstratiens  and  arguments  addressed  to  his  self-interest  not  to  oultivaie  more 
land  than  he  can  maonre  and  tend  properly.    Every  man,  especially  if  iie  ean 
read  and  C3rpher,  may  be  made  to  comprehend  how  much  more  advantageous  it 
will  be  to  raise  one  hundred  bushels  of  com  from  five  acves  than  from  ten  acres 
The  difierenoe  of  wm^  and  msteirials  between  fencing  ^m  aores  and  tan,  aind 
that  of  labor  in  plonghing,  sowing,  and  harvesting,  may  be  calculated  to  a  frac- 
tion.   He  should  be  taught  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  manures,  that  he  may 
not  be  diseonraged  by  their  first  cost,  and  to  understand  when  he  applies  them, 
thai  he  is  pladng  capital  in  the  ground,  the  interest  of  iHiioh  is  i ^resantad  by 
the  inereased  commercial  value  of  the  product  of  his  fields.    A  very  moderate 
acquaintance  with  arithmetic  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  iaoome  afismg 
from  such  an  outlay,  but  to  do  this  accurately  he  must  be  made  awasa  of  tlie 


*  Mr.  Pattenon,  the  Editor  of  tb»  InteUigsnow,  U  dead.  We  knew  him  tmll,  sad  adadied 
him  as  a  good  man.  Hie  place  will  not  soon  be  occapled  by  one  so  oaefni  to  the  commanity,  eo 
elevated  in  his  views,  so  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  pncticai  intoests  of  T^fjils 
iana.  His  whole  heart  was  bent  upon  these  things,  until  they  hod  become  at  last  with  Urn  am 
•tttfandaaa^  under  the  influence  of  which  Ids  constitution  was  isipaired  and  destroyed.  Death 
has  ck»ed  the  scene. 
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durable  benefit  of  lime  and  aome  other  mineral  manorea  when  applied  to  aoila, 
deficient  in  ingredients  ao  esaential  to  their  fertility.  The  fertilizing  efiecta.of 
manjr  substaDces  that  are  generally  thrown  away  and  wasted  on  a  farm,  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  to  him.  How  often  ia  the  carcaas  of  an  animal  exposed,  to  be 
conaumed  by  birds  of  prey,  and  its  bones  left  to  bleach  in  the  son,  when  the 
former  would  enrich  the  manure  heap,  and  the  latter  furnish  to  the  soil  the  most 
important  known  fertilzing  principle,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  a  material  so  essen- 
tial to  good  huabandry  that  it  is  imported  into  other  countries  at  groat  cost,  and 
and  contributes  essentially  to  the  improTed  condition  of  their  agriculture. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  in  no  other  cultivated  country  in  the  world  are 
the  carcasses  of  animals  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
their  bones  left  to  bleach  in  the  sun,  or  heaps  of  old  leather,  woollen  rags,  fea- 
thers, and  charcoal  dust,  left  to  encumber  the  earth,  when,  if  properly  covered 
under  it,  they  would  enrich  and  fertilize  the  soil. 

The  farmer  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  great  importance  of  solid  and  liquid 
manures  which  he  now  casts  away,  and  which  in  other  countries  are  sold  by  the 
pound  after  being  manufactured  into  poudrette  and  urate ;  and  which  he  could 
render  available  by  simply  mixing  them  with  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  He  should  be  instructed  when  he  clears  land,  how  to  make  the  wood 
which  he  now  destroys  and  wastes,  contribute  root,  stem,  and  branch  to  enrich 
the  soil,  by  converting  them  into  vegetable  manure,  ashes  and  charcoal :  and, 
above  all  the  vast  importance  of  durable  improvements  should  be  instilled  into 
his  mind. 


THE  CITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 


The  prospects  of  the  future  connection  of  this  city  with  the  Southern  At- 
lantic, by  railroad,  renders  it  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  We  have  been 
endeavoring  to  procure  material  for  an  elaborate  history  of  the  place,  but  thus 
lar  without  success.  We  should  be  obliged  if  some  citizen  would  favor  us  with 
a  sketch  and  also  with  a  notice  of  the  present  prospects  of  the  Railroad.  At  pre- 
sent we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  extract  from  one  or  two  papers  before  us. 

The  first  is  from  a  writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  understood  to  be  Wm.  H. 
Treacott,  Esq. 

There  is  not  perhapa  in  the  West  a  more  interesting  view  than  that  com- 
manded from  the  summit  of  the  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  Cover- 
ing the  base  of  the  hill,  and  crowding  to  the  extremeet  margm  of  the  businesa- 
laden  Cumberland,  is  the  city  itself,  its  streets  alive  with  the  bustle  of  an  active 
commerce,  and  its  suburbs  literally  growing  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
Surrounding  the  city  with  a  border  of  beautiful  cultivation,  lie  extensive  and 
valuable  farms,  intersected  by  the  numerous  turnpikes,  which  centering  in  the 
city,  radiate  to  opposite  neighborhoods ;  and  girdling  in  all  with  a  quiet  security  ^ 
rise  a  range  of  low  and  pleasant  hills,  covered  with  picturesque  woods  and 
graceful  dwellings.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  which 
attracta  the  traveler's  attention.  If  he  has  learned  anything  of  the  country 
through  which  he  has  passed,  and  in  the  heart  of  which  he  stands,  he  knows 
that  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  untold  abundance— mineral  wealth  forcing 
itself  through  the  soil,  and  that  aoil  ready  to  meet  any  demand  which  agrioul- 
toral  industry  may  make  for  produce. 

10 
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Hie  foDowiif^  is  fh>m  ihe  Orthopolitan  :— 

!fftshville  i«  gituated  oh  ihb  left  b&nk  of  the  CumberUhd,  dh  an  (ftleriied  bluff 
of  limestone.  Few  towns  in  the  West  present  a  mors  impokiiig  kp^arancg  as 
the  trayeler  approaches  it  from  every  side.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  the  num- 
ber of  eminences  within  the  city,  some  of  which  are  partly  covered  with  the 
native  cedar,  clothed  in  living  green,  which  gives  it  a  cheerful  appearance  even 
amidst  the  dreariness  of  winter. 

Around  the  city  are  a  number  of  beautiful  eminence^  commanding  an  eitten- 
sive,  rich  and  varied  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
in  every  direction ;  from  Capitol  Hill,  withih  the  city,  the  eye  ^'anges  over  a 
large  space,  covered  with  rich  farms,  and  neat  country  seats,  cultivated  fields 
waving  with  that  beautiflil  specimen  of  the  vegetable  world — In£ah  cotto,  and 
that  Valuable  staple— cotton.  These,  if  Ihey  do  nxA  !ndicatie  great  opuleUoe,  at 
least  bespeak  that  their  occupants  are  hi  the  enjoyment  of  competence,  wfiicb 
generally  produces  a  greater  amount  of  true  happiness  than  overgrown  wealth. 
The  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  recalls  the  lines  of  Moore^ — 

*^ If  there  is  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  heart  that  is  humble  may  look  for  it  here.^ 

We  have  amongst  us  many  who  are  rich,  but  no  miiUwMvres  who  wallow  in 
lnxuri6Si»  and  who  look  down  with  aristooratic  pride  upon  those  of  humbler  for- 
tuno,  and  who  would^  if  they  could,  introduce  1iu>se  distinctions  in  society  th«i 
would  separate  them  from  the  ^  vulgar  herd."  There  are  but  few  whosto  actual 
fortunes  would  amount  to  the  tenth  of  a  million ;  they  may  have  more  in  pos- 
session, but  that  possession  is  often  accompanied  by  a  slight  drawback — some- 
times called  '^suspicioB  of  debt." 

No  town  in  the  great  valley  of  the  West  enjoys  in  a  greater  degree  the  Uess- 
iiig  of  health.  Situated  about  36  deg.  30  min.  it  possesses  a  temperate  cHmate, 
and  from  its  local  position,  it  is  fr«e  from  fevers  which  characterise  many  of  tfie 
towns  of  the  West,  particularly  such  as  are  situated  upon  water  courses,  and 
the  lands  about  them  subject  to  inundations.  It  is  true  that  a  small  portion  o^ 
Nashville,  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  are,  in  times  of  high  floods,  inundated  ; 
but  these  inundations  continue  but  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  at  intervab  of 
several  years,  and  produce  ••  injurious  effect  upon  the  healCh  of  the  town.  Al- 
though the  summer's  heat  is  «eoasionally  oppressive,  the  winters  are  mild  and 
moderate.  We  have  not  the^seicafe  cold  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
nor  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  Sou^  Borne  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  city  from  the  following  statement  of  deaths,  during  the  year  1845, 
which  we  take  from  the  returns  of  the  sexton  of  the  cemetery,  on  the  bodes  of 
the  corporation,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  nnmber  of  deaths  waa 
244,  in  a  population  of  12,394. 
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COHFA&ATITE  FKICES  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES, 
AND  Bip  COFFEE,  IN  HEW  ORLEANS,  NEW  YORK  AND  CIN- 
CINNATI, FOR  EACS  ■WEEK  FROM  Iw  JAN.  TO  In  NOV.,  1845- 


Ameriean  BaUroadt. 


American  Baiiroads, 


American  RaUroads. 
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DetMcratic  Review  for  April, 
Whig  Journal  for  April 

Tbbeb  was  once  a  time  Id  Germonj  when  no  one  could  aapire  to  the  title  of 
gentleman — cooJd  not  haye  the  enviable  Herr  appended  to  hid  name  onlea  he 
liad  written  a  book.  For  what  we  know  this  unique  custom  still  exists.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  modem  democrats  seem  to  think,  and  act  on  the  same 
principle,  evidently  believing  that  they  must  appear  on  this  ^  Field  of  Cloth  of 
Oold,"  before  they  can  have  claims  to  gentility,  and  if  they  do  not  always  bore 
us  with  volumes,  they  do  incessantly  annoy  us  with  tame  and  insipid  articles  in 
Biagazines.  Originality  of  thought  or  terseness  of  composition  does  not  enter  into 
the  refined  conception  of  these  periodical  cobweb-spinners.  Respecting  the  first 
they  agree  with  La  Bruyere— 

Le  cholx  det  pens^es  est  inyention, 

and  with  the  latter  they  are  entirely  unacquainted.    True,  we  must  admit  ^  the 

healthy  excitement  of  composition,"  but  an  undue  exercise  of  a  weak  organ  is 

not  apt  much  to  benefit  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  organs  of  those  whose  unhappi* 

Bees  it  is  to  be  sympathetic  therewith.    We  also  allow  that  the  amusement  of 

boring  the  public  with  *^  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  is  refreshing  and 

predi^KMWs  to  mueh  inward  joy : — just  as  one  ^^  whose  virtues  formed  the  magic 

of  his  song"  has  eung — 

"  There  if  a  pleaiure  in  poetic  paini, 
Which  only  poets  know."  etc. 

And  it  is  equally  anthentic  that  which  another  of  the  choeen  few  has  song— 

**  None  bat  an  aathor  fisels  an  aathor*s  cares, 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bean,*' 

but  stiU  we  deprecate  this  swarm  of  literary  locusts  which  visit  us  Sn  the  present 
era  of  literature,  and  plague-like  consumers  of  time,  the  means  whereby  we  live. 
Writing  has  been  lo  much  reduced  to  a  trade  that  Genius  shrinks  from  the  com- 
petition. Books  are  written  on  wagers,  and  feuiUitont  engaged  with  DomaSy 
mlone  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  leisure  of  a  *'  man  about  town"  for  a  period 
longer  than  his  coat  will  wear.  This  is  the  age  of  pertinacity,  mendacity,  and 
superficiality.  Groldsmith,  who  thought  twenty  lines  a  good  day's  work,  would 
be  laughed  at  in  this  age  of  telegraphic  .rhyme — and  the  work  of  years  with 
Adam  Smith  might  be  reduced  to  days  under  the  ingenious  fingers  of  a  modem 
political  economist    To  alter  a  couplet  of  Byron's,  we  may  well  exclaim — 

**  A  man  most  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  Uteratore— writers  are  already  made.** 

As  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  descended  upon  and  sacked  Rome,  were 
allwed  thither  by  the  taste  of  wine,  so  are  the  barbarians  in  authorship,  who 
msh  down  npon  us  with  weapons  similar  to  that  with  which  Sampson  slew  the 
PhilistineB,  fhscinated  by  the  nectar  of  applause.  This  latter  commodity  has 
been  so  profusely  showered  that  the  veriest  poetaster  who  climbs  an  ant  hill, 
mistaking  it  for  Parnassus ;  or  the  most  impudent  socialist  who  dogmatically 
q>eakB  of  Bacon  as  ^  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind,"  (that  quotation 
being  about  as  moch  as  they  know  of  him  or  his  works)  have  a  surieit  of  sweet 
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mellinir  sayon  thrown  as  inceiiBe  apon  tiieir  petty  tcribblingB,  and  ciy  Bmrmha  / 
in  lelflafltoniBlunent. 

We  wiflh  not  to  be  thought  deprecating  aU  periodical  literatore— lar  from  it. 
The  poreet  genu  in  the  English  language  have  shone  in  that  form ;  and  well  we 
know  that  the  first  essays  of  genius  haye  sought  and  still  seek  in  that  mode 

N 

^  To  climb  the  steep 
Where  Learning's  laurels  bloom.'* 

We  know  that  they  foster  talent,  and  encourage  art ;  that  they  are  the  ailTer 
streams  whereupon  the  modest  man  of  genius  embarks  and  trims  his  yessel  for 
the  stormy  sea  of  literary  enterprise.  Therein  be  learns  to  cull  the  exuberance 
of  his  soul,  fired  by  the  divitau  inflatus ;  and  is  comforted  by  the  assurance  that 
he  has  only  to  check  his  ardor,  whilst  thousands  in  the  same  arena  are  destitute 
of  it  altogether — mere  framers  of  sentences  ffdm  habit  and  education,  precise  aa 
they  are  unmeaning,  and  pointed  in  nothing  save  commas,  semi-colons,  and 
periods.  We  hope,  too,  to  be  understood,  and  not  be  considered  as  Writingr  in- 
yidiously  of  the  magazines  which  head  these  cursory  remarks.  We  speak  gene- 
rally, and  from  the  great  ability  exhibited  in  these  reyiews  we  would  ratlier 
make  them  exceptions  than  otherwise  to  the  fungus  periodical-literature  of  the 
day.  Nor  do  we  confine  our  obseryations  to  the  United  States  alone,  but  extend 
them  to  England  and  the  Continent;  eyery where  is  this  morbid  taste  for  quantity 
instead  of  quality  seen  and  felt.  But  we  haye  reliance  upon  the  good  sense  of 
our  community,  and  haye  no  doubt  that  we  shall  shortly  see  the  time  when  thia 
feyerish  desire  for  the  sentimental,  flimsy,  and  the  yulgar  will  giye  place  to  a 
healthy  literary  tone  haying  its  origin  amongst  ourselyes  and  peryadin^  tbe 
whole  American  people. 

The  Old  Coniinental;  or,  the  Price  of  Lihtrtg.  By  Hov.  Jamxs  K.  PAViBDn. 
New  York :  Paine  &  Buxgess,  1846. 

This  work  will  add  but  litde  to  the  literary  reputation  of  its  author.  Apart  from 
the  redundancy  which  is  exhibited  throughout,  there  is  a  looseness  in  the  style  and 
occasional  encroachments  upon  the  refinements  of  the  age ;  little,  perhaps,  to  be 
regarded  in  a  tjrro,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  one  who  has  attained 
so  proud  a  position  in  the  worid  of  literature. 

We  are  unwilling  to  be  persuaded  that  our  author  intended  terunutlif  to  impoee 
upon  us  the  belief  that  the  full  measure  of  time  occupied  by  Horace  in  preparing 
his  Satires  was  consumed  in  the  development  of  the  portraiture  of  the  <'  Old  Con- 
tinental." This  may  be  so.  Conceding  the  point,  however,  it  argues  a  woful  de- 
generacy from  that  elevated  standard  to  the  erection  of  which  he  hss  so  liberally 
contributed,  and  by  which  we  must  now  measure  this  later  effort  of  his  pen. 

However  deeply  we  may  be  imbued  with  the  reverence  which  attaches  to  great 
names,  or  the  charity  which  inclines  us  to  extenuate  the  faults  that  so  frequently 
mar  the  finest  efibrts  of  genius  and  of  art,  a  feeling  of  disappointment  pervaded 
otir  mind  during  every  step  we  made  in  die  progress  of  the  worii. 

Widiout  a  dengn  to  particularise,  we  would  remark  that  the  sketch  given  ns  of 
the  fair  heroine,  is  exceedingly  common-place ;  and  many  of  the  sinules  are  leaa 
refined  than  we  were  led  to  expect  from  one  of  Mr.  Paulding's  literary  character. 

The  design  and  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  a  higher  sense  of  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy,  By 
sketching,  with  a  faithful  pencil,  the  privations  and  sofferings  endured  by 
patriots  of  the  reyolotion. 
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A»T.  1.— THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CORRECT  STATISTICAL  INFOR- 
MATION IN  RELATION  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  CASE  OF  INDIAN 
CORN  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

Our  folject  has  onlj  to  be  enunciated  to  commend  itself  at  once 
to  the  attentkm  of  the  reader.  Its  importance  has  been  too  much 
overlooked  in  the  past  Upon  the  agriculture  of  a  country  must 
depend  the  main  poition  of  its  wealth  and  power,  since  in  general 
the  capital  and  population  employed  in  this  department  of  industry  are 
beyond  measure  greater  than  in  every  other  branch  put  together.  | 
The  remark  is  applicable  with  ten-fold  more  propriety  to  a  country 
Ifte  the  United  States,  where  commerce  and  the  arts  are  but  in  their 
infiwcy,  and  where  agricultural  wealth  loads  the  rich  fields  of  almost 
ilimitable  territories.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  Mississippi  valley, 
d^ble  in  Ae  progress  of  events  of  sustaaning  as  dense  a  population 
as  any  part  of  Eisope,  and  bo  convinced  d  our  resoinces.  True  as 
tiiese  things  may  be,  however,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  collection 
and  dissemination  cf  agricukural  statistics  have,  in  the  muhipUoatioft 
of  other  demands  upon  piriblic  attention,  been  almost:  entirely  neglected. 
What  portion  of  our  people  really  know  any  thing  determiiiately  upon 
the  sulject  at  all.  Ask,  if  you  please,  the  vakie  of  each  particular 
staple  of  the  country — the  influences  which  are  bringing  about  a 
greater  or  a  less  production  of  a  particular  commodity,  or  leading  to 
the  augmentation  of  one  crop  and  neglect  of  another— ask  in  fine, 
and  what  is  perhaps  of  the  greatest  moment  of  all,  the  precise  bearing 
Vol.  I.  No.  VI. 
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of  all  the  questions  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  home  and  foreign 
maricets  which  come  up,  and  in  how  few  cases  will  jou  be  answered 
with  any  show  of  correctness  ?  Nothing  is  more  common  than  gross 
and  even  ridiculous  blunders  in  these  matters,  published  to  the  worid 
in  the  most  imposing  forms  and  with  all  the  character  of  authoritj* 
The  sources  of  correct  information  are  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Do 
we  ask  f9r  our  agricultural  associations  and  journals.  Have  wo 
such  indeed,  and  do  we  seriously  propose  %o  sustain  them  at  all  en  a 
scale  commensurate  with  their  merits  ?  Has  our  newspaper  press, 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  capable  of  so  much,  devoted,  in  its 
zeal  afler  politics,  more  than  a  meagre  paragraph  here  and  there  to 
the  vital  subject  of  agriculture  ?  What  has  been  the  practical  working 
of  the  great  bureau  of  statistics,  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
within  the  past  few  years?  Must  these  things  remain  so  in  the 
fliture,  where  the  means  of  amendment  are  so  plainly  within  our 
reach?  We  propoce  the  question  seriously,  and  with  some  anxiety 
as  to  the  result.  For  ourselves,  our  hearty  co-operation  is  promised 
to  any  scheme  whose  end  shall  be  to  bring  about  a  better  and  more 
creditable  state  of  things. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  matters  of  this  kind  are  conducted  usually 
in  a  manner  we  would  do  well  to  imitate,  the  public  attention  has 
been  of  late  called  more  particularly  to  the  subject,  and  no  one  can 
read  the  English  papers  and  journals  without  being  satisfied  of  the 
extraordinary  care  and  attention  which  they  bestow  upon  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  and  commercial  fiicts.  The  Economiat* 
published  in  London,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  journals  in  ih» 
world,  in  one  of  its  last  numbers  has  so  fully  expressed  our  views  upos 
these  points,  that  at  the  risk  of  unduly  extending  our  remarks  we  wiQ 
make  a  quotation. 

**  We  cannot  but  regard  as  one  of  the  strongest  evkbnoes  of  the 
perfection  to  whioh  all  ooouneicial  transactions  are  being  reduced, 
the  strong  desire  for  accurate  practical  information  on  every  subject 
— Mlating  to  them.  At  a  period  when  competiticHi  is  becoming  more 
and  more  intense,  when  intelligence  of  the  highest  order  and  of  the 
most  persevering  assiduity  is  being  applied  to  every  branch  of  com- 
Boeroe,  when  the  economy  derived  from  superior  luiowledge,  acquired 
in  the  conduct  of  business,  is  in  many  cases  relied  upon  as  the  chief 
source  of  profit,  the  importance  of  an  accurate  system  of  statistics 
relating  to  trade  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Statistical  knowledge,  w 
in  other  words,  a  knowledge  a[  the  &cts  relating  to  or  connected  wiA 
any  aitide  <^  produce  or  branch  of  trade,  does  not  show  itself  at  first 
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•iglrt^  and  noiM  ean  appreciate  ito  great  advantage  in  the  every  day 
practical  transactions  of  business  but  those  who  have  experienced  its 
benefit.  A  fitmiliarity  with  facts  connected  with  supply  and  demand^ 
wkh  production  and  consumption,  comes  to  the  aid  of  a  man's  judg- 
aient  in  every  transaction  of  business,  and  often  when  he  is  least 
conscious  oH^  and  quite  as  often  enables  him  to  avoid  a  danger  which 
presents  a  most  tempting  promise  at  first  sight,  but  with  respect  to 
wUck  a  more  intimate  knovdedge  of  the  sulject  exposes  some  hidden 
iiilacy  or  distvrbing  cause,  as  it  leads  to  transactions  of  great  and 
brilliant  residts.  The  great  value,  however,  which  we  consider  a 
knowledge  of  the  ^cts  and  statistics  to  be  to  the  merchant,  is  the 
assistance  which  they  aftbrd  him  in  his  daily  transactions  to  form  at 
once  acdsrate  decisions.  In  a  public  view  such  knowledge  is  of  great 
eoafequence.  It  enables  merchants  to  act  in  every  respect  more  in 
accofdance  with  the  general  wants  of  the  community,  to  provide  against 
deficiencies  by  larger  importations,  and  to  avoid  unprofitable  gluts  by 
SB  earty  reduction  of  price,  inducing  an  increased  consumption  and 
checking  supplies,  and  thus  in  every  way  tending  to  a  greater  equality 
of  price.  There  is  nothing  which  more  strikingly  exhibits  the  value 
4£  infoiaaation  and  the  growing  anxiety  to  possess  it  than  the  great 
JMcrease  in  the  number  and  the  improvements  in  the  character  of  the 
mercantile  circulars  which  are  now  issued  from  houses  of  business 
aen  in  all  parts  of  the  worki,  and  in  respect  to  which  London,  Liver, 
pool  and  Manchester  certainly  take  the  lead.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
■ay  of  nany  of  these  documents  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving, 
that  they  discuss  commercial  topics  with  those  enlarged  economical 
views  which  are  in  every  way  as  well  calculated  to  instruct  statesmen 
aa  to  inform  men  of  business.  As  long  as  we  see  this  spirit  prevailing 
among  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  we  entertain  no  fear  for  the 
aommerdal  greatness  and  prosperity  d^  the  country.  As,  however, 
we  advance  to  perfection,  it  wiU  become  more  and  more  needftil  that 
every  merchant  shall  become  an  economist  as  weU  as  a  politician,  for 
the  politics  of  a  country  are  its  trade." 

To  the  agncultural  interests  more  particularly  is  the  importance  of 
correct  informati<m  on  this  point  deserving  of  consideration.  The 
great  and  distressing  evil  of  over  production  would  by  this  means  be 
entirely  prevented,  and  those  extreme  fluctuations  in  price,  which  are 
ruinous  to  agricultural  interests.  What  is  it  that  enables  the  specu- 
lator to  exert  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  agriculturist,  but  this  veiy 
knowledge  and  skill  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  By  means  of 
it  he  is  enaUed  to  wield  an  immense  power  ibr  good  or  for  evil,  but 
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fbrttnuUely,  in  the  woridngs  of  proTidence,  more  firequently  for  geed. 
We  could  illufitrate  in  a  single  instance  from  Mr.  McCidlochy  wbere  tk» 
effects  of  speculation  prevent  tlie  ruinous  influences  of  crops  squandered 
awaj  or  undulj  consumed  and  fiunines  following  in  tke  train  of  abvai* 
dant  harvests.  In  this  waj  the  speculator  without  caring  a  stvaw 
either  way,  really  does  fHrove  himself  a  true  friend  to  Uie  agricakuiMly 
imd  through  him  to  the  masses  <^  c<Hi8umers. 

^  The  fiurming  interests  are  indeed  exposed  to  vicisitudes,  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  <^  general  experience  in  our  own  country  that  where 
prices  are  unusually  high,  the  advantage  has  not  accrued  to  the  prodneer 
but  to  others,  interposed  between  him  and  the  consumer.  The  cona- 
modity  has  been  hurried  into  maricet  and  disposed  4^  at  pricee  such  at 
it  might  command  at  once— -the  producing  classes  beii^  in  general 
those  who  are  least  able  to  hold  back  for  better  prices.  In  Hmit'e 
Merchants'  Magazine,  fi>r  October,  1845,  we  have  dearly  exhibited 
the  peculiar  doctrine  of  prices  as  they  are  influenced  by  sap|4y  and 
demand.  ^  The  demand  for  less  than  15,000,000  bushels  <rf*  wheat  fren 
England,  we  are  told,  exhausted  the  granaries  of  Europe,  and  neaily 
doubled  the  price  all  over  the  continent.  The  continued  deiaaBd 
maintained  high  prices  and  Uie  average  for  five  years,  ending  wUi 
1842,  exceeded  by  ninety  per  cent  the  average  of  five  yeara  esidiii^ 
with  1837." 

Tliis  view  is  fully  sustained  in  the  opinion  ci  Piatt  on  the  Con 
Laws;  of  McCuUoch,  and  0[  Mr.  Gregory  EJng.  ^It  is  a  weH 
known  fact  in  political  economy  that  a  small  surplus  maintained  vfmt 
the  market  sinks  the  money  value  of  the  whole  quantity  to  an  extent 
many  times  exceeding  the  value  of  that  surphis.  It  was  u|pea  this 
well  understood  principle  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  formally 
consumed  a  supposed  surjdus  of  spices,  in  order  to  maintain  die  vakw 
of  the  whde  crop.  It  is  wtf  kiu>wn  how  small  a  deficiency  in  pto^ 
duction  will  cause  an  immense  rise  in  prices,  as  seen  in  the  price  ef 
com  in  England ;  and  in  the  reverse,  to  what  an  extent  a  small  surplus 
retained  upon  the  maricet  will  sink  money  jHices  relatively  with  ether 
values.  Mr.  Gregoiy  King,  in  his  conqnitation  of  the  land  product 
in  England,  states  that  a  deficiency  in  the  harvest  may  raise  the  price 
of  c<Nrn  in  the  following  proportions : 

A  deficit  of  l-tenth,  raises  the  price  3-tenths. 

**  2.tenths,     "«  ««      8.teirths. 

"^  3.tenths,     <'  ''     164enthB. 

*'  4-tenths,     ''  «'    384enths. 

**  5.tenths,      "  "    454eBths, 
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The  peeduotaon  of  a  tiiipkis  will  reduce  |inoei  ia  a  etmikr  nUie." 
This  matter  is  made  evideat  in  the  hielery  of  the  flour  4rade  of  thie 
eeuBtfj,  as  compared  in  Uie  f<^lowiag  taUe  of  the  eiforTof  flour  firofei 
the  United  States,  with  the  arerage  price  fimi  1795  to  1848. 
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rs  OF  FLOUR  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND 

FRIGS 

FROM  1795  TO  1843. 

VKAM 

BARItlLl  Of 

PKICB  PBR 

W  aB 

0 

BAHmiLf  OP 

PUCBPBB 

■  bajm 

rvovti. 

BABEBI.. 

»MMM» 

PU>VE. 

BABKBt. 

1796, 

687,869 

12  00 

1819, 

750,660 

8  00 

1796, 

725,194 

16  00 

1820, 

1,177,086 

5  87 

1797, 

51^688 

19  #0 

1821, 

1,956,119 

4  25 

1798, 

567,558 

7  00 

1822, 

877,867 

7  09 

1799, 

519,265 

10  00 

1828, 

756,702 

7  75 

1800, 

658;952 

10  00 

1824, 

996,792 

6  62 

1801, 

1,103,444 

18  00 

1825, 

857,820 

5  87 

i8oai 

1,156,248 

9  00 

1826, 

AAA  AAA 

5  25 

i8aa, 

1,811,858 

7  00 

1827, 

887,885 

8  09 

1804, 

810,808 

7  75 

1628^ 

860,809 

8  59 

loOO, 

777,518 

18  00 

1829, 

1,227,484 

5  09 

1896, 

782,724 

7  50 

1880, 

1,806,529 

7  25 

1807, 

1,249,819 

8  25 

1881t 

864,919 

5  62 

1808, 

268,818 

6  00 

1882, 

955,768 

5  87 

1809, 

846^247 

7  50 

1888, 

885,852 

5  H 

1810, 

798»486 

8  25 

1884, 

966,768 

5  59 

1811, 

1,445,012 

10  50 

1885, 

779,896 

9  99 

1712, 

1,448,492 

10  75 

1886, 

505,400 

7  59 

1818, 

1,260,942 

18  00 

1787, 

818,719 

10  25 

1814, 

198,274 

14  M 

1888, 

448,161 

f  50 

1815, 

862,789 

9  25 

1889, 

988,121 

6  75 

1816, 

729^8 

7  87 

«40, 

1,897,591 

5  00 

1817, 

1,479,198 

14  75 

1841, 

1,082,011 

6  50 

1818, 

1,157,697 

10^ 

1842, 

4  59 

There  is  a  fact  deeply  impoftant  and  interesting  to  the  agiicultu* 
rifts,  which  we  would  suppose  them  capable  to  a  great  extent  of 
removing,  did  they  fully  comprehend  the  principles  which  influence 
trade.  In  years  (^  imusual  scarcity,  the  enhanced  value  of  grain  is 
felt  most  at  Uie  close  of  the  season,  on  the  eve  of  another  harvest, 
and  when  the  commodity  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  trade.  We 
will  8upp<Mrt  this  My  from  an  authority,  and  draw  our  deductions  from 
Ae  (koi  hereafter.    Mr.  Mo  CuUooh  says,  ^it  is,  however,  in  scarce 
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jews  that  the  Bpeeulfttkms  of  Uie  com  marehsnts  are  piteepftUj 
advantageous.  Even,  in  the  Ticbest  coontries,  a  rerj  large  poitioa  of 
the  indiridnals  engaged  in  the  business  of  agricidturey  are  compara* 
tivelj  poor,  and  are  totally  without  the  means  of  withokKng  their 
produce  from  market,  in  order  to  speculate  upon  any  future  advance* 
In  consequence;  the  markets  are  almost  always  abundantly  supplied 
with  produce  immediately  afler  harvest,  and  in  countries  where  the 
merchants  engaged  in  the  com  trade  are  not  possesed  of  large  capital, 
or  where  their  proceedings  are  fettered  and  restricted,  there  is  then, 
almost  invariably  a  heavy  fkll  of  prices." 

How  much  of  that  distiessing  uneasiness,  which  often  afflicts  the 
public  mind,  in  manu&cturing  countries  in  particular,  for  fear  of  inrw 
pending  fanme,  would  be  relieved,  could  accurate  informati<Mi  be 
obtained  by  them  of  the  nature  of  their  own  crops,  and  those  of  foreign 
countries.  This  dread  of  fimnne,  wonld  altogether  pssvtaojt  anjthin^ 
Hte  an  equalization  of  stocks,  and  result  in  an  unnatural  expanaiaa  of 
prices.  Families  in  Europe,  we  doubt  not,  labouring  now  under  this 
fear,  will,  if  able  to  do  it,  bring  about  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  tke 
rerj  thing  they  dread,  by  bu3ingup  for  consumption,  more  than  ti^ir 
usual  stocks.  It  is  known  that  in  New  Orleans,  under  the  excitement 
of  speculation,  the  present  season,  when  flour  reaehed#7  per  barrel, 
ihe  demand  for  fiunilies  and  bakers  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been 
ilef<Nre  known.  In  further  illustration  of  this  principle^  during  the  laat 
•eason,  under  a  mistaken  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  poric  put'up  waa 
inadequate  to  meet  Uie  demand,  prices  advanced  during  the  season 
nearly  100  per  cent,  whilst  at  the  end  of  the  season,  it  was  evident, 
that  a  full  and  adequate  supply  had  existed.  It  is  tme,  that  high  prioee 
usurfly  dimirfsh  consumption,  but,  from  the  best  information  we  can 
gather,  this  was  but  slightly  the  case  in  this  article. 

To  this  iliay  be  added,  ttaHn  the  experience  of  ali  countries  knd 
more  particulariy  in  those,  where  Uie  consumption  of  bread 
exceed  the  production,  the  public  mind  is  most  excited  and 
sitive  on  the  eve  i^a  coming  harvest,  lest  any  great  deficiency,  or 
any  deficiency  at  all  shouM  take  place.  We  see  this  in  the  com. 
plexion  of  the  English  joumals  paiticularly,  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
observations  on  the  eve  of  each  successive  harvest.  Various  a.nd 
contradictory  opinions  are  passed,  and  intelligence  received,  and  prioes, 
stocks,  and  consumption  share  the  influence  of  this  vibrating  sendtive. 
ness  c^  the  public  mind. 

We  have  been  lead  into  this  train  of  reflection,  protracted  perfanpe, 
but  not  uninteresting,  by  c<mtemplathig  the  position  of  the  grain 
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growing  tedion  of  our  omsatrj  at  Ike  praoant  dma,  at  ooMpaiad  wUk 
|MMt  taatcms.  We  know  vary  well  that  ourfimnan  kareiiaaA  aaliai* 
patiiig  results  more  &voiiable  to  themselTes  than  the  j  hire  experianaadl 
in  past  jean,  and  we  hare  felt  disposed  to  inTestigate  and  f^stenninei 
as  weU  as  we  cotildy  with  the  infonnatiott  from  time  to  time*laid  beibro 
us,  whether  these  high  anticpations  are  in  any  considerable  degree 
well  feundedy  or  in  any  degree  at  alL  We  mightiyce  up  the  snlijeot 
in  any  of  its  particular  points  <^  Tiew,  any  particular  coimmodity  ot 
orop^  and  by  our  investigation  upon  it,  anire  at  conclusions  with  refe« 
reace  to  all  the  rest  We  would  prefer,  for  example,  if  the  choice  be 
iMimittMl  o^  tka  »rtkle /.HiiAn  V3dK' more  partkoU^ 
ing  so  much  attention  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  on  tho  pros* 
pect  of  its  being  made  a  considerably  increased  article  of  oor  foreign 
trade.  The  English  papers,  and  the  English  people  seem  to  tiunk 
that  they  have  i>nly  to  remoddle,  or  remoiw  their  com  exactions,  to 
intreduoe  any  and  almost  an  indefinite  quantity  of  it  firom  America  hi 
the  present  season.  And  not  only  in  England,  but  even  amongst  conti- 
nental nations,  the  opinioik  seems  well  fixed,  that  with  tiie  removal  of 
the  heavy  and  restrictive  hands  of  government,  d^ir  granaries  will, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  our  stafiT  of  life. 
Nor  is  this  high  wrought  estimate  of  our  capacity  to  export,  confined 
even  to  the  other  side  of  the  ocean ;  we  have  in  onr  own  countij,  and 
in  our  midst,  opinions  formed  and  estimates  made,  diilbruig  in  nO 
great  degree  from  those  we  have  enumerated.  To  exhibit  the  trvlh 
of  this  observation,  we  ^all  ccmtent  ourselves  with  extracts  from  two 
journals  of  high  and  influencing  character,  the  one  published  in  Eng* 
land,  and  the  other  in  Philadelphia. 

The  London  Circular  to  Bankers  of  Dec.  16,  1849,  endorses  fhljr 
Uie  following  extract  from  a  communication  received  from  this  country, 
and  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  full  conviction  <^  the 
truth  of  the  statements  made :  ^  we  have  a  letter  lying  before  us  from 
a  feithful  reporter,  just  received  from  Mobile,  which  states  the  produce 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  to  be  2,500,000  quarters,  above  the 
most  abundant  crop  ever  previously  gathered  in  that  country,  an  ex* 
cess  wholly  available  for  exportation,  ybr  the  crop  oj  Indian  Cam  it 
fit  sUU  greater  excees.^^ 

Here  there  is  a  surplus  of  Indian  Com  fit>m  the  United  States  for 
the  present  season,  estimated  considerably  above  20  millions  i^bushels ! 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  List,  of  Nov.  15,  1845,  edited  by  CoL 
C.  G.  Childs,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  assistance  in  prepa- 
ring our  present  article — (a  journal  we  heartily  commend  to  every  indi- 
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^UkmlceMMCtod  with  the  grain  trade,  chaiacterized  as  it  i«  in  geiieiml« 
by  depth  aM  comprehensivenaw  of  reteavch)— 4he  Fhiiadelphla  List 
we  ea J,  atrangf  at  it  may  teem,  has  fitUen  inb  the  mnailcahle  error 
of  ila  Eagiisheiniteiiqporary.  Speakkig  of  com,  it  uses  the  expreasioBv 
^  the  crop  ts  now  generally  secured,  and  although  deficient  in  seme 
diitnets,  k  is,  en  the  wh<^,  an  abundant  cropw  The  aggrs« 
gate  ^piantiQr  rais^  is  about  400,000,000  bushels,  or  four  times  that 
of  wheat.  Although  bidian  Com  is  mostly  ooosomed  at  home,  yet, 
fimn  sQoh  a  crop  we  could  q)are  to  foreign  countries  10  or  erea 
1)0,000,000  bushels  without  difficult.  The  crop  of  M  com  is,  haw* 
ever,  idtegether  exhausted,  and  the  liew  <!bm,  now  beginning  to  cone 
le  market,  too  green  to  be  expocied  in  balk." 

Now,  whatever  others  may  think  of  these  estimates,  or  in  whateTer 
dbgiee  they  may  have  been  influenced  by  them,  itis  our  opinion,  and 
we  AaXL  proceed  to  fortify  it  l^  unanswemUe  aiguments,  that,  instead 
of  an  enoraious  and  unpreceeedented  eiqiply  of  Indian  Com  for  eipOTt, 
<he  United  States  f&r  the  present  year  will  not  kace  etrieUy  aomSUMa 
for  foreign  export  store  ihtmthe  nemd  aeerigej^^^indeed  eo  wmek. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  estimate  of  the  total  amountof 
the  article  produced,  but  fi>r  argument's  sake  will  adbut  its  truth,  since 
it  does  not  exceed  the  <^op  of  the  preTious  year,  or  if  the  late  report  of 
thepublicoffices  at  Washington  be  relied  upon,  does  not  even  equal  it., 
bsome  ofthe  States,  the  ceop  has  been  more  than  usually  abundant, 
wliilst  in  others,  an  entire  &ihire  has  almost  brought  fiinuie  in  Um 
train.  Balancing  and  eijpialixing  these,  a  good  average  crop  upon  the 
whole,  would  appear  to  have  been  made. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  exports  of  Indian  com  and  eom 
Meal,  from  the  earliest  records  down  to  the  year  1845,  inchisive. 
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TOTAL   EXPORTS   OF  CORN   AND  CORN  MEAL  FROM  THE 
UNITED   STATES  FROM   1791   TO   1844. 


Ypn, 

1   BuslMlt  of   1 
1     Cora.     1 

BarrebCora   1 
Meal.      1 

1    Yemr.  . 

BoslMk  of 

Cum. 

1  BwnliObn 

1   MmI. 

1791 

1,713,214 

351,695 

1818 

1,075,190 

120,029 

1792 

1,964,973 

263,405 

1819 

1,086,762 

185,271 

1793 

1,2337768 

189,715 

1820 

538,741 

146,816 

1794 

1,505,977 

241,570 

1821 

607,277 

131,669 

1795 

1,935,345 

512,445 

1822 

509,098 

148,228 

1796 

1,173,552 

540,286 

1823 

749,034 

141.501 

1797 

804,922 

254,799 

1824 

779,297 

152  J93 

1798 

1,218,231 

211,694 

1825 

869,644 

187,225 

1799 

1,200,492 

231,226 

1826 

505,381 

158,652 

1800 

1,694,327 

338,108 

1827 

978,664 

131,041 

1801 

1,768,162 

919,353 

1828 

70,492 

174,689 

1802 

1,633,283 

266,816 

1829 

897,656 

178,775 

1808 

2,079,608 

133,606 

1830 

444,109 

145,301 

1804 

1,944,878 

111,327 

1831 

571,312 

207,604 

1805 

861,501 

116,131 

1832 

451,230 

146  710 

1806 

1,064,263 

108,342 

1833 

487,174 

146,678 

1807 

1,018,721 

136,460 

1834 

303,449 

149,609 

1808 

249,533 

30,818 

1885 

755,781 

160,782 

1809 

522,049 

67,260 

1836 

124,791 

140,917 

1810 

1,054/252 

86,744 

1837 

151,276 

159,435 

1811 

2,790,850 

147,426 

1838 

172,321 

171,843 

1812 

2,039,999 

90,810 

*  1839 

162,306 

165,672 

1813 

1,486,970 

52,521 

1840 

574  279 

206,003 

1814 

61,284 

26,438 

1841 

535,727 

232,284 

1815' 

830,516 

72,634 

1842 

600,308 

209,199 

1816 

1,077,614 

89,119 

1843 

672,008 

174,r::54 

1817 

387,454 

106,763 

1844 

825,282 

217,882 

In  the  last  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  which  we  have 
been  kindly  furnished,  together  with  other  information,  by  our  inde&ti- 
cable  representative  at  Washington,  the  Hon.  Emile  La  Sere,  we 
have  the  following  statement  of  Indian  com  and  meal,  and  other  small 
grains  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  two  years,  ending  80th 
June,  1845,  together  with  the  countries  to  which  Uiey  were  sent 
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EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  COBN,  MEAL, 


Ports. 


1843—4. 


11 


1844—5. 


HiMlMiIt  \Bbb.  of  VdtM  of 


of  Corn. 


wfttA  Tndi60f ... 
DaoUh  West  Indies,  •    .    . 

Han^e  Towns, 

Hotiand, 

Dotch  West  Indies,  .    .    . 

Dutch  Guiana, 

England, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, 

British  Rast  Indies,  .  .  . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .    .    . 

Manritins, 

Honduras, 

Britbh  Guiana,  .... 
British  West  Indies,  .  .  . 
British  American  Colonies, . 
France  on  the  Atlantic,  .  . 
France  on  the  Mediterranean, 
French  West  Indies, . 
French  Guiana,  .  .  .  , 
Miqnelon  &.  French  Fisheries, 

Cuba, 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 
Madeira,  ....... 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands,    .    . 

Hayti 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Venezuela, 

Ci^latlne  Republic,  .    .    . 

Arj^ntine    do 

West  Indies  generally,  .  . 
Chill,  •..«...• 
Asia,  grfoerally,    .... 

Africa. 

South  Sea,  and  Pacific  Ocean, 
Central  Aourrica,  .... 

Kew  Granada, 

BraxU 

South  America,  generally, . 
China, 


317,201146,402  62,775  331,871 

167,246,  30,492  13,074  155^17 
720  601 

8,267 


1,225 

7,087 


J, 481 

78,725 

10,348 

200 

70 

6,103 

10,874 


Meal.    Rye,  Ifcc 


1,4569     481 
44,976     5,032 
578, 
144' 
1.718     3,245' 
180        306 
29     8,996 


15 
25 
60 
4,813 


670 
54218 


BuRbeb 
of  Corn. 


3,630 
15,443 


6,840 

134398 

790 

1,788 


17,418 


120 

61,347 

500 

10321 

30 

300 

126,887 

8,201 


8,429 
100 
200 


300 


1825,282 


1,247] 

89 

6,748 
8,690 

40, 

78| 

4o; 

56 
1,093* 

159 


77 
40 

360 


5,334 

486 

6,819 
2,446 

667 

821 

G82 

3,086 

14^2 

4,904 

768 

3,149 


118 

63 

165 

441 

1,152 

18 


17,654 
100 

67,596 

610 

30,499 

320 

1,435 

5..  17 

1.260 

23,247 

490 

16,961 


30 


870 


Bblm  of 
Meal 


2^95 
46,020 


490 


Value  oi 
Rye, 


•  1,033 

5,498 

100 

1,983 

26,538 


178 

24 

1,180 


4,026 
162,172 
45,082 


925 

5 

6,248 
4,9  5 

30 

402 

6 

40 
544 


335 


41 
41 


107 
60 


47,882. 133,477.1840,184.969,030 


9,330 

61,060 

10,197 

50 

77 

7,398 

131 

181 

27,681 

1,665 

198 

609 

437 

3.758 

Ii{18 

3,377 


448 

5,329 
200 

3,649 


740 
MS4 


177,9M 


By  an  examination  of  the  tables  which  w©  have  presented,  it  will 
^>pear,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years,  our  exports  of  Indian  com  hare 
been  graduaUy  decreasing,  and  that  the  totnl  amount  in  1844,  wma 
only  one  half  so  great  as  in  1791.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  ar«  to 
be  found  in  the  years,  1811, 13, 18  and  14,  when  all  Europe  had  de« 
seitedthe  plough  for  the  sword,  and  when  immense  armies  required 
to  bo  wppUodfiromfimign  sources.    The  average  ofexpofts  in  bvahok 
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fbr  the  last  ten  jears,  has  onlj  been  4579OOO,  and  in  banels  of  mealt 
167,000  to  all  foreign  countries*  For  1845,  the  export  only  reached 
840»184  bushels  of  com,  and  269,0S0  barrels  of  meal.  With  these 
fiu^s  before  us,  we  might  at  once  conclude,  that  the  supply  in  oar 
own  country  being  the  same,  as  we  hare  shown,  no  rerj  considerable 
increase  in  the  exports  could  take  place,  unless  influenced  by  causes, 
at  work  in  Europe,  or  in  this  country,  of  which  we  have  not  ye  tspoken. 
Now,  without  adverting  to  these  foreign  causes  or  influences  at  all,  or 
pronouncing  any  opinion  as  to  their  nature  and  degree  of  force,  if  we 
could  show,  as  we  think  we  can,  that  there  have  been  causes  at  woilc 
at  home  sufficient  to  call  into  requisition  the  whole  product  of  Indian 
eom  for  the  present  year,  we  shall  have  fulfilled  our  promise  made  in 
a  preceding  page,  and  satis&ctorily  established  the  erroneous  est!* 
mates  of  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  absolute  necessity  of  cor« 
red  statistical  information,  in  relation  to  our  various  crops — the  main 
purpose  of  this  article. 

The  crop  of  1844  was  almost  entirely  consumed  between  the  home 
demand  and  the  export  At  the  commencement  of  the  current  year« 
in  the  language  of  the  PhUaddphia  Commercial  List^  ^the  crop  of  old 
com  was  aUogelher  exhmutedJ*  No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  required 
than  the  significant  fact,  that  previous  to  any  accounts  from  Europe, 
likely  to  influence  them  fovorably,  prices  actually  advanced  from  6  to  8 
cents  per  bushel.  We  must  not,  therefore,  in  our  calculation,  make 
any  allowance  for  available  stock. 

The  question,  then,  before  us  is  simply  this— and  we  shall  discuss  it 
Hilly  in  our  succeeding  pages — ^have  there  been,  and  are  there  now, 
causes  in  operation  in  the  United  States  which  would  create  ::  home 
demand  for  the  whole  supply  of  Indian  com,  such  as  we  have  exhibited 
it  to  be? 

In  former  years,  when  our  farmers  looked  upon  the  prospect  of  a  for* 
eign  market  for  their  product  as  almost  a  hopeless  one,  they  found  it  a 
matter  of  economy  and  profit  to  convert  their  grain  into  live  stock,  rather 
than  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  bw  ruling  prices.  The  number  of  hogs 
raised  in  this  country  has,  of  consequence,  been  always  very  great,  as 
we  shall  directly  show ;  and,  during  the  past  year,  much  greater  than 
during  any  previous  one.  The  reason  for  which  is  as  follows:  during 
last  summer,  and  particulariy  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
prices  of  pork  continued  to  advance  until,  from  $9,  they  went  up  as 
high  as  914  50  and  •!§,  the  opinion  gaining  ground,  that  the  whole 
stock  of  the  artble  would  be  consumed,  and  that  prices  would  reach  te 
sdll  higher  limits.    Stimulated  by  this,  and  by  the  belief  that  an  abun. 
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duii  cdm  crop  was  in  protpect,  for  wMek  there  wm  bo  maikelt  Um 
fitnners  tasked  their  energies  in  augmentiiig  their  poroducts  of  poik* 
andt  in  their  competition  for  a  maricet,  increased  to  an  extraordlnarj 
extent  the  number  of  hogs  for  slaughter. 

In  proof  of  what  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  extraordU 
naiy  quantity  <^  com  consumed  in  this  manner,  we  shall  extract  a 
paragraph  from  the  CincinnaH  Prices  Current  of  a  late  date :  ^  In 
1836,  there  were  26,201,293  hogs  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
is  probably  increased  to  thirty  odd  millions.  The  amount  of  ccmtb 
which  this  number  of  hogs  consume  must  be  over  200,000,000  bushels. 
To  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  abundance  of  swine  and  the  fiu 
ciiity  for  raising  them  in  the  United  States,  this  table  must  seem  extra- 
(Hrdinary.  It  shows  that  Russia,  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  having  a 
population  of  120  millions  of  people,  have  only  as  many  swine  as  the 
United  Stages  with  20  millions.  Eight  western  States,  with  a  popula* 
tion  of  six  millions,  have  as  many  swine  as  Great  Britain*  France, 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  with  seventy.five  millions.  The  European  States 
have  not  enough  com  to  feed  them  upon."  Thus  is  it,  that  with  the 
enhanced  value  of  poric,  the  number  of  hogs  has  increased,  not  only  In 
the  Western  States,  but  in  all  sections  of  our  county,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  preparing  them  fi>r  market. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  one  equally,  if  not  more  influential, 
that  the  quantity  of  Indian  com  consumed  at  home  the  present  season 
should  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  one ;  and,  in  making 
estimates  of  the  kind,  we  are  now  employed  upon,  it  is  evident  that  no 
fitct  should  be  allowed  to  pass  unobserved,  and  more  especially,  no  fiurt 
so  important  as  the  one  we  are  abov^  to  state.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  hay  crop  of  1845,  one  of  the  most  valuable  oioor  agricul- 
tural staples,  has  been  greatly  deficient  Prices  in  consequence  have 
advanced  to  a  higher  limit  than  for  several  years.  Quotations  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  New  Orleans,  in  January  last,  were  veiy  neariy  doable 
and  in  some  instances  quite  double,  what  they  were  at  the  same  period 
within  four  years.  In  New  Orleans,  they  ranged  firom  50  to  55  cents* 
in  January  1, 1843 ;  from  60  to  65  cents  in  January  1, 1844 ;  from  60 
to  65  January,  1845 ;  and  91  25  per  hundred  Januaiy,  1846.  At  the 
present  moment,^  thequotations  are  91  12per  hundred,  and  hi|^  prices 
still  maintained  in  the  eastern  cities.  UiMier  snch  a  state  of  thingsy  it 
is  evident  that  some  substitute  must  be  found  to  supply  thephu^eof  haj ; 
and  what  other  substiti^  have  we  than  Indian  com. 

The  winter  fnmi  which  we  have  now  eaarged,  has  been  in  all  paite 
of  the  United  States  one  of  the  severest  and  most  protiaeted  £at  a  long 


^ 
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•eriM  of  jean.  With  tuch  a  wintery  ancl  so  late  a^ptiBfi  tbe  HBkA 
Uos  of  preserving  stock  couM  not  have  been  otherwise  than  very  g^reat^ 
aad  then  only  by  providing  them  with  the  inferior  grains  in  the  place  of 
their  accustomed  grazings.  To  show  the  full  force  and  bearing  of  suoh 
a  Act,  we  will  introduce  an  extract  from  an  able  writer,  in  Hunt's  Mer* 
chants'  Magazine  for  April,  1845.  The  writer  remarks :  **  There  are 
always  local  causes  operating  more  or  less  widely  to  cut  off  ezportai 
For  instance,  the  winter  of  1842-3  was  unprecedented  for  severity, 
coarse  grain  and  food  for  cattle  in  the  North  West  was  consumed  long 
befture  the  winter  expired ;  and  the  alternative  was  presented  to  thou* 
^ands  c^  farmers,  to  lose  their  cattle,  or  feed  them  with  wheat.  The 
writer  has  seen  load  afler  load  of  the  finest  description  of  wheat  driven 
to  the  mills  and  cracked  up  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses."  We  may 
infer  from  this,  that  the  usual  surplus  must  be  small  when  such  a  cause 
could  be  severely  felt ;  and,  also,  that  every  cheaper  grain  would  be 
called  into  use  previous  to  the  extreme  measure  of  using  wheat,  the 
more  particularly  now  that  a  resort  to  hay,  from  its  scarcity  and  high 
prices,  is  in  a  manner  prevented. 

Here,  then,  are  three  causes,  each  important  in  itself,  for  a  largely 
increased  home  demand  for  the  staple  we  are  discussing :  1.  The  un- 
usual number  of  hogs  prepared  fer  market ; — 2.  The  greatly  diminished 
hay  crop ; — and  3.  The  influence  of  a  disastrous  and  protracted  winter 
and  late  spring.  Did  our  population  remain  stationary,  these  causes  of 
themselves  would  be  deserving  of  the  most  serious  regard,  but  when  it 
is  reflected  that  the  augmentation  of  population  is  annually  great,  and 
that  the  experience  of  past  years  incontestably  proves  that  population 
gains  upon  supplies  and  etports,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  surplus  of 
grain  for  exportation  has  not  increased  in  the  same  degree  that  popu- 
lation has.  We  will  fortify  ourselves  here  with  a  quotation  in  point 
^  For  the  period  of  fourteen  years,  from  1831  to  1844,  inclusive,  our 
exports  of  wheat  have  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  our  population.  In 
1881,  with  a  population  of  thirteen  millions,  our  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  was  910,461,000.  In  1840,  when  our  population  was  seventeen 
millions,  our  exports  of  the  same  article  amounted  to  911,779,000. 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  two  fiivored  years  within  the  whole  period,  we 
■hall  find  that  the  value  of  exports  from  1831  to  1840  has  increased  only 
twelve  per  cent,  while  the  population  increased  thirty  per  cent  Or 
if  we  take  the  period  of  five  years  fr6m  1840  to  1844,  inclusive,  we 
shall  find  Uie  export  to  have  fidlen  ofi'about  thirQr-nine  per  cent,  while 
the  population  has  increased  ten  per  cent" 

It  is  very  true,  that  at  the  tane  the  very  large  estimates  of  com  for 
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6ZpoTtEti(Hi  W6r6  iiHuldy  inoflt  of  the  causes  of  increased  constnnptio'ii 
jNrkich  we  have  detailed,  did  not  exist,  and  might  not  have  been  anti* 
cipated.  The  estimates,  it  b  probable,  were  formed  by  some  mere  ab- 
stract rule  Q^  arithmetic,  such  as  this :  if  a  wheat  crop  of  100  millioiis 
of  bushels  give  5  millions  of  bushels  for  export,  a  com  crop  c^  400 
millions  must  give  20  millions.  A  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning  under 
any  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  season. 

Let  us,  therefore,  refer  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  such  as  they  are  ex« 
hibited  in  the  receipts  of  com  upon  the  difierent  public  works,  showing 
that  whilst  crops  of  this  article  have  maintained  the  same  proportion  to- 
wards each  other,  surplus  for  exportation  has  not.  If  we  take  the  New^ 
York  canals  in  the  past  few  years,  wo  shall  find  that  no  considerable 
surplus  of  com  could  have  existed,  since  it  is  not  found  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  article  from  all  the  North*  Westem  States  has  exhibited  it. 

BECEIPTS  OF  WHEAT,    FLOUR,   AND  CORN   AT  THE  HUDSON 
RIVER,  ON  THE  CANALS  IN  THE  YEARS  1844-5. 

1844.  1845. 

Wheat    .     •     .     .  1,262,249     1,620,033  bushels 

Flour •J,222,204     2,517,250  barrels. 

Cora .....        17,661  35,803  bushels. 

By  reference  to  the  statistics  of  1845,  it  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  in- 
fluenced by  the  existing  foreign  demand  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
the  receipts  of  wheat,  and  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  increased  upwards 
of  1,800,000  bushels,  the  receipts  c^cora,  though  influenced  by  higher 
relative  prices,  increased  but  about  18,000  bushels.  Thus,  flour  in  the 
month  of  January  reached  95  75  to  95  89  at  New  YoHl,  from  94  50 
to  94  75  in  July  preceding ;  and  com  70  to  75  cents  in  Januaiy,  from 
44  to  46  cents  in  July. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Collector  at 
Buffitlo,  showing  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  coming  fixxn  other 
States,  and  cleared  al  that  office,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  during  the  year  1843. 

Ohio 748,004  528,751 

Illinois 444,961  11,998 

Michigan 245,365  807,580 

Indiana     .....  175,098  29,721 

Wisconsin     •     .     .     .  75,864  718 

Pensyhrania  ....  468  91 

1,689,780  879,609 


VI 
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TlMibllowing  is  takefifirom  Himt,  VcL  XI.,  page  140. 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT  OF  PROPERTY  ON  ALL  THE  NEW 
YORK  CANALS,  FOR  THE  YiAR  1843. 

Wheat •     3,132,200  bushels. 

Flour 2,321,611  barrels* 

Rye     ...     r    ...     .         65,581  bushels. 

Indian  Cora 287,033      « 

Barley 621,458      *• 

Other  Grains     .     .     .     .    \        859,860      «' 

Thus  will  it  appear,  how  small  a  portion  of  this  great  transit  of 
agricultural  wealth,  consists  of  cora,  and  how  little  New  York  can 
expect  from  of  all  of  those  immense  grain  growing  regions  which  we 
have  named,  Ohio,  Illinuis,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  when  a  surplus  of 
it  is  demanded.  From  these  sources,  and  in  that  direction  our 
expectations  must  be  very  limited,  since  giving  6,000,000  bushels 
wheat;  flour  included,  in  one  year,  they  only  gave  the  insignificant 
quantity  of  much  less  than  287,000  bushels  of  cora,  that  amount 
including  movements  upon  all  the  canals.  To  extend  the  table  so  as 
to  embrace  a  series  of  past  years,  including  those  when  prices  reached 
their  highest  limits,  will  perhaps  afibrd  additional  illustration  of  what 
we  are  upon. 

CANAL  SHIPMENTS  FOR  NINE  YEARS  FROM  BUFFALO. 

1W7.    1838-      1839.      1840.      1841.        184g.        1&J3.         1844.        1845. 

Wheat.         K5Hr"45R350l?»8.riT  9A5.li0f»iHH|.KI0  1,907.135  1.17I.S5I  l.fi79.';84  I.777.6l5)l,t7i).?4fe 

74is75e 
54,5 


Flour.  bbb.     J:!K,0ii8 

Indian  Corn.   »         04.JK0 


tm.H3<» 
34  joe 


9A5.ll0f»|HH|.KI0 

»<.l65|A.19.6.'):t 

5^7981  47JBS:» 


1.907.135 
64P.6RR 
14H.7S7 


1 .171.95 1 
640.227 
970,U33 


l.fi79.7«4 
8P0,8':h 

9074>06 


I,777.6I5» 
851. IHI 
103,452 


(  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  very  definite  information  in 
relation  to  Pennsylvania,  but  what  we  have  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
causes  have  been  and  are  at  work  there  tending  to  produce  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  consumption.  A  correspondent  at  Philadelphia,  ex* 
tensively  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  trade  in  that  state.  Col.  C.  6. 
Childs  of  the  Commercial  List,  gives  us  the  following,  which  we  are 
eatisfied  may  be  relied  upon :  ^  A  large  quantity  of  com  is  used  for  dis- 
tilUtion  in  this  city  and  suburbs ;  and  there  will  be  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  com  consumed  in  oonsequence  of  the  scarcity  of  rye— the  price 
of  that  article  being  hig)ier  than  usual.  The  stocks  in  distillers'  hands 
jure  ll^^t.  EastoQ,  sixty  miles  up  the  Delaware,  river  has  beconw  a 
gfiM,  place  fer  diatiUing.  In  three  days  this  month,  <Maroh,)  we 
PMeived  1700  barreb  and  00  hogsheads  of  whiskey  from  that  plaoe. 
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There  has  no  doubt  been  an  increaeed  constnnpCion  of  Indian  ooni« 
arising  from  the  deficient  crops  of  hay  and  a  considerablj  protected 
winter.  ^  The  stock  of  Indian  com  in  the  city  is  believed  to  be  as  small. 
If  not  smaller  than  usual,  at  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  and  shippers 
have  had  already  to  supply  a  portion  of  their  wants  from  Delaware.'* 
The  increasing  manufacturing  establishments,  the  iron  works  and 
coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  would  strengthen  still  more  these  state- 
ments,  by  showing  an  increased  consumption  from  that  quarter,  however 
great  the  usual  consumptiononay  be. 

From  Delaware,  according  to  the  same  correspondent,  Philadelj^ua, 
as  well  as  New  York  and  Boston,  may  expect  ^  rather  more  com  this 
spring  than  last,  but  from  present  appearances  there  will  be  an  increased 
quantity  of  it  converted  into  meal  for  foreign  export" 

Maryland  and  New  Jersey  present  nothing  very  striking  in  our  case. 
From  the  best  sources  of  information — the  Baltimore  Price  Current 
amongst  others — ^we  glean  that  receipts  at  Baltimore  have  been  light 
this  season,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  vary  little  from  usual  sea- 
sons. The  crop  of  New  Jersey  is  an  average  one,  and  her  exports 
much  about  the  same. 

North  Carolina,  it  is  well  understood,  has  always  been,  and  is  stiU, 
a  great  com-growing  State.  Let  us  see  what  may  be  expected  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  past  year.  Our  information  is  sufficintly  fiilL 
The  crop  would  appear  to  have  been  a  good  one.  ^  The  crop  in 
Carolina  is  a  laige  one,"  bbjs  a  writer  whose  letter  is  before  us,  ^  and 
the  amount  shipped  to  this  port  (Norfolk)  from  thence,  wiU  be  as  large 
as  that  of  the  year  1845,  although  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  ag« 
gregate  amount  to  be  received  here  will  be  less  than  the  amount  re. 
ceiyed  during  that  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  those  portions  of 
Eastern  Virginia  whence  we  have  usually  obtained  shipments  of  this 
article,  the  supply  is  more  restricted,  and,  indeed,  insufficient  for  home 
consumption,  and  compelling  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  lode  to 
this  market  for  their  prospective  supplies."  To  set  off  against  tilis  &• 
▼orable  estimate,  there  is  an  item  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
excited  sufficient  attention.  The  productfon  of  naval  stores  in  tke  old 
North  State  has  received  a  new  impetus  of  late,  and  the  result  for  Qtb 
past  year  has  been,  that  labor  and  capital  have  been  attracted  from 
other  quarters  towards  diis,  which  most  necessarSy  be  fiAowed  hf  a 
decrease  of  the  nomber  of  com  grtfweri,  and  an  inciiwtte  k  the  wmhm 
of  <9urtt  eonsimiers  in  that  state.  The  Baltimore  CoanMcial  JiwiimI 
ofthe  1st  M&rch,  renuurking  npon  the  turpentine  regioo  of  NoHh  Cam- 
Hna^says:  **  This  part  of  the  State  has  never,  ttf  e«r  knowledge,  beett  ii 
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•o  pTMperoat  a  (MttdMon  as  at  present  Lands  have  risen  two  or  three 
hundred  percent;  negroes  have  risen  probablj  fifly  per  cent;  and  labor 
is  so  profitable  that  the  country  is  full  of  capital  to  make  investments. 
At  a  late  public  sale  in  Wilmington  of  negroes,  the  average  price  paid 
for  men,  women  and  children  is  stated  to  have  been  $550.  In  the  lower 
part  of  Bladen,  hands  are  hired  from  9125  to  9100.  A  gentleman  who 
had  gone  to  Wilmington  to  sell  his  turpentine,  in  pocketing  91900,  re- 
marked, that  it  was  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  four  hands.  As  a  con- 
sequence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  for  the  first  time,  probablj,  manj 
persons  finom  the  ij^iper  counties  are  moving  down.  The  tide  of  western 
emigration  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  entirely."  Another  correspon- 
dent at  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  after  reviewing  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  the  State,  concludes  with  the  remark :  ^  I  presume  the 
quantity  of  com  in  this  State  for  export  at  this  time,  1846,  is  less  than  in 
1845,  by  at  least  one-fourth.  About  two-thirds  of  the  exports  are  made 
in  the  first  six  months  ci  each  year,  and  the  remainder  during  the  other 
six  months." 

Leaving  the  Eastern  States,  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  those  west« 
ward  of  the  mountains,  commencing  with  Ohio.  The  crop,  it  is  well  un- 
derstood, has  not  been  good,  particularly  in  Uie  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Emigration  to  the  State  is  continually  advancing.  In  the  re- 
ceipts of  New  York  we  may  be  considered  to  have  treated  partially  o{ 
its  tributary,  Ohio ;  butthefollowingtable  will  still  be  in  place,  and  not 
without  its  importance. 

ABRIVALS  OF  GRAIN  AT  CLEVELAND  BY  WAY  OF  THE  eANALS. 

1839.        1840.  1841.        1849.        1843.       1844.      1845. 

818^58  1,000,079  995^1 


Hoar, 
Corn, 


1,520,477 

366,337 

64,825 


3,151,450 
504.900 
72,843 


1,564,421 
441,425 
245,018 


1^11.665 
492,711 
218,756 


577,369,  511,710  353,733 
227,694    272,380164,967 


This  displays,  says  a  writer,  a  great  decline  in  the  trade  of  Ohio  on 
her  main  avenues  communicating  with  the  lakes,  and  corresponds  with 
the  decline  in  the  tolls  on  all  the  public  works  of  the  Statis."  On  the 
Miami  canal,  at  Cincinnati,  the  amount  transported  was, 

1844  1845. 

Wheat, 13,272  6,404 

Flour,    183,544  121,728 

Com,    82,868  49,950 

In  addition  to  the  diminished  crop  of  Ohio,  the  remarks  made  in  rela. 

don  to  Pennsylvania  also  hold  good,  viz :  that  manufitctures  being  on 
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the  increase,  home  consumpdon  is  necessarily  so  also.  The  State,  as 
we  have  seen  in  another  place,  is  a  large  and  inrceasing  producer  of 
poriL,  and  is  also  largely  occupied  in  the  distillation  of  various  grains. 
In  the  New  YoriL  Shipping  List,  of  December  20, 1845,  we  find  a  notice 
<^the  canal  commerce  of  Buffido,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  receipts 
of  barley  at  that  place  are  forwarded  on  to  Ohio ;  and  we  know,  as 
intimated  in  another  place,  that  grain  is  imported  from  Missouri  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  supply  the  distilleries  there.  We  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  indeed,  if  instead  of  having  a  surfdus,  Ohio  actually 
becomes  an  importer,  as  she  has  been  before,  oi  small  grains 

Indiana  and  Illinois  next  present  themselves.  Of  these  States,  also, 
we  have  in  part  treated  when  upon  New  York.  Comparing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  **  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,"  for  the  last  year,  widi  1844, 
the  receipts  of  com  are  diminished,  whilst  other  grains  are  greatly 
increased. 

1844.  1845. 

Wheat,     ....     128,873  bushels.       422,098  bushels. 

Flour, 10,422  barrels.         23,714  barrels. 

Com,        .     ,  \     .       78,574  busheb.         61,871  bushels. 

These  States  are  increasing  rapidly  in  population,  and  will  be  treated 
of  more  at  large  when  we  come  to  New  Orleans. 

Whatever  may  be  the  surplus  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  it  is  now  understood  very  generally,  that,  instigated  by 
high  prices  and  other  causes  consequent  thereon,  that  surplus  has  al- 
most entirely  reached  its  market  at  this  time  ;  these  States  being  sit- 
uated more  advantageously  than  those  of  the  North  West,  which  innst 
long  await  the  opening  of  navigation.  In  fact,  a  highly  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  has  traveled  largely  in  Tennessee,  writes  us  firom 
Nashville,  under  date  26th  April :  '*  Tennessee  has  shipped  much  more 
of  com  this  year  than  usual,  and  much  more  than  she  ought-^-beiog 
induced  by  high  quotations  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  Owing 
to  the  high  price  of  poriL,  much  more  has  been  fed  away  than  fonneriy. 
These  causes  have  created  a  great  scarcity  throughout  the  State.  In 
Nashville  com  sells  readily  at  $2  per  barrel,  (five  bushels,)  when  for- 
merly $1  50  was  considered  an  exhorbitant  price.  You  may  rely 
upon  it,  there  will  be  no  more  shipped  from  this  State  this  year."  Hie 
same  remarks,  in  all  probability,  will  apply  to  the  other  States  above 
named.  We  may,  therefore,  postpone  a  consideration  of  their  surplus 
until  treating  of  New  Orleans. 
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We  have  been  employed  in  exhibiting  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  corn*growing  States  the  present  season ;  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  look  at  ihose  sections  of  the  country 
which  constitute  the  com  importers,  or  rather,  which  provide  the  home 
market  to  their  neighbors.  We  commence  with  New  England,  whose 
increasing  and  extraordinary  enterprise,  adapted  to  purposes  of  manu- 
fiictures,  create  for  her  immense  resources,  and  enable  her  to  hold  oi:^ 
an  alluring  market  for  the  produce  of  her  sister  States.  A  proper  un- 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  this  cannot  but  effect  much  towards 
allaying  those  feelings  of  jealousy  and  rivalship,  which  have  sometimes 
displayed  themselves  between  different  sections  of  the  country ;  and 
sure  are  we,  that  if  correct  statistical  information  were  disseminated 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  showing  the  mutual  reliance  and  depen- 
dence of  these  great  sections  one  upon  the  other,  it  would  tend 
more  to  cement  and  bind  them  together  in  a  common  brotherhoodt 
than  all  other  influences  whatever.  Regarding  it  in  this  light,  we 
shall  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  subject 

TABLE  L— RECEIPTS  OF  CORN  AT  BOSTON.* 


1841. 
36,733 

1842. 
466,566 

1843. 
399.750 

• 

1844. 
33,063 

1845. 

From  N.  0. 

257,657 

Charleston, 

3,000 

1 

N.  Carolina, 

71,594 

50,268 

13,097 

26,200 

25,400 

Fredericksb'rg, 

162,691 

98,046 

92,880 

90,067 

12^,789 

Norfolk, 

160,870 

83,861 

325,774 

326,825 

Rappahannock, 

60,685 

59,180 

19,400 

65,960 

94,683 

Va.  generally, 

83,114 

50,367 

12,833 

6,442 

60,943 

Connecticut, 

500 

4,900 

Rhode  Island, 

500 

Baltimore, 

537,956 

324,482 

378,839 

664,524 

688,620 

Md.  generally, 

3,700 

4,280 

1,000 

Philadelphia, 

559,511 

343,715 

298,941 

395,325 

470,049 

Delaware, 

111,956 

85,263 

65,510 

70,580 

66,921 

New  Jersey, 

50,645 

55,837 

40,165 

51,500 

62,250 

New  Yorii, 

164,404 

167,222 

137,726 

104,256 

122,719 

Albany, 

12,792 

14,690 

13,816 

4,295 

N.  Y.  generally 

4,600 

4,615 

12,600 

Massachusetts, 

3,300 

1,500 

Dt.  Columbia, 

24,161 

46;i53 

84,910 

110,322 

W.  Railroad, 

8,004 

2,636 

808 

Mobile, 

1,192 

40 

N.  Hampshire, 

1,000 

2,011,451 

1,835,163 

1,540,306 

1,987,352 

2,871,406 

«In  1837  Boston  imported  1,735,436  bnaheli  com ;  in  1838,  1,574,038  basheb ; 
in  1839, 1,607,492,  and  in  1840,  1,868,431  buihelt. 
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TABLE  IL— IMPOSTS  OF  GRAIN  AT  PROVIPENCB,  R.  I.,  1846. 

Flour* 76^79  barrels. 

Com,    •    , 755,294  bushels. 

IMPORTS  INTO  PROVIDENCE,  1845  &  1846— FIRST  QUARTER. 

1845.  1846. 

Flour,  .    .    •        8,867  barrels.        13,676  barrels. 
Conit   •     •     •     130,246  bushels.     119,652  bushels. 

TABLE  HL—IMPORTS  INTO  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

VLOUS.  OOEIC 

1848,    •    .     .    58,584  barrels.  98,150  bushels. 

1844,  .     .     .     60,806        "  103,134        ** 

1845,  .     .     .     74,447         •*  153^764        " 

TABLE  IV.— IMPORTS  CORN  INTO  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

1843, 104,000  bushels. 

1844,     .' 136,000        " 

1845, 143,000        " 

1846,  Ist  quarter,    .     .     .      82,000        ^ 

The'New  England  States  operate  as  a  scale  to  regulate  prices 
irf'com,  and  indicate  supplies  diminished  or  increased  in  the  countiy, 
being  the  largest  purchasers  of  that  staple.  Boston  in  particular 
attracts  the  first  regard  of  operators.*  Bj  our  first  table  it  will  be 
seen  what  proportion  the  city  took  firom  each  of  the  com  growing  dis- 
tricts in  the  past,  and  we  have  shown  that  with  the  exception  of  New 
Orleans,  the  present  year,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  increased  receipts 
from  either  of  these  sections.  New  Orleans  has  indeed  up  to  this 
time  fiimished  300,000  bushels  more  than  in  the  dnrrespooding 
period  of  last  year,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  although  (Mrices  have 
rated  unusually  high  at  BosUm,  and  of  consequence  may  be  supposed 
to  have  attracted  the  utmost  amount  of  imports,  yet,  in  fitct,  the  gross 
receipts  have  not  been  any  greater,  but  rather  less,  nor  are  stocks 
th^re  any  larger,  (we  are  authorized,  on  high  authority,  to  state,  that 
they  are  much  less)  than  in  usual  years ;  showing  that  the  imports  at 
Boston,  from  other  sources  than  New  Orleans,  have  fidlen  ofil    We 

•  From  September  1, 1844,  to  September  1, 1845,  the  total  exports  of  Boiloa 
wefo  33,901,  dnriiif  the  same  period  of  time,  her  imports  were  9,667,955,  diewiag 
the  ma^nitiide  of  her  oonsmnption.— Boflon  Shipping  Lift 
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shall  lee  too,  that  whilst  an  adrance  in  the  price  of  com  has  not  at- 
tracted additional  export,  a  much  smaller  advance  in  flour  has,  as  will 
I4>pear  by  the  following  table. 

COMPARAUVE  receipts  at  boston  from  1ft  SEPTEMBER 

TO  MAY  1,  1845  AND  1846. 

1846.  1845. 

Flour .....       511,869       402,896  barrels. 
Com 1,451,000     1,465,000  bushels. 

The  folllowing  is  extracted  from  Hunt's  Magazine,  Volume  lY 
p»ge287. 

PRICE  OF  CORN  AND  FLOUR  AT  BOSTON  FOR  SIX  YEARS. 


FLOITB. 

OOftM. 

1885,  .     . 

.     .  96  88 

per  barreL 

91  00 

per 

bushel. 

1886,  .     . 

.     .     8  12 

a 

1  12 

M 

1887,  .     . 

.     •     9  50 

M 

1  18 

M 

1888,  .     • 

.     .     7  50 

M 

1  00 

M 

1889,  •     • 

.     .     6  50 

M 

1  00 

«t 

1840,  .     . 

.     .     6  00 

tt 

1  00 

M 

RECEIPTS  OF  CORN  AT  BOSTON,  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  APRIL  1, 1846 

From  New  Orleans, 181,648 

^     PhUadelphia, 25,792 

««      Baltimore, 18,042 

**      NewYoA, 3,666 

««     Virginia  and  all  other  places,  87,650 

The  high  prices  of  com  for  the  jears  just  given,  nearly  equalling 
in  some  of  them  the  price  of  flour,  instruct  us  how  great  the  difiicul- 
ties  are  of  bringing  supplies  to  bear  upon  the  wants  of  a  particular 
market^  and  keeping  prices  down  in  that  market,  to  the  average  remu- 
neration of  labour  in  the  country.  The  prices  above,  were  to  the 
producer,  equally  as  encouraging,  and  yielded  to  him  equally  as  much 
as  the  late  and  present  Liverpool  quotations  do,  which  quotations  ap- 
pear to  be  thought  sufficient  to  attract  the  high  exports  which  we  have 
seen  predicted  in  former  sheets  of  our  article. 

The  receipts  at  Providence,  by  Table  U.  show  a  diminished  quantity 
of  com,  with  a  greatly  increased  one  of  flour,  a  fiict  not  unworthy  of 
note,  when  it  is  considered  that  Providence  furnishes  a  market  for 
three-quarters  of  a  million  bushels  of  com.  A  correspondent  in 
Maine,  remarking  upon  our  third  table,  observes  that  the  consumption 
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of  Indian  Com,  and  com  meal  for  1846,  will  greatly  exceed  that  ot 
1845,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  potato  crop,  an 
injury,  by  the  way,  which  it  appears  that  crop  has  suffered  in  many 
other  States., 

South  Carolina  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  threatened  with  fiunine. 
In  the  fiur  greater  portion  of  the  State,  the  com  crop  has  totally  &iled, 
and  unexampled  destitution  been  brought  upon  the  inhabitants.  The 
Legislature  was  called  upon  for  an  appropriation  of  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  classes,  and  although  it  was  not  granted,  yet  com* 
mittees  were  appointed  throughout  the  State  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose.  In  ordinary  years,  the  import  of  Indian  com  into  South 
Carolina  has  been  large  as  we  remark  in  the  statistics  below. 

RECEIPTS  OF  CORN  AT  CHARLESTON. 


1844. 

1845. 

* 

January,  .     . 

42,100  bushels. 

39,150  bushels 

February,      . 

.       20,850 

a 

29,925 

u 

March, 

.       29,300 

M 

48,350 

M 

April,  •     .     . 

.       19,700 

M 

14,600 

U 

May,   • 

.       16,350 

M 

53,425 

u 

June,  •    •    . 

.       28,100 

M 

15,600 

M 

July,    .     .     . 

.       42,600 

M 

31,425 

U 

August,    .     . 

.       18,925 

M 

53.700 

M 

September,  . 

9,850 

M 

41,350 

W 

October,  .     . 

1,200 

M 

3,900 

t( 

November,    . 

.       13,250 

U 

13,100 

M 

December,    . 

.       49,950 

u 

25,950 

«i 

292,175 


370,475 


If  then,  with  ordinary  harvests.  South  Carolina  has  required,  in  the 
past,  an  average  import  of  over  300,000  bushels,  how  large  may  be 
considered  the  demand  of  that  State  the  present  year,  when,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  and  particularly  the  last  report  of  the  Commissi- 
oner of  the  Patent  Office,  the  crop  has,  from  13,646,000  bushels  in 
1844,  fallen  as  low  as  8,184,000  in  1845,  or  very  nearly  one  halfl*  New 
Orleans  has  already  supplied  the  State  with  unusually  large  quantities, 
as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  and  although  the  period  for  the  chief 
demand  has  not  yet  arrived,  even  with  these  large  imports  from  New 

*  It  IB  alao  worthy  of  note,  thai  the  rice  crc^  of  Sooth  CaroUna  has  fSiUen  greatly 
■hort  this  year  of  what  it  has  been  for  many  previous  ones,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  in  an  article  on  the  trade  of 
New  Orleans  and  Charleston. 
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Qrleanf ,  and  larger  ones  firom  other  places,  the  prices  current  from 
that  place  showed  a  continually  augmented  price.  We  have  not  sue* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  as  particular  information  on  ike  com  receipts  at 
Charleston  as  we  could  have  wished,  but  this  we  know  certainly, 
that  they  are  up  to  this  time,  considerably  above  the  gross  receipts  of 
any  previous  whole  year. 

Georgia,  like  her  sister  State  of  Carolina,  has  severely  suffered 
firom  the  extraordinary  droughts  of  the  last  seson.  The  Report  of  the 
Patent  Office*  shows  a  fidling  off  in  the  Indian  com  crop,  of  nearly 
t^n  millions  of  bushels ;  the  crop  of  1844,  being  23,200,000,  and  that 
of  1845,  but  13,820,000.  The  editor  of  the  Savannah  Republican, 
under  date  April  9,  has  kindly  afforded  us  some  confirmation  of  this 
&LcU  He  states,  that  ^  hitherto  no  com  of  consequence  was  carried  to 
the  interior  of  the  State  by  the  rail-road,  but  from  the  shortness  of 
the  crop,  freights  were  reduced  upon  this  article  one  hal^  and,  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  1846,  considerable  quantities  passed 
over,  and  the  impression  is,  that  the  amount  will  be  greatly  increased 
during  the  summer  months  The  crop  of  the  State,  the  last  year,  was 
certainly  short  from  one-third  to  one-halfl"  The  stock  on  hand  at 
Savannah  is  only  20,000  bushels,  against  about  the  same  amount  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 

Alabama  is  presented  next  in  order.  Her  crops  of  com  are  never 
large  enough  for  her  entire  consumption.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents  also  shows  a  great  &lling  off  in  this  crop  the  present  year. 

In  1844,  she  produced  22,200,000,  and  in  1845,  but  16,650,000. 
Our    correspondents,   in    that    State,  fully   confirm    the    estimate. 
Heretofore,  Mobile  has  made  but  small  draughts  upon  us  here  for  the* 
article,  and  these  have  usually  been  during  the  summer  and  &11  months. 

IMPORTS  OF  CORN  AT  MOBILE. 

1840, 86,812 

1841 104,162 

1842,  .     .     .     • 55,927 

1843,  .     .     .     • 111,712 

1844, 108,875 

1845, 135,712 

We  come  to  New  Orleans.     This  favored  city,  seated  as  it  were 

*  WhateTer  reawm  we  may  have  to  question,  on  any  particular  point,  the 
j^oe  of  the  cenius  eetimates,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  reject  these  estimates, 
when  we  find  them  sustained  from  other  and  authoritative  sources.  This  is  im- 
qasftionaUy  the  case  in  every  instance  where  we  have  referred  to  these  estimates. 
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in  the  lap  of  the  great  avenues  of  Western  commerce,  occupies  rank 
amongot  the  first  in  our  country  as  an  exporter  of  com,  and  in  the 
present  season  has  borne  the  pahrn  from  all  others*  Having  tribota- 
ries  to  herself  the  wide  Mississippi  vaUej,  rich  in  agricultural  wealth, 
the  whole  surplus  of  this  wealth  is  poured  down  upon  her  in  liberal 
profusion.  The  statistics  of  the  com  trade  in  New  Orleans,  as  the 
statistics  of  almost  eveiy  other  article  of  produce,  cannot  but  be  deeply 
interesting,  and  shed  a  broad  light  upon  all  questions  relating 
to  the  advance  of  our  great  and  extended  country.  New  Orleans  may 
be  considered  the  great  and  unerring  index  of  the  prosperity  or  die 
decline  of  that  almost  boundless  region  of  coimtry  which  stretches 
westward  from  the  Alleghany  mountains.  But  in  our  enthusiastic  di- 
gression, we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  statistical  de- 
tail which  is  before  us,  and  that  it  is  a  too  common  error  of  the  human 
mind  to  over  estimate  that  which  excites  its  admiration.  We  do  not 
inquire  the  capacities  of  the  valley  to  enrich  New  Orleans.  We  do 
not  ask  how  great  an  abundance  of  any  particular  staple,  in  some  8iq>- 
posable  contingency,  it  might  supply ;  but  we  ask,  in  yvhsti  propor- 
tion it  has  furnished,  and  will  fiimish,  the  present  season,  its  surplus 
of  Indian  grain,  in  comparison  with  other  seasons. 

We  have  before  us  a  table  of  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  of  com 
for  the  last  four  years.  To  those  familiar  with  the  trade,  it  will  be  mi- 
derstood  that  these  tables  are  not  so  much  to  be  relied  upon  in  making 
an  absolute  calculation,  as  in  making  relative  ones.  Com  arrives 
here  in  a  species  of  vessel  most  difficult  to  be  correctly  reported,  and 
much  of  it  has  been  landed  out  of  the  limits  of  the  ci^,  where  it  has 
been  beyond  the  observation  of  our  officers.  Tliis  error  the  present 
season  has  doubtless  been  much  less  than  in  any  preceding  one. 
Since  that  article  has  suddenly  grovm  of  such  importance  in  poUic 
estimation,  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  investigating  the  true  and 
actual  amounts.  Were  it  not  for  this  last  cause,  there  might  be  a 
general  reliance  placed  upon  the  comparative  receipts,  since  the  errors 
of  each  year  miffht  be  supposed  to  balance  each  other.  But  such  a 
comparison  woid^now  be  incorrect;  and  the  increase  of  this  year,  though 
great,  might  be  found  to  an  extent,  we  think,  the  result  only  of  a 
more  perfect  system  of  reporting.  A  single  &ci  will  akl  us  here.  In 
the  year  1843,  according  to  the  Now  Orleans  Prices  Current,  a 
journal  decidedly  at  the  head  of  that  department  in  our  country,  and  a 
most  industrious  and  accurate  collector  of  fiu^ts  within  the  reach  of 
observation,  the  exports  of  New  Orleans  are  given  as  1,680,765  bushels 
of  com,  whilst  the  receipts  reached  in  amount  only  1,451,462  bushels. 
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REXJEIPTS  OF  CORN  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

1642— jear  ending  September  1,  1,207,834 

Received  up  to  June  Ist,  978,343 
1S43— year  ending  September  Ist,  1,451,462 

Received  up  to  June  Ist,  1,047,208 
1844 — year  ending  September  1st,  1,148,166 

Received  up  to  June  Ist,  1,000,171 
1646— year  ending  September  1st,  1,187,430 

Received  up  to  June  1st,       1,064,662 

By  these  tables,  we  discover  that  die  com  crop,  in  usual  years,  is 
veiy  nearly  all  at  maiket  cm  the  1st  June ;  and  by  a  reference  to  the 
armals  <^  flat  boats,  we  ind  that  in  the  year  1843,  341  had  arrived 
up  to  the  Ist  June  with  com,  out  of  a  total  arrival,  up  to  the  1st  Sep. 
tember,  of  only  387,  In  the  year  1844,  the  number  to  1st  June  was 
278,  out  <tf  306,  iq»  to  the  1st  September;  and  in  1846,  842,  out  of 
076.  It  would  then  be  a  most  plain  and  simple  process  to  compute 
the  quantity  to  arrive  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  19  to  the  doee  c^the 
present  seaeon,  if  we  were  to  give  the  exact  <iuaiitityvHiich  has  arrived 
up  to  the  period  of  the  publication  <^  this  journal;  but  a  veiy  inqportant 
element  enters  info  the  calculation  here,  which  will  give  a  new  and 
diflbrent  result 

Equally  true  is  it  in  the  case  of  q>eculator8  as  in  the  case  of  agri- 
eohurists,  previously  aUuded  to  in  the  quotation  from  McCulloch,  tiiat 
there  are  causei  frequently  operating  which  force  them  to  open  their 
warehouses  and  hasten  into  a  maiket.  Speculators  are  not  always 
capitalists:  they  must  depend  upon  those  &ciiities  which  the  acc(»n- 
medations  of  banks  and  bankers  will  afibrd ;  and,  however  skllfiil  in 
eenputing  rewths,  they  are  but  too  often  forced  into  action  by  their 
exigencies  before  these  results  can  be  realised.  It  has  been  thus  in 
the  present  season.  In  the  eariier  monUis,  the  prospect  of  a  free  for- 
eign maiket  for  Indian  com  aHome^  enhanced  prices  and  stimulated 
qieeulators.  These  commenced  at  once  the  most  extensive  operations 
throughout  all  the  West.  Liberal  accommodations  were  funiished  to 
them  by  banks  and  bankers  in  the  interior,  by  negotiating  at  short 
time,  their  drafb  upon  New  Orlea^ ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  these 
drafts  were  accepted  up(m  the  etpectadon  that  the  produce  woidd  be 
in  New  Orleans  to  meet  them.  Failing  to  be  there  at  the  oxpebted 
period,  it  is  a  common  expedient  to  negotiate  other  drafts  suffioiont  to 

redeem  the  first.     This  process  must,  h<ywever,  be  soon  interrupted ; 

4 
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fin;  M  the  teMon  ftdvaiices,  bftska  and  banken  in  die  ulterior,  fiad  it 
to  their  interest  to  curtail  their  operations  and  Ibice  the  produce  for- 
waid  wfthoot  dekjy  and  without  reference  to  the  position  of  the  market. 
But  dor  this,  the  atop  would  hare  found  its  way,  in  due  and  regular 
pfopoftions,  to  market,  as  the  conr^iience  or  necessity  (^  the  producer 
might  hare  dictated,  or  his  knowledge  of  the  exact  nature  c^the  simply 
and  demand  there. 

The  fiurts  contained  in  the  precedings  paragraph  are  sufficient  to 
establish,  we  think — 

1.  That  the  corn  crop  of  the  West  has  been  hnrried  into  the 
market  of  New  Orieans  in  an  almost  unprecedented  manner  during 
the  past  months  of  the  present  season. 

2.  That  the  proportion  of  the  crop  remuning  yet  to  be  brought,  is 
modi  under  the  proportion  which  finds  its  way  here,  small  as  that  is, 
in  the  same  months  of  ordinary  years. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  not  yet  alluded  to,  which  makes  very 
strongly  in  fiiropof  the  position  last  laid  down.  Those  arrivals  of  com 
in  flat  boats,  which  we  might  naturally  ejcpect  at  the  city,  will  be  ar- 
rested along  the  coast  of  the  Mississippi,  as  we  term  it,  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  numerous  plantations  there.  These  plantations,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  in  c^msequenoe  of  the  high  rate  at  which 
eoni  was  held,  and  the  difficulties  oi  procuring  it  firom  the  Noith 
West  on  account  of  suspended  river  navigation,  hurried  into  market 
all  the  com  they  could  spare,  with  the  expectation  oi  being  able  to 
purchase  as  the  season  advanced  at  much  reduced  prices.  These 
purchases  have  yet  to  be  made.  Indeed,  within  a  few  days,  and  sub- 
subsequent  to  our  vfriting  the  above,  flat  boats  have  been  towed  finom 
the  city  li^  the  river,  and  their  cargoes  of  com  disposed  of  at  planta- 
tions at  prices  greatly  above  present  New  Orieans  quotations.  These 
boats  are  now  ceasing  to  arrive  at  the  city,  and  find  ready  and  fitvora- 
ble  markets  long  before  they  reach  here.  The  Planters'  (Attakapas) 
Banner,  quoted  in  the  New  Orieans  Bulletin  <^  this  day,  complains 
sorely:  **Com  is  now  getting  scarce,  and  if  we  do  not  soon  receive 
supplies  firom  the  West,  the  price  will  advance.  It  is  now  $1  00  per 
bajrrel  (of  one  bushel  and  a  hal()  and  quite  scarce  at  that  In  feet, 
com  is  now  in  demand  in  St  Mary,  and  would  sell  readily.  Cannot 
the  Western  people  send  us  in  supplies  ?"  The  cause  <^  complaint 
extends  through  a  large  portion  of  country. 

Within  a  few  days,  there  has  been  a  complete  stagnation  in  the  trade 
qf  New  Orleans ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  com  has  de- 
clined in  vahie  firom  50  to  100  percent  under  the  quotaticms  of  ahnost 
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every  oUier  port  or  market.  We  shall  not  inquire  at  length  where  the 
responsibilitj  for  these  things  exists ;  but  if  it  be  found,  as  many  are 
disposed  to  think,  in  the  defects  of  our  whole  banking  system,  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  at  such  a  time,  how  far  those  are  right  who 
advocate  the  altemative  of  free  hanking,  or  no  banking  at  all.  The 
question  is  mixed  up  with  politics,  and  we  shall  not  decide  upon  it, 
though  it  is  one  that  deeply  concerns  the  whole  agricultural  population 
of  the  West  seeking  a  market  here. 

Admitting,  as  we  have,  the  existence  of  a  portion  of  the  grain  crop 
yet  in  transihij  or  preparing  for  that  purpose,  or  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers or  speculators  in  the  interior,  the  question  arises,  will  the  whole 
of  this  apparently  available  portion  in  fact  reach  its  accustomed  market, 
or  even  any  market  beyond  those  of  its  immediate  neighborhood  ! 
We  are  inclined  to  think  not  The  country  we  believe  to  be  very 
nearly  drained  of  its  supplies  of  com  ;  the  farmers  have  disposed  of 
all  that  they  could  possibly  spare,  and  in  many  cases,  even  more. 
These  &cts,  known  and  anmitted  here,  will  soon  come  to  be  generally 
miderstood.  every  where  in  the  West  The  natural  effect  will  be  some 
uneasiness  of  the  public  mind,  increased  by  that  sensitivenes  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  which  almost  always  exists  on  the  eve  of 
each  successive  harvest  This  feeling  will  suspend  movements  of 
com  every  where,  and  will  without  any  doubt  occasion  markets  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  its'  production.  The  home  maritet  has 
its  preferences,  and  is  always  a  better  market  than  the  foreign  one. 
To  all  the  towns  and  cities,  small  or  great,  of  the  Western  Valley,  as 
numerous  as  they  are,  these  remarks  have  a  more  particular  appli- 
cation. They  are  ahnost  without  exception  without  stocks,  or  with 
very  small  ones,  and  their  consumption  will  have  yet  to  be  supplied. 
The  remarkable  fitct  is  reported  in  the  New  Orleans  Merchants* 
Transcript,  <^May  8th,  1841,  *Hhat  some  considerable  parcels  of  pork 
have  been  bought  in  this  city  for  the  Cincinnati  market,"  and  that  at 
a  time  when  mess  pork  ranged  from  .$11  75  to  $12  per  barrel,  and 
bulk  pork  3  1-3  a  3  3-4  cents  per  lb. ;  showing  that  the  home  demand 
in  the  interior  could  not  have  been  well  understood. 

The  increasing  emigration  to  Texas,  so  greatly  augmented  of  late, 
leaves  that  State  dependent,  and  will  leave  it  dependent  for  a  long 
time  upon  the  West,  for  most  of  its  bread  stuffs.  Texas  has  already 
taken  from  our  surplus  here  amounts  which  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  exports  of  New  Orleans  ; 
the  reasons  being  that  the  steamers  are  in  the  habit  of  making  mere 
nominal  reports  of  their  cargoes,  which  are  not  relied  upon.    The 
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anny  at  Corpus  Chruiti  received  all  of  ka  supplies,  which  were  cleared 
under  the  head  of  government  stores,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  table  of 
exports.  As  short  as  was  the  time,  and  as  limited  the  forces  supplied, ' 
the  number  of  bushels  of  com  and  oats  taken  from  New  Orieans  are 
estimated  above  100,000— other  purchases  having  been  made  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  occupaticm,  thus  draining  that  section  of 
country.  The  demands  of  the  Florida  war,  it  will  be  recollected  by 
all,  enhanced  prices  oi  com  greatly  at  New  Orleans ;  causing  it  to 
range  for  sometime  from  87  cents  to  91  87  per  busheL  The  same 
thing  occurred,  to  an  extent,  at  the  opening  of  the  West  India  and 
Mexican  ports,  etc  giving  rise  to  great  fluctuations  in  the  trade. 
The  war  having  now  broken  out  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  being 
likely  to  extend  throughout  Texas,  and  continue  for  some  time,  the 
large  armies  which  must  of  necessi^  be  maintained  there  by  govei»- 
meni^  will  require  additional  imports  to  an  extent  difficult  to  be  com* 
puted :  or  in  any  case,  the  maintenance  of  a  peace  establishment 
there  will  have  similar,  if  unequal  e£^ta.  But  laying  aside  these 
considerations,  peace  with  Mexico  opens  a  stiH  wider  market  for  our 
grain :  and  that  we  may  see  how  highly  this  people  appreciate  our 
Indian  com,  when  a  demand  for  food  exists,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  one  of  their  orders  made  some  years  ago,  and  contained  in  the 
New  Orleans  Price  Current:  ^^the  comUtian  impoeed  tipoii  JUmr 
etOering  the  Mexican  ports  i«,  that  each  barrel  be  aecompamed  by  two 
barrels  of  Indian  oomJ'^  Under  this  regulation,  when  com  was  at 
one  dollar  per  bushel  and  advancing,  considerable  quantities  were 
taken  from  us. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  whole  receipts  of  com  at  the  poft 
<^  New  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  I6th  of  May,  in 
the  years  1845  and  1846. 

1845.  '  1846. 

t ^ *  t ' ^ 

984,446  bushels.  2,472,595  bushels.* 

We  i^tpend  a  table  of  our  com  exports,  compiled  by  us  with  great 
care,  firoa  the  best  sources  within  reach. 


*  This  amount  appeus  laige,  and  by  many  conceived  too  laige ;  the  ■>■»<>  ani- 
Ttls  being  computed  in  some  cases  both  at  this  city  and  at  Lafeyette,  in  the  seal 
f^fnll  reports. 


TOTAL  BXP0ST8. 

1843,     ...'....  1,306,067 

1844, 421^25 

1846, 492,508 

1845,  to  May  16th,  .     .     .  262,725 

1846,  to  May  ISth,  .     .     .  1,297,300 

B/  this  ftnd  the  preTioua  table,  it  appears  that  our  exports  hare  in- 
cnaaed  in  a  &r  greater  ratio  than  our  receipts,  the  present  year,  and 
but  comparatiTelj  nnaU  foreign  exports  have  been  made,  evideDcing 
the  siqierior  attractioni  at  borne.  The  stock  of  merchantable  corn,  now 
in  warebouM  and  on  boats  in  New  Orleans,  is  estimated  at  250,000 
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kNuhels^  and  this  Lb  a  most  unusually  heavy  ttockt  aecumulated  by  an 
unexampled  scarcety  of  shipping.  If  we  admit  that  fiiture  receipts, 
this  season,  will  reach  as  high  as  500,000  bushels,  which  would  be 
comparatively  larger  than  recceipts  in  the  same  period  of  previous 
years,  we  have  then  750,000  bushels,  to  meet  eveiy  demand,  what- 
ever, upon  us«  The  demand  of  the  city  of  New  Oiieans  -alone,  is 
computed  at  75,000  bushels  per  month  :  which,  as  new  com  cannot  be 
expected,  in  any  quantity,  before  November,  will  amount  to  upwards 
of  400,000  bushels,  leaving  but  850,000  bushels  for  all  shipments  be- 
fore December,  as  the  new  crop  is  never  in  safe  shipping  order  before 
that  time,  in  the  general  understanding  of  the  trade.  Rather  thaa 
purchase  the  new,  shippers  last  season,  as  late  as  December,  pre- 
ferred the  remnants  of  the  dd  crop,  though  aflbcted  by  the  weavil. 

But,  admitting  future  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  even  to  double 
the  fstimate  we  have  made  <^them,  an  event  which  we  have  proved 
to  be  impossible,  a  glance  at  our  table  of  exports  showing  in  additi<Mi 
to  a  great  city  being  supplied  for  so  many  months  ;  numerous  poits 
looking  to  us  bom  every  part  of  the  country,  and  absolutely  dependent 
upon  us ;  a  new  and  extensive  market  opening  in  Texas  and  Mexico ; 
a  West  India  demflnd  thus  fiurmuch  neglected ;  how  laige  a  European 
demand  can  we  be  supposed  capable  oi  satisfying,  even  with  this 
high  estimate  of  receipts  added  to  our  [nresent  stocks  t  We  are  willing 
to  rest  the  question  here,  satisfied  of  having  maintained  the  position 
assumed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  But,  in  order  to  j^ace 
the  subject  in  the  strongest  point  <^view,  we  will,  in  conclusion,  re- 
capitulate and  present  at  a  single  view,  our  whole  aigument 

We  encountered  at  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  estimates  from 
two^  of  the  most  influential  publications  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  both  agreeing  upon  a  surplus  of  some  twenty  millions  bushels  of 
com,  available  for  foreign  export  This  suiplus,  we  have  riiown, 
was  anticipated  from  a  crop,  admitted  and  proved  only  a  good  average 
one  iqpon  the  whole.  The  average  export  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  last  ten  years  we  saw  to  be  only  about  400,000  bushels.  The 
question  presented  itself  to  us :  if  the  average  has  been  so  small,  did 
it  proceed  from  an  absence  of  foreign  demand,  or  from  the  imperative 
requisition  of  the  home  market  ?  In  this  question  we  waived  altogether 
one  of  the  terms,  as  unnecessary  to  the  solution  of  the  proUem, 
and  confined  ourselves  to  the  other.  We  asked  if  the  home  market 
could  be  considered,  during  the  present  year,  ample  enough  to  con- 
sume all  the  surplus  of  the  country,  and  leave  besides  a  considerable 
quantity,  or  any  quantity  at  all,  avaihble  for  export    We  took 
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the  position  thai  the  fnarket  was  large  emmgh  in  every  respect,  and 
that  any  liberality  whatever  in  exports  could  only  be  the  means  6[ 
restricting^  in  0te  evenly  the  home  consumer^  and  leasee  us  mi  last  without 
asttficieneyto  supply  our  own  demands  until  the  opening  of  another 
harvest  This  position  we  fortified  by  the  strongest  possible  arguments. 
We  showed  that  the  season  set  in  with  all  the  old  stock  woriced  off  and 
consumed,  and  that  the  demand  of  the  year  could  be  suf^Ued  only 
from  the  crop  which  it  yielded,  this  demand  at  home  being  vastly 
greater  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history : 

1.  Because  <^the  great  amount  of  pork  produced  and  fattened  in 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  West 

2.  Because  of  a  hay  crop  every  where  greatly  deficient 

3.  Because  of  a  winter  severer  and  more  protracted  than  for  many 
years,  and  of  a  spring  unusually  late. 

4.  Because  of  increased  emigration  to  most  of  the  corn-growing 
States,  and  of  thb,  that  production  has  not  increased  with  us  at  all  pro- 
portionate with  population. 

5.  Because  of  manufitctures  every  where  increasing  in  the  country, 
and  with  them  increased  consumers. 

We  then  took  up  the  Slates  of  the  Union  seriatimj  classing  them — 
first,  as  the  com  exporters;  and  second,  as  the  com  importers— -Wkd 
produced  from  the  most  approved  statistics  of  these,  most  ample  con- 
firmation of  our  position.  In  the  first  class,  consisting  of  twelve  States, 
U  was  discovered — 

1.  That  New  Yorifc,  with  her  great  North- Western  tributaries,  could 
furnish,  in  the  reports  of  her  public  works,  no  surplus  of  Indian  com 
of  any  consequence  passing  over  them,  for  many  years  past ;  and  that 
when  flour  was  attracted  in  large  quantities  to  her  seaboard  by  high 
prices  in  1845,  com,  at  the  same  time,  was  attra<^d  only  in  the  most 
meager  quantities,  though  at  much  higher  prices — showmg  the  trivial 
capacities  of  the  State  as  an  exporter  of  that  article. 

2.  That  Pennsyhania  has  been  a  laige  sufierer  from  each  of  the 
causes,  of  deficient  hay,  severe  winter,  and  late  spring ;  that  her  rye 
crop  has  suffered  considerable  ii^ury ;  and  that  her  manufactures  and 
distilleries  have  largely  increased. 

8.  That  Delaware  has  been  favored  with  a  crop  rather  above  that 
1^  usual  seasons. 

4.  That  Virginia  and  North  Carolina^  as  exhibited  in  the  operations 
at  Norfolk  and  Elizabeth  city,  show  a  short  crop  in  the  eastem  part  of 
the  former,  and  a  filing  off  at  least  of  one-fourth  in  the  capacities  of 
the  hitter  to  export;  the  turpentine  and  naval  stores  industry  being 
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greatly  on  the  advance  in  North  Carolina^  checking  all  fttrther  end- 
gration  fiom  that  State. 

5.  That  Ohio  had  produced  a  crop,  admitted  on  all  sides,  to  be  short, 
and  more  paiticulari j  shown  in  the  small  amounts  passing  orer  her 
public  works,  canals,  dec,  whilst  manulacturies,  distilleries,  and  poik 
producing  and  increasing  population,  are  creating  larger  and  larger 
demands  for  her  produce  at  her  door,  and  likely  to  leave  her,  in  the 
result,  to  some  extent,  an  importer. 

6.  That  the  surplus  of  JftMOuri,  Arkamoi^  Tenmuee  and  Kenimk^j 
whatever  it  be,  is  almost  entirely  in  market,  and  appears  under  the 
statistics  of  New  Orleans. 

7.  That  Indiana  is  in  the  same  position  as  die  Skates  last  named. 
Her  crop  was  good,  and  compelled  eariy  into  market,  where  it  is  al- 
most entirely  now,  by  the  sudden  and  short  rises  on  the  Wabash  and 
its  ttibutaries,  which  take  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  and 
not  after— evinced  in  the  arrivals  of  flat  boats  at  New  Orleans. 

6.  lUinais  being  supposed  capable  of  furnishing  us  yet  widt  ship« 
ments,  if  not  stopped  in  frannte. 

Having  finished  a  view  of  the  com  exporierfy  we  turned  to  the  se- 
cond class,  of  com  importers,  consisting  of  eilght  States,  and  saw — 

1.  That  MassaehuHttSy  at  the  heid  of  them,  through  her  metropdis, 
Boston,  finnished  the  first  and  leading  market  <^  the  States,  influencing 
and  giving  character  to  com  operations  in  all  parts  of  diem,  and  for  a 
series  of  years,  making  requisitions  for  suf^lies  larger  than  the  whole 
com  exports  of  New  Orleans  and  Norfolk  (the  great  com  marts)  put 
together ;  and  that  in  the  present  season,  though  the  exports  to  Boston 
from  New  Orleans  have  reached  402,3^  against  45,7S2  bushels 
only  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  yet  up  to  date,  die 
toUd  receipts  ofthe  commodity  has  not  increased,  nor  are  stocks,  desptte 
of  high  prices,  any  larger  there  than  usual,  indicating  large  deficienciee 
of  supplies  from  odier  places. 

2.  Tliat  Prtmdencej  Rhode  Island^  an  important  market,  requiring 
usually  three-fonrths  of  a  million  bushels,  has  yet  indie  first  quarter  of 
1846  showed  a  gready  diminished  receipt  <^  com^  notwithstanding  a 
large  receipt  of  flour. 

8.  That  PorUwHmihj  New  BampeUrtj  for  the  first  quarter  <tf  1846* 
imported  by  one-fourth  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1845,  notwith- 
standing the  high  prices  there. 

4.  That  the  potato  crop  in  Maine  has  been  short/ requiring  excess 
of  com  imports. 

5.  That  large  parts  oi  Sowth  CkarMna  have  been  threatened  afanoat 
with  fomine,  the  com  crop  foiling  from  thirteen  millions  in  1844  to 
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eightniUU<m8inl845,  the  impoiii  of  1844  haying  reached  the  con^. 
derable  amount  at  Chadeston  alone  of  upwards  of  800,000  bushels. 
The  rice  crop  of  the  stale  has  been  greadj  diminished  this  year,  and 
up  to  date.  New  Orleans  has  sent  to  Charleston  192,537  bushels, 
against  9,196  bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  of  h^t  year. 

6.  That  Georgia  hassuftred  also  In  a  similar  ratio,  hut  product 
being  Ultle  orer  half  that  of  kst  year. 

7.  That  the  crops  (^Alabama  show  but  16,100,000  bushels  of  In. 
dian  com,  against  32,000,000  of  the  prmous  season. 

a  That  iVev  Orhans  alone,  of  all  the  receiving  ports,  shows  in* 
creased  receipts  over  last  year;  but,  at  the  same  time,  showa  mora 
than  a  cone^Kmding  increased  expoit. 

And,  inally,  that  netwithstam^ng  the  krge  exports  from  New 
Orfeans,  stociss  have  not  increased  in  any  of  our  cities,  aocoidittg  te 
the  best  infimnation  we  can  obtain,  fldly  endeoeed  in  the  tktit  AmA 
pvices  at  all  the  Atkntie  ports  are  augmenting,  and  are  at  this  time 
from  70  to  100  per  cenL  higher  than  they  are  at  New  Orleans ;  and 
that  our  city  consumption  and  our  domestic  ports  will  require  the  fhU 
extent  of  our  inresent  stock  and  fiiture  receipts. 

Having  dwelt  so  l<nig  and  so  minutely,  that  we  might  omit  nothing 
and  attain  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accura^,  it  is  high  time  to 
return  to  the  subject  which  set  us  in  this  direction,  viz :  the  inqnurtance 
to  a  country  of  extending  and  elaborating  correct  statistical  details  of 
its  crops  and  its  resources.  Of  the  agriculturalists,  we  would  simply 
ask  in  conduden.  If  with  the  influences  which  have  been  operatfaig 
In  Europe,  and  with  the  conviction  Acre  diat  a  supply  of  ten  or  twenty 
millions  bushels  com  awaited  them  from  this  cduntiy,  certain  prices 
have  been  a£Med  for  their  products,  what  other  prices  might  they 
not  reasonably  have  antic^MUed  bad  it  been  known  theret  what  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  fact,  that  bat  a  few  hundred  thousand  bushels,  on 
the  greatest  estimate,  will  indeed  be  allowed  for  export.  Blinufee 
quantities  of  a  staple,  either  in  excess  of  production  or  deficiencies, 
exercise  upon  the  whole  crop  of  that  staple  ettecU  of  which  no  one 
could  conceive  without  much  reflection.  The  theory  of  Gregory 
King  will  be  remembered  hme,  and  the  eooduding  reflection  will  be 
left  to  the  producer  of  this  artkle  of  grain,  if  these  minute  quantities 
of  wldch  we  have  spoken,  exert  so  great  effects,  how  much  Incompa- 
rably  greater  must  be  the  effect  of  quantities  thrown  into  calculation, 
so  vast  as  the  erroneous  estimates  of  millions  of  bushek»* 


■*«*M«iin«iPM<«r>^MV^«HI^M^>^WM*> 


•No  one  eoold  be  oonTeiwmt  ^  any  time,  as  we  have  been,  with  the  tsMee  of 
graiB  in  dtflbrent  conntriee,and  been  employed  open  their  coittpariMm  and  eontraet, 
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Art.  II.--BIiOGKADE. 

After  tidrly  jean  of  uninterrupted  peacefiil  relations  widi  the  whole 
worid,  our  country  ii  now  suddenly  engaged  in  hostilities  with  a 
neighboring  state.  Already  hare  questions  occurred,  growing  out 
of  this  new  state  of  things,  with  which  the  mercantile  community  are 
no  longer  familiar ;  already  hare  yessels,  fitted  out  in  New  Orleansy 
been  turned  away  firom  Mexican  ports,  without  being  permitted  to  land 
their  cargoes,  and  already  have  controversies  arisen  in  relation  to 
the  effect  produced  by  this  intemqition  of  their  TopLges  in  the  respec« 
thre  rights,  duties  and  obligation  of  fi^ighters,  ship  owners,  and 
insurers.  We  propose  in  die  present  article,Nb(iefly  to  recapitulate 
a  few  of  the  leading  {mnciples  of  commercial  and  international  law, 
which  may  ferm  useful  guides  to  the  merchant  in  the  formation  and 
execution  of  his  contracts ;  which  may  serve  as  land  marks  to  point 
out  to  him  the  risks  which  he  incurs,  and  thus  leave  to  him  the 
option  of  afironting  them  at  his  own  haiard  <»*  of  securing  indetnni^ 
against  them  by  insurance* 


withoat  feeling  to  the  full  extent  the  enviable  position  enjoyed  by  the  United  States, 
in  being  always  able  to  supply  its  own  wants.  On  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  as  well 
M  in  England,  have  great  {mvations  been  endured.  An  article  in  a  late  number 
of  the  London  Eoonomist,  of  Febrnary  7th,  puts  tbe  pofait  in  the  cleanot  light 
The  accounts  from  Norway  and  Sweden  ialbrm  np  that  a  ■oYere  want  esnta  ia 
these  countries.  In  many  districts  the  price  of  common  food,  rye  and  barley,  are 
higher  than  they  are  in.  England.  The  general  distress  in  the  South  of  EUuope 
for  common  food  will  most  probably  absorb  all  the  spring  com  and  lye,  and  compel 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  to  buy  some  quantity  of  English  barley  for  their  wants  for 
distiDhig  purposes.    We  tMnk  it  would  be  ptoductive  of  serieu  consequences 

heceafter,  if  any  large  quantity  of  English  baitey  siMuld  be  drained  frem  the  coimtiy 
to  supply  the  ezigenciesol  oar  neighbors.  At  Memal  and  Stettin,  rye  and  bailey 
are  of  the  same  value  as  they  are  in  England,  duty  paid.  In  Holland,  the  value  of  rye 
is  almost  as  high  as  that  of  wheat.  To  which  the  London  Chronicle  adds :  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  grain  markets  in  all  the  surrounding  countries  to  which  we 
asnally  look  for  supplies.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  the  deficiency  of  food  is  even 
greater  than  hem.  In  no  part  of  Europe  is  thens  a  murpim.  In  almost  every  put 
of  Euope  there  is  either  threatened  or  absolute  want  The  prioe  of  barley  on  the 
continent,  on  the  supply  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  a|ipean  to  rely,  to  make  up  the 
deficient  potatoe  crop  in  Ireland  and  to  aid  the  government  to  save  seed  for  next 
year,  is  so  high  that  shipments  of  Engfish  barley  have  recently  taken  place  to 
Holland.  The  substitution  of  Indian  com  m  the  stead  of  barley  for  distilKng  pnr- 
puwv,  u  ws  see  n<$tteed  In  a  London  paper,  common /bariey  being  now  almsei 
neglectedF,  Lb  a  fact  worthy  ofnotice  iii  this  connection. 


Blockade.  4Ml 

One  of  tke  first  means  of  annoyance  to  an  enemj,  employed  in 
modem  warfiire,  is' the  blockade  of  his  ports.  Against  Mexico  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  efifectiTe  measure,  as  it  will  unquestionably  be  one 
of  the  earliest  that  will  be  put  into  reqtdsition  by  our  government. 
The  definition,  nature  and  operation,  or  efiects  of  blockades  will  form 
tly  snbiect  of  the  present  article. 

Blockade,  by  naral  forces,  bears  an  obvious  analogy  to  a  siege  or 
eircumvallation  by  armies  on  land.     By  the  law  of  nations,  an  enemy 
has  the  same  right  to  cut  ofiT  communication  by  sea  from  a  blockaded 
pert,  as  to  intercept  intercouse  with  a  besieged  city  from  land.    In 
both  cases  the  object  is  the  same,  that  of  reducing  the  enemy  into 
sofemission,  by  catting  ofiT  his  supplies,  or  by  the  annoyance  to  his 
eommerce,  to  force  him  to  accept  peace  on  just  terms.    It  is  now  a 
well  settled  principle,  that  a  force  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  eflective  blockade,  is  essential  to  its  validity,  and  that  a 
Batkm  has  no  more  right  to  interdict  to  neutrals   intercourse  by  sea 
with  ports  not  blockaded  by  efficient  naval  forces,  than  it  would  have 
the  power  to  interdict  land  travel  through  the  enemjr's  territory,  by  a 
simple  dedaration  that  its  towns  were  in  a  state  of  siege.    A  history  of 
the  progressive  steps  by  which  this  principle  has  been  grafted  on  the 
law  of  nations,  would  be  at  once  instructive  and  curious,  but  our  limits 
forbid  much  detaQ  on  the  subject    It  will  suffice,  for  the  present,  to 
remaric,  that  the  sovereign  who  lent  the  most  efiteacious  aid  to  the 
recognition  of  tiiis  principle  was  the  celebrated  Catharine  of  Russia, 
who,  in  1780,  communicated  to  the  courts  of  Madrid,  London  and 
Yeraailles  a  declaration  of  die  principles  on  which  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment intended  to  base  its  conduct,  for  the  security  of  Russian 
eommerce  and  navigation,  am<mgst  which  principles  was  the  follow- 
ing : — **  that  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  a  Uockaded  port,  thb 
denomination  is  only  to  be  given  to  that,  where  there  is  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  vessels,  stationed  suffi- 
ciently near,  an  evident  danger  in  attempting  to  enter  it.''    This  was 
the  origin  of  the  fomous  armed  neutrality  of  1780  ;  this  declaration 
of  Russia  was  ncceeded  to  by  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
in  1780,  and  by  our  own  government,  by  ordinance  of  Congress,  of 
April  7, 1781 ;  in  the  same  year  it  was  also  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  in  1788,  by  that  of  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.    Great  Britain,  alone  refined  acquiescence  for  a 
Bomber  of  years,  but  finally  yiekled  in  1801,  at  which  date,  a  mari- 
time convention  was  signed  between  that  power  and  Russia,  contain- 
ing an  express  recognition  of  the  principle  asserted  by  the  latter  govem« 
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ment  in  1780.    A  blockade  hM  been  defined  by  EB^enTe    noel 

distingublied  Admiraltjr  joristy  as,  ^  a  sort  of  GiicuaihraUation»  bj  wUck 
all  correspondence  and  oommunicatkm  b,  as  fiur  as  hunuui  force  can 
eflfect  it,  to  be  entirely  cut  otL*^ 

In  Older  that  neutral  nations  may  be  boimd  by  Uockade,  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy  that  they  should  be  notified  of  its  exiitMKe*  This  mAift 
may  be  given  puMicly  by  the  power  which  establishes  the  blockade, 
to  neutral  govemmentSy  and  in  tins  case  it  will  afiect  all  the  subjects 
of  such  neutral  governments ;  or  it  may  be  given  directly  by  tke 
blockading  force  to  vessels  attempting  to  enter  the  port.  Any  attempt 
to  violate  a  blockade,  is  punished  by  a  confiscation  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo,  if  captured,  but  to  c<»stitute  a  violation  of  the  blockade, 
the  notice  of  it  must  be  shown  to  have  been  given,  either  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  i^nding  vessel,  as  above  mentioned,  or  directly  to 
the  vessel  herselfl  In  the  blockade  of  Metamoros,  recently  established 
by  General  Taylor,  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations  attempted  to  eater 
the  port.  This  was  no  violaticm  of  the  blockade,  because  no  noCioe 
bad  been  given,  and  the  vessels  were  therefore  sinqily  ordered  ofll  If 
any  of  these  vessels  had,  after  notice  of  this  blockade,  again  attempted 
to  enter  the  interdicted  port,  their  confiscation  would  have  ensned^ 
or  at  all  events,  such  would  now  be  the  case,  as  the  anomalous  rela. 
tions,  recently  existing  between  this  government  and  Mexico  have 
given  place  to  open  war. 

It  is  usual,  in  time  of  war,  for  miderwriiers  to  reqdre  el  neutrals,  a 
warran^that  the  property  insured  is  neutral :  any  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  to  violate  ablockade  would  be  a  breach  of  this  warianity, 
and  forfeit  the  insurance.  And  it  is  considered  a  violation  of  the 
blockade,  not  only  to  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port,  but  even  to 
sail  for  one  with  the  intention  of  entering  it  In  tins  latter  case,  Ae 
mere  act  of  sailing  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  bkxAade,  snlgectiBg  the 
ofiending  party  to  rightfol  capture  by  any  of  the  forces  of  the  blockad- 
ing power  on  any  part  of  the  high  seas,  whilst  prosecutioig  such 
voyage. 

Interesting  quesdotts  frequently  arise  under  contracts  of  charter  part 
andaffireighbnent,  where  the  port  of  destination  is  blockaded,  t^ier 
the  cantroct  is  made.  In  the  case  of  the  vessels  recently  ordered  off 
by  General  Tayfor,  fire^ght  was  claimed  I7  the  ship-owners  from  Ae 
charterers,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  had  peiformed  her  ▼ojage^ 
and  was  prevented  fimo^landing  the  goods  by  a  siqperior  force,  for 

•  flit  WUlkn  Seott,  in  the  oMe  of  tht  Viow  JndHh.    1  Rob.,  Rep.  150. 
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wUch  fiOkneto  deliver,  it  was  praten^ed  UmU  tke  owners  of  the  resssl 
ougki  not  to  be  made  responsible.  This  daim  hr  freigbl  was  totallj 
untenable.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  commercial  law,  that  tke 
contract  of  affireightmentor  charter  party,  is  con^j^etelj  dissolTed  bj 
the  blockade  of  the  port  of  destination  <Hr  dischaigei  after  the  contraot 
is  madetand  if  the  vessel  retuni  to  the  port  of  departure,  the  merchant 
must  unlade  his  goods,  andthe  ship-owners  seek  some  other  em^y- 
ment  fi>r  their  vessel.  The  reas(m  of  this  is,  that  the  vo]rage  has  be* 
come  illegal,  and  neither  party  can  attempt  to  cany  out  an  agreement, 
which,  however  lawful  when  made,  is  subsequently  prohilnted,  and 
the  agreement  itself  by  operation  of  law,  is  dissdved  and  annulled, 
neither  party  being  responsible  to  the  other  finr  its  non«perlbrmance. 

But  akhoui^  incases  of  this  kind,neiiher  the  shipper  of  the  goods  nor 
owner  of  the  vessel  can  lawiidly  daim  the  execution  of  the  contract, 
either  may,  if  insured,  claim  indemnity  from  the  underwriters.    If  the 
freight  ibrthe  voyage  be  insured,  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  has  oc- 
curred by  reason  of  the  ^' arrests,  restraints  and  detainments  of  kings, 
imnces,  and  peofde,"  which  risk  is  induded  in  all  our  prkrted  finrms 
ofpdicies.    If  the  cargo  be  insured  fer  the  voyage,  the  blockade  of 
the  port  of  destination,  after  the  makihg  of  the  contract,  breaks  up  the 
voyage,  and  entitles  tho^insured  to  abandon  to  the  underwriters,  who 
have  insured  against  the  risk  of  ^  arrests,  restraints,"  dec,  to  throw 
the  adventure  on  their  hands,  and  to  recover  the  whole  amount  of  his 
insurance.  This  right  to  abandon,  however,  has  only  been  recognized  in 
cases  where  the  vessel  was  actuaUy  prevented  by  the  blockading 
ibrce  from  entering  the  port  of  destination,  or  leaving  the  port  of  de- 
parture ;  and  it  is  still  a  matter  which  admits  of  doubt,  whether  the 
insured  can  make  valid  abandonment,  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  no  actual  api^ication  of**  restraint"  by  the  blockading  fofce,  and 
whore  the  vessel,  after  receiving  cargo,  is  compelled  to  decline  pros- 
ecuting the  voyage,  by  reason  of  notice  of  a  bkKskade  of  the  port  of 
destination  being  officially  notified. 

The  above  stated  principles  of  the  law  of  insurance  are,  however, 
materially  afiected  in  New  Orleans,  by  reason  of  certain  clauses  that 
have  been  inserted  in  the  policies  of  most  of  our  Insurance  Companies, 
the  effect  of  which  is,  to  leavetothemerchantaveiy  inadequate  indem- 
nity against  the  loss  of  his  voyage  by  blockade.  No  prudent  merchant, 
in  time  of  war,  should  accept  a  policy  on  ah  adventure  to  any  of  the  ports 
of  either  belligerent,  without  satisQ^  himself  that  the  terms  of  the 
policy  are  such  as  to  protest  him  from  k>8s  by  blockade.  By  refe- 
rence to  th^  printed  forms  of  policy,  of  the  several  Insurance  Compa- 
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iiiea  and  Agencies  in  this  cHy,  it  will  be  ianad^  tiiat  nemrij  all  indode 
tlio  fi>liowmg  conditieQ,  or  one  of  similar  imp<»t : — ^  the  Insurera  take 
no  risk  of  Uockade  or  embargo,  but  in  case  of  a  blockade  of  a  port  of 
destination,  the  vessel  may  proceed  to  anotiier  port  not  blockaded, 
and  wait  for  the  blockade  to  be  raised,  or  there  end  the  Toyage.  In 
such  cases  the  cargo  skaU  c<mtinoe  at  the  risk  of  the  insurers,  n^lst 
waiting,  for  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  six  montiis,  at  Uie  end 
of  which  time  this  insurance  shall  cease."  It  b  scarcely  necessary 
here  to  remaric,  how  completely  illuscwy  is  the  indemnity  here  ofiered, 
nine  cases  out  often,  when  the  port  of  destination  may  be  found  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  to  be  blockaded. 

We  shall  close  this  article,  by  remarking,  that  of  conrse  nothing 
more  than  a  veiy  meagre  outline  of  general  principles  has  been  at* 
tempted,  or  would  have  been  suiled  to  the  pages  of  a  commercial  pe- 
riodical ;  but  what  has  been  said  will,  we  trust,  si^ce  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  merchant  to  a  subject,  which,  in  the  |nesent  posture 
of  afiitirs,  becomes  one  of  grave  interest  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce. 


Art.  III.— the  CITY  OF  NASHVILLE— ITS   HISTORY,   POPU- 
LATION,  RESOURCES,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

In  the  year  1760-8,  there  hunted  in  the  Cunri[>erla«l  valley  indivi- 
uals,  principally  of  French  andSpanish  origin,  who  made  the  French 
Lick,  now  within  the  limits  of  Nashville,  one  of  ^ir  principal  stations. 
In  1760,  Capt  John  Rains  and  CoL  Boone  penetrated  the  vaU^, 
descending  as  low  as  the  mouth  of  Stone's  River,  Id  miles  above 
Nashville.  They  describe  the  country  as  being  ^n  covered  with 
grass ;  no  traces  of  human  settlements,  either  civilised  or  savage, 
being  any  where  visible.  In  1770,  Jasper  Mansco,  and  eleven  odiers 
encamped  at  the  IhiS,  near  the  French  Lick,  and  remained  there 
hunting  during  the  summer.  Upon  their  arrival,  ^  they  saw  an  im- 
mense  number  of  bufialo  and  other  vnid  game,  and  the  bellowmga  of 
the  bu£Uo  resounded  from  hill  and  forest" 

At  this  time,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  Boon's  Station,  Natchex,  and 
Penaacok,  were  the  nearest  points,  west  of  the  Cumberland  and  AQe- 
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gkui  J  mountaiiui,  to  wMeh  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  whKe  race 
had  reached.  Tlie  greater  part  of  Tennessee,  Kentuckj,  Alabama, 
Missisaippi,  and  Upper  Georgia,  was  still  in  the  poesession  of  the  Shaw, 
nees.  Creeks,  and  other  Indian  tribes. 

In  1T79,  Capt.  James  Robertson  and  a  smaU  number  of  hunters 
from  North  Carolina,  came  to  the  French  Lick,  encamped  for  the 
season ;  made  a  small  crop  of  com,  and  subsisted  upon_die  game  - 
with  which  the  forest  abounded. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1780,  Capt.  'John  Rains,  vntk  two  hun. 
dred  emigrants  crossed  the  Cumberland  on  the  ice,  below  the  bhdT. 
John  Buchanan  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  about  an  equal  number 
from  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  24th  April,  of  the  same  year,  Capt. 
Robertson  having  descended  the  Tennessee  River,  with  a  large  party  of 
emigrants  from  East  Tennessee,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lick 
Branch.  Having  reached  the  blufi^  these  parties  were  found  to  number 
about  five  hundred  strong.  Here  they  constructed  a  fort,  and  small 
parties  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  establishing  stockades  for  pro- 
tection at  intervals  through  the  country.  Tliey  were  alihost  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who  continued 
to  harrass  them  with  their  small  marauding  parties  until  1792. 
Often,  during  these  times,  the  pioneers  of  the  bluff  were  driven  to  the 
shelter  of  the  fort,  cut  off  from  succor ;  in  danger  of  starvation,  and 
threatened  with  the  tomahawk.  During  three  years  of  their  settle* 
'  ment,  from  1780  to  1784,  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  original  settlers 
had  fiillen  by  the  hands  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees. 

The  Indians  made  their  last  serious  attack  on  the  settlements,  in  the 
Cumberland  valley,  in  1792.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  September, 
of  that  year,  about  one  thousand  Creek  and  Cherokee  warriors  attacked 
Buchanan's  station,  three  miles  east  of  the  bhiff.  The  black  house 
contained  onty  nine  persons,  who  repelled  the  Indians  with  great  loss. 

In  April,  1794,  the  General  Assembly  of  Tenessee  passed  an  act  to 
establish  the  town  of  Nashville,  which  cimtains  the  following  section : 

^*  Beit  enaeUdj  Jjpe* — ^That  two  himdred  acres  of  land,  situated  on 
the  #outh  side  <^  Cumberland  River,  at  a  place  called  the  Bluffs  adya- 
cent  to  the  French  Liekf  (in^w^iich  said  Lick  shall  not  be  included,) 
shaU  be  laid  oE,  dtc,  reserviqg  four  acres  for  public  buildings,  to  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Nashville,  in  memory  of  the  biave 
and  patriotic  General  Nash. 

In  1806,  the  town  was  regularly  incorporated,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  *^  The  Mayor  and  AUeimeii  of  NadiviUe,"  with  power  to 
make  ail  necessary  municipal  regulations. 
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At  one  Ume  the  Mayor  had  criamial  juriaiBciion  of  all  oftacea  ooni* 
mitted  within  the  limits  of  the  corpoimtion ;  but  that  is  now  taken 
awaj,  and  the  corporation  has  power  oolj  to  entoce  its  own  mrdi- 
nances. 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  wards,  each  of  which  elects  two  Alder 
men.    The  elections  are  annnaL 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politMiesB  of  Capt  AtpktL  Kingaley  fiur  the 
following  summary  of  the  populatidn,  trade,  dsc  of  Nashville  as  ascer- 
tained by  hinit  in  December  last,  while  taking  the  census  of  the  city, 
undwthe  authority  of  the  corporation 

CENSUS  OF  NASHVILLE,  JANUARY,  1846. 


Males,  (White)  .  . 
Females,  ^*  •  • 
Males,  (Slaves)  ,  • 
Females,  **  •  . 
Males,  (Free  Blades) 
Females,    ^ 


4,664 

3,508 

1,960 
1,M2 

392 

8,257      4,436 
4,436 


Total    .     .     .       12,693 

Whole  popuktion  in  1880,    .     .    • 
**  ,•*         inl840,     .     .     . 

«  "in  1845,     .     .     . 

OCCUPATIONS. 


5,566 

6,999 

12,698 


18  Clergymen;  51  Lawyers;  86  I^ysicians:  57  Teachers; 
6  Artists ;  210  Merchants ;  282  Clerks  ;  46  Printers ;  9  Book 
Binders ;  4  Architects ;  247  Carpenters  ;  41  Cabinet  Makers ; 
27  Coach  Makers ;  9  Waggon  Makers ;  1  Machine  Maker ;  15 
Watch  and  Clock  Makers;  8  l^ver  and  White  Sndllis ;  18  Black- 
Smiths ;  9  Copper  Smiths ;  3  Gun  Smiths ;  4  Brass  Foondnri ; 
21  Tin  and  She^  Iron  Woricers  ;  5  Cap  and  Hat  Bfakers ;  42  Sad- 
die  and  Harness  Makers ;  39  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  ;  88  Tsulors  ; 
27  Brick  Masons ;  17  Stone  Masons ;  8  SUme  Cutters ;  5  Coopers ; 
23  Painters  and  Paper  Hangers;  6  Tarem  Keepers;  7  Shop- 
keepers; 5  Bakers  ;  19  Butchers  ;  48  Tavern  Keepers  ;  17  Keeperv 
of  Stables  ;  20  Fishermen  ;  7  Lime  Makers ;  4  Chair  Makers ;  91 
Barbers,  (coloured,  except  one  ;)     16  Traders ;     82  Brick  Makers  ; 
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4  Iron   Founders :    2  Upholfterers ;    10  House  PUstereM ;    400 

• 

River  Men,  cm  Steam  and  Keel  Boats* 

RECAPITULATION. 

1840.  1845. 

Professional  Men  and  Teachers,     •    •    •    120  164 

InMeroantile  PiDrsuits 227  506 

Mechanics  and  Undertakers,      •    •    •    •    577  722 

In  Navigation, 800  400 

WHITE  SCHOLASTIC  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITT,  FROM  5  TO  15. 

Males, 884 

Females, 1,020 


1,904 
At  Colleges  and  Schools,  .    1,091 


Not  at  School,     •    «    .    .      813 
CHURCHEa 

OauaCHBl.  KSriMATSD  MBMBSEa. 

Presbyterian,  (O.  S.)    .     .    .     •    2 500 

Presbyterian,  (Cumberland,)  •    •     1 50 

Baptist,  (Missionary)     .    .    .    .    2 400 

Christian,  (Campbelites)     •    •    • 

Episcopal, 

Methodist  Episcopal, 

«  "  •*       (College  Hill) 

«               •*       (African)  .    . 
Roman  Catholics, 


800 
200 
400 
100 
200 
100 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGEa 


University •     •    •    •    •     I 

Professors  and  Assistants, 7 

PupOs,  ....     * 98 

Academies  and  Grammar  Schools, 10 

Teachers, 82 

Scholars,   • 478 

Common  Schools, 17 

Scholars, 520 

Teachers,        18 

6 
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TRADE  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Exports  of  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  bee^  live  stock,  wax, 

feathers,  ginsing,  ^ $4,000,000 

Impokts  of  dry  goods,  (estimated  at) $2,500,000 

"      groceries, 1,500,000 

Other  imports,      . 500,000 

TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 

918  Town  Lots, 92,718,521 

5,156  Slaves, 2^785,164 

170  Pleasure  Carriages, 50,000 

Monej  at  Interest, 290,000 

Jeweby, ,     .     .     .  64,000 

•5,857,685 
PORK  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

There  is  but  one  packing  estabUshment  in  the  citj.  It  belongs  to 
Hall  &  Co.,  formerij  of  Cincinnati,  and  slaughtered  during  the  past 
season  28,175  hogs,  raised  in  Davidson  and  the  surrounding  coimties 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  averaging  202  lbs.  nett  in  weight,  including  87 
lbs.  of  lard.  The  establishment  will  slaughter  in  the  next  season  500 
hogs  per  day. 

FLOUR  BULL  AND  STEAM  DISTILLERY. 

The  onlj  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Nashville  is  that  of  L'Hom- 
medieu  d&  Co.,  which  employs  about  40  hands;  using  per  day  of 
com,  600  bushels ;  of  wheat,  .150  bushels,  and  of  lye,  20  buahels ; 
turning  out  thirty  barrels  of  flourand  fifty  of  whiskey  in  the  same  time. 

COAL. 

About  1600  tons  of  stone  coal  are  used  in  Nashville,  which  is 
brought  from  mines  200  miles  above,  on  the  Cumberland,  and  from 
Bell's  mines,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Trade  Water,  valued  at 
15  a  25  cents  per  bushel. 

EDIFICES. 

The  chuGches,  stores  and  dwellings  are  geiMdraUy  of  brick.  The 
State  capitol,  now  in  construction,  will  be  composed  entirely  otst^'r^*, 
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and  will  cost  ibree  or  four  hundred  thoutand  dollars.  The  LunatM 
Asylum,  (a  State  institution,)  is  abeautifid  structure,  composed  entirelf 
of  stone.  In  addition  to  the  other  public  buUdings,  there  is  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  (having  lately  purchased  the  theatre,) 
are  about  to  rebuild  it,  for  the  benefit  of  their  lodge. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  State  Library  contains  about  five  thousand  jolumes,  principally 
Congressional  and  Legislative  Journals,  Reports,  dec.  The  State  has 
never  appropriated  any  thing  for  the  establishment  of  a  library.  The 
University  has  about  four  thousand  volumes,  and  each  of  its  literary 
societies  as  many  more.  The  Mechanics'  Library,  formed  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  mechanics  and  others,  is  yet  s/nall,  but 
from  the  energy  displayed  in  its  organization,  it  promises  to  become 
the  most  important  library  in  the  city.  It  already  contains  about  four 
thousand  volumes.  Several  gentlemen  in  the  city  have  excellent 
private  libraries.  Bishop  MOes,  (Catholic)  is  said  to  have  a  rare 
coUection  of  old  ecclesiastical  works. 

The  location  of  Nashville  is  remarkably  &vorable  for  its  regular 
and  rapid  increase  in  business  and  population.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
rich  and  populous  region,  containing  500,000  inhabitants. 

Until  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  business  of  the  city 
was  much  retarded  by  the  bad  roads  from  the  neighboring  counties, 
which  prevented  the  principal  articles  of  its  exports  from  being 
brought  into  market  untO  late  in  the  season.  But' in  the  last  named 
period,  excellent  McAdamised  roads  were  laid  out,  leading  from 
all  the  neighlxHing  counties,  thereby  enabling  the  planters  and 
&rmers  to  bring  their  produce  to  market  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  the  smallest  class  of  steamers  from 
Nashville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  throughout  (he  year.  It  is 
also  navigable  several  hundred  miles  above.  During  seven  or  eight 
months  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
tons  burthen. 

A  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  directed  to  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  the  river,  by  locks  and  dams ;  and  also  to  the  con- 
nection of  Nashville,  by  railroad,  with  the  Carolina  and  Geoi^ia 
rail-roads,  at  Chattanooga.  Should  these  improvements  be  made,  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  Nashville  will  become  one  of  the  first 
cities  of  the  West 

Nashville  is  situated  in  latitude  36  deg.  9  m. ;  longitude,  west  from 
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LflttdoD,  86  deg.  40  m. ;  from  WMhington,  9  def  «  48  m.    Elet«tkn 
above  the  level  of  the  oceea,  by  beranetert  400  fi»et. 


A»T.  IV.— CORPORATION& 

The  New  Constitution  of  Louisiana  has  given  the  coup  de  grace 
to  private  corporations  within  her  domain.  It  is  therein  ordained 
that  no  corporate  bodj  shall  hereafter  be  created,  renewed,  or  extended, 
with  banking  or  discounting  privOeges*  Corporations  shall  not  be 
created  in  the  State  by  special  laws,  except  for  political  or  muni- 
cipal purposes,  but  the  Legislature  shall  provide,  by  general  laws,  &r 
the  organization  of  all  other  corporations,  except  corporations  with 
banking  or  discounting  privileges,  the  creation  of  which  is  prtjid* 
bited.  From  and  after  the  month  of  January,  1890,  the  Legislature 
shall  have  the  power  to  revoke  the  charters  of  all  corporations  whose 
charters  shall  not  have  expired  previous  to  that  time,  and  no  corpo- 
ration hereafter  to  be  created,  shall  ever  endure  for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty-five  years,  except  diose  which  are  political  or  muni- 
cipal. The  General  Assembly  can  never  grant  any  exclusive  privi- 
lege or  monopoly  fi>r  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  on  that  head. 

A  non-resident  would  imagine,  and  justly  too,  that  these  ^  mystical 
bodies,"  as  Ayliff  calls  them,  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  good 
people  of  Louisiana,  and  therefore  that  they  have  laid  their  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree.  It  is  the  mischief  of  this  age  to  rush  into  extremes. 
Ancient  landmarks  are  destroyed  with  heedlessness  and  without  com- 
punction ; — 

**  Too  sodden,  larii,  and  nnadrioed ; 

Too  Uke  the  Hghtaii^  that  hath  eeooed  to  be 

Era  wo  Ota  say  it  Ugfatoao." 

Law  making  seems  to  be  die  characteristic  of  the  age  and  nms  an 
almost  equal  race  with  law  breaking.  The  carmen  necessarium  of  the 
Roman  youth  has,  even  under  the  glorious  light  of  our  codified  laws, 
borrowed  as  it  has  been  from  the  city  of  seven  hills,  given  place  to  a 
mass  of  undigested  legisbtion,  which  the  labors  of  Trebonian  himself 
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oauU  htarHj  reduce  to  consiflteiicj.  Neither  can  we  always  siriMcribe 
to  the  doctrine,  that  the  last  kw  is  the  best  law,  (ju$  posterius  derogai 
prioru)    However,  this  b  not  the  suBject  belbre  us,  and  we  return. 

The  Louisiana  Code  defines  a  Corporation  to  be  an  intolleotual  body, 
created  bj  law,  composed  of  individuals  united  under  a  common  name, 
the  members  of  which  succeed  each  other,  so  that  the  body  continues 
always  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  changes  <^  the  individuals  which 
composed  it,  and  which,  for  certain  purposes,  is  considered^  as  a  natural 
person."' 

The  great  object  of  an  incorporation  is  to  bestow  the  character  i^ 
(woperties  of  individualiQr  on  a  collateral  and  changing  body  of  men«t 
Corporations  had  their  rise  as  early  as  Rome  herself  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  emanated  from  Solon,  the  Grecian  law-giver.  The 
Romans  were  jealous  of  these  combinations,  and  they  restrained  those 
that  were  not  q>ecially  authwised;  and  every  corporation  was  elicit 
that  was  not  ordained  hgr  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  Empeior. 
Augustus  followed  the  example  <^  Julius  CcDsar,  and  dissolved  all  cor- 
porations except  those  of  an  ancient  and  legal  character*  A  singular 
instance  of  the  extreme  jealousy  indulged  by  the  Roman  Government 
against  them,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  younger. 

A  destructive  fire  in  Nicomedia,  induced  Pliny  to  recommend  to  the 
Emperor  Tragan,  tfatf  institution,  for  that  city,  of  a  fire  company  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  (CoRegimn  fdbrantm^)  with  an  assurance,  that 
none  but  those  of  that  business  should  be  admitted  into  it,  and  that  the 
privileges  granted  them  should  be  extended  to"  no  other  purpose.  But 
the  Emperor  refused  the  grant,  and  observed,  that  societies  of  that  sort 
bad  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  die  cities ;  and  that  whatever  name 
he  gave  them,  and  fbr  whatever  purpose  they  might  be  instituted,  they 
would  not  fiiil  to  be  mischievous. 

Blackstone  contends  that  the  honor  of  originally  inventing  politi- 
cal corporations  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans :  He  cites  Plutarch, 
who  says  they  were  introduced  by  Numa,  who  finding  on  his  accession, 
the  city  torn  to  pieces  by  the  two  rival  fiu^ons  of  Sabines  and  Romans, 
thought  it  a  prudent  and  politic  measure  to  subdivide  these  two  into 
many  smaller  ones,  by  instituting  separate  societies  of  every  manual 
trade  and  profession.  The  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities  of  cor- 
porations under  the  English  law,  very  much  resemble  those  under  the 
Roman  law ;  and  it  is  evident,  says  Kent,  that  the  principles  of  law 

*  Ciril  Code,  Art.  4ia 
1 14  PetMn*  S.  C.  Rep.  514. 
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applicable  to  corporaUons  under  the  fimner  were  bonowed  cUeflgr 
from  tlie  eirO  law,  and  fimn  the.policj  of  the  Abmicipal  COTperatkma 
eslabliriied  \n  Britafai  and  the  other  Roman  eolonies,  after  thej  had 
been  conquered  l^  th»  Roman  anna.  OorporatkHWi  or  eoUegea,  for 
the  adtftncemenC  of  learning,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancientB, 
and  they  are  the  fruits  of  modem  inrention.  But  it  eeema  fit«i  Black- 
Atone,  Aat  these  l/miwrnfiei,  or  many  indlTiduals  in  one  bo^,  wero 
aleo  adopted  into  the  Canon-law,  and  thenee  is  derited  the  English 
spiritual  Orporations."'  The  transition  to  Colleges  of  learning  was 
easy.  This  kind  of  Cctlegia^  or  gathering  together,  appeared  near 
the  close  of  the  third  century.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Hght  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy  shone  «^n  the  world  that  Unirersities  begaM  to 
confer  degrees,  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  authority,  influence  and 
sdicKty  which  they  enjoy  at  the  present  Ume.  The  earlier  periods  of 
modem  Europe  witnessed  the  institutmi  of  cItU  Corporatioos  for  polili. 
cal  and  commercial  purposes^  Cities,  towna  and  fiatgraities  were 
invested  with  corpcmtte  powers  and  im?ileges.  They  i^Snded  fMolec- 
tion  to  commerce  and  the  medanie  arts,  and  formed  a  barrier  against 
Uie  great  powers  and  rapacious  conduct  of  the  feudal  barons.  TVis 
order,  security,  industry,  trade  and  the  aits,  reviTsd  in  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Grecomny,  Flanders,  and  England. 

Haring  now  given  a  rapid  historical  dkeiek  of  Corporations,  we 
diall  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  purpose  of  showing  an  outlme  of 
oiD^own  Statutes  on  the  subject.  Their  tcss  is  said  to  be  a  contribution 
by  the  unicm  and  assistance  of  several  persons,  to  the  promotion  of 
some  ol:ject  of  general  utility,  akhongh  they  may  be  at  the  same  time 
established  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  members  of  such  cor- 
porations. They  are  either  pditical  or  private :  the  first,  having  prin- 
cipaUy  for  their  object  the  administration  of  a  portion  of  the  Statie--all 
others  are  private  corporations.  These  latter,  are  again  divided  into 
dvil  and  religious.  Civil  Corporati<ms  are  those  which  relate  to  tem- 
poral police ;  such  as  the  corporatkms  of  cities,  companies  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  coQunerce  and  agriculture,  literary  societies,  colleges  or 
universities  founded  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  like.  Reli- 
gious corporations  are  such  as  the  congregations  of  the  dlfierent  re- 
ligious persuasions. 

Our  new  Corporations  must  not  only  be  authorised  by  the  Legis- 
lature, but  a  name  must  be  given  to  them,  and  it  is  by  this  name  they 
must  be  sued  and  sue,  and  do  all  their  legal  acts.     Legally  established, 

•  BUckitone,  Vol.  1 :  Cap.  xtmi.  . 
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they  are  substituted  for  persons.  Hence  it  follows,  that  thej  possess 
an  estate,  and  have  a  comnion  treasury;  that  theyjure  capaUe  of  re^ 
ceiving  legates  and  dottati<ms ;  tiiat  tliey  make  Tidid  eimtracts,  obli- 
gate others  and  themselves  ;  exercise  th%  rights  which  belong  to  Uiem ; 
manage  their  own  affiurs ;  appear  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  enact 
statutes  and  regulations  for  their  own  government,  provided  they  are 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  poiitkal  socie^  of  idiich  they  are 
members*  The  right  of  succession  is  also  inherent  to  their  nature* 
and  the  right  of  electing  new  members,  in  the  place  of  old,  is  always  an 
implied  one.  They  are  intellectual  beings,  and  consequentiy  distinct 
from  the  pers<His  who  compose  them.  The  estate  and  rights  of  a  cor- 
pcmUion  belong  so  completely  to  the  body,  that  none  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it  can  dispose  of  any  part  of  them.  This  is  the  material 
difference  between  a  corporation  and  a  partnership.*  According  to 
this  rule,  what  is  due  to  a  corporation  is  not  due  to  any  of  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it,  and  vice  versa.  A  creditor  cannot,  accordingly, 
proceed  except  against  the  body  and  not  one  of  its  members,  except 
where  they  so  express  it  in  the  deed,  either  for  his  individual  portion 
or  for  the  whole.f  A  corporation  being  an  intellectual  being,  it  must 
delegate  to  a  particular  individual,  such  as  a  mayor,  president,  sjmdics, 
directors  or  others,  the  transaction  of  its  business.  Such  having  their 
duties  pointed  out  to  them,  bind  the  corporations  to  which  they  belong 
In  such  tiungs  as  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  administration  whidi 
Is  intrusted  to  them ;  their  act  is  su[^>osed  to  be  the  act  of  the  corpora- 
tism. If  the  powers  of  such  officers  have  not  been  expressly  deter- 
mined,  they  are  regulated  in  the  same  manner  as -those  of  other  agents. 
A  corporation  cannot  be  administrator,  guardian  or  testamentary  exe- 
cutor, nor  folfiU  any  other  office  of  personal  trust :  neither  can  it  be 
imprisoned,  says  our  Code,  for  its  existence  being  ideal,  no  body  can 
urrest  or  cmiflne  it.  Nor  can  it  bring  an  action  for  assatdt  and  bakery 
(focetiously  periiaps,  says  the  same  authority,)  for  a  c<Hporation  can 
neither  beat  or  be  beaten  in  its  corporated  capacity.  Neither  can  it 
commit  the  ^rime  of  treason,  (a  graver  consideration,)  or  any  other 
crime  or  offence  in  its  corporate  capacity.    The  act  of  the  minority  in 

corporations  is  considered  die  act  of  the  whole,  and  the  statutes  and 

^^■^•■"'""»"— ^"^— "~'"^^-^— ^^■^■— i^"^— •■■™^^"— """^■i^«"i«^^^p»^^^— ■»^— ^^^«^^«»»«— ^^■•—^^■.•^■— ■■■^p-"^"-"— ^^"«i""" 
*  Angel  Sl  Ames,  p.  23* 

t  Stockholden  are  only  liable  in  proportion  to  their  qnantom  of  ftock,  and  not  in 

0olido — (17  L.  R.  397.)    Eyeiy  one  who  does  enter  into  a  common  pnrpoae,  or  de- 

«gn,  10  generally  deemed,  in  law,  a  party  to  every  act  which  had  before  been  done 

bgr  the  otheiv,  and  a  party  to  every  act  which  may  afterward  be  done  by  any  of  the 

othess,  in  fortherance  of  inch  common  demga^^Oreenkt^  on  Evid,,  ^d  ed. 
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regulattoiui  which  they  enact  for  their  police  and  regulationy  aie  all 
obligatory  upon  their  respective  members,  provided  they  are  not  coa* 
trary  to  tiie  htwsy  to  public  liberty,  or  to  the  interest  of  others. 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved — 1.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
if  they  deem  it  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  public  interest,  provid- 
ing it  cannot  be  repealed  without  making  reimbursement  of  the  ad- 
vances made,  or  making  fiill  indemnity  to  individuals  who  have  advanced 
money  or  engaged  property  therein*  2.  By  the  forfeiture  of  its  chaiter, 
when  the  corporation  abuse  their  privileges,  or  refiise  to  aocom(4ish 
the  conditions  on  which  such  privileges  were  granted. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief,  but  we  believe  a  ciMrrect,  review  of  the 
nature,  history,  use  and  kinds  of  Corporations,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  laws  which  govern  them  in 


A»T.  v.— THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

The  Terrkorial  Government  of  Indiana  was  formed  in  1800 ;  in 
1805,  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  organiied ;  and  in  1816,  the 
State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the  present  State  C<Histitution 
formed,  by  a  convention  assembled  at  Corydon,  for  that  purpose. 

Population  in  1800,  4,651 ;  in  1810,  24,520 ;  in  1820,  147,178 ; 
in  1880,  841,582 ;  in  1840,  684,868 ;  in  1845,  aboiA  766,084. 

The  earliest  settlement  in  the  State  was  made  at  Vincennes,  by  a 
French  colony,  who  called  thd  place  Port  Vincent.  The  principal 
tovms  now  in  the  State  are  New  Albany,  Madison,  Vincennes,  Terre 
Haute,  Lafityette. 

The  State  of  Indiana  exhil^  in  the  extent  and  fiurtility  of  its  leni- 
tMy,  as  well  as  by  the  fiicalities  of  transpcMrtaticm  by  which  it  is  almost 
surrounded,  extraordinary  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages. 
There  is  emlnraced  in  the  State,  a  territorial  domain  of  about  thirty. 
^  seven  thousand  square  miles-7-in  which,  is  presented  a  soil  of  unusual 
fertility,  and  fixun  more  than  half  the  counties  that  compose  the  State, 
the  produce  of  the  agriculturist  may  be  transported  finom  his  fium  by 
steam  or  flat-boats. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  gm&erally  of  a  broken  and  un- 
evensur&ce.    A  range  of  hills  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ohio  river. 
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through  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  alternately  approaching  and  re- 
ceding firom  the  river,  leaving  frequently  immense  tracts  of  bottom-laad 
of  a  rich  alluvial  soiL  The  south-western  portion  is  eiceedikgly  broken 
and  hWy,  abounding  in  abrupt  rocky  and  precipitous  cllfib.  As  we 
advance  toward  the  interior,  the  hills  disappear,  and  the  surfiu^  as« 
sumes  a  more  level  and  unbroken  appearance,  the  soil  partakes  con- 
siderably  of  a  clay  nature,  but  is  productive  of  the  ordinary  crops.  As 
we  approach  nearer  the  centre  of  the  State,  we  find  a  still  more  level 
region*  The  White-Waisr -ralley  is  considered  unsurpassed  in  the 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  its  soil.  Approaching  north,  the  country 
is  considerably  rolling ;  a  number  of  counties  are,  however,  of  a  low 
and  wet  soil,  composed  of  too  much  clay,  which  renders  it  cold  and 
uncertain  in  its  crops. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  State  consists  of  several  species 
of  soil,  and  is  characterized  by  a  marked  difierence  of  scenery.  A 
part  is  heavily  timbered,  consisting  principally  of  walnut,  maple,  beach, 
buckeye,  6ic.  A  considerable  part  of  this  country  is  what  is  denomin- 
ated ^'prairie."  The  soil  composing  this  species  of  land  is  a  deep 
vegetable-mould,  of  exhaustless  fertility ;  this  soil  is  perhaps  the  most 
productive  of  any  found  in  this  part  of  the  State,  yielding  very  plenU- 
fiil  crops  of  the  grain  usuaUy  raised  in  the  Western  States ;  com,  how- 
ever, is  the  more  abundant  and  fitvorile  crop.  Many  of  these  prairies 
are  exceedingly  beautiful;  the  surftce  extends  as  &r  as  the  vision 
reaches,  in  sweeping  undulations,  interspersed  with  numerous  groves, 
and  delightfully  variegated  with  rivers  and  small  streams.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  they  are  covered  by  a  varied  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  herbage  and  fragrant  wild  flowers,  of  every  tint  and  hue,  vriuch 
gives  them  an  appearance  of  beauty  beyond  description. 

There  is  a  species  of  land,  differing  from  any  yet  mentioned,  called 
*^  barrens,"  comprising  a  rolling  country,  with  a  dry,  sandy,  gravely 
soil,  with  huge  trees  growing  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  apart,  then  densely 
covered  with  an  undeigrowth  of  stunted  oak,  bushes,  hazel,  and  other 
shrubbeiy.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  ynheni  dian 
any  other  species  of  soil  in  the  State ;  it  is  both  surer  and  more  abun- 
dant in  crops. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  State  consists  of  heavily  timbered 
lands,  interspersed  with  occasional  small  prairies  and  barrens.  Some 
parts  are  low  and  marshy,  too  wet  for  cultivation,  but  could  be  reclaimed 
without  great  labor  or  expense,  and  be  rendered  arable,  and  susceptible 
of  the  highest  improvement. 

There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
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the  water  of  wkick  w  deep,  clear,  anchexeeediiigfy  trmaflpareat,  aboun- 
dmg  with  fish  of  different  kinds. 

The  migirnl  resources  of  Indiana  are  but  partially  developed ; 
coal  is  found  in  difierent  parts  of  the  State  in  great  abundance.  There 
are  also  great  quantities  of  iron-(»e.  In  1840  there  were  about  57,700 
dollars  invested  in  the  manu&otnre  of  iron. 

There  are  numerous  Salt  springs  of  a  superior  qualiQr.  In  1840 
there  were  about  6,400  bushels  of  salt  manu&ctured  in  the  State. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  are  mpidly  advancing.  There 
have  been  of  late  years  agricultural  societies  foimed  in  the  difl^rrait 
counties  of  the  State,  by  which,  with  the  laudable  efibrts  ci  many  en- 
terprbing  individuals,  a  more  efficient  and  systematic  mode  of  fiurming 
will  be  introduced. 

No  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  agricultural  resources,  than  by 
exhibiting  a  table  of  the  annual  products  of  1844. 
There  were  raised 

Wheat, 5,410,000  bushels. 

Com, 24,500,000        " 

Oats, 11,587,000        « 

Potatoes, 8,578,000       " 

Also,  8,200,000  pounds  of  Tobacco ;  2,037,000  Um»  of  Hay ;  500 
tons  of  Flax  and  Hemp ;  7,365,000  pounds  of  Sugar.  The  produc- 
tiveness and  opulenee  of  the  State  will  better  appear  by  knowing  the 
comparative  standing  with  other  States.  In  Wheat  and  Oats,  Indiana 
is  the  sixth  in  the  Union;  in  Com,  the  fifUi ;  in  Pototoes,  the  ninth; 
in  Hay,  the  third ;  in  Flax  and  Hemp,  the  feurth ;  in  Tobacco,  the 
siz& ;  in  Sugar,  the  third.  The  increasing  fitcilities  for  transportation 
of  produce,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  cerate 
as  a  great,  incentive  and  stimulus  to  the  agricultural  interest  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  the  Madison  and  Indiani^Kdis  railroad,  (a 
company  has  been  incorporated  this  winter  to  extend  it  to  intersect  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,)  with  the  Central  canal,  make  an  almost  per* 
feet  intemal  communication,  and  must  tend  to  realize  in  various  ways 
the  great  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity  that  position  and  soil 
would  indicate,  and  ultimately  develope  her  yet  hidden  resources. 
The  whole  amount  of  foreign  debt,  is  as  follows : 

Bonds,  on  which  the  State  has  to  pay  interest,  .     9 11,090,000 

**  **  the  Bank  pays  interest,     .     .      1,890,000 

Interest  due  January  1,  1846, 2,777,820 

•  15,257,820 
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The  whole  ainoimt  of  Che  domestie  debt,  it  as  foUows : 
per  cent  treasurj  notes  out«landipg,  •  •491,485 
jrest  now  due  on  six  per  cent  trea- 

notes,  (estimated) 147,000 

cent  treasury  notes  outstanding, .    441,835 
ow  due  on  fiye  per  cent  trea- 

W  (estimated) 69,000 

\e  Bank,  under  act  of  Jan.  15,  '44,  56,000-4  1,204,760 

^  "^amount  of  State  debt, 916,462,080 

^^  the  taxable  property  in  the  State,  is  estimated  at 
^,,«^,^65 :  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  &ith  of  the  State- 
hds  pledged  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  a  debt  nearly  equal  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  value  of  all  its  taxables. 

The  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid,  annually,  on  the  foregoing  debt, 
is  as  follows : 

Interest  on  bonds,  as  above  stated,  ....  9  556,220 
Interest  on  six  per  cent  treasury  notes,  .  .  .  29,486 
Interest  on  five  per  cent  treasury  notes,     •     .     •       22,066 

•  607,772 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table,  that  the  annual  interest  accruing  upon 

the  State  debt,  (without  including  the  interest  fidling  due  on  the  bank 

bonds,)  is  equal  to  onB-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  value  of  all  its 

taxable  property.  • 


Art.  VI.— privateering. 


According  to  the  modem  law  of  Nations,  Privateering  cannot  be 
carried  <m  without  authority  from  the  nation.  Privateers  sailing  with- 
out a  national  commission,  are  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  puUic 
armed  vessels  of  all  nations-Huid  their  crews  to  l>e  treated  as  pirates. 
Thia  was  admitted,  frequently  and  constantly,  in  the  court  of  the  United 
States  in  Louisiana,  in  trials  during  the  war,  arising  between  France 
and  Spain,  after  the  invasion  of  the  latter  by  Bonaparte.  This  was  a 
great  amelioration  of  the  practice  in  ancient  times,  and  one  yet  in 
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oidsteBce  among  Mmige  natioMy  iHuefa  afldMrfaed  tke  citi»B8  of  one 
State  to  prey  on  thoee  of  anotlier,  'when  at  war,  at  tkeir  option. 

The  RoMans  introduced  the  improrement,  byocMuftdering  it  reqointe 
that  no  one  but  an  enrolled  soldier,  under  the  command  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  could  commit  hostilities — and  none  other  was  authorised 
to  kill  a  Roman  enemy.  Hence  the  citizens  of  one  State  cannot,  ac- 
centing to  the  Laws  of  Nations,  c<Mnmit  hostilities  on  those  of  another, 
eicept  when  called  upon  by  the  Sovere^  to  take  up  aims. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  in  modem  times,  to  abolish  Priyateering, 
fiom  a  consideration  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.  In  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  in  1785 — article  20 — it  was 
stipulated :  that  in  case  of  war  between  the  parties,  ^neither  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  grant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  prirate 
armed  vessels  "  to  interrupt  their  lespective  commerce  ;  and  this  was 
^  to  be  as  sacredly  observed  as  the  most  acknowledged  articles  in  the 
law  <^  Nature  or  Nations" — article  24.  France  also,  in  1792,  passed 
a  decree,  for  the  total  suppression  of  Privateering.  But  the  effi>rt8 
made,  in  this  behalf,  have  been  feeble  and  unavailing. 

During  the  late  war  with  England,  American  Privateers  were  ex- 
tremely active  against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  property  was  captured  by  the  numerous  vessels  which  engaged  those 
of  our  adversary. 

In  the  war  between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  no  other  armed  ves- 
sels were  employed,  by  the  former  against  the  latter,  than  Privateei^s— 
and  by  these  great  damage  was  done  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  State  of  New  York,  during  the  last  war,  passed  an  act,  to  en- 
courage Privateering  Associations,  by  authorising  any  five  or  more  per- 
sons, who  should  be  desirous  to  fi>rm  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  enemy  and  their  commerce,  by  means  of  private  armed 
vessels,  to  sign  and  file  a  certificate,  stating  the  name  of  the  company 
and  its  stock,  &;c,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  should  thereupon 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  the  ordinary  corporate  powers.* 

But  though  Privateering  has  not  been  suppressed,  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  its  abuses. 

Privateers  must  act  in  strict  confonnity  with  their  commissions ; — if 
rtiey  exceed  them*  and  capture  the  property  of  a  friend,  or  neutral 
power,  the  crew  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  as  (Urates. 

By  the  laws  of  most  of  die  nations  of  Europe,  the  owners  of  Priva- 
teers are  required  to  gbe  bond  and  security,  in  amount  from  #8,000 
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to  #12,0009  to  comply  with  the  regulations  concerning  their  cmtsiog, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  illegal  acts. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States— 9th  July,  1198,  §!  4— 
Privateers  gave  security  in  #14,0009  if  the  vessel  carried  more  Uian 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  in  half  that  sum  if  she  carried  less. 
The  owners,  however,  are  not  considered  as  liable  beyond  the  amount 
oi  the  bonds. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  gave  very  particular  instructions, 
during  the  last  war,  to  private  armed  vessels,  touching  the  manner  of 
cruiring,  the  respect  due  to  neutrals,  and  the  capturing  enemies  vessels. 
They  are  to  be  fi>und  in  2  Wheaton's  Rep.,  Appendix,  page  80. 

By  the  laws  of  most  nations,  their  citisens  are  forbid  from  entering 
the  private  armed  vessels  of  another,  to  cruise  against  a  nation  in  amity. 

By  the  law  of  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1682,  it  was  declared  to  be  felony 
to  commit  hostilities  on  the  High  Seas,  under  the  flag  of  any  foreign 
power,  upon  the  subjects  of  another  foreign  power  in  amity  with  Eng- 
land. The  same  acts  were  declared  to  be  folony,  by  a  law  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York,  in  1600. 

By  the  Marine  Ordinanoe  of  France,  of  August,  1681— Liv.  8 :  Tit. 
0:  Art  8 — ^French  citizens  were  prohibited  from  entering  on  board  of 
foreign  private  armed  vessels,  without  pennission  of  the  king,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  treated  as  pirates. 

A  cruiser,  furnished  with  commissions  from  two  diflbrent  powers,  is 
liaUe  to  be  treated  as  a  pirate*  The  captains  and  officers,  of  such 
cruisers  are  ponishable  as  pirates,  by  the  above  mentioned  ordinance. 
—Lib.  3:  Tit  0:  Art  6. 

In  the  varions  treaties,  between  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  the  two 
last  centuries,  and  in  the  several  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  HoUandi  Sweden, Prussia*  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Columbia, 
Chili,  d^c^  it  is  declared:  that  no  sulject  or  dtizen  of  either  nation, 
shall  accept  a  commission  or  letter  of  marque,  to  assist  any  enemy  in 
hostilities  against  the  other,  tmder  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate* 

Should  war  continue  with  Mexico,  there  is  not  much  to  be  apprc- 
hend  frt>m  her  Privateers,  with  the  provisions  of  these  treaties. 

The  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  treaties,  would  authorise  the  punish- 
ment  of  others  than  Mexican  citizens,  as  pirates,  when  engaged  against 
tts  in  Privateering. 

In  order  to  divest  the  title,  in  captured  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
when  captured  by  Privateers,  it  is  necessaiy  to  bring  them  into  port 
and  condemn  them  by  a  judicial  tribunal  of  the  captors — and  a  recoid 
roust  be  made  of  the  condemnation — ^without  such  papers,  the  title  of 
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tlie  imginal  owners  Is  not  changed.  Tbia  ia  the  reoeired  kw  of 
Einvpe— and  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,"  The  court  of  an  ally  can- 
not  make  such  condemnation. 

When  private  armed  vessels,  mtJumt  a  commission  to  cruise^  capture 
the  vessels  of  enemies,  the  act  is  legal ;  but  the  condemnation  of  the 
property  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  Sovereign.*  H. 

*  PriTateering  constitutes  a  separate  chatter  in  the  laws  oT  nations.  Erery 
nation  has  resorted  to  this  method  of  destroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out qaestioning  for  a  moment  their  right  of  doing  so.  Many  have  afiected  to  con- 
sider it,  after  all,  bat  legalized  piracy,  and  calcolated  to  blunt  the  finer  feelings  of 
justice  and  sear  the  heart  to  aU  noble  sentiiiientk  We  are  at  a  loss  ounehpea  to 
uadeoUnd  how  the  occopatisnsf  a  umbs  pRvateer  can  be  rsooaofled  with  any  of 
the  higfaerlteelhigs  of  our  nature,  an  aotupatioa  whose  whole  end  and  parpose  is 
pillage  upon  the  high  seas  and  pecuniary  gain  out  of  the  fircest  blooodshed.  The 
love  of  country,  patriotic  self-deTotion  and  ardor,  hare  no  place  in  such  concerns ; 
and  it  is  common  enough  to  find  foreigneri  under  the  flag  of  a  belligerent  power, 
preying  upon  the  commerce  of  nations  with  whom  their  own  is  at  peace.  Cases 
■Dch  as  these,  it  was  said,  would  be  treated  as  piracy,  by  the  present  administration 
at  Washington,  in  the  case  of  hostilities  fareaUng  eat  with  Mezieo ;  boC  tihoagli 
such  a  course  would  be  consonant  with  the  priaciples  of  humanity,  it  weoU  net  be 
sanctioned,  we  think,  by  the  rules  of  nations  as  now  understood.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  men  estimable  in  other  respects,  have  been  found  in  the  porsuit  of 
privateering ;  but  exceptions  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  could  not,  we  think,  occur 
again,  in  the  improved  moral  sense  of  mankind.  Like  the  good  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
sitting  in  condemnation  of  witchcraft,  and  sdhteneing  those  guilty  of  it  to  the 
flaaee,  their  earaose  can  only  be  found  in  the  pnaaMsr  circumstances  of  their 
Pfivateering  was  intiodnoed  into  England  about  the  time  of  Kliiabeth,  and 
great  destruction  to  the  fleets  of  the  Spanish  nation,  with  whom  she  was  at  war. 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  privateering  would  in  our  times  be  counted  piracy.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  privateer  to  the  pirate  is  but  a  step.  In  the  eariy  history  of  South 
Carolina,  its  coasts  were  infested  by  this  last  class  of  men,  who  were  beaten  and 
eaptarsd  by  Uiett  History  tells  us  that  these  desperais  is  commenced  their  career 
as  privateei*,  and  that  gwwn'waatm  flrom~soccess,  they  eould  not  find  it  in  their 
heart  again  to  return  to  private  and  honest  li£i  on  Uie  return  of  peace.  We  knew 
not  how  many  other  such  examples  there  are. — Editor  Com.  Ret, 
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LOUISIANA. 

aat  VII.— analytical  index  of  the  public  documents 

RELATIVE  TO  LOUISIANA,  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  ARCHIVES 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  «'  DE  LA  MARINE  ET  DES  COLONIES 
BT  PARIS  "—CoNTOumD. 

We  have  already  given  a  fidl  analysis  of  tkese  papers,  •except  what 
are  to  be  found  in  the  5th  and  6th  Portfolios.  In  reference  to  these, 
want  of  space  will  c<mipel  us  to  rest  content  with  an  abstract  of  their 
most  important  and  interesting  contents*  We  may  return  to  the  subject 
hereafter: 

166th.  1794— iiii  d— 16  Floreal— Paris— letter  from  the  American 
citizen  Mountflorence  to  the  ^  Comit^  de  Salut  Public,"  h«tn<^ipg  ex- 
tracts from  a  Boston  paper  aimouocing  that  there  wvia  revolution  pre- 
paring in  Louisiana  to  shake  <^the  Spaabh  yoke  and  to  fellow  the  im- 
pulsion given  by  North  America. 

19dd.  1788,  27th  Bfarch— document  whereby  it  would  appear  thai 
Mr.  De  ViUars,  commissioner  of  Louisiana  for  the  King,  had  addressed 
him  to  the  following  effeet  under  date  of  27th  March,  1788.  *«  Tliat 
General  Wilkinson,  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the  new  State  of 
Kentucky,  had  come  down  to  Louisitina  giving  to  understand  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  colony,  that  the  adjoming  United  Stales  had  come 
to  the  determination  of  feicing  a  passage  through  the  Mississippi,  the 
navigation  of  which  to  remain  hereafter  open  to  both  countries,  but  that 
he  had  obtained  of  them  to  suspend  their  movements  until  his  return." 

On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Marbois  observe  that  the 
people  are  in  great  error  if  they  think  that  Congress  can  entertain  such 
ideas,  that  the  population  of  |he  western  country  can  only  increase  at 
the  expense  of  the  thkleen  eastern  states,  these  states  possesdng  really 
onlya  border  comtiy  of  about  one  hundred  leagues  on  the  ocean. 

206th.  1750 — discoveiy  in  Louisiana  of  a  flint  mine,  (ciystal ;)  the 
place  made  a  secret. 

211th.  20th  Jan.  1768^-letter  of  Governor  Au1»y  giving  an  aoeount 
of  his  government  jointly  vdth  Governor  UUoa,  who  for  want  of  troops 
cannot  take  possession  of  the  countiy. 

22dd.  Dec.  20 — letter  from  Gov.  Aubiy  to  the  government  reelecting 
the  Louisiana  rebellion ;  he  states  that  he  cannot  express  himself 
freely ;  that  he  can  tniitno  one,  not  even  his  secretary,  lest  he  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  UUoa. 

294th.  1734 — ^25th  July.  Plan  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  (signed  Btautin,)  including  Toulouse,  St.  Peter,  St  Anne,  Du- 
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maine,  Levee  and  Cond^  streets.  On  this  plan  are  krifeatrd  the  fol- 
lowing buildings  to  be  undertaken  during  1784,  to-wit :  Barracks, 
fronting  the  river  between  St.  Anne  and  Dumaine ;  Government  house, 
fronting  the  Levee,  beiween  St.  Peter  and  Toulouse ;  Custom  house, 
(Intendance,)  also  fronting  the  Levee  between  Dumaine  and  St.  Anne. 

287th.  1731,  Oct  30th— Ursuline  Convent  founded  in  1727 ;  me- 
morial  of  Father  d*  Avangeon  on  the  advantages  of  that  institution ; 
the  object  is  represented  to  have  been  the  education  <^  young  girls,  the 
Bureing  of  the  sick  as  '*  hosphalidrs ;"  the  service  of  the  military  hos- 
{Htal ;'  prays  for  aid  in  order  to  increase  the  nmafoer  of  sisters,  origin- 
ally 6  to  12,  and  the  confirmation  in  **  franc  alien  "  of  the  lands  granted 
m  New  Orleans,  and  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  piivilegea 
belonging  to  their  order  in  France. 

288th.  1764,  15th  February — ^instructi<ms  to  Mr.  d'Abbadic  respec- 
ting the  Jesuits,  which  instmetiims  are  stated  to  have  been  carried  into 
eflbct,  the  company  having  been  dissolved  and  their  estates  having  been 
sold  pfevious  to  the  receipt  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  kiag  bearing 
date  die  dd  June,  1768. 

2iK)th.  1741, 30th  April — Mr.  de  Bienville,  interesting  acoounit  reia. 
tive  to  the  Indians. 

291st  16th  September — ^report  of  Mr.  Dnverg^,  concerning  difier- 
ent  operations  intrusted  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  the  colony ;  pro. 
sents  a  plan  for  an  estabiishraent  at  Ship  Isknd,  at  Alibamons,  and  on 
Ae  Wabash ;  also,  but  on  a  smaHer  scale,  at  BUoxi  and  in  DliBoiB ; 
recommends  the  clearing  of  the  Manchac  of  trees  impeding  tbe  navi. 
gatum  of  that  rivulet ;  proposes  a  road  from  Biloxi  to  the  Dlinois  by 
hukl;  submitsaplanfortheraisingof  silk  worms;  speaks  of  a  military 
poet  on  the  St  Bernard,  dec  dec  This  report  embraces  a  com;rfete 
oigamxatioii  ftw  the  government  of  Louinaaa,  aad  is  highly  interesting, 
presenting  large  views  on  the  conomeice  and  agricuftore  of  the  coim- 
tiy,  and  wm  approved  by  the  directors  of  the  West  Imfia  Company  in 
Paris  on  the  15th  September,  1720. 

SOtst  1788,  15th  May— Mr.  de  Bienville,  relative  to  the  Indiau ; 
interesting  details  respecting  the  Natchez ;  the  Chicachas,  dice;  on* 
ginal  letters  from  perscms  inhabitiogamong  those  nations  and  the  Illi* 
nois ;  the  Alibamons ;  the  Natchitoches ;  the  Talapenches ;  the  Chit* 
imachas ;  the  Atakapas,  and  the  Lofqpelousas. 

802d.  1784, 27th  July— Mr.de  Bienville  OB  the  Oiicachas;  Natchex 
and  Chactas ;  interesting  details ;  a  fo w  speeches  by  the  Indian  chiefr. 

808d.  1734,  25th  January— Mr.  de  BienvUie  on  the  Indians. 

304th.  1783,  26th  July— the  same  on  the  same  subject 
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805di«  I7I69  Ml  October— inemorial  mi  tbe  impcHrtance  of  cidoni. 
sing  Louisiana ;  an  armed  cdbnizadon  is  recommended  instead  of  sol- 
diers, as  being  less  costly  and  more  usefuL 

dietb.  1750, 11th  June— extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Durand  to  the 
Marqois  of  PujseneC,  dated  Lond<Miy  speaking  of  the  Quakers  and  of  the 
Moravians,  in  the  highest  terms ;  recommends  them  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Louisiana,  and  adds,  ^it  appears  that  Admiral  Anson  was  in- 
trusted with  a  project  which  not  haying  receiTod  its  execution  cannot 
now  be  fullj  ascertained.  A  plan  Ibund  in  the  papers  of  King  William 
the  8d,  shows  Jioweyer,  that  that  Prince  had  conceired  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  by  the  means  of  the  rirer 
running  nearly  durough  ham  one  sea  to  the  other,  to  open  communica- 
tions between  die  fleets  in  the  Atlantic  and  South  Seas,  granting  at  the 
same  time,  commissions  to  all  privateers,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
the  French  and  Spanish  commerce,  and  of  gradually  keeping  the  latter 
power  In  the  dependence  <^  England.'' 

d22d.  1740,  28th  June — memorial  of  Mr.  Durerg^  relating  to  the 
discovery  of  the  road  from  New  Orleans  to  the  upper  country,  through 
the  Chicachas ;  the  whole  Is  veiy  interesting  and  contains  about  one 
hundred  pages. 

838th.  1728,  8d  May— 4ntoresting  documents,  containing  the 
speeches  of  several  of  the  leading  Indian  warriors,  asking  the  pardon 
of  a  soldier  cimdemned  to  death. 

881.  171^— histories  <^  a  journey  in  the  interior  <^  Louisiana,  by 
Bernard  de  la  Harpe,  containing  a  memorial  for  assistance. 

848d.  1766,  9th  July— 4etter  from  Mr.  Aubiy  explaining  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  Governor  UUoa  to  delay  taking  possession  of 
Louisiana. 

884th.  1767, 11th  Jamiary— letter  from  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  to  Mr. 
Aubry  approving  the  continuation  of  his  government  for  the  King  of 
Spain,  Ate  latter  paying  all  expenses. 

852d.  No  date — menHmal  <m  Louisiana,  disapproving  the  emission 
of  paper  money  by  the  adminiitrators  of  the  colony;  demoraKxation 
which  must  flow  &cm  such  emissions. 

858th.  1767,  25th  October^— pamphlet  containing  extracU  on  the 
following  subjects : 

No.  1,  America  Civilised. 

No.  2  to  7.  Prophecy  on  America ;  the  manu&ctures  of  North  Amer- 
ica destined  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 
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85.MI.  1768,  20di  Januai7-4ett6r  from  Mr.  Aubiy  ^iphuwig  tbe 
^xtr^msdiflkultjoffaiapaMikioi^eo^^  being  a  Freacli 

QovenMur,  to  govern  li^l^  King  of  Spain;  Gofomor  UUon  witk  onfy 
nineQr  ioldiere  nol  deeming  it  pfudant  to  i«Miv«  potMsaion  oftlM 

860tlu  1767,  SOth  Janwur7-**«grMittent  between  AxAry  mod  UUoat 
by  wbich  the  fexineir  consent?  to  defer  tbe  delivery  of  LouifinBa  to  tbe 
IntteTf  both  in  the  mean  time  goveming  the  cokmy. 

d6l8t  1767,  dOth  March—Mr*  Ankty  ezpreaeing  hie  desire  br  tbe 
aniral  of  Spanish  tnx^  in  order  to  give  up  tbe  gotemoieit  of  Lous- 
iana ;  states  his  joint  action  with  Ulloa  in  all  necessary  measures ; 
ceinplains  of  UUoa's  quick  temper,  dec  d(c* 

862d.  1766,  20th  Aprit-^^-instniotions  to  Mr.  Aubiy  for  the  cession 
of  Tf^tiffi^nar 

864th.  1765,  16thSept— letter  fiom  Aubiy  to  Govemor  JcJiBsoa  of 
Mobile ;  explaining  his  difficult  position  regarding  the  Indians ;  pro- 
mises his  best  efforts  to  maintain  peace. 

d72d.  rrn,  26th  Aprilr-4etter  from  Messrs.  d'Aunoy  and  Villais 
to  the  French  goYemment,  announcing  the  seizure  by  GoTemor  GaU 
ves  of  11  English  ships  richly  laden  and  moored  q^|>oeite  to  some  of 
the  plantations,  and  his  defence  to  tbe  plantsrs  under  heavy  pcwalties 
to  cany  on  any  traffic  with  the  English. 

875.  An.  10th  Paris  8th  Termidop— vefiitaaoa  by  Geneial  Mflibrd 
Tartamgy  of  an  article  in  the  Gazette  de  Franco,  recommiwding  tbe 
cession  of  liooisiana  to  the  United  States,  IjfwnsianSf  being  there  rep- 
leseitfed  as  a  narrow  strip  of  moving  sands,  marshes  and  bogs,  etc* 

d78th.  1769,  Feb.— extract  from  the  regi^rs  o(  the  ^consefl 
supdrieur"  containing  transcr^  of  a  letter  dated  Pinrt  au  Prince,  0th 
Febniaiy,  1760,  and  signed  St.  Leger,  in  the  name  of  the  ^oonseO 
souverain"  of  that  place,  approving  the  rebels  in  Mving  out  ef  tbe 
<;o«mtiy  GovemiMr  UUoa,  and  of  another  Icrttcar  from  the  Doyen  of  the 
coyncE  of  P<Hrt  au  Prince  oooched  in  nea^  the  same  wcffds. 

8d0th.  No  date— eoundings  of  the  coast  of  Flg«i4s ;  the  Tecto^as ; 
of  St,  Rose  Island;  of  Pensacdaand  of  M^dle,  by  Mr,  de'IberviUe 
from  1608  to  1600 ;  at  the  Balize'in  1788,  to  1786  and  1787 ;  PMee  ll 
la  Leutre  15i  feet ;  soundings  <rf*  Ship  Isbmd  i»  1609  by  M.  do  Iber- 
viUe;  also  of  the  Chandleur  IsUnds ;  bay  ef  St.  Beraan)  in  172»  etc 

882d.  No  date-Hnemorial  adviimg  the  French  republic  to  ^Mnaad 
the  cession  of  Louisiana. 

888d.   1760, 28th  March— memorial  on  Louisiana ;  prefect  proposed 
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for  the  cotonisalioii  of  ^t  province  by  Bertrand  DuvemeC,  on  condi- 
tion of  a  grant  of  40  leagues  of  land  on  both  Aides  of  the  rirer  firotn 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  up. 

984th.  1751,  August— observations  on  two  oireu&istanees  consider, 
ed  as  &voraUe  to  Iho  improvement  of  Louisiana ;  this  document  is 
not  without  interest 

d99th.  1752,  SMh  Sept— tinemortal  of  Mr.  DobreuU  Villars  rela- 
tive  to  the  agriculture  of  Louisiana. 

401st  1741, 17th  March— 4nemorial  on  tobacco. 

402d.  1750 — memorial  on  Louisiana,  and  a  project  fbr  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobaoco  on  a  huge  scale* 
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405th.  No  date— memorial  containing  the  history  of  Louisiana 
since  its  discovery  by  LasaUe  in  1682.  It  appears  that  nothing  was 
done  until  afler  the  peace  of  Burwick.  Mr.  d'lberville  at  that  epoch 
Was  entrusted  with  a  new  expedition  and  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  M;  de  BienvUte,  who  remained  in  that  c<^ony  as  Lieutenant, 
Crovemor  until  1712,  when  Mr.  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  tock  charge  <^ 
the  government,  having  been  appointed  Governor  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Dumerry,  who  had  died  during  hid  passage  from  France.  Mr.  Croza^ 
on  the  14th  September,  1712,  obtained  by  letters  patent  of  the  King, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony ;  this  privilege 
Mr.  Crozat  gave  up  in  1717,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year,  Ae 
same  exchudve  privilege  was  granted  by  letters  patent  to  the  West 
India  Company,  that  company  having  been  established  by  an  edict  of 
the  King  at  the  same  time  ;  this  latter  privilege  was  granted  fi>r  25 
years,  to-wit;  from  the  1st  January,  1718  to  the  Isi  December,  1842, 
and  included  the  flir  trade.  The  whole  of  this  document,  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1790,  is  interesting. 

407th.  28d  Nov.  1782 — highly  interesting  letter  firom  the  **  mis- 
sionaire,**  Mr.  R.  P.  Baudoin,  on  the  Tchactas  nation,  dated  from 
their  village  of  Tchicachee. 

409th.  1740,  28th  June — ^memorial  of  Mr.  Dubreuil  on  the  subject 
of  a  canal  undertaken  by  him  one  league  above  New  Orleans,  and  of 
the  great  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  Bar- 
rataria  district 

414th.  No  dat^ — memorial  on  the  Indians  of  Louisiana ;  their  num- 
ber and  the  commerce  that  Can  be  carried  on  with  them. 

416th.  No  date— memorial  containing' a  description  of  Louisiana, 
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of  Ufl  ports,  of  iUaoil,  of  its  riven,  of  Uieladiaii  iuUk{p«,aad  poiating 
out  tke  great  adviuitages  to  be  derived  bycoloniiatMm.  TUb  paper  ie 
evidentlj  of  a  veiy  ancient  date. 

4lOth.  No  date— faemodal  to  iodiiee  France  to  retain 
q>eak8  of  the  werewtl  dimates  and  of  tlie  fiidlitj  with  vUch  it 
be  made  to  mxpplj  France  with  silk,  tobacco,  6dc.  dec,  and  cMtm, 

424th.  No  date-*-memorial  pointing  out  the  neceesi^  of  fixing  the 
limits  between  Canada  and  Loubiana. 

425th.  1748,  2d  NoT.-*Mr.  Michel  opposingthe  xeunioB  of  Canada 
and  Louisiana. 

429th.  1754— memorial  firom  Mes«s.'Kerleiec  and  d'AubcanriUe, 
recommending  a  floating  battery  at  the  Balize. 

430th.  1750— nnemorial  on  tiie  situalioii  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lou* 
isiana,  and  of  the  advairtages  to  be  d«^riyed  by  an  in^N>rtatien  of  ne- 
groes to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

432d.  1750, 12th  Oct— letter  &om  Mr.  Livaudais  on  the  changes 
produced  in  the  passes  by  equinoxial  gales ;  in  the  month  of  July  this 
engineer  states  the  passes  to  have  been  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  W.,  and 
at  the  time  he  was  penning  his  report  they  were  E.  and  W. 

4d7th.  1741 — paper  relative  to  the  advantages  the  public  service 
might  derive  jfrom  the  timber  on  the  Barrataria. 

489th.  1764,  7th  April — ^Mr.  Aubry  announcing  the  delivery  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  portion  of  Louisiana  ceded,  and  mentioning  the 
fiulure  of  an  expedition  to  Illinois  by  the  English. 

458th.  1741,  4th  Oct — ^Messrs.  de  Bienville  and  Salmon,  handing 
tke  report  of  Mr.  Duverg^  on  the  Balize ;  of  the  changes  at  ^fierent 
epochs ;  refers  to  several  charts  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  this 
document  is  interesting. 

46l8t  1760, 17th  Dec. — ^Mr.  de  Rochemcnre,  on  the  sugar  cane^ 
cultivated  by  the  Jesuites  in  1744,  in  their  gardens. 

462d.  1724, 20th  May— report  on  the  mine  ""  de  Lamothe,"  distant 
14  leagues  firom  Easkassia. 

46dd.  1780,  Idth  Feb.— letter  firom  Mr.  Fabre  Daunoy  to  the  French 
government,  announcing  the  expedition  of  Mr.  de  Oalvex  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  men  for  Mobile,  where  he  is  said  to  expect  a  rein* 
ibrcement  of  two  thousand  more  firom  Havanna,  the  whole  of  the  fiwce 
then  to  march  against  Pensacola;  advising  the  capture  of  the  British 
possessions  on  the  Mississippi. 

488th.  No  date— memorial  on  Louisiana,  shpwing  that  the  first 
establishment  in  Lomsiana  was  at  Mobile,  where  a  fort  was  built ;  the 
next  at  Biloxi,  where  are  two  copper  mines ;  and  then  at  New  Orleans* 


Bumtuia  it  fepresented  m  a  Yaluable  aecdoa  for  its  dmben  The 
auUior  says  that  at  Natchitoches  near  the  village  of  Caddaqidom  is  to 
he  fiHmd  a  very  rich  sihrer  mine,  the  pfodoce  of  which  had  been  tried 
by  a-  Portuguese  named  Antolne,  a  miner  from  Mexico.  He  speaks 
of  the  emigration  to  Louisiana  of  Canadian  fimoKes  in  1686;  states 
that  in  1699,  Mr.  dlberrille  arrived  with  another  colony  of  Canadians, 
iriiich  was  followed  by  odwr  fiunilies  headed  by  a  Mr.  Du  Tessenet ; 
^  emigrants  came  by  land,  first  ascending  the  St  Lauvent  to  the  lake 
Erie,  then  ascending  a  smaU  river  en^tying  itself  in  diat  lake,  to  the 
Portage  des  MUwUi ;  their  efiects  being  thence  transported  by  the  bt- 
dians  to  the  river  Miamis,  where  pirogues,  out  of  a  sin^  tree,  and 
laige  enoughlo  contain  80  persons,  were  built  fer  the  voyage  down 
the  Mississippi,  first  descending  the  Oy<K  The  author  fintfaer  points 
out  the  high  lands  of  Manshac  as  Um  best  fdaoe  finr  a  city,  and  New 
Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit ;  the  wIk^  of  the  document  is  interesting. 

491st  1685,  August — ^Mr.  de  Beaujeu,on  the  expedition  of  Lasalle 
which  terminated  his  1% ;  advises  the  minister  to  apply  to  Mr.  De- 
manille,  a  priest  of  the  Seminaiy  of  St  Sulpke,  for  information,  he  as 
well  as  himself  having  finmed  part  of  Lasalle's  expedition. 

498d.  llMi  36th  May— interesting  account  of  Du  Tertre  o(  the 
attack  of  the  French  to  the  number  of  7  to  800  men  on  the  fortified 
village  of  the  Chicaehas,  oq  a  hill  at  about  250  leagues  from  New 
Orieans.  The  Frendb  being  defeated  with  a  loss  of  120  men ;  forti- 
fications described ;  surrounded  by  timber  one  cubic  foot  placed  circu- 
faoly  with  th^ee  rows  of  loop  holes ;  the  Chicaehas  were  bedded  to 
the  stomach  in  the  earth,  observed  the  greatest  silence,  and  suffered 
the  French  to  approach  within  good  musket  shot  before  firing,  their 
first  fire  killed  50  men,  the  second  30.  dec 

497th.  1702— «iemorial  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mobfle ;  reasons  of 
Mr.  d'Iberville  for  giving  the  preference  to  Mobile ;  am<Mig  others  the 
impossibility  of  forming  a  militaiy  establkhment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miammxpfi;  population  of  Mobile  139,  to-wit:  9  officers,  24  saifers, 
3  couriers,  14  workmen,  64  Cannadians,  26  soldiers. 

520th.  1720,  2ith  Dec— interesting  memorial  on  Louisiana,  Ber. 
nard  de  la  Harpe. 

Having  comf^eted  my  labors  in  the  archives  of  the  navy  department, 
I  now  send  you  the  following  titles  of  a  few  manuscripts  deposited  in 
the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jared 
Sparks: 

No.  660.  **  Ralatioa  ou  annale  veritable  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  dans 
le  FayadelaLouisiatte,  pewfamt  22  am^  par  Perricau),"  (from  1700 


to  1722,)  MUtUqwutoi  methoapdl^  wiftton  and  dirided  into  rli^iani, 
374  pages. 

No.  1074.  ^^  Journal  du  v<qnige  de  laLoutaiaiie^  fitk  parle  Sr.  Bor« 
nard  de  la  Harpe,  et  des  d^couveftes  qu'il  a  fiulea  daas  la  paitie  db 
VooMt  de  oette  odonie,"  (in  Ike  year's  firott  1718  to  1722  indiMiTe.) 
Large  folio,  160  paget^ 

No.  628.  Sup.  fi.  (Mma  Tokne  as  the  above.  *  Jowmal  do  vojage 
&it  par  deux  fip^tes  du  Roy,  la  Pradiiie  coramand<e  par  Mr.  d'Iber* 
ville,  et  le  Marin  par  Mr.  le  eher^ier  de  Surgdres,  <pii  pattnent  da 
Bvest  le  24di  Odn  1<}99."    Laige  fofo,  86  pages. 

There  are  several  other  ialeresUag  tetters  and  papers  lelatiag  to 
Louisiaaa,  in  the  satte  vdosM,  and  at  the  tame  period;  also  a  mam* 
script  map  of  the  Mississippi  river,  dated  1700. 

In  this  map  the  Red  nw  is  caUsd  AiftJoMHsre,  the  Arkansas,  Timiif 
and  the  Missouri,  Rmire  de$  Otagn.  You  will  also  receive  hj  this 
opportnnity  copiesof  two  veiy  inleMsting  docmaents. 

1st  1st  September,  1769,  letter  of  C^emor  Aubiy  to  bis  gorenir 
ment  giving  a  fiill  account  of  Um  oeconrenoes  in  New  Orleans  on  ^ 
arrival  of  Governor  0'Rilej«  of  his  pertkifntlnn  in  tiie  arrest  and  ooa* 
demnatioa  of  Messrs.  de  la  Frenidre  and  others ;  of  tbe  means  used 
to  bring  the  oonspiratofs  tq|;etheff  at  the  govenment  boose,  where 
thej  suddenly  found  themselvas  surrounded  bf  a  body  of  grenadiera, 
at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  Govemsr  O'Riley,  wbieb  is  given  at  fid 
length  in  said  letter. 

2d.  Records  of  the  trial  and  condettiaatiea  of  Messrs.  Mcholas  La* 
firenidre,  Jean  Baptists  Noyan,  Bakhsiair  Mutant  Pierre  Bfaupquis,  Jo* 
seph  YiUer^,  I^enre  Can^ie,  Pierre  HanUde  Boisbiaac,  Joseph  Petit, 
Jean  Milhet,  Joseeh  Milhet»  Pierre  PoHpel,  Julien  Jerome  Douoet, 
Foucault  et  BienriUai  whereby  it  appears  that  Piene  Marqoiff  Was 
commaader-in-chief ;  that  Ins  pr«||ect  was  to  estabUab  a  republic  simi« 
lar  to  that  of  Switaeriand  aui  a  Bank  under  the  name  of  the  ""Moot 
de  pi^t^;  that  this  bank  was  put  .in  opeiatien  under  the  derestiott  of 
Mr.  Hardy  de  BcHsblane ;  that  a  fbim  of  govenunant  had  been  pre- 
pared;  (bat  previous  to  hisairest^ManpiisbadtbMwnitiiAodwfire; 
that  on  the  20th  Oct,  1769,  the  accused  were  found  guiky  of  bigb  tiea- 
son ;  that  on  the  24th,  Governor  O^Reilfy  mffit&red  the  sentence,  cm- 
demmng  Messrs.  Nicolas  Cbauvin  Lafenkxe,  Jean  Baptisto  Noyan^ 
Pierre  Carrere,  Piene  Marquis  and  Joseph  Milket,  to  be  hnng.  And 
declaring  infiunous  the  memory  of  Mr.  Viller^  (killed  in  .pdssn.) 
Also  condemning  Mr.  Josepk  Petit  to  perpetuat  impriaonmOHt  in  one 
of  the  strong  castles  of  his  Ostbolic  Maies^.    MeiSBa.BaltbaaerMa. 
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SEan  and  Jdfen  Jerome  Dcmcet,  to  10  years'  imprisonineiit ;  and 
Messrs.  Pierre  Hardy  de  Boisblanc,  Jean  Milhet  et  Perre  Poupet  to  six 
years'  imprisonment ;  ordering  all  the  papers,  documentSi  &c.,  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  conspirators  to  be  burned  upon  die  public 
place  by  the  public  executionery  and  confiscating  the  whole  of  their 
property  in  &Tor  of  the  crovm.  That  on  the  2 1th  October  the  Licen- 
tiate Felix  del  Rey  informed  Goremor  O'Reilly  officially  that  the  abore 
sentence  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  because  a  hangman  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  country.  That  on  the  same  day  Gov.  O'Reilly 
ordered  the  conspirators  condemned  to  death,  to  be  shot  That  on  the 
26th  October,  1769,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Messrs.  Nicolas  Chauvin  La- 
frenidre,  Pierre  Marquis,  Joseph  Milhet,  Jean  Baptiste  Noyan,  and 
Pierre  Carrere,  with  their  arms  well  secured  by  ropes,  were  taken  out 
of  the  barracks  of  the  regiment  of  Lisbon,  where  they  had  been  Im- 
prisoned, and  conducted  under  a  strong  escort  of  officers  and  grena- 
diers, to  the  place  designated  for  their  execution,  where  a  laige  num* 
ber  of  troops  had  been  formed  into  a  square ;  that  their  sentence  was 
there  read  to  them  in  the  French  language,  immediately  after  which 
they  were  shot  That  on  the  same  day  all  the  seditious  papers  found 
among  the  conspirators  were  btnmed  on  the  public  square.  That  on 
the  fi>Bowing  day  Messrs.  Joseph  Pedt,  Balthazar  Mazan,  Julien  Je- 
rome Doucet,  Pierre  Hardy  de  Boisblanc,  Jean  Milhet,  et  Pierre  Pou- 
pet, were  shipped  to  Havana  to  be  confined  m  the  Moro  Castle. 

The  whole  of  these  records  are  of  course  only  a  one-sided  account  of 
die  conspiracy  of  1768.  Having  discovered  that  two  deputies  had 
been  sent  during  the  rebellion  to  the  English  governor  of  Pensacola, 
general  Hardiman,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  British  government  in  be* 
half  of  ^e  projected  Republic,  and  being  anxious  to  trace  this  inter- 
esting tkdf  if  possible,  I  called  upon  Mr.  8tevenson,  our  ambassador, 
in  London,  a  few  days  ago,  to  request  him  to  obtain  for  me  permission 
to  examine  the  archives  of  those  tiroes  of  the  British  government,  han- 
ding him  tt  die  same  time,  the  date  of  the  mission  and  the  name  of 
die  English  governor,  this  he  decKned  to  do  on  the  ground  that  it  could 
only  be  done  through  the  secretary  of  State  at  Washington. 

In  answer  to  your  query  as  to  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of 
fbU  certified  copies  of  all  die  documents  relative  to  Louisiana,  depo- 
sited  in  the  archives  of  die  ^'Departement  de  H.  Marine  et  des  Colo- 
nies,'* I  beg  to  state  that  it  could  be  done  at  die  ritte  of  4  cents  per 
100  words,  or  7  cents  per  page,  which,  supposing  10,000  pages,  and 
there  are  harAy  sa  many,  wouM  be  about  $700. 
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Art.  VIII^POPULAE  DELUSIONS  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  a  fonner  number  we  animadrerted  upon  the  extent  to  vrUdt 
inqpodtion  hag  been,  and  still  U,  fHractised  on  tke  the  animal  frame  by 
ea^^iriekif  and  8p(^e  of  the  great  importanoe  of  medical  piactitionen 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution 
and  the  method  of  eradicating  diseaae.  While  we  would  give  no 
quarter  to  the  fuaekj  who  qports  with  human  life,  and  tnists  to  the 
green  sod  to  cover  all  his  blunders,  we  respect  the  experienced  scien* 
tific  man  who  has  studied,  deeply  and  successfully,  the  complicated 
machinery,  kept  so  finely  in  motion  by  the  combined  influence  of  fi>od, 
drink,  heat  and  air* 

Agreeably  to  the  plan  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves,  we  must 
leave  the  consideration  of  what  appertains  to  the  outer  man,  or  mere 
matter,  and  call  the  attention  to  the  various  impositions  practised  cm 
^mind — the  nobler  part  of  man— nmder  the  name  of  education.  The 
body  is  merely  the  instrument— the  curious  and  wonderfiiUy  contrived 
machine,  with  which  that  ever  active  agent  works ;  and  while  it  is  of 
no  small  importance^that  when  any  thing  goes  wrong  with  those 
springs  which  keep  the  wheels  of  life  in  motion,  we  should  have  ready 
at  hand  a  class  of  men  who  can  set  the  machinery  again  in  proper 
order,  without  impairing  or  destroying  the  instrument,  it  is  no  less 
important  that  we  have  another  class  of  men  well  acquainted  with  the 
still  more  subtle  and  curious  workings  of  man's  mental  constitution, 
and  able  to  direct  it  to  all  the  high  and  noble  purposes  designed  by  its 
•{Creator. 

Now,  of  the  importance  of  a  sound,  substantial  education  we  need 
not  speak.  Its  utility  all  proclaim.  No  nation,  whether  barbarous 
or  polished,  was  ever  known  entirely  to  neglect  education*  Eren 
savages,  who  have  scarcely  suflkient  skill  to  erect  themselves  a  hut, 
as  a  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  soon  discover  the 
importance  of  communicating  to  their  oSspxiMkg  a  knowledge  of  those 
practices  which  necessity  teaches  the^  to  tAcpt,  and  which  experience 
convinces  them  are  advantageous ;  and  in  every  age,  and  in  eTeiy 
country,  men  have  evinced~their  sense  of  the  importance  d  educa- 
tion, by  bestowing  upon  it  such  intention  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  and  the  decrees  of  civilization  whii^ 
they  have  attained,  have  enabled  them  to  bestow.  Education  is  in 
fitct  the  grand  engine  on  which,  as  it  is  well  or  ill  ccmducted,  the  pros- 
perity or  ruin  of  states  and  natumf  ultimately  depends.  That  it  is 
badly  conducted  in  many  respects,  there  is  not  a  doubt    With  aU  our 
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fdiooLi,  mod  colleges,  and  universitiesy  is  it  not  remarkable  how  few 
good  scholars  are  really  made  ?  Now,  the  cause  must  be  either  in 
the  incompetencj  of  those  who  profess  to  give  instruction,  or  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  pursued.  Let  us  lode  at  each  of  these  for  a  moment, 
and  we  will  probably  see  that  there  is  ample  room  fer  improvement 
in  both  cases. 

In  the  first  place  we  maintain  that  to  become  an  able,  efiicient 
teacher  of  youth,  candidates  for  it  should  begin  at  an  early  period  of 
life  to  quaHiy  themselves  for  their  future  employment,  and  it  is  a 
strange  anomaly  that  the  aspirant  to  every  handicraft  should  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  an  apprenticeship  for  several  years,  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  its  mjrsteries,  while  the  teacher  of  youth  is 
permitted  to  enter  on  his  office  without  any  previous  training  at  alL 
There  is  no  public  provision  for  the  professional  education  of  schobU  (l 
masters.*  Some  few  years  ago,  while  traveling  on  the  Erie  canal,  we 
entered  into  the  following  conversation  with  a  young  man  at  the  hefan ; 
Well,  how  do  you  like  this  business  ?  Tolerable;  not  hard  work.  Are 
you  well  paid  fer  your  services  ?  Twenty  dollars  a  month  and  found. 
Is  it  not  a  cold,  disagreeable  employment  in  winter?  Tes,  but  I  give 
op  befere  winter,  always.  And  what  then  do  you  do  ?  Keep  schooL 
Where  ?  In  the  country.  And  do  you  Uke  that  business  ?  O  yes,  it 
is  an  easy  kind  of  going  business,  and  one  needs  not  sweat.  And 
what  do  you  teach  ?  Eveiy  thing  almost  thafs  going,  reading,  writing, 
geography.  Bells  Letters,  and  astronomy.  Piray,  what  is  Bells  Letters? 
O  Boddng  bat  English  in  high  style.    Then,  Mr.  Bell  writes  good  Eng. 

*  Here  we  cannot  resist  introducing  a  few  sentences  from  the  distinguished  writer 
of  ^  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind,"  who  says,  "  that  to  instruct  youth  m  the 
languages  and  sciences  is,  comparatively,  of  little  importance,  if  we  are  inattentive 
to  the  habits  they  aeqaire,  and  if  we  be  not  careftil  in  givhig  all  the  diflerent  &e«il- 
lies,  and  all  their  diffarent  principles  of  action,  a  proper  degree  of  employmenL 
Abstracting  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers,  how  extensive  and  dif- 
ficult is  the  business  of  conducting  their  intellectual  improvement  To  watch  over 
the  associations  which  they  form  in  Iheir  tender  years,  to  give  them  early  habits  of 
activity,  to  rouse  thebr  curiosity,  and  to  ^Brect  it  to  proper  objects,  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  and  invention,  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a  torn  for  speculation,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  their  attention  alive  to  objects  anound  them,  to  awaken  their 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  natore,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for  intellectnal 
enjoyment,  these  form  but  a  part  of  the  business  of  education,  and  yet  the  execu- 
tion even  of  thii  part  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  our 
nature,  which  seldom  faHs  to  the  share  of  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  youth 
is  generally  entrusted."  Who  that  reads  the  above,  and  seriously  considers  the  ftall 
hnport  of  the  passage,  and  would  take  upon  hhn  the  re^KmsibU  profeaifon  of  teadi- 

iBf ,  b  not  ready  to  say— ^<  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things."  7 
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Udif  doe«  he  ?  I  iuppoi^  si^  MtidUie  ■chrt»g>fe  pikt,  swiiigiagliMk)^ 
ludder  to  one  end,  to  let  another  iressel  pass,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
gentleman,  but  that  he  has  written  a  boolu  Such  was  a  part  of  a  coo- 
▼ersation  with  one  who  pro&ssed.to  ^teach  the  joung  idea  how  to 
shoot,"  in  the  winter  season,  idien  he  could  get  nothing  else  to  do^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  teachers  not  trained 
to  the  profession  in  earlj  life* 

The  canal  boatman  is  only  one  of  the  thonsand  cases  of  individoals 
who  engage  in  the  difficult  and  respoasiUe  profession  of  training  the 
tender  Blind,  and  inspiring  it  with  a  love  of  knRmkd^  and  Tirtne.  b 
is,  therefore,  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  so  many  instructors  oi  youth 
are  inc<Hnpetent  to  the  task,  and  that  the  young  shouU  suflbr  from  their 
want  of  the  proper  qualifications*  Passing  down  a  street  in  an  obscure 
part  of  a  city,  we  were  much  amused  in  reading  the  following  notice 
(rf*  ime  of  the  ^  schoohnasters  who  are  abroad :" 

Platte  reeding  and  spelling  tai^;ht  here  for  25  cents  per  week. 

Reeding  with  explanations  80  cents, 

Grammer  by  the  month,  a  dollar* 

The  following  method  of  teaching  mathematics,  thoqgh  c<»Tect  in 
spelling,  is  also  in  point :  ^  Those  who  att^id  the  classes  under  my 
care,  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  proposition  and  demonstration  must 
be  feirly  written  on  a  wafer  with  ink,eQrapoeed  of  acefdalic  tincture. 
This  must  be  swallowed  by  every  stndrait  of  mathematics,  iqMn  an 
emp^  stomach,  and  fof  three  following  days  he  mast  eat  nothing  but 
bread  and  drink  nothing  but  water.  As  the  wafer  digests,  the  tinctnre 
mounts  to  the  brain  of  the  student,  bearing  the  proposition  and  demon- 
stration along  with  it  The  abore  should  be  regarded  as  the  royal 
road  to  Geometry."  This  jm^sakmal  card  was  somewhere  puWshed, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fine  satire  upon  ignorance  aq>ir-> 
Ing  to  teach  knowledge ;  though  die  progress  of  quakery  has  been  such 
that  we  diould  not  at  all  wonder  if  it  was  intended  to  induce,  and  <fid 
in  &ct  induce,  the  attendance  c(  pupils. 

But,  not  only  in  the  teacher,  but  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  do  we 
find  the  same  gross  penrersions.  We  hare  good  reason  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  i>ew  plans  and  discoTeries,  and  locomotive  speed  in  matters 
of  education.  The  man  that  professes  to  teach  reading  in  twenty  les- 
sons, geography  in  six,  and  writing  in  four,  is  a  charlatan.  What 
Archimedes  said  to  Dionysius,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  mathematics;, 
is  true  of  every  branch  of  literature  and  science.  The  steps  of  lean* 
ing  can  <Hdy  be  mastered  by  time,  diligence,  and  toil,  and  we  may  reel 
assured,  that  whatever  system  states  the  contraiy,  is  all  deception. 
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TIm  greatest  seholars,  and  the  profiNindest  philosophers,  were  foirned 
in  schods  where  the  good  old  waj  of  assiduous  application,  and  strict 
mental  discipline  were  estaUished  and  priised.  Feeble  scioKsts  and 
mnptf  praters  may  be  formed  witiurat  studj,  but  the  scholar  and  the 
philosopher,  nerer.  The  most  eminent  are  general^  the  most  labo- 
rious ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  all  whom  we  are  now  accus- 
tomed to  adBsire,  attained  excellence  by  the  gradual  process  of  perse- 
▼wing  industrf  •  Away,  then,  with  the  idea  of  acquiring  science  and 
kagm^s  aad  geography  til  a  fsm  lessens.  The  fiust  is,  ease  and 
8lm{^cily  are  too  much  in  vogue  now.  Science  comes  in  the  chang- 
ing form  of  Proteus :  it  must  be  stripped  of  its  difficulties  \  it  must  be 
popidMT*  Mathematics  must  be  brought  down  from  its  lofty  pedestal, 
and  made  to  prattle  in  the  language  of  <Aik&ood.-  Abrh^ements,  and 
•xphnations,  and  conversations  without  end,  rise  upon  the  labors  <^ 
Euclid,  Playfitir  and  LaPlace.  In  this  benevolent  age,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  helps  to  learning  are  multiplying  so  fiut,  that  the  young  wiU  aban- 
don all  e  Ami  to  help  themselves. 

Another  popular  error,  in  eondncting  the  education  of  youth,  is, 
lengthened  oonAnement  at  school.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  make 
a  doli—- nothing  better  fitted  to  stup^,  and  injure  the  intellectual  powers 
«— 4han  long  cMitinuous  plodding  over  books  in  childhood,  without  a 
change  of  position.  In  the  **statntes  and  regulaticms''  <^  a  schod  in 
our  city,  there  is  the  foHowing-— ^  Day  scholars  remain  in  the  Institu- 
tion from  sevoi  o'clock  till  half  past  six,  witfi  the  exception  of  tiie  hour 
set  apart  finr  dinner  and  recreation.'*  We  are  incHned  to  thiidE,  that 
Ave  or  six  hours  mental  employment,  per  day,  is  quite  sufficient,  be- 
cause, the  hnqpTOvement  of  the  mind,  and  success  in  the  acquisition  of 
Icnowledge  does,  by  no  means,  depend  on  the  length  of  time  professedly 
engaged,  but  in  the  intensity  of  mind  put  finlSi.  We  know  that  some 
parents  &ncy  long  hours  at  school  are  essential  to  improvement ;  and 
ID  tntined  children  ftre  so  troublesome  at  home,  that  mothers  feel  a 
preference  for  the  school  that  keeps  them  longest  out  of  their  sight.  If 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  assurance  that  they  are  out  of  harm's 
way.  Hence,  a  sort  of  competition  among  teachers,  vdio  shall  give 
the  longest  hnursy  which,  in  many  instances  that  have  come  under  our 
own  observation,  are  extended,  particidarly  during  the  smraner,  from 
eight  in  the  morning,  till  six  in  Ura  evening,  with  only  one  regidar  hour 
of  intermission.  Thus,  are  the  interests  of  the  young,  both  as  to  health 
of  body  and  soimdness  of  mind,  too  often  sacrificed  in  a  contest  be- 
tween the  folly  and  selfishness  of  parents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cupi<Hty  and  imbedllity  of  teachers,  on  the  other.    It  might  be  a  good 
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regulatioo  to  have  the  hour  of  meeting  at  school  Jixedf  when  that  of 
leaving  it  should  be  a  moveable  point,  to  be  determined  by  the  degree 
of  succeMftd  exertion  put  forth.  Tell  a  boj  that  he  hat  a  certain 
series  of  tasks  to  perfiumi  with  the  assurance  that  when  thej  are  the- 
roughlj  well  done*  his  time  shall  be  at  his  own  disposal,  and  it  is  astoa- 
ishing  with  what  alaroi^  he  will  address  himself  to  the  wcark  put  befim 
him*  Indeed,  such  will  be  the  rapidity  of  his  execati<»i  as,  at  first,  te 
confimnd  and  embarrass  his  incredulous  teacher,  and  make  him  half 
repent  of  the  experiment*  Nothing,  then,  we  believe,  has  a  more  pre- 
judicial influence,  on  the  juvenile  intellect,  than  long  hoars,  the  half  of 
which  are  generally  spent  in  indolence,  rather  than  in  mental  activitj* 

On  the  subject  of  corporeal  punishment,  there  have  been,  and  still 
are,  conflicting  opinions,  and  when  writing  on  popular  errws,  connected 
with  education,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  oSer  a  few  obsenratioos  on 
discipline. 

We  believe  it  tobea  fimdamental  principle,  on  ^idiieh  all  good  teach- 
ing may  be  said  to  rest,  that  corporeal  punishment,  if  not  banished 
altogether  firom  school,  should  not  be  resorted  to  till  every  other  method 
o{  correction  has  fitiled*  Those  who  maintain  that  corporeal  ponisk* 
ment  should  be  abolished  firom  schods,  argue  on  the  ground,  that  the 
lash  is  an  unworthy  mode  of  influencing  the  youthfld  mind;  and  that 
fear  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  young  heart  We  sincerely  believe 
that  suffering  is  not  of  itself  a  good  thing  for  the  young :  that  unhappi- 
ness  at  school  is  of  no  use  for  mental  discipline  or  the  formation  of 
character,  and  that  many  teachers  have  erred  in  the  way  they  have 
inflicted  punishments  on  the  young  delinquents*  We  are  opposed 
to  the  indulgence  of  all  pique,  prejudice,  partiality,  and,  above  all,  of 
anger,  and  violence  and  cruelty,  in  administering  correction  to  youth ; 
but  till  the  commencement  of  that  blessed  era,  ^  when  He  that  made 
the  earth  and  created  man  upon  it,  shall  raise  him  up  in  righteousness 
and  direct  all  his  ways,"  we  fear  the  rod  of  correction  will,  as  it  has 
been  firom  the  earliest  of  ages,  be  a  necessary  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  the  teacher  of  youth. 

Dr*  Gddsmith,  who  at  one  time  of  his  life  was  ateacher,  says,  that 
^  whatever  pains  a  master  may  take  to  make  learning  agreeable  to  his 
pijq>il,  he  may  depend  it  vnll  be  at  first  extremely  unpleasant*  The 
rudiments  of  every  language,  therefore,  must  be  given  as  a  task,  not 
as  an  amusement  Attempting  to  deceive  children  into  instruction  of 
this  kind,  is  only  deceiving  ourselves  ;  and  I  know,,  says  he,  of  no  pas* 
sion  capable  of  conquering  a  child's  natural  laziness,  but  fear.  It  is 
very  probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  masters  that  never  use  the 
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rodt  audi  consequently,  are  thought  the  most  proper  instructors  of  their 
children ;  but  though  tenderness  is  a  requisite  quality  in  an  instructor, 
yet  there  is  often  the  truest  tenderness  in  well-timed  correction."  Let 
us  hear  the  opinion  of  that  colossus  of  literature,  Dr.  Johnson.  A 
gMitleman  having  expressed  to  him  his  wonder  that  he  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  an  immense  stock  of  scholastic  lore,  paiticularly  as  he 
acknowledged  his  constitutional  indolence:  ^  My  school  master  beat 
me  most  vnmereifiiUp^"  said  the  doct<Mr,  ^  else  I  had  done  nothing ;'' 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Johnson  dictated  a  speech  to  Boswell,  in 
palliation  <^the  conduct  of  a  school  teacher  who  was  fHrosecuted  finr 
criminal  severity,  in  which  he  justifies  corporeal  punishment,  in  cases 
of  moral  delinquency,  and  eyen  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  as 
an  excitement  to  duty,  though  he  seems  rather  lo  condemn  the  practice, 
yet  in  some  particular  cases,  he  admitted  it  might  be  necessary.  Strict 
discipline  in  childhood  and  eariy  youth,  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
virtuous  character;  but  all  craetty,  and  punishment,  unnecessarily 
•evere,  we  eoademn.  No  one  can  doubt,  however,  that  fear  is  implan- 
ted in  the  human  breast  for  the  wisest  and  best  ^  purposes ;  and  it  is 
not  the  least  influential  of  tlw  passions.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  how  little  soever  it  may  redound  to  the  honor  of  our  nature» 
that  fear,  in  its  various  modificati<ms,  exerts  a  more  powerfiil  influence 
ever  the  mind  of  man,  in  restraining  him  firom  vices  and  inducing  rec- 
titude of  conduct,  than  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  desire  of  acting  in 
oonfimnity  with  the  external  fitness  of  things,  have  the  power  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  that  upon  the  generality  of  youth  at  school,  it  has  a  more 
salutary  eftct  in  preserving  order  and  enforcing  attention  than  the 
**  appetite  for  knowledge,"  though  stimulated,  by  the  most  effectual 
training.* 

We  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  popular  errors  in  Education,  and, 
if  what  has  been  advanced,  are  the  words  of  **tnith  and  soberness," 
they  can  be  ofifensive  only  to  chariatans.  The  antagonist  of  every 
system  of  error  is  truth*  The  love  and  cultivation  of  truth  will  go 
fiur  to  secure  us  firom  impositicm  of  every  description.    Lotus  cherish  it. 

*  We  do  not  understand  oar  contributor  to  advocate  corporeal  punishment  at 
■chooli  except  aa  an  extreme  measure,  justified  only  by  the  grontai  delinquencies. 
Even  in  this  case  we  ourselves  doubt,  and  the  question  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered settled.  The  present  a|;e  is  decidedly  against  all  riolept  coercion  at  scbootsT? 
madifitfoesteofurytheerrorisoathesidewewonldfarn^erhaveit.  Theorisinir 
and  speoolating  upon  Education  will  never  be  at  end  untO  mental  philosophy  is  per- 
fect and  man's  intellectual  nature  comprehended  in  all  its  delicate  manifestations ; 
a  thing  we  regard  as  impossible. — [Editor.  j 
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A»T,  IX.— THE  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  BILL  OF  LADING. 

SundniB  Coort  of  Louisiana. — ^Monday  let  June,  1846L 

A.  Lanfear  Sf  Co.  vs.  Blossnum. — Appeal. 

This  is  an  action  brought  bj  the  holder  against  the  endorser,  who 
was  also  the  drawer  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  for  £8,^24  4s.  3d.,  drawn 
in  New  Means  on  Fermin  de  Haslet  dc  Co.  of  London,  at  sixtj  day's 
after  sigl^  and  dated  the  23d  of  Febniarj,  1844. 

The  bill  of  exchange  was  purchased  by  the  pkhitMr  from  Blossman, 
the  dnwer  and  endorser  in  New  Orieans,  and  with  It,  dM  biU  of  lading 
upon  which  the  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn,  was  delivered  by  the 
broker  who  made  ^  bargain  between  them. 

The  bill  of  lading  was  for  three  hundred  and  fortj^bvir  bales  of 
cotton,  shii^)ed  bj  the  Proomeudutj  and  was  endorsed  in  blank.  The 
bill  of  exchange  was  also  end<»«ed  in  blank. 

The  bill  of  exchange,  accompanied  with  the  biB  of  k^ng,  was  re- 
mitted to  Prime,  Ward  dt  King  of  New  York,  and  b j  them,  negotiated 
to  Bitring,  Brothers^  Co.  of  London.  De  Tastet  ds  Co.  oftred  to 
^  accept  the  bill  on  presentation,  but  insisted  on  having  Uie  bill  of  ladhg 
^  delivered  to  ihem.  This  was  defined,  and  die  bill  was  pretested  Ibr 
non-acceptance,  and  si^Mequentljfor  non-pajment 

The  cotton  was  taken  possession  of  by  Bainbig,  Brothers  ds  Co.  under 
die  bill  of  lading,  and  ^sposed  oC  It  dSkl  not  produce  a  sufficient  sum 
lesatbQrthebill;  tins  suit  was  instttoted  for  the  recoveiy  of  fte  amount 
thereof  with  damages,  interest  and  costs. 

We  shall  not  decide  the  ^piestion  raised  on  die  sufflciencj  of  the 
notice,  as  it  was  not  argued  at  bar.  It  was  achnitted  on  the  trial  that 
the  defendant  was  entided  to  a  credit  on  the  bill  for  j&2,120  Ss.  3d.,  to 
date,  on  the  16th  September,  1844. 

There  was  judgment  in  the  court  b^w  for  die  defendant,  and  the 
plaintiff  has  ai^>ealed. 

The  question  which  has  been  argued  before  us,  and  on  which  the 
case  is  held  to  turn,  is,  whether  De  Tastet  dc  Co.  had  a  right  to  insist 
on  the  deliveiy  of  the  bill  of  lading  on  accepdng  die  bill  of  exchange ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  Baring,  Brothers  dz;  Co.  had  a  right  to  re- 
tain the  bill  of  lading  until  the  payment  of  the  bill  of  exchange. 

The  foots  are  so  few  and  simple,  that  there  is  no  necessity  lo  refer 
to  them  partmukrly ;  die  subject  can  be  examined  in  the  abstract 
under  the  diflbrent  viewa  which  have  been  presented  to  usr  by  connsef. 

It  is  proved,  that  had  the  bill  been  accepted  at  the  time  of  its  pre- 
sentation, it  would  have  been  paid,  and  that  the  only  obstrucdon  to  its 
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acceptance  and  pajment  arose  from  the  course  adopted  by  Baring, 
Brothers  4s  Co.,  in  relation  to  the  acceptance. 

We  do  not  consider  the  evidence  as  seriously  afiecting  the  credit  of 
De  Tastet  4s  Co.,  so  &r  as  their  rights  in  this  suite  are  to  be  considered. 

I.  But  we  must  first  disembarrass  the  case  of  some  questions  that 
are  not  immediately  comiected  with  the  subject  under  the  point  of  vi^w 
in  which  we  shall  determine  it  v 

Bodi  parties  rely  upon  an  usage,  which  each  insists  is  established 
by  conclusiye  eiidence  in  his  &Yor.  On  this  subject  of  an  usage  or 
custom  of  trade,  whieh  is  to  control  and  regulate  the  rights  of  parties, 
we  concur  with  the  learned  Judge  of  the  Commercial  Court,  in  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  judge  Story,  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  Reedside* 
— 2  Summer  Rep.  p.  569 : 

**I  am,  myself^  no  friend  to  the  almost  indiscriminate  habit  of  late 
years,  of  setting  up  particular  usages  or  cusUnns,  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
business  and  trade,  to  control,  vary,  or  annul  the  general  liabilities  of 
parties,  under  the  oMnmon  law,  as  well  as  under  the  commercial  law. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  there  is  no  small  danger  in  admit- 
ting such  loose  and  inconclusive  usages  and  customs,  often  unknown 
to  particular  parties,  and  always  liable  to  great  misunderstanding,  and 
misinterpretatimis,  and  abuses,  to  outweigh  the  well  known  and  well 
settled  principles  of  law.  And  I  rejoice  to  find,  that  of  late  years,  the 
courts  of  law,  both  in  England  and  America,  hare  been  disposed  to 
narrow  the  linuts  of  the  operation  of  such  usages  and  customs,  and  to 
discountenance  any  further  extensicm  of  them.  The  true  and  appro- 
priate office  of  usage,  or  custom,  is  to  interpret  the  otherwise  indeter- 
minate intentions  of  parties,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  contracts,  arising,  not  from  express  stipulations,  but  from  mere 
implicaticms,  and  presumptions,  or  acts  of  a  doubtful  or  equivocal  char* 
acter,  etc.  etc."  And  again,  in  Donnell,  et.  al.  vs.  Ci^umbia  Insurance 
Company — ^2  Summer  Rep.  p.  877:  ^Usages  among  merchants 
shouU  be  veiy  sparingly  adopted,  as  rules  of  law,  by  courts  of  justice, 
as  they  are  often  founded  on  mere  mistakes,  and  still  more  often,  in  the 
wmirt  of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  fiill  bearing  of 
l^mciples." 

We  have  examined  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  with  attention, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  so  &r  fit>m  establishing  the  ex- 
istenoe  of  an  usage  or  custom,  on  this  subject,  the  evidence  proves  that 
it  is  involved  in  great  doubt  and  uncertainty,  even  in  the  minds  of  experi- 
e«oed  aad  judicious  merchants.  The  fiict  of  private  agreements  being 
executedi  in  authorising  die  retention  of  the  bills  of  lading  accompan- 
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log  bills  of  exchange,  and  of  instructioiM  being  required  by  tke  bankers 
in  London  in  relation  thereto,  tends  to  show  an  unsettled  state  of  opinion 
Couching  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  the  bills. 

In  relation  to  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  in  the  East  Indies  and  aoconn* 
panied  by  bills  of  lading,  the  usage  to  retain  the  bills  of  lading  until 
payment  of  the  bill,  is  proved  to  exist.  But  this  case  appears  to  us, 
to  present  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule  itself  as  to  oU  biUs  aoeoai- 
panied  by  bills  of  lading.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  indicate  this 
state  of  things,  than  the  errors  of  opini<Bi  into  which  intelligent  paracns 
hare  fiillen,  in  respect  to  the  unlimited  power  with  which  the  hdder 
of  the  bill  of  exchange  is  supposed  to  be  invested  under  all  ciicum- 
stances,  and  which  several  respectable  witnesses  maintained  with 
unquestionable  sincerity. 

U.  Those  witnesses  who  testified  most  strongly  for  the  plaintifis, 
on  the  point  of  custom  or  usage,  went  no  fiirther  than  to  say,  that  the 
matter  lay  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  bill  holder  in  England ;  but 
they  all  admitted,  that  it  would  be  considered  unusual  to  recuse  to  give 
up  the  bill  of  lading  if  the  house  accepting  had  a  first  rate  standing. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  plaintiflBs,  is,  that  on  acceptance  of  the 
bill  of  exchange,  it  is  in  the  absolute  and  entire  discretion  of  the  bill 
holder,  or  his  agent  in  London,  to  give  up  the  bill  of  lading,  or  retain 
it  until  final  payment* 

This  position  is  suicidal;  £>r  if  the  bill  holder,  or  his  agent,  has  the 
absolute  right  to  retain  the  bill  of  lading,  to  give  it  up  in  any  inalanoe 
would  be  to  discharge  every  previous  name  upon  the  bilL  What  mer- 
chant, whatever  might  be  his  standing,  whether  a  friend  or  indififerenft 
to  the  agent  in  London,  could  expect  him  to  do  an  act  which  would  in- 
volve such  consequences  7  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  ruBtoma 
and  usages  of  trade,  there  is  no  such  thiug  as  discretion;  they  are  ab- 
solute, imperative  apd  universal,  in  &vor  of  and  against  all  the  parties 
to  the  contract,  when  no  special  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made. 
It  is  dear,  that  if  there  existed  any  such  custom  or  usage  of  trade,  to 
retain  the  bill  of  lading  until  the  payment  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  if 
the  bill  of  lading  was  given  up  in  any  case  before  payment,  the  drawer 
and  every  endorser  would  be  discharged,  because  their  rights  have 
been  impaired. 

The  givingup  the  bill  of  lading  in  the  acceptance  cannot  be  cfikmal 
with  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  exchange.  He  is  boupd  either  to  give  it 
up  or  retain  it. 

m.  The  supposed  difficulties  in  this  case  arise  firom  a  course  (^busi- 
ness which  has  of  late  years  grown  up  in  this  city,  in  operating  the  changa 
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of  ownership  of  the  produce  shipped  to  this  mart  for  sale.  This  great 
mutation  of  property,  is  produced  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  and 
when  the  credit  of  the  drawer  of  the  bill  is  not  sufficient  to  give  it 
currency,  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  produce,  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn, 
is  appended  to  it  and  sold  with  it,  so  that  the  holder  has  not  only  the 
names  on  the  bill  for  his  security,  but  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  ship, 
ment  it  represents. 

The  movement  of  the  market  being  thus  accomplished,  by  means  of 
bills  of  exchange,  it  is  obvious  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange,  with  a 
bill  of  lading  appended  to  k  is  sold,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  the 
drawer  could  not  have  sold  his  bill  widiout  the  additional  security  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  or  that  the  purchaser  would  not  take  it  without  such 
security ;  and  that  the  bill  represents  either  the  price  of  the  property 
sold,  or  the  reimbursement  of  the  price  to  some  party. 

The  holder  of  the  two  bills  then,  had  in  his  possession  the  propc^ 
and  the  obligation  for  the  price,  and  with  these  in  his  hands  presents  hiih- 
self  to  the  drawee  of  the  bill  of  exchange  and  demands  its  acceptance. 

Now,  the  merchant  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  has  either  authorised 
the  purchase  of  the  shipment,  or  he  has  not.  If  the  shipment  is  on 
his  account,  he  is  only  bound  to  pay  for  it  at  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  after  the  presentation  of  the  bill,  and  is  entitled  to  this  credit  on 
the  face  of  the  contract  to  which  his  direct  obligation  is  demanded. 
If  it  is  not  on  his  account,  the  drawer  stipulated  for  him  the  same  term 
of  credit  on  his  acceptance  of  the  bill,  and  no  other  conditions  can  be 
exacted  from  him  by  the  holder.  In  either  case,  how  can  the  drawee  ^ 
of  the  bill  be  required  to  give  out  his  name,  unconditionally,  for  the 
price  before  the  property  is  delivered  to  him,  or  how  can  the  holder  of 
the  bill  exact  from  the  acceptor  his  obligation  for  the  price,  and  retain  , 
the  thing  for  which  the  obligation  is  given.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  such  a  proposition,  the  incompatibility  of  such  a 
state  of  things  with  commercial  transactions  among  persons  of  credit, 
is  so  palpable  as  to  render  its  existence  problematical.  v 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  forced  in  assimilating  the  holder  of  the  bill 
of  lading  to  the  vendor.     The  holder  of  the  biU  of  lading  is  considered 
as  standing  in*  the  place  of  the  vendor  by  the  English  law. — ^Abbot 
on  Shipping,  tit  Stoppage  in  transitu — Cross  on  liens,  id.  and  cases ' 
there  cited.  ^ 

But  if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  drawee  of  the  bill,  the  same 

conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us.     If  the  shipment  is  his,  or  has  been 

ordered  by  him,,  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  him  is  the  considera. 

tion  of  the  acceptance  which  he  is  to  give  out ;  and  if  it  be  on  account 

10 
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of  others,  the  consignment  is  the  consideration — the  benefit  which  he 
derives  from  the  commission  and  profits  fi)r  doing  the  business  of 
another  person.  The  property  iM  his  guarantee  against  loss,  and 
he  has  sixty  days  to  dispose  of  it  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the 
payment  of  the  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  him. — ^Muson  vs.  Hunt, 
1  Douglass'  R.  299. 

rV.  We  believe  there  is  no  instrument,  the  relations  of  the  parties 
to  which  are  so  frequently  changed  by  parol  evidence,  as  bills  of  ex- 
change. The  whole  doctrine  of  accommodation  bills,  and  the  inquiiy 
into  the  consideration  of  bills,  prove  this  &ct  beyond  contestation.  The 
rule  is  properly  confined  to  the  original  parties  to  the  bQls,  and  to 
those  who  have  received  the  bUls  under  notice. 

^  What  circumstances  will  amount  to  actual  or  constructive  notice 
ofeyery  defect  or  infirmity  in  the  title  to  the  bill,  so  as  to  let  it  in  as  a 
bar  or  defence  against  a  holder  for  value,  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
discussion,  and  of  no  small  diversity  of  judicial  opinion.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  sides,  that  express  notice  is  not  indispensable,  but  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient if  the  circiunstances  are  of  such  a  strong  and  pointed  character 
as  necessarily  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  transaction^and  to  put  the  holder 
on  inquiry." — ^Story  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  §•  194. 

The  value  of  a  bill  of  exchange  depends  solely  upon  the  certainty 
of  its  being  paid  in  all  events,  and  its  being  entirely  independent  of 
the  original  consid6rati6n  upon  which  it  was  drawn.  This  is  the  ele- 
ment of  its  circulation,  and  its  being  used  as  a  part  of  the  currency  in 
all  mercantile  operations. 

The  difficulties  in  this  case,  arise  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  bill 
— ^which  is  drawn  on  a  particular  shipment,  with  its  consideration  in  a 
manner  appended  to  it,  and  held  and  retained  by  the  holder  of  the  bill 
as  a  security,  without  which  he  would  not  have  taken  the  bill — a  cur- 
rent bill  of  exchange  forming  a  part  of  the  mercantile  currency,  pass- 
ing from  hand  to  hand,  like  a  bank  note,  without  any  reference  to,  or 
connection  with,  its  original  consideration. 

V.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  bill  of  lading  connects,  in  any  man- 
ner, the  holder  of  the  bill  with  any  of  the  transactions  relating  to  the 
property  which  it  represents,  but  it  is  said  in  this  case,  the  bill  of  ex- 
change having  been  discounted  with  the  bill  of  lading,  both  instruments 
must  be  consulted,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  agreement  between  the 
parties-— they  constituting  in  &ctbutone  contract  The  Judge  of  the 
Commercial  Court  has  thus  given  his  views  on  this  subject : 

^  I  shall  examine  the  question  presented  in  this  case  under  both 
points  of  view. 
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'*  First :  What  are  the  legal  consequences  and  inferences  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  act  of  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  and  shipper  of 
cotton  presenting  such  biU  of  exchange  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  lading 
to  a  capitalist  or  banker  for  discount  In  such  an  act  there  is  a  direct 
implication  that  the  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn  against  the  propertj 
covered  by  the  bill  of  lading,  in  such  cases  the  property  covered  by  the 
bill  of  lading)  or  to  avoid  periphrasis,  we  will  say,  the  cotton  is  either 
bought  by  virtue  of  orders  given  by  the  foreign  house  on  whom  the  bill 
is  drawn,  in  which  case  the  bill  of  exchango  is  to  be  considered  as 
drawn  to  pay  for  the  cotton,  or  else  it  is  a  shipment  by  the  drawer  of 
the  bill  of  exchange  of  cotton  bought  for  his  own  account  and  risk, 
and  the  bill  of  exchange  b  to  be  considered  as  a  demand  upon  the  En- 
glish house  to  make  an  advance  upon  the  cottofi  thus  shipped  to  their 
consignment  If  the  cotton  has  been  bought  by  virtue  of  orders  given, 
it  is  ei^By  to  perceive  that  the  English  house  may  refuse  to  accept,  on 
the  ground  that  their  orders  have  been  violated  or  departed  from  in 
some  particulars,  which  violation  or  departure  authorizes  them  to  refuse 
acceptance.  In  the  present  case,  a  very  intelligent  witness  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  orders  had  been  violated  so  as  to  authorize  De 
Tastet  &  Co.  to  refuse  acceptance  ;  perhaps  I  do  not  concur  in  this 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  cite  it  as  beamg  upon  the  case,  because  acceptance 
was  not  refused  on  that  ground,  but  only  to  illustrate  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  risk  which  buyers  of  these  bills  run,  when  they  purchase 
or  discount  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bill  of  exchange  is  a  de- 
mand fer  an  advance  on  the  shipment,  made  on  the  shipper's  account, 
the  house  on  whom  the  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn  may  refuse  to  accept, 
because  it  considers  the  advance  exceeds  the  value  of  the  property, 
which  may  also  come  to  a  &lling  maiket,  and  the  house  may  be  un- 
willing to  heccme  the  creditors  of  the  drawer  of  the  bill  of  exchange. 
The  bill  of  exchange,  in  its  inception,  is  an  incomplete  contract,  and 
is  only  rendered  complete  by  the  acceptance  of  the  person  on  whom  it 
was  drawn. 

**  It  is  manifest  that  such  are  the  &ct  sand  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  double  contract  springs,  and  that  they  ought  to  regulate  and  govern 
the  rights  of  the  parties.'* 

In  relation  to  this  undoubted  and  well  known  origin  of  bills  of  this 
sort,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  the  plaintHQTis  not  unimportant 
E.  J.  ForstaU  says,  ^  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  business  in  ex- 
change. Is  of  opinion  that  bills  of  lading  are  the  securi^  fer  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  of  exchange.— Houses  to  whom  bills  of  exchange  are 
sent  always  prefer  instructions  being  sent  as  to  giving  up  bills  of  lading 
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when  acceptances  are  made,  odierwise  thej  are  placed  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  by  giving  them  up  on  their  own  account"  Being 
asked  by  the  court  whether^  when  a  bill  of  lading  accompanies  a  bill 
of  exchange,  it  is  or  is  not  a  direct  implication  that  the  bill  of  exchange 
is  drawn  against  the  property  owned  by  the  biU  of  lading,  the  witness 
answers  in  the  affirmatiye. 

Samuel  Nicholson  has  been  a  large  dealer  in  exchange  in  New 
Orleans,  since  1887.  *^  The  practiee  of  attaching  biUs  qfUtdmgof 
cotton^  to  hills  of  exchange  is  very  common  " 

Edward  Shiff— ^  When  he  receives  a  biU  of  exchange  acoompamed 
by  a  hm  of  ladings  considers  the  former  drawn  upon  the  property  rep- 
resented by  the  latter.** 

Frederic  Frey — ^  The  bill  of  exchange  is  predicated  on  the  cottoo 
represented  by  bill  of  lading." 

James  Conrey — ^  Considers  a  bill  of  lading  accompanying  a  bill 
of  exchange,  according  to  common  usage,  security  for  the  acceptance 
and  payment  of  such  bill." 

Butson  Maury — ^  Has  sold  bills  of  exchange  with  bills  of  lading 
without  any  specific  agreement." 

James  R.  Behn — ^  Is  of  opinion  that  bills  of  lading  when  attached 
to  bills  of  exchange,  stand  as  security  for  both  acceptance  and 
payment" 

Fames,  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  negotiated  the  bill  to  the  plain- 
tiff—he says,  ^  on  a  little  hesitation  being  exhibited  by  the  latter — 
(Lanfear) — proposed  to  get  the  bill  of  lading  from  Blossman,  when 
the  money  was  paid." 

The  bill  sued  on  was  forwarded  by  the  plaintiff  to  Prime,  Ward  dc 
King,  of  New  York,  and  by  their  clerk  this  memorandum  was  written 
on  it :  ^  BiU  of  lading  for  844  B.  cotton,  pr.  Provincialist,  as  hereto 
annexed." 

The  bill  was  negotiated  by  Prime,  Ward  &  King  to  Baring,  Bro- 
thers &  Co.,  of  London.  Being  the  judges  of  the  &cts,  as  well  as  of 
the  law,  we  are  not  permitted  to  impute  to  that  eminent  commercial 
house  any  want  of  knowledge  concerning  the  course  of  trade  in  bills 
of  exchange,  accompanied  by  bills  of  lading  of  cottmi  shipped  from 
this  port  to  its  market  abroad.  In  this  case  the  memorandum  on  the 
IhU  of  exchange  fixed  its  character  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 

TI. — In  determining  the  questiim  as  to  the  right  of  the  holders  of 
the  bill  of  exchange  to  withhold  the  bill  of  lading  after  the  acceptance 
of  the  former  was  tendered,  we  are  at  a  loss  &r  any  positive  authoritjr 
of  decisions  in  the  English  courts. 
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We  have  not  been  fevored  with  the  opinions  of  any  counsel  in  Eng- 
hind  on  this  subject,  which  could  easily  have  been  had,  and  which 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us.  We  must  decide  according 
to  the  lights  we  have  before  us. 

There  does  not  Appear  to  be  any  controversy  about  the  right  of  the 
holder  of  the  bill  of  exchange  to  retain  the  bill  of  lading  in  case  of 
the  imminent  insolvency  of  the  drawee.  The  counsel  who  argued 
this  case  did  not  differ  as  to  the  course  the  holder  might,  for  his  secu- 
rity, adopt  in  such  a  state  of  things. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  under  the  evidence  and  our  own  positive 
knowledge  of  what  is  passing  every  day  under  our  own  eyes,  to  con- 
sider this  transaction  otherwise  than  as  one  and  indivisible,  and  that 
Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  so  &r  as  to  any  obligations  on  their  part,  re- 
sulting from  the  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading,  were  in  the  situation 
of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  of  which  the  bill  of 
lading,  the  memorandum  in  the  bill  of  exchange  gave  them  fiill  notice, 
and  that  they  were  bound  to  know  and  did  know  what  the  respecta* 
ble  witnesses  of  the  plaintiff  concur  in  opinion  about  as  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  these  hybrid  instruments. 

The  hypothesis  which  isolates  the  bill  of  exchange  from  all  the  facts 
with  which  it  originated,  and  separates  it  from  the  shipment  upon 
which  it  was  drawn,  we  cannot  consider  as  tenable.  Were  the  draw- 
ees bound  to  accept  before  the  bill  of  lading  was  presented  to  them  ? 
Suppose  accident  or  bad  fiuth  were  to  have  separated  the  two  instru- 
ments— suppose  each  of  them  to  be  negotiated  to  difierent  persons  for 
value,  could  the  hdder  of  the  bill  of  exchange  alone  insist  on  the 
acceptance  when  the  bill  of  lading  should  be  outstanding? 

The  holder  of  the  bill  insists  that  he  is  not  bound  to  part  with  his 
main  security,  and  the  acceptor,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  accept  without 
having  the  consignment,  which  is  the  consideration  of  his  becoming  a 
party  to  the  bill  in  putting  his  name  out  In  the  one  case  the  holder 
runs  the  risk  of  the  credit  of  the  parties  to  the  bill :  in  the  other  the 
acceptor  that  of  the  good  fitith  of  the  holder,  who,  by  putting  the  bill  of 
lading  in  circulation  may  deprive  the  acceeptor  of  the  property  which 
the  acceptor  has  a  right  to  have  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bill. 

Vn.— It  is  urged  that  by  considering  the  bill  of  exchange  as  depen- 
dent on  the  bill  of  lading,  the  doctrine  of  the  negotiability  of  bills  of 
exchange  as  established  by  the  law  merchant  is  violated.  But  this 
is  the  very  question  in  dispute,  which  is,  whether  this  bill  with  the  bill 
of  lacting,  is  a  InU  of  exchange  in  the  mercantile  sense  ?  It  wants  the 
essential  requisite  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  is,  that  it  is  negotiable 
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and  payable  at  all  events,  independent  of  its  consideration.  ^  A  bill 
with  a  condition  like  this  appended  to  it,  with  an  agreement  from  i¥hich 
it  cannot  be  separated,  maj  be  called  a  bill  of  exchange,  but  it  wants 
^  die  requisites  which  alone  give  it  value  and  consideration. 

The  case  cited,  of  Muson  v.  Hunt,  was  determined  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  1T70,  and  which  we  are  not  aware  ever  to  have  been 
overruled.  It  was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  Guildhall,  and  the  <^in- 
ion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  him  after  a  fiill  argimient  at  bar. 
It  was  by  that  able  and  learned  bench  directed,  that  an  agreement  to 
accept  a  bill  on  certain  conditions  is  discharged  if  the  conditions  are 
not  complied  with — and  if  there  is  a  virtual  acceptance  on  considera- 
tion that  goods  shaU  be  consigned  to  the  acceptor  to  answer  the  bill, 
together  with  a  policy  of  insurance  on  them,  the  holder  of  the  biU 
by  taking  the  goods  and  selling  them,  discharges  the  acceptance.  1 
Douglas,  296. 

In  this  case  the  dependence  of  bills  of  exchange  on  agreements 
imposing  conditions  connected  with  their  ^consideration  is  expresslj 
recognized. 

,  ^  An  agreement  to  accept  is  still  but  an  agreement,  and  if  it  is  con- 
ditional, and  a  third  person  takes  the  bill  knowing  of  the  conditions, 
he  takes  it  subject  to  such  conditions,"  says  Lord  Mansfield.-*We  cite. 

Upon  a  refusal  to  accept  the  bills  drawn  and  a  negotiation  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  holder  and  drawees  of  the  bills  signed  a  memorandum 
by  which  the  former  took  the  bill  of  lading  and  policy  of  insurance, 
and  undertook  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  profits,  as  &r  as  they  would 
go,  in  part  payment  of  the  bills.  There  was  a  deficiency,  and  this 
action  was  brought  against  the  defendants  as  acceptors  of  the  bills 
drawn  on  the  consignment  for  the  difference.  And  the  court  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  there  was  an  acceptance,  the  ccmduct  of  the 
holder  of  the  hill  of  exchai^  under  the  memorandum  and  agreement 
discharged  them.  In  the  condmion  of  the  opinion  the  chief  justice 
remaxked:  *The  temptation  to  accept  was  the  commission  on  the 
consignment,  and  they  (the  defendants)  were  to  have  the  securi^  of 
the  goods  and  the  insurance.  But  the  plaintiff  undoes  aU  this,  and 
says — ^then  I  will  take  all  from  you,  security,  commissi<m,"  dec 
This  was  saying,  ^  I  will  stand  in  your  place,  but  not  so  as  to  be  an- 
swerable for  more'than  the  produce  of  the  tobocco."  It  is  impossible 
the  defendants  could  mean  to  accept  without  any  benefit  or  security. 
We  are  all  clear  that  this  made  an  end  of  the  agreement.  In  this 
case  the  bill  of  lading  was  delivered  up  by  the  party  sought  to  be  made 
Hable  as  acceptor^  and  there  was  a  previous  agreement,  cS  ^riikh  the 
bolder  had  notice. 
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The  fitcts  in  this  case  of  Muson  v.  Hunt,  are  not  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  in  that  mider  consideration*  What  was  made  out 
hj  positive  testimonj  in  that  case  we  arrive  at  in  this  bj  necessary  im* 
plication.  But  some  of  the  same  reasons  given  in  the  opinion  deliv. 
ered  by  Lord  Mansfield  are  the  same  to  which  we  have  arrived  at  in  in- 
vestigating with  great  attention  the  obligations  of  the  parties  in  the 
present '  litigation,  in  which  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Judge 
of  the  Commercial  Court  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  able  and  lucid  opin- 
ion he  has  prepared  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  ^^ 

We  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  acceptance  was 
to  be  the  consideration  for  the  consignment,  which  the  holders  of  the 
bill  had  no  right  to  retain  when  they  exacted  the  acceptance,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  which  authorized  such  a  proceeding, 
that  the  drawees  were  not  bound  to  accept  the  bill  except  on  the  de- 
livery of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  in  refusing  to  accept,  as  they  did,  there 
has  been  no  de&ult  on  their  part.  The  bill  was  therefore  protested 
without  cause  and  the  drawers  are  discharged.  / 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile  irreconcilable  things,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  obligations  of  parties  to  an  instrument  like  this  under  consid* 
eration,  by  a  standard  to  which  it  cannot  in  reason  be  applied.  These 
biUs  are  entitled  to  no  credit  and  ought  to  receive  none  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  commercial  currency  of  the  country.  They  have  a  con- 
dition coupled  to  them  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their  availabili- 
ty, and  those  who  take  them  cannot  complain  of  the  hazards  to  which 
they  think  proper  to  expose  their  business.  / 

The  judgment  of  the  Commercial  Court  is  therefore  sustained.* 

*The  nmilar  case  of  Jacob  Little  vi*  Blomnan  At  De  TmUi  A,  Co.,  will  be 
pabliahed  in  our  next 
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Southern  Quarterly  Review,  for  ApriL 

This  standard  periodical  was  delayed  for  reasons  which  the  editor  has  assigned. 
We  regret  that  southern  works  hare  such  Herculean  labon  to  encounter.  The 
second  article  in  the  number,  by  Professor  Hoknes,  rsTiewing  the  writings  of  Legar6, 
is  able,  but  we  think  it  sows  panegryric  with  too  unsparing  hand.  We  all  admit 
the  surprising  ezcelleoce  and  height  of  Mr.  Legar6's  literary  and  legal  charactert 
but  the  reviewer  has,  it  af^ars  to  us,  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  subject, 
colored  it  too  highly,  and  thus  impaired,  rather  than  improved  it  For  example, 
we  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  long  dissertation  on  Mr.  Legar^*s  vanity,  and  the  allu- 
sion to  his  having  **  challenged  the  scholars  of  France  to  read  Greek  with  him — 
but  none  were  sufficiently  adventurous  to  meet  him  as  an  Hellenist^ — a  thing,  oC 
which  we  could  have  hardly  supposed  Mr.  Legari  capable,  unleos  it  bd  regarded  as 
a  venial  error  of  his  eariy  scholastic  life.  Mr.  Legari's  little  faults  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  when  regarding  the  eminence  of  his  character.  Art  3 — On  Louisiana 
— glances  hurridly  over  Mr.  Gayaire's  late  History.  Art  6 — On  the  Army  of 
Occupation — is  a  most  caustic  and  bitter  attack  upon  the  nervelessness  of  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.  It  is  an  able  and  valuable  critique.  Art  8 — On  the 
"  AnnaU  of  the  English  BibU?* — shocks  us.  The  prejudices  and  feelings  of  a  laige 
portion  of  the  religious  worid  are  treated  with  contempt  by  a  writer  who  evidently 
from  his  paper  has  no  fixed  opinions  at  all.  The  article  appears  to  us  too  ambitious 
for  the  limited  knowledge  the  author  possesses  in  relation  to  matters  handled  with- 
out any  kind  of  delicacy  and  with  the  most  overweening  confidence.  In  one  place 
he  calls  the  BiUe,  translated  into  English,  '*  the  subtle  element  of  future  mischief.** 
In  another  place :  <*  As  soon  as  the  Bible  had  circulated,  so  soon  did  its  readers  be- 
come the  stirrers  up  of  strife.  The  advocates  for  its  extension  were  characterised 
by  their  contempt  of  authority  and  their  ribald  jesting  upon  thmgs  consecrated,  if 
by  nothing  else  at  least  by  their  veneration,  dec." — and  yet  this  writer,  whoever 
he  is,  appears  to  be  a  protestant.  We  shall  allow  hun  the  gratification  the  '*  mi*- 
chievous"  Bible  *<  merchandise'*  of  Christendom  will  affi>rd  his  pen. 

7^  Southern  and  Western  Literary  Messenger.    Richmond,  Va. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Minor,  has  sent  us  the  back  numbers  of  his  journal  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  exprekning  our  high  gratification  with  its  merits  and  our  earnest 
desire  that  a  work  so  creditable  to  the  country  wfll  be  sustained  by  the  most  gener- 
ous patronage.  We  regard  the  Messenger  now  as  not  second  to  any  periodical  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Heriofs  Bionihly  Magaxine,  for  May,    Charieston,  S.  C. 

It  comes  to  us  with  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  lamented  Deveanx,  the  Carolina 
artist  Edwin  Heriot  is  one  of  thoM  old  friends  of  whom  we  cannot  think  without 
a  degree  of  ardour.  y(e  love  to  recur  to  days  gone  by  and  to  all  the  pleasing 
memories  of  our  friends.  Over  the  mountains  and  far  away  to  his  home  by  the 
Cooper  and  the  Ashly  we  send  him  our  god  speed  in  his  praiseworthy  labors  on  an 
ever  improving  and  already  admirable  Magazine. 

The  Life  of  John  Paul  Jones.    By  A.  SlideU  M'Keniie— 1846. 

We  receive  tlM  work  fhnn  Morgan  ci  Exchange  D^pot    It  deserves  a  Uige  cir> 
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culation,  being  the  memoin  of  one  whose  position  in  our  naval  history  is  mnch  a 
matter  of  pride  with  all  Americans.  The  book  will  be  read  now  that  military 
ardour  seems  to  be  np  and  patriotic  effusions  of  all  character  are  in  demand.  In- 
deed it  deserves  to  be  read  at  any  time  for  it  is  a  well  executed  piece  of  compo- 
sition in  biography. 

Life  of  Major 'General  Scott.    By  Ed.  D.  Mansfield— 1846. 

Mr.  Baker,  Bookseller,  Camp-street,  has  kindly  fnmbhed  us  with  the  work,  and 
we  have  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end.  The  book  is  interesting  more  from 
its  historical  character  than  from  any  merit  in  the  writer,  though  we  admit  he  has 
some,  or  any  thing  in  the  biography  with  which  he  is  employed,  eminent  as  the 
individual  may  be.  It  is  as  absurd  to  call  the  production  a  Life  of  General  Scott, 
as  it  would  be  to  call  it  the  History  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty  yean. 
It  is  more  of  the  last  than  the  first,  however  but  very  little  of  either.  There  is 
some  poetry,  some  rhapsody  and  a  frequent  use  of  the  pathetic,  but  as  a  specimen 
of  biography  it  will  not  compare  with  Boswell's  Johnson,  we  imagine.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  direct  reference  to  political  effect  in  the  undertaking.  The  author 
has  an  eye  more  than  once  upon  1848.  We  appreciate  General  Scott  as  much  as 
any  other  judicious  man  can.  He  has  done  the  public  service  and  they  know  it 
— ^<  no  more  of  that"  Let  him  have  what  he  is  entitled  to,  but  not  what  the  book 
before  us  makes  him — ^hero,  warrior,  statesman,  scholar,  and  all  else.  Gen.  Scott 
has  true  friends  all  over  the  country,  but  he  will  gain  nothing  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
who  studiously  avoids  all  mention  of  the  gallant  old  chieftain  and  hero,  Gaines, 
when  dwelling  upon  the  services  of  his  brother  and  once  inferior  officer. 

AreytosiOr  Songa  of  the  South,    By  W.  Gilmore  Simms. 

Mr.  Simms  has  put  us  under  further  obligations.  We  lately  had  occasion  to 
refer  favorably  to  his  "  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies.*'  The  present 
volume  is  equally  unpretending  and  equally  good.  The  author  remarks — "  It  may 
be  well  to  say  that  the  word  *  Areytos*  is  borrowed  from  the  Indian  language  of  tho 
Island  of  Cuba.  There,  at  the  first  landing  of  Columbus,  the  gentle  race  in  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  inspired  by  the  blue  and  smiling  skies  which  overreached  and 
the  delicious  fruits  and  flowers  which  encircled  them,  with  a  bloom  that  scarcely 
ever  felt  a  change— had  .their  songs  of  tendemeos,  of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Areytos." 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile,  for  a  copy  of  his  fine  address  on  Mes- 
merism. The  Hon.  J,  Morse,  at  Washington,  has  favored  us  with  numerous  State 
papers,  as  also  Col.  Benton  of  Missouri.  These  things  are  of  great  value  to  us. 
We  have  m  preparation  for  our  next  number  an  elaborate  article  on  Marine,  Fieb 
AifD  LivB  Insoeance,  with  particular  reference  to  T^wMa^yi^  ^  ^«MwgY>*  mer- 
chant  has  been  preparing  an  article  on  the  Tobacco  Teadb,  which  will  be  ready 
for  our  next ;  and  we  have  the  promise  of  an  article  on  The  Suoak  Cultuee,  by 
an  old  and  enlightened  planter,  and  one  on  Oue  rosmoN  with  Mexico,  if  General 
Thompson's  work  reaches  us  in  time,  by  another  able  gentleman  of  the  State. 


IP*  Our  advertisements  are  left  out  in  this  number  from  imavoidable  necesnty, 
for  which  atonement  shall  be  made  hereafter. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMERCUL  REVIEW. 

Ths  Rsvuw  has  completed  its  first  yolome.    It  commenced  under  limomxmgB^  jl 

ing  drcomstances,  but  has  succeeded  beyond  the  anticipations  of  any.    The  Editor  ' 

would  hare  given  to  the  South  and  West  a  journal  second  to  none.  How  far  K^» 
he  succeeded  7  The  whole  commtmity  has  endorsed  the  enterprise  as  one  of  high- 
est importance.  Not  a  breath  of  complaint  has  yet  been  made.  We  hare  been 
cheered  onward  by  the  warmest  plaudits  from  erery  quarter.  A  great  pcoporlion 
of  the  leading  and  prominent  men  of  the  city  and  State,  are  on  our  list.  Can  a 
journal  in  such  circumstances  be  otherwise  than  most  successful  ?  Why  should 
it  not  have  the  patronage  and  support  of  not  only  every  prominent  man,  but  of 
every  man  in  the  South  and  West?  We  have  thus  far,  with  arduous  and  unre* 
mitting  labors,  realized  nothing  for  ourselves.  The  work  has  only  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  publication.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  community  will  allow 
this  to  continue.  If  they  do  we  pledge  onzself,  notwithstanding,  to  continoe  the 
woric  without  any  reference  whfttever  to  profit  A  great  and  good  eauie  eon  be 
and  shall  he  conducted  independently  of  all  mere  pecuniary  considerations.  % 

Already  have  we  received,  or  been  promised  contributions  from  gentlemen  of 
highest  character:  From  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Pomsett,  Hon.  J.  B.  Oneall,  Hon.  Wm.  J. 
Grayson,  CoL  J.  Gadsden,  Gen.  Jas.  Hamilton  and  William  Gilmore  Simms,  of  * 

South  Carolina ;  Hon.  R.  F.  Porter,  of  Alabama ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  £.  J.  Fontall, 
Esq.,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  fion.  A  Downs,  Alfred  Hennin,  etc.  etc.,  of  Louisiana ;  and 
it  is  our  intention  this  summer  to  increase  the  list  so  as  to  include  the  names  of 
public  i^nrited  and  able  men  throughout  the  South  and  West. 


TERMS: 

We  ioTit*  contributions  to  the  work  and  adequate  patronafe.  Bobtcriben  out  of  the  aitf  will 
leait  to  w  bf  mail.  Our  Agents  OTerywhere,  we  tmst,  will  be  prompt.  We  will  famish  Jfo«  rnjiif 
of  tlM  Commercial  Reriew  for  ont  yfor,  to  any  one  disposed  to  act  «s  friendly  afeot,  tot  twtmtv 
iaUtari^  or  ten  cfpiet  for  tkirtp-Jlve  dollars,  money  remitted  in  advanoe.  Tbe'sabiCfiption  price  is  $5 
per  year  tm  mdvane*. 

Oor  subscribers  wiU  inf««m  us  should  any  number  of  the  wwk  not  reach  them. 

ARTICLES: 

The  followinf  is  a  list  of  ealiijects  npon  which  we  desire  to  pobUrii  sketdies  from  time  to  tima^ 
Will  oor  writers  fkwor  os  1  The  prospoet  of  American  Hemp ;  the  Copper  and  Lead  restraraes  of  th« 
Northwest;  the  Gold  Mines  of  the  South;  United  States  Mint  and  Branches;  the  Taloe,  «'»»^T»rtfly 
and  tests  of  soil  infle  SSuth  and  West;  the  Pilot  systems  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans;  rhsi^ee 
oo  the  Blissimippi  river ;  its  banks  and  mouth ;  summer  seats  on  the  Gulf  and  Texas  coasts ;  Internal 
Improvement  s^iemes  at  the  South  and  West;  Tbxas  as  a  State;  the  Santa  Fi  and  Mexican  T^ade; 
our  position  with  Mexieo ;  New  Orleans  in  the  paA  and  in  the  future ;  historical  sketdiee  of  the  States; 
sketches  of  Southern  and  Western  Cities ;  Manufactures  of  the  South  and  West ;  fkflfflhes  of  tfas 
biofraphy  of  eminent  practical  citizens ;  Essays  on  Commercial  Law ;  Commercial  DeeisionB,  ete.; 
Lafitte ;  Coins,  Weif hta  and  Measures ;  the  Pplar  Sees ,  Orefon  Commercially,  etc.  etc 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  th'b  Editor,  who  has  now  taken  in  his  own  hsinds  the  entire  ma  nap 
ment  and  oontrol  of  the  work, 

J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW,  Editor  and  Proprietor  Commercial  Review, 

S3  Ezchanfe  Place,  New  OrleuM, 


